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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  introducing  this  book  to  the  reader,  I  have  only  a 
single  word  to  say  upon  two  points:  firsts  as  to  the  uses 
which  I  regard  this  form  of  exhibiting  theological  truth 
as  being  specially  qualified  to  subserve;  and,  secondly,  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  materials 
composing  these  '*  Outlines." 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  this  work  originated  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  need  for  some  such  manual  of  theological 
definitions  and  argmnentation,  in  the  immediate  work 
of  instructing  the  members  of  my  own  pastoral  charge. 
The  several  chapters  were  in  the  first  instance  prepared 
and  used  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  are  now 
printed,  as  the  basis  of  a  lecture  deUvered  otherwise 
extemporaneously  to  my  congregation  every  Sabbath 
night.  In  this  use  of  them,  I  found  these  preparations 
successful  beyond  my  hopes.  The  congregation,  as  a 
whole,  were  induced  to  enter  with  interest  upon  the 
study  even  of  the  most  abstruse  questions.     Having  put 
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this  work  thus  to  this  practical  test,  I  now  offer  it  to  my 
bretiiren  in  the  ministry,  that  they  may  use  it,  if  they 
will,  as  a  repertory  of  digested  material  for  the  doctrinal 
instruction  of  their  people,  either  in  Bible  classes,  or  by 
means  of  a  congregational  lecture.  I  offer  it  also  as  an 
attempt  to  supply  an  acknowledged  public  want,  as  a 
syllabus  of  theological  study  for  the  use  of  theological 
students  generally,  and  for  the  use '  of  those  many  labo- 
rious preachers  of  tiie  gospel  who  can  not  command  the 
time,  or  who  have  not  the  opportunity,  or  other  essential 
means,  to  study  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate  works 
from  which  the  materials  of  this  compend  have  been 
gathered. 

The  questions  have  been  retained  in  form,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  the  book  in  any  degree  for 
catechetical  instruction,  but  as  the  most  convenient  and 
perspicuous  method  of  presenting  an  **  outline  of  the- 
ology" so  condensed.  This  same  necessity  of  conden- 
sation I  would  also  respectfully  plead  as  in  some  degree 
an  excuse  for  some  of  the  instances  of  obscurity  in  defi- 
nition and  meagreness  of  illustration,  which  the  reader 
will  observe. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  sources  from  which  I 
have  drawn  the  materials  of  this  book,  I  may  for  the 
most  part  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  passages,  where 
the  acknowledgment  is  made  as  the  debt  is  incurred. 
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In  general,  however,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I  have, 
with  his  permission,  used  the  Ust  of  questions  given  by 
my  father  to  his  classes  of  forty-five  and  six.  I  have 
added  two  or  three  chapters  which  his  course  did  not 
embrace,  and  have  in  general  adapted  his  questions  to 
my  new  purpose,  by  omissions,  additions,  or  a  different 
distribution.  To  such  a  degree,  however,  have  they 
directed  and  assisted  me,  that  I  feel  a  confidence  in 
ofiering  the  result  to  the  public  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  unwarrantable.  In  the  frequent  instances  in 
which  I  have  possessed  his  published  articles  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  following  chapters,  the  reader  will  find 
that  I  have  drawn  largely  from  them.  It  is  due  to  my- 
self, however,  to  say,  that  except  in  two  instances,  **  The 
Scriptm-es  the  only  Rule  of  Faith  and  Judge  of  Contro- 
versies," and  the  *'  Second  Advent,"  I  have  never  heard 
delivered  nor  read  the  manuscript  of  that  course  of  theo- 
logical  lectures  which  he  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  his 
classes  subsequently  to  my  graduation.  In  the  instances 
I  have  above  excepted,  I  have  attempted  little  more,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  respective  chapters  of  this  book 
bearing  those  titles,  than  to  abridge  my  father's  lectures. 
In  every  instance  I  have  endeavored  to  acknowledge  the 
full  extent  of  the  assistance  I  have  derived  from  others, 
in  which  I  have,  I  believe,  uniformly  succeeded,  except 
so  far  as  I  am  now  unable  to  trace  to  their  original 
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sources  some  of  the  materials  collected  by  me  in  my 

class  manuscripts,  prepared  fourteen  years  ago,  while  a 

student  of  theology.    This  last  reference  relates  to  a 

large  element  in  this  book,  as  I  wrote  copiously,  and 

after  frequent  oral  communication  with  my  father,  both 

in  public  and  private. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

Frkdsricksburg,  May,  x86a 


PREFACE  TO  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


The  Prefkce  to  the  original  edition  gives  a  perfectly  accu- 
rate and  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  work.  Since  its  first  publication  the  evidences  of  the 
£Ekct  that  it  met  a  public  need  have  been  multiplying.  Its 
sale  in  America  and  Great  Britain  has  continued.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Welsh  and  Modern  Greek,  and  used  in 
several  theological  training  schools. 

The  author,  in  the  meantime,  haa  been  for  fourteen  years 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  a  theological  instructor. 
His  increased  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  teacher  have 
been  embodied  in  this  new  and  enlarged  edition,  which  has 
grown  to  its  present  form  through  several  years  in  connection 
with  his  actual  class  instructions. 

The  new  edition  contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  matter 
than  the  former  one.  Two  chapters  have  been  dropped,  and 
five  new  ones  have  been  added.  Extracts  from  the  principal 
Confessions,  Creeds,  and  classical  theological  writers  of  the 
great  historical  churches  have  been  appended  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  doctrines  concerning  which  the  Church  is  di- 
vided. Several  chapters  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
many  others  have  been  materially  recast,  and  enlarged.  And 
the  Appendix  contains  a  translation  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus 
of  Calvin,  and  of  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  of  Heideg- 
ger and  Turretin,  two  Confessions  of  first  class  historical  and 
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doctrinal  interest  to  the  student  of  Reformed  theology,  but 
not  easily  accessible. 

The  work  is  again  offered  to  the  Christian  Church,  not  as 
a  complete  treatise  of  Systematic  Theology,  for  the  use  of  the 
proficient,  but  as  a  simple  Text  Book,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  tfiJdng  their  first  lessons  in  this  great  science, 
and  to  the  convenience  of  many  earnest  workers  who  wish 
to  refresh  their  memories  by  means  of  a  summary  review  of 
the  ground  gone  over  by  them  in  their  earlier  studiea 

PliNCSTOK,  N.  J.,  August  6th«  2878. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY;  ITS  SEVERAL  BRANCHES;  AND  THEIR  RE- 
LATION TO  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGK 


1.  What  is  Bdigion?  And  what  Theology  in  Us  Christian 
sense? 

Beli^on,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  sum  of  the  rela- 
tions which  man  sustains  to  God,  and  comprises  the  truths,  the 
experiences,  actions,  and  institutions  which  correspond  to,  or 
grow  out  of  those  relation& 

Theology,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  science  of 
religioiL 

The  Christian  religion  is  that  body  of  truths,  experiences, 
actions,  and  institutions  which  are  determined  b^  the  revelation 
Bupernaturally  presented  in  the  Christian  Scnpture&  Chris- 
tian Theology  is  the  scientific  determination,  interpretation, 
and  defence  of  those  Scriptures,  together  with  the  history  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  truths  it  reveals  have  been  imder- 
stood,  and  the  duties  they  impose  have  been  performed,  by  all 
Christians  in  all  ages. 

2.  What  is  Thedogioal  Encydopcedia  ?  and  what  Theological 
Methodology? 

TheologicfiJ  Encyclopaedia,  from  the  Greek  iyxvxXoicatSaia 
(the  whole  circle  of  general  education),  presents  to  the  student 
the  entire  circle  of  tne  special  sciences  devoted  to  the  discov- 
ery, elucidation,  and  defence  of  the  contents  of  the  supernatural 
revelation  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  aims  to 

§  resent  these  sciences  in  those  organic  relations  which  are 
etermined  by  their  actual  genesis  and  inmost  nature. 
Theological    Methodology   is    the   science   of  theological 
method.     As  each  department  of  human  inquiry  demands  a 
mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself;  and  as  even  each  subdi- 
vision of  each  general  department  demands  its  own  special 
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modifications  of  treatment,  so  theological  methodology  provides 
for  the  scientific  determination  of  the  true  method,  general 
and  special,  of  pursuing  the  theological  sciences.  And  this  in- 
cludes two  distinct  categories:  (a)  The  methods  proper  to  the 
original  investigation  and  consixuction  of  the  several  sciences, 
and  (6)  the  methods  proper  to  elementary  instruction  in  the 
same. 

All  this  should  be  accompanied  with  critical  and  historical 
information,  and  direction  as  to  the  use  of  the  vast  literature 
with  which  these  sciences  are  illustrated. 

3.  Bjov)  far  is  the  scientific  arrangement  of  all  the  theological 
sciences  possible  ?    And  on  what  account  is  the  aUempt  desirable  ? 

Such  an  arrangement  can  approach  perfection  only  in  pro- 
portion as  these  sciences  themselves  approach  their  final  and 
absolute  form.  At  present  every  such  attempt  must  be  only 
more  or  less  an  approximation  to  an  ideal  unattainable  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  life.  Every  separate  attempt 
also  must  depend  for  its  comparative  success  upon  the  compar- 
ative justness  of  the  general  theological  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  make  Season,  and 
those  who  make  the  inspired  Church,  and  those  who  make  the 
inspired  Scriptures  the  source  and  staiidard  of  all  divine  knowl- 
edge, must  severally  configure  the  theological  sciences  to  the 
different  foxmdations  on  which  tiiey  are  made  to  stand. 

The  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  book  is  the  evangelical 
and  specificallv  the  Calvinistic  or  Augustinian  one,  assuming 
the  following  mndamental  jjrinciples:  1st.  The  inspired  Script- 
ures are  the  sole,  and  an  infallible  standard  of  all  religious 
knowledge.  2d.  Christ  and  his  work  is  the  centre  around 
which  aU  Christian  theology  is  brought  into  order.  3d.  The 
salvation  brought  to  light  m  the  gospel  is  supernatural  and  of 
Free  Grace.  4th.  All  religious  knowledge  has  a  practical  end. 
The  theological  sciences,  instead  of  being  absolute  ends  in  them- 
selves, find  their  noblest  purpose  and  eneot  in  the  advancement 
of  personal  holiness,  the  more  efficient  service  of  our  fellow- 
toen,  and  THE  GREATER  GLORY  OP  God. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  grouping  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences are  obvious,  and  great.  The  rSations  of  all  truths  are 
determined  by  their  nature,  whence  it  follows  that  their  na- 
ture is  revealed  by  an  exhibition  of  their  relations.  Such  an 
exhibition  will  also  tend  to  widen  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
student,  to  incite  him  to  breadth  of  culture,  and  prevent  him 
from  unduly  exalting  or  exclusively  cultivating  any  one  special 
branch,  and  thus  firom  perverting  it  by  regarding  it  out  of  its 
natural  limitations  and  dependencieJB; 
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4.  What  are  the  fundarnentcil  questions  which  ctU  theological 
saence  proposes  to  anstoer,  and  which  therefore  determine  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  departments  of  thcxt  general  science? 

Ist  Is  there  a  God  ?  2(L  Has  God  spoken  ?  3d.  What  has 
God  said?  4th.  How  have  men  in  time  past  understood  his 
word  and  practically,  in  their  persons  and  institutions,  realized 
his  intentions? 

5.  What  position  in  an  encyclopaedia  of  theological  sciences  must 
be  given  to  other  branches  of  hwnan  knowledge? 

It  is  evident  that  aj9  the  Supernatural  Revelation  God  has 
been  pleased  to  give  has  come  to  us  in  an  historical  form,  that 
history,  and  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  all  human  history  more  or  less  directly.  Further, 
it  is  evident  that  as  all  truth  is  one,  all  revealed,  truths  and 
duties  are  inseparably  connected  with  all  departments  of  human 
knowled^,  and  with  all  the  institutions  of  human  society.  It 
hence  follows  that  theological  science  can  at  no  point  be  sepa- 
rated from  general  science,  that  some  knowledge  of  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  must  always  be  comprehended 
in  every  system  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  as  atudliarv  to 
the  Theological  sciences  themselves.  Some  of  these  auxiliary 
sciences  sustain  special  relations  to  certain  of  the  theological 
sciences,  and  are  very  remotely  related  to  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, convenient  to  give  them  a  position  by  themselves,  as  in 

^neral  constituting  a  discipline  preparatory  and  auxiliary  to 

le  science  of  theology  as  a  whole. 

6.  State  the  main  divisions  of  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the 
theological  sciences. 

I.  Sciences  Auxiliary  to  the  study  of  theology. 

II.  Apologetics — emoracing  the  answers  to  the  two  ques- 
tions— Is  there  a  God  ?  and  Has  God  spoken  ? 

III.  Eocegetical  Theology — embracing  the  critical  determina- 
tion of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Divme  Revelation,  and  the 
Interpretation  their  meaning. 

IV.  Systematic  Theology — embracing  the  development  into 
an  all-embracing  and  self-consistent  system  of  the  contents  of 
that  Revelation,  and  its  subsequent  elucidation  and  defence. 

V.  Practical  TJieclogy — embracing  the  principles  and  laws 
revealed  in  Scripture  for  the  guidance  of  Christians  (a)  in  the 
promulgation  oi  this  divine  revelation  thus  ascertamed  and 
interpreted,  and  thus  (6)  in  bringing  all  men  into  practical 
obedience  to  the  duties  it  imposes  and  (c)  into  the  fruition  of 
the  blessings  it  confers. 
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VI.  Historical  Theology — embracinff  the  history  of  the  actual 
».tevt?K>pment  during  all  past  ages  ana  among  all  people  of  the 
thei>rt>tical  and  practical  elements  of  that  revelation  (1)  in  the 
taith  and  (2)  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

7.  Skite  the  chief  departments  of  human  knowledge  auxiliary 
to  i^udy  of  Theology. 

Isi  As  underlying  and  conditioning  all  knowledge,  we  have 
Univtrsal  History,  and  as  auxiliary  to  theological  science  espe- 
oially  the  Histones  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome 
uwd  of  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Europe. 

2d.  Archceclogy  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  including 
the  intei"pretation  of  inscriptions,  monuments,  coins,  and  re- 
mains of  art,  and  the  illustrations  gathered  thence  and  from  all 
other  available  sources,  of  the  geographical  distribution  and 
physical  conditions,  and  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social 
institutions  and  customs  of  all  peoples,  of  all  ages. 

3d.  Mhndogy — the  science  of  the  divisions  of  the  human 
I'amilv  into  races  and  nations,  and  of  their  dispersion  over  the 
world  —  which  traces  their  origin  and  affiliations  and  their 
varieties  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character, 
and  the  sources  and  modifying  conditions  of  these  variations. 

4th.  Comparative  Philology,  the  science  which  starting  from 
the  natural  groups  of  human  languages,  traces  the  relations 
and  origins  of  languages  and  dialects,  and  transcending  the 
first  dawn  of  human  history,  traces  the  unity  of  races  now 
separated,  and  the  elements  of  lon^  extinct  civilizations,  and 
the  facts  of  historic  changes  otherwise  left  without  record. 

5th.  The  Science  of  Comparative  Bdigion,  the  critical  study 
and  comparison  of  the  history,  beliefs,  spirit,  principles,  institu- 
tions, ana  practical  character  of  all  the  Ethnic  religions,  tracing 
the  light  they  throw  upon  (a)  human  nature  and  history,  (b) 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  (c)  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion recorded  in  Scripture. 

6th.  Philosophy,  the  ground  and  mistress  of  all  the  merely 
human  sciences.  This  will  include  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  all  the  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient, 
mediooval,  and  modern — a  critical  study  and  comparison  of 
their  principles,  methods,  and  doctrines,  and  the  range  and 
(jharacter  of  their  respective  influence  upon  all  other  sciences 
and  institutions,  especially  upon  those  which  are  political  and 
religious,  and  more  especially  upon  those  which  are  definitely 
Chnstian. 

7th.  Psychobay,  or  that  department  of  experimental  science 
which  unfolds  the  laws  of  action  of  the  human  mind  imder 
normal  conditions,  as  exhibited  (a)  in  the  phenomena  of  indi- 
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vidual  consciousness  and  action,  and  (6)  in  the  phenomena  of 
social  and  political  life. 

8th.  ^sthetics^  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  Beautiful  in 
all  its  forms  of  Music,  Rhetoric,  Architecture,  Painting,  etc., 
and  the  principles  and  history  of  every  department  of  art 

9th.  The  Physical  Sciences,  their  methods,  general  and  spe- 
cial ;  their  history,  genesis,  development,  and  present  tendencies ; 
their  relation  to  Philosophy,  especially  to  Theism  and  natural 
religion,  to  civilization,  to  the  Scriptural  records  historically  and 
doctrinally. 

10th.  Statistics,  or  that  department  of  investigation  which 
aims  to  present  us  with  a  full  Knowledge  of  the  present  state 
of  the  human  family  in  the  world,  in  respect  to  every  meas- 
urable variety  of  condition — as  to  numbers  and  state,  physical, 
intellectual,  religious,  social,  and  political,  of  civilization,  com- 
merce, literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  etc. ;  from  which  elements 
the  inmiature  forms  of  social  science  and  political  economy  are 
being  gradually  developed. 

8.  What  particulars  are  ernbraoed  under  the  head  of  Apoto- 
getics  ? 

This  department  falls  under  two  heads:  (1.)  Is  there  a  God. 
(2.)  Has  He  spoken;  and  includes — 

1st.  The  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  that  is  of  an  extra- 
mundane  person  transcendent  yet  immanent,  creatine,  pre- 
Berving,  and  governing  all  things  according  to  his  eternal  plan. 
This  will  involve  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  Antithe- 
istic  systems,  as  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Naturalistic  Deism,  Ma- 
terialism, etc. 

2d.  The  Development  of  Natural  Theology,  embracing  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  intelligent  and  responsible  agents  as  Moral 
Governor,  and  the  indications  of  his  will  and  purpose,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  duties  and  destinies  of  mankind,  as  far  as  theso 
can  be  traced  by  the  light  of  Nature — 

3d.  The  evidences  of  Christianity,  including — 

(1.)  The  discussion  of  the  proper  use  of  reason  in  reUgious 
questions. 

(2.)  The  demonstration  of  the  d  priori  possibility  of  a  super- 
natural revelation. 

(3.)  The  necessity  for  and  the  probability  of  such  a  revelation, 
the  character  of  God  and  the  condition  of  man  as  revealed  by 
the  light  of  nature,  being  considered 

(4)  The  positive  proof  of  the  acttud  fact  that  such  a  reve- 
lation has  been  given  (a)  through  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
(6)  through  the  New  Testament  prophets,  and  (c)  above  all  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.     This  will  involve,  of  course. 
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a  critical  discussion  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, external  and  internal,  historical,  rational,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual, natiural  and  supernatural,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  a 
refutation  of  all  the  criticism,  historical  and  rational,  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  against  the  feet  of  revelation  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  record.  Much  that  is  here  adduced  will  of  course 
necessarily  be  also  comprehended  imder  the  heads  of  Systematic 
and  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

9.  What  is  emhraced  under  Eocegetical  Theology? 

If  the  facts  (1)  That  there  is  a  God,  and  (2)  that  he  has 
spoken,  be  established,  it  remains  to  answer  the  question, 
^'What  has  God  said?"  Exegetical  Theology  is  the  general 
title  of  that  department  of  theological  science  which  aims  at 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  recorded 
in  human  language,  and  transmitted  to  us  through  human 
channels;  and  in  order  to  this.  Interpretation  aims  to  gather 
and  organize  all  that  knowledge  which  is  necessarilj^  intro- 
ductory thereto.  This  includes  the  answer  to  two  main  ques- 
tions :  (1)  What  books  form  the  canon,  and  what  were  the  exact 
words  oi  which  the  original  autographs  of  the  writers  of  these 
several  books  consisteo,  and  (2)  Wnat  do  those  divine  words, 
so  ascertained,  mean. 

The  answers  to  all  questions  preliminary  to  actual  Interpre- 
tation, come  under  the  head  of  Introduction,  and  this  is  divided 

(1)  into  General  Introduction,  presenting  all  that  information, 
preliminary  to  interpretation,  which  stands  related  in  common 
to  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  to  each  Testament  as  a  whole,  and 

(2)  into  Special  Introduction,  which  includes  all  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  interpretation  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  in  detail. 

A.  General  Introduction  includes — 

1st  The  Higher  Criticism  or  the  canvass  of  the  extant 
evidences  of  all  kinds  establishing  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  each  book  in  the  sacred  canon. 

2d.  The  Criticism  of  the  Text,  which,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  best  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, and  by  means  of  a  critical  history  of  the  text  from  its 
first  appearance  to  the  present,  seeks  to  determine  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  original  autographs  of  the  inspired  writers. 

3d.  Biblical  Philology,  which  answers  the  questions:  Why 
were  different  languages  used  in  the  record  ?  and  why  Hebrew 
and  Greek  ?  What  are  the  special  characteristics  oi  the  dia- 
lects of  those  languages  actually  used,  and  their  relation  to  the 
families  of  language  to  which  they  belong  ?  And  what  were 
the  special  characteristics  of  dialect,  style,  etc.,  of  the  sacred 
writers  individually. 
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4th.  BiUicdl  Archcecloay,  including  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  Bible  lancfc  during  the  course  of  Bible  nistory, 
and  determining  the  physical,  ethnological,  social,  political, 
and  religious  conditions  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Script- 
ures originated,  together  with  an  account  of  their  customs  and 
institutions,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  to  those  of  their  ances- 
tors and  of  their  contemporaries. 

5th.  Hermeneidics,  or  the  scientific  determination  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  BibUcal  Interpretation,  including  (1)  the 
logical  and  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles  determining 
the  interpretation  of  human  language  in  general,  (2)  the  mod- 
ification of  these  principles  appropriate  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  specific  forms  of  human  discourse,  e.  gr.,  history,  poetry, 
prophecj^,  parable,  symbol,  etc.,  and  (3)  those  further  modifica- 
tions of  these  principles  appropriate  to  the  interpretation  of 
writings  supematurally  inspired 

6th.  Apologetics  having  established  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  the  vehicle  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  we 
most  now  discuss  and  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  Bib- 
Uccd  Inspiration  as  far  as  this  is  determined  by  the  claims  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

7th.  The  History  of  Interjordation,  including  the  history 
of  ancient  and  modern  versions  and  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion, illustrated  by  a  critical  comparison  of  the  most  eminent 
commentaries. 

jB.  Special  Introduction  treats  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  by 
itself,  and  furnishes  all  that  knowledge  concerning  its  dialect, 
authorship,  occasion,  design,  and  reception  that  is  necessary  for 
its  accurate  interpretation. 

(7.  Exegesis  proper  is  the  actual  application  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge gathered,  and  of  all  the  rules  aeveloped,  in  the  preceding 
departments  of  Introduction  to  the  Interpretation  of  tne  sacred 
text,  as  it  stands  in  its  original  connections  of  Testaments, 
books,  paragraphs,  etc. 

Following  tne  laws  of  grammar,  the  vsits  loqnendi  of  words, 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Exegesis  seeks  to  determine  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  expressed 
in  the  inspired  sentences  as  thev  stand  in  their  order. 

There  are  several  special  aepartments  classed  imder  the 

Seneral  head  of  Exegetical  Theology,  which  involve  in  some 
egree  that  arrangement  and  combination  of  Scripture  testi- 
monies under  topics  or  subjects,  which  is  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  Systematic  Theology. 
These  are — 

1st  Tyvology,  which  embraces  a  scientific  determination  ol' 
the  laws  oi  Bibhcal  symbols  and  types,  and  their  interpretation, 
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especially  those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  related  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ. 

2d.  Old  Testameftd  Christclogy,  the  critical  exposition  of  the 
Messianic  idea  as  it  is  developea  in  the  Old  Testament. 

3d.  BiUical  Thedogy^  which  traces  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  several  elements  of  revealed  truth  from  their  first  sugges- 
tion through  every  successive  stage  to  their  fullest  manifesta- 
tion in  the  sacrea  text,  and  which  exhibits  the  peculiar  forms 
and  connections  in  which  these  several  truths  are  presented  by 
each  inspired  writer. 

4th.  The  Development  of  the  principles  of  Prophetical  In- 
terpretation and  their  application  to  tne  construction  of  an 
outline  of  the  Prophesies  of  both  Testaments. — "  Notes  on  New 
Testament  Literature,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander. 

10.  What  18  embraced  under  the  head  of  Systematic  Theology. 

As  the  name  imports,  Systematic  Theology  has  for  its  object 
the  gathering  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  what  we  are 
to  believe  and  to  do,  and  the  presenting  all  the  elements  of  this 
teaching  in  a  symmetrical  system.  The  human  mind  must 
seek  unity  in  all  its  knowledge.  God's  truth  is  one,  and  all 
the  contents  of  all  revelations  natural  and  supernatural  must 
constitute  one  self-contained  system,  each  part  organically  re- 
lated to  every  other. 

The  method  of  construction  is  inductive.  It  rests  upon  the 
results  of  Exegesis  for  its  foundation.  Passages  of  Scripture 
ascertained  and  interpreted  are  its  data.  These  when  rightly 
interpreted  reveal  their  own  relations  and  place  in  the  system 
of  which  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  is  the  centre.  And  as 
the  contents  of  revelation  stand  intimately  related  to  all  the 
other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the  work  of  Systematic 
Theology  necessarily  involves  the  demonstration  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  all  revealed  truth  with  all  valid  science, 
material  and  psychological,  with  all  true  speculative  philosophy, 
and  with  all  true  moral  philosophy  and  practical  philanthropy. 

It  includes — (1.)  The  construction  of  all  the  contents  of 
revelation  into  a  complete  system  of  faith  and  duties.  (2. )  The 
history  of  this  process  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Church  dfuring 
the  past.     (3.)  Polemics. 

I.  The  construction  of  all  the  contents  of  revelation  into  a 
complete  system.  This  includes  the  scientific  treatment  (a) 
of  all  the  matters  of  faith  revealed,  and  (6)  of  all  the  duties 
enjoined. 

In  the  arrangement  of  topics  the  great  majority  of  theolo- 
gians have  followed  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  the  synthetical 
method.     Starting  with  the  idea  and  nature  of  God  revealed  in 
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the  Scriptures,  they  trace  his  eternal  purposes  and  temporal 
acts  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  to  the  final  con- 
summation. The  Doctor  himself  prefers  what  he  calls  the 
analytic  method,  and  starts  with  the  facte  of  experience  and 
the  light  of  nature,  and  man's  present  morally  aiseased  con- 
dition, leads  upward  to  redemption  and  to  the  character  of  God 
as  revealed  therein. 

Following  the  former  of  these  methods  all  the  elemente  of 
the  system  are  usually  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

1st.  Theology  proper:  including  the  existence,  attributes, 
triune  personality  of  God,  together  with  his  eternal  purposes, 
and  temporal  acte  of  creation  and  providence. 

2d.  Anthropology :  (doctrine  of  man)  including  the  creation 
and  nature  of  man,  nis  original  state,  fall,  and  consequent  moral 
ruin.  This  embraces  the  Biblical  Psychology,  and  the  Script- 
ural doctrine  of  sin,  its  nature,  origin,  and  mode  of  propagation. 

3d.  Soteriology :  (doctrine  of  salvation)  which  mcluaes  the 
plan,  execution,  and  application  and  glorious  effecte  of  human 
salvation.  This  embraces  Christology  (the  doctrine  of  Christ), 
the  incarnation,  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person,  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  together  with  the  office-work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  means  of  grace,  the  word  and  sacramente. 

4th.  Christian  Ethics:  embracing  the  principles,  rules,  mo- 
tives, and  aids  of  human  duty  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  deter- 
mined (a)  by  his  natural  relations  as  a  man  with  his  fellows, 
and  (6)  his  supernatural  relations  as  a  redeemed  man. 

5th.  Eschatoloffy  (science  of  last  things)  comprehending 
death,  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  the  second  advent,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 

6th.  Ecclesiology  (science  of  the  Church);  including  the 
scientific  determination  of  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to 
the  Church  visible  and  invisible,  in  its  temporal  and  in  its 
eternal  state;  including  the  Idea  of  the  Church — its  true  defi- 
nition— its  constitution  and  organization,  its  officers  and  their 
functions.  A  comparison  and  criticism  of  all  the  modifications 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  that  have  ever  existed,  together 
with  their  genesis,  nistory,  and  practical  efi*ects. 

II.  Doctrine-History,  which  embraces  the  history  of  each 
of  these  OTeat  doctrines  traced  in  ite  first  appearance  and  sub- 
sequent development,  through  the  controversies  it  excited  and 
the  Confessions  in  which  it  is  defined. 

III.  Polemics,  or  Controversial  Theology,  including  the  de- 
fence of  the  true  system  of  doctrine  as  a  whole  and  of  each 
constituent  element  of  it  in  detail  against  the  perversions  of 
heretical  parties -within  the  pale  of  the  general  Church.  This 
embraces — (1.)  The  general  principles  and  true  method  of  relig- 
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ious  controversies.  (2.)  The  definition  of  the  true  Status  Quces- 
tionis  in  each  controversy,  and  an  exposition  of  the  sources  of 
evidence  and  of  the  methods,  defensive  and  offensive,  by  which 
the  truth  is  to  be  vindicated.     (3.)  The  history  of  controversies. 

11.  What  is  embraced  under  the  head  of  Practical  Theology? 

Practical  Theology  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  As  an  art 
it  has  for  its  purpose  the  effective  publication  of  the  contents 
of  revelation  among  all  men,  and  the  perpetuation,  extension, 
and  edification  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God.  As  a  science 
it  has  for  its  province  the  revealed  principles  and  laws  of  the 
art  above  denned.  Hence  as  Systematic  Theology  roots  itself 
in  a  thorough  Exegesis  at  once  scientific  and  spiritual,  so  does 
Practical  Theology  root  itself  in  the  great  principles  developed 
by  Systematic  Theology,  the  department  of  Ecclesiology  bemg 
common  ground  to  both  departments:  the  product  of  the  one, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  other. 

It  includes  the  following  main  divisions — 

1st.  The  discussion  of  tlie  Idea  and  Design  of  the  Church, 
and  of  its  divinely  revealed  attributes. 

2d.  The  determination  of  the  divinely  appointed  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  methods  of  administration,  with  the 
discussion  and  refutation  of  all  the  rival  forms  of  Church  organ- 
ization that  have  prevailed,  their  history,  and  that  of  the  con- 
troversies which  tney  have  occasioned. 

3d.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  discre- 
tion Christ  has  allowed  his  followers  in  adjusting  the  methods 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  administration  to  changing 
social  and  historical  conditions. 

4th.  Church  membership,  its  conditions,  and  the  relation  to 
Christ  involved,  together  with  the  duties  and  privileges  abso- 
lute and  relative  of  the  several  classes  of  members.  The  rela- 
tion of  baptized  children  to  the  Church,  and  the  relative  duties 
of  Parents  and  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  them. 

5th.  The  Officers  of  the  Church — extraordinary  and  tempo- 
rary ;  ordinary  and  perpetual. 

(1.)  Their  call  and  ordination;  their  relations  to  Christ  and 
to  the  Church. 

(2.)  Their  functions — 

A.  As  Teachers — including — 

(a.)  Catechetics,  its  necessity,  principles,  and  history. 

(6.)  Sunday-schools.  The  duties  oi  parents  and  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  the  religious  education  of  children. 

(c.)  Sacred  Rhetoric.     Homiletics  and  pulpit  elocution. 

(d.)  Christian  literature.  The  newspaper,  and  periodicals 
and  permanent  books. 


i; 
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jB.  As  Leaders  of  Worship,  including — 

(a.)  Litur^es,  their  uses,  abuses,  ana  history. 

(6.)  Free  lorms  of  prayer. 

;a)  Psalmody,  insplrea  and  uninepired,  its  uses  and  history, 
rf.)  Sacred  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental  uses  and  history. 

C.  As  Rulers — 

(a.)  The  office,  qualification,  duties  and  Scriptural  Warrant 
of  Ruluiig  Ellders — 

(6.)  The  office,  qualification,  duties,  mode  of  election,  and 
ordination,  and  Scriptural  Warrant  of  the  New -Testament 
Bishop  or  Pajgtor. 

(c)  The  Session,  its  constitution  and  functions.  The  the- 
ory and  practical  rides  and  methods  of  Church  discipline. 

(cL)  The  Presbytery  and  its  constitution  and  functions. 
The  theory  and  practical  rules  and  precedents  regulating  the 
action  of  Church  courts,  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  Review  and  Control  in  the  issue  and  conduct  of  trials, 
complaints,  appeals,  etc.,  etc. 

(e.)  The  synod  and  General  Assembly  and  their  constitu- 
tion and  functions.  The  Principles  and  policy  of  Committees, 
Commissioners,  Boards,  etc.,  etc. 

This  leads  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
the  warrant  for  and  the  uses  and  abuses  of  Denominational  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  relations  of  the  diflerent  Denominations  to 
one  another. 

1st  Church  Statistics,  including  our  own  Church,  other 
Churches,  and  the  world. 

2d.  Christian,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  economics,  including 
the  duties  of  Christian  stewardship,  personal  consecration,  and 
systematic  benevolence.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
poor  and  to  criminals,  the  administration  of  orphan  asylums, 
hospitals,  prisons,  etc.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  volun- 
tary societies,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  etc.,  etc. 

3d.  The  education  of  the  ministry,  the  policy,  constitution 
and  administration  of  theological  seminaries. 

4th.  Domestic  Missions,  including  aggressive  evangeliza- 
tion, support  of  the  ministry  among  the  poor.  Church  exten- 
sion ana  Church  erection. 

5th.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  state,  and  the  true 
relation  of  the  state  to  religion,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  with  relation  to  Church  property,  and 
the  action  of  Church  Courts  in  the  exercise  of  oiscipline,  etc. 
The  obligations  of  Christian  citizenship.  The  relation  of  the 
Church  to  civilization,  to  moral  reforms,  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
social  refinements,  etc.,  etc. 

6th.  Foreign  Missions  in  all  their  departments. 
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See  "  Lectures  on  Theological  Encyclopsedia  and  Method- 
ology," by  Eev.  John  M'Clintock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  edited  by  J.  T. 
Short,  B.D.;  and  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  VoL  1,  1844;  "Theolog- 
ical Enoyclopsedia  and  Methodology,"  from  unpublished  lecture 
of  Prof  Tholuck,  by  Prof  E.  A.  Park. 

12.  Whoi  18  erribrdced  under  the  head  of  Historical  Theology  ? 

According  to  the  logical  evolution  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  theological  sciences,  the  Interpretation  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  the  construction  of  the  entire  System  of  related 
truths  and  duties  revealed  therein,  must  precede  the  History 
of  the  actual  development  of  that  revelation  in  the  life  and 
faith  of  the  Church.  Just  as  the  foimtain  must  precede  the 
stream  which  flows  from  it  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
actual  study  of  the  family  of  theological  sciences,  History  must 
precede  and  lay  the  foundation  for  all  the  rest.  History  alone 
gives  us  the  Scriptures  in  which  our  revelation  is  recorded, 
and  the  means  whereby  the  several  books  and  their  imissima 
verba  are  critically  ascertained.  We  are  indebted  to  tne  same 
source  for  our  methods  of  interpretation,  and  for  their  results 
as  illustrated  in  the  body  of  theological  literature  accumulated 
in  the  past;  also  for  our  creeds  and  confessions  and  records  of 
controversies,  and  hence  for  the  records  preserving  the  gradual 
evolution  of  our  system  of  doctrine.  In  the  order  of  pro- 
duction and  of  acquisition  History  comes  first,  while  in  the 
order  of  a  logical  e^osition  of  the  constituent  theological 
sciences  in  their  relations  within  the  system.  History  has  the 
honor  of  crowning  the  whole  series. 

Historical  Theology  is  divided  into  BUMcal  and  EcdesiastiooL 
The  first  derived  clieflv  from  inspired  sources,  and  continuing 
down  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  The  latter 
beginning  where  the  former  ends,  and  continuing  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Biblical  History  is  subdivided  into — 1st.  Old  Testament 
History,  including  (1)  the  Patriarchal,  (2)  Mosaic,  and  (3)  Pro- 
phetical eras,  togetner  with  (4)  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Old  and  the 
opening  of  the  New  Testament  2d.  New  Testament  His- 
tory, including  (1)  the  life  of  Christ,  (2)  The  foimding  of  the 
Christian  Church  oy  the  Apostles  down  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

With  respect  to  Ecdesiasticdl  History  several  preliminary 
departments  of  study  are  essential  to  its  prosecution  as  a 
science. 

1st.  Several  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  already  enumerated 
must  be  cited  as  specifically  demanded  in  this  connection. 
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These  axe — (1.)  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  Geography. 
(2.)  Chronology.  (3.)  The  Antiquities  of  all  the  peoples  embraced 
in  the  area  through  which  the  Church  has  at  any  period  ex- 
tended. (4.)  Statistics,  exhibiting  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world  at  any  particular  period.  (5. )  The  entire  course  of  General 
History. 

2d.  The  Sources  from  which  Ecclesiastical  History  is  de- 
rived should  be  critically  investigated.  (1.)  Monumental  sources, 
such  as  {a\  buildings,  (6)  inscriptions,  (c)  coins,  etc.  (2.)  Docu- 
mental, wnich  are — (a.)  Public,  such  as  the  Acts  of  Coimcils, 
the  briefs,  decretals,  ana  bulls  of  Popes ;  the  archives  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  creeds,  confessions,  catechisms,  and  liturgies  of 
the  Churches,  etc.,  etc.  (6.^  Private  documents,  such  as  con- 
temporary literature  of  all  kinds,  pamphlets,  biographies, 
annals,  and  later  reports  and  compilations. 

3d.  The  History  of  the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  history 
from  Eusebius  to  Neander,  Kurtz,  and  Schaff.  The  methods 
which  have  been  and  which  should  be  followed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  of  Church  History. 

The  actual  Method  always  has  been  and  probably  always 
will  be  a  combination  of  the  two  natural  methods — (a)  chrono- 
logical, and  (6^  topical. 

The  fiindamental  principle  upon  which,  according  to  Dr. 
M'Clintock,  the  materials  of  Church  History  should  be  ar- 
ranged, is  the  distinction  between  the  life  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  The  two  divisions  therefore,  are  (1)  History  of  the 
life  of  the  Church,  or  Church  History  proper,  and  (2)  History 
of  the  thought  of  the  Church,  or  Doctrine-Histoiy. 

Ist  The  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Church  deals  with  per- 
sons, communities,  and  events,  and  should  be  treated  accormng 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  historical  composition. 

2d.  The  History  of  the  Thought  of  the  Church  comprises — 

(1.)  Patristics,  or  the  literature  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers; 
and  Patrology,  or  a  scientific  exhibition  of  their  doctrine. 

These  Fathers  are  grouped  under  three  heads — (a)  Apostol- 
ical, (6)  Ante-Nicene,  and  (c)  Post-Nicene,  terminating  with 
Gregory  the  Great  among  the  Latins,  a.  d.  604,  and  with  John 
of  Damascus  among  the  Greeks,  a.  d.  754.  This  study  involves 
the  discussion  of  (a)  the  proper  use  of  these  Fathers,  and  their 
legitimate  authority  in  modem  controversies;  (6)  a  full  history 
of  their  literature,  and  of  the  principal  editions  of  their  works ; 
and  (c)  the  meaning,  value,  and  doctrine  of  each  individual 
Father  separately — 

(2. J  Christian  Archaeology,  which  treats  of  the  usage,  wor- 
ship, aiscipline  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  art,  architecture,  poetry,  painting,  music,  etc.,  etc. 
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(3.)  Doctrine-History,  or  the  critical  history  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  each  element  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Chnrch,  or  of  any  of  its  historical  branches,  with  an  account 
of  all  the  heretical  K)rms  of  doctrine  from  which  the  tmth  has 
been  separated,  and  the  history  of  all  the  controversies  by 
means  of  which  the  elimination  has  been  effected.  This  will: 
of  course,  be  accompanied  with  a  critical  history  of  the  entire 
Literature  of  Doctrme-History,  of  the  principles  recognized, 
the  methods  pursued,  and  the  works  produced. 

(4^  Symbolics,  which  involves — {a)  The  scientific  deter- 
mination of  the  necessity  for  and  uses  of  public  Creeds  and 
Confessiona  {)>.\  The  history  of  the  occasions,  of  the  actual 
genesis,  and  suosequent  reception,  authority,  and  influence 
of  each  one  of  the  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Christendom, 
(a)  The  study  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  each  Creed,  and  of 
each  group  of  Creeds  separately,  and  (rf.)  Comparative  Sym- 
bolics, or  tne  comparative  study  of  all  the  Con&ssions  of  the 
Church,  and  thence  a  systematic  exhibition  of  all  their  respect- 
ive points  of  aOTeement  and  of  contrast 

M'Clintocks  "Theolomcal  Encyclopaedia";  "Notes  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History,"  by  I)r.  J.  A.  Alexander,  edited  by  Dr.  S. 
D.  Alexander. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD  AND  PROOF  OF  HIS  EXISTENCE. 

1.  What  18  the  distinction  hetween  a  nomikal,  and  a  real  defi- 
niticn?  and  give  the  true  d^nition  of  the  word  God. 

A  nominal  definition  simply  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
term  nsed,  while  a  real  definition  explains  the  nature  of  the 
thing  signified  by  the  term. 

Tne  English  word  Grod  is  by  some  derived  firom  "good." 
Since,  however,  its  various  forms  in  cognate  languages  could 
not  have  had  that  origin,  others  derive  it  from  the  Persic  Ghoda 
-—dominuSj  "possessor."  The  Latin  Deus,  and  the  Greek  Oeoi 
have  been  commonly  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  div  to  give 
"light"  But  Curtius,  Cremer,  and  others  derive  it  from  Oed  in 
BiddadSat  "  to  implore."     Geoi  is  "  He  to  whom  one  prays." 

The  word  God  is  often  used  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  for  the 
impersonal,  imconscious  ground  of  all  being,  and  by  many  for 
the  unknowable  first  cause  of  the  existent  world.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  so  many  peculators,  who  actually  or  virtually  deny 
the  existence  of  the  God  of  Christendom,  yet  indignantly  repu- 
diate the  charge  of  atheism,  because  they  admit  the  existence 
of  a  self-existent  substance  or  first  cause  to  which  they  give  the 
name  God,  while  they  deny  to  it  the  possession  of  the  prop- 
erties generally  designated  by  the  term. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fetct,  in  consequence  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  Christian  ideas  in  the  literature  of  civilized  nations 
for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  the  term  "God"  has  attained  the 
definite  and  permanent  sense  of  a  self-existent,  eternal,  and 
absolutely  perfect  free  personal  Spirit,  distinct  from  and  sov- 
ereign over  the  world  he  has  created. 

The  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  being  denies 
God. 

2.  How  can  a  ^^recH''  definition  of  God  he  constructed? 

Evidently  God  can  be  defined  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  known 
to  ns,  and  tne  condition  of  the  possibiUty  of  our  knowing  him 
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is  the  fact  that  we  were  created  in  his  image.  Every  definition 
of  God  must  assume  this  fact,  that  in  an  essential  sense  he  and 
his  intelligent  creatures  are  beings  of  the  same  genus.  He  is 
therefore  defined  by  giving  his  genus  and  specific  difierence. 
Thus  he  is  as  to  genus,  an  intelligent  personal  Spirit.  He  is, 
as  to  his  specific  difierence,  as  to  that  which  constitutes  him 
God,  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  in  his  being,  in  his  wisdom, 
in  his  power,  in  his  hoKness,  and  in  all  perfections  consistent 
with  his  being. 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  idea  of  Ood  due  to  Tradition? 

It  is  evident  that  the  complete  idea  of  God  presented  in  the 
foregoing  definition  has  been  attained  only  by  means  of  the 
supernatural  revelation  recorded  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
It  is  a  fact  also  that  the  only  three  Theistic  religions  which 
have  ever  prevailed  among  men  (the  Jewish,  Alohammedan 
and  Christian)  are  historically  connected  with  the  same  revela- 
tion. It  is  also,  of  course,  in  vain  to  speculate  as  to  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  human  mind  independent  of  all 
inherited  habits,  and  of  all  traditional  opinions.  We  are  en- 
tirely without  experience  or  testimony  as  to  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge attained  or  judgments  formed  under  such  conditions.  It 
is  moreover  certain  that  the  form  in  which  the  theistic  concep- 
tion is  realized,  and  the  associations  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, are  determined  in  the  case  of  each  community  by  the 
theological  traditions  they  have  inherited  firom  their  fathers. 

It  18,  on  the  other  hand,  indubitably  certain  that  all  men 
under  all  known,  and  therefore  under  all  truly  natural  con- 
ditions, do  spontaneously  recognize  the  divine  existence  as 
more  or  less  clearly  revealed  to  them  in  the  constitution  and 
conscious  experience  of  their  own  souls,  and  in  external  nature. 
The  theistic  conception  hence  is  no  more  due  to  authority,  as 
often  absurdly  charged,  than  the  belief  in  the  subjective  reality 
of  spirit  or  in  the  objective  reality  of  matter  formed  under  the 
same  educational  conditions.  The  recognition  of  the  self-man- 
ifest God  is  spontaneous,  and  universal,  which  proves  the  evi- 
dence to  be  clear  and  everywhere  present,  and  convincing  to 
all  normally  developed  men. 

4.  Is  the  idea  of  God  innate?    And  is  it  an  jntuitive  truth? 

That  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  respective  terms 
are  taken.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  no  "  innate  "  ideas  in 
the  sense  that  any  child  was  ever  born  with  a  conception  of 
the  divine  being,  or  any  other  conception  already  formed  in  his 
mind.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  human  mind  when  developed 
under  purely  natural  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  all  super- 
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natural  revelation,  can  never  attain  to  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  divine  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  all  history 
proves  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  in  the  sense  that  the 
constitutional  faculties  of  the  human  soul  do,  under  all  natural 
conditions,  secure  the  spontaneous  recognition,  more  or  less 
clear,  of  God  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  beinff,  and  as  the 
Lord  of  conscience,  self-manifested  in  the  soul  and  m  the  world. 
It  is  innate  in  so  much  as  the  evidence  is  as  universally  present 
as  the  light  of  day,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  apprenended 
is  constitutional. 

If  the  term  "intuition"  is  taken  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  direct 
vision  of  a  truth,  seen  in  its  own  light  to  be  necessary,  by  an 
intellectual  act  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  more  elementary 
processes  of  thought,  then  the  existence  of  God  is  not  a  truth 
apprehended  intuitively  by  men.  The  process  whereby  it  is 
reached,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  elaborate  reasoning,  em- 
braces many  indubitable  intuitions  as  elements,  but  no  man 
apprehends  God  himself  by  a  direct  intuition. 

Because — (1.)  Althougn  the  recognition  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence 18  necessary  in  the  sense  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
recognize  the  truth,  and  are  unable  to  disbelieve  it  even  when 
they  wish,  and  no  one  can  do  so  without  doing  violence  to  his 
nature,  yet  it  is  Twi  necessary  to  thought  in  the  sense  that  the 
non-existence  of  God  is  unthinkable.  (2.)  Because  God  mani- 
fests himself  to  us  not  immediately  but  mediately  through  his 
works,  and  there  is  always  present,  at  least  implicitly,  an  infer- 
ence in  the  act  whereby  the  soul  recognizes  his  presence  and 
action.  (3.)  The  true  idea  of  God  is  exceedingly  complex,  and 
is  reached  oy  a  complex  process,  whether  spontaneous  or  not, 
involving  various  elements  capable  of  analysis  and  description. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  God  manifests  himself  in 
his  working  in  our  souls  and  in  external  nature  just  as  the 
invisible  souls  of  our  fellow-men  manifest  themselves,  and  we 
spontaneously  recognize  him  just  as  we  do  them.  We  recog- 
nize them  because  (a)  we  are  generically  Kke  them,  and  (6)  their 
attributes  are  significally  expressed  in  their  words  and  actions. 
And  we  recognize  God  because  (a)  we  have  been  made  in  his 
image,  which  fact  we  spontaneously  recognize  (6)  from  his  self- 
revelations  in  consciousness,  especially  in  conscience,  and  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  external  world. 

"  While  the  mental  process  which  ha&  been  described — the 
theistic  inference — is  capable  of  analysis,  it  is  itself  synthetic. 
The  principles  on  which  it  depends  are  so  connected  that  the 
mina  can  embrace  them  all  in  a  single  act,  and  must  include 
and  apply  them  all  in  the  apprehension  of  God.  Will,  intel- 
ligence, conscience,  reason,  and  the  ideas  which  they  supply; 
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cause,  design,  goodness,  infinity,  and  the  arguments  which 
rest  on  these  ideas — all  coalesce  into  this  one  grand  issue." — 
** Theism"  by  Prof.  Flint,  pp.  71,  72. 

5.  If  the  existence  of  God  is  sparUaneously  recognized  hy  aU  men 
under  normal  conditions  of  consciousness,  what  is  the  valve  of  formal 
argumends  to  prove  thai  existence  ?  And  whal  are  the  arguments 
generally  used? 

1st  These  arguments  are  of  value  as  analyses  and  scientific 
verifications  of  the  mental  processes  implicitly  involved  in 
the  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  self-manifestations  of  God. 
2d.  They  are  of  use  also  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
legitimacy  of  the  process  against  the  criticisms  of  skeptics. 
3d.  Also  ft)r  the  purpose  of  qmckening  and  confirming  the  spon- 
taneous recognition  by  drawing  attention  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  evidence  to  whicn  it  responds.  4th.  The  vari- 
ous arguments  are  convergent  rather  than  consecutive.  They 
do  not  all  establish  the  same  elements  of  the  theistic  concep- 
tion, but  each  establishes  independently  its  separate  element, 
and  thus  is  of  use  (a)  in  contributing  confirmatory  evidence  thai 
God  is,  and  (6)  complementary  evidence  as  to  whal  God  is. 

They  constitute  an  organic  whole,  and  are  the  analysis  and 
illustration  of  the  spontaneous  act  whereby  the  mass  of  men 
have  always  recognized  God.  "Although  causality  does  not 
involve  design,  nor  design  goodness,  design  involves  causality, 
and  goodness  both  causality  and  design.  The  proofs  of  intelli- 
gence are  also  proofs  of  power;  and  theproofs  of  goodness  are 
proofs  of  both  mteUigence  and  power.  Tne  principles  of  reason 
which  compel  us  to  think  of  the  Supreme  Moral  Intelligence  as 
self-existent,  eternal,  infinite,  and  unchangeable  Being,  supple- 
ment the  proofs  from  other  sources,  and  give  self-consistency 
and  completeness  to  the  doctrine  of  theism." — "Theism,"  Prof. 
Flint,  pp.  73,  74. 

The  usual  arguments  will  be  examined  under  the  following 
heads: 

1st.  The  Cosmological  Argument,  or  the  evidence  for  God's 
existence  as  First  Cause. 

2d.  The  Teleological  Argument,  or  the  evidence  of  God's 
existence  afforded  by  the  presence  of  order  and  adaptation  in 
the  universe. 

3d.  The  Moral  Argument,  or  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
moral  consciousness  and  history  of  mankind. 

4th.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  Scripture 
and  the  supernatural  history  they  record. 

5th.  The  A  priori  Argument,  and  the  testimony  afforded  by 
reason  to  God  as  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
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6.  StaJte  the  Cosmciogical  Argument. 

It  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  thus — 

Major  Premise, — Every  new  existence  or  change  in  any 
thing  previously  existing  must  have  had  a  cause  pre-existing 
and  adequate. 

Minor  Premise, — ^The  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
parts  is  a  system  of  changes. 

Condusion, — Hence  the  universe  must  have  a  cause  exterior 
to  itself  and  the  ultimate  or  absolute  cause  must  be  eternal^ 
uncaused,  and  unchangeable. 

Ist  As  to  the  major  premise;  the  causal  judgment  is  in- 
tuitive and  absolutelv  universal  and  necessarv.  It  has  been 
denied  theoretically  oy  some  speculators,  as  Hume  and  Mill, 
but  it  is  always  used  by  them  and  all  others  in  all  their  rea- 
soning as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  things  it 
contains.  The  judgment  is  unavoidable;  the  opposite  is  un- 
thinkable. Something  exists  now,  therefore  something  must 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  that  which  has  existed  from 
eternity  is  the  cause  of  that  which  exists  now. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  causal  judgment  leads  to  an 
infinite  regressive  series  of  causes  and  effects.  But  this  is 
absurd.  (1.)  The  judgment  is  not  that  every  thing  must  have 
a  cause,  but  that  every  new  thing  or  change  must  have  been 
caused.  But  that  which  is  eternal  and  immutable  needs  no 
cause.  (2.)  An  infinite  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  absurd, 
for  that  is  only  a  series  of  changes,  which  is  precisely  that 
which  demands  a  cause,  and  all  the  more  imperatively  m  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  A  real  cause,  on  the  other  hand, — that 
m  which  the  causal  judgment  can  alone  absolutely  rest, — must 
be  neither  a  change  nor  a  series  of  changes,  but  something 
uncaused,  eternal  and  immutable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  philosophers  and  men  of  science 
without  exception  assume  tne  principles  asserted.  They  all 
postulate  an  eternal,  self-existent,  unchangeable  cause  of  the 
universe,  whether  a  personal  spirit,  or  material  atoms,  or  a 
substance  of  which  both  matter  and  spirit  are  modes,  or  an 
unconscious  intelligent  world-soul  in  umon  with  matter. 

2d.  As  to  the  minor  premise.  The  fact  that  the  universe 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  is  a  system  of  changes  is  empha- 
sized by  every  principle  and  lesson  of  modem  science.  Every 
discovery  in  the  fields  of  geology  and  astronomy,  and  all  spec- 
ulation— as  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion— embody  this  principle  as  their  very  essence. 

But  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  "Essay  on  Theism,"  pp.  142, 143, 
says:  "There  is  in  nature  a  permanent  element,  and  also  a 
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changeable:  the  changes  are  always  the  eflfeets  of  previous 
changes;  the  permanent  existences,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not 
effects  at  all.  .  .  .  There  is  in  every  object  another  and 
permanent  element,  viz.,  the  specific  elementary  substance  or 
substances  of  which  it  consists,  and  their  inherent  properties. 
These  are  not  known  as  beginning  to  exist;  within  the  range 
of  human  knowledge  they  had  no  beginning,  consequently  no 
cause;  though  they  themselves  are  causes  or  concauses  of  every 
thing  that  takes  place."  "  Whenever  a  physical  phenomenon 
is  traced  to  its  cause,  that  cause  when  analyzed  is  found  to  be 
a  certain  quantum  of  force,  combined  with  certain  collocations. 
.  .  .  The  force  itself  is  essentially  one  and  the  same,  and 
there  exists  of  it  in  nature  a  fixed  quantity,  which  (if  the  the- 
ory of  the  conservation  of  forces  be  true)  is  never  increased 
or  diminished.  Here  then  we  find  in  the  changes  of  material 
nature  a  permanent  element,  to  all  appearance  the  very  one 
of  which  we  are  in  quest.  This  it  is  apparently  to  which,  if  to 
any  thing,  we  must  assign  the  character  of  First  Cause." — 
"Essay  on  Theism,"  pp.  144,  145. 

We  answer — (1.)  The  existence  of  "Energy"  in  any  of  ita 
convertable  forms  dissociated  firom  matter  is  absolutely  un- 
thinkable. This  is  recognized  as  an  unquestionable  scientific 
truth  by  Stewart  and  Tait  ("Unseen  Universe,"  p.  79).  (2.)  It 
is  an  obvious  fact  "that  all  but  an  exceedingly  small  trac- 
tion of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  and  stars  goes  out  into 
gpace,  and  does  not  return  to  them.  In  the  next  place  the  vis- 
ible motion  of  the  large  bodies  of  the  universe  is  gradually 
being  stopped  by  something  which  may  be  denominated  ethe- 
rial  niction,"  ana  at  last  they  must  fall  together,  and  constitute 
by  successive  aggregations  one  mass.  "In  fine  the  degradation 
of  Energy  of  tne  visible  universe  proceeds,  'pari  passu^  with 
the  aggregation  of  mass.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
large  masses  of  the  visible  universe  are  of  finite  size,  is  sufli- 
cient  to  assure  us  that  the  process  can  not  have  been  going  on 
forever,  or  in  other  words  that  the  visible  universe  must  have 
had  an  origin  in  time" — since  (a)  Energy  remains  aggregated 
in  finite  quantities  yet  undiffused,  and  (6)  since  the  matter  of 
the  imiverse  still  remains  in  separate  masses.  Thus  the  verj' 
law  of  the  correlation  of  Ener^  to  which  Mill  appeals  proves, 
when  really  tested,  that  the  visible  universe  had  a  be^mning 
and  will  have  an  end.  Stewart  and  Tait  ("Unseen  Umverse,  ^ 
p.  166).  (3.)  His  assumption,  also,  that  the  matter  of  the  uni- 
verse IS  in  its  ultimate  atoms  eternal  and  unchangeable,  is  un- 
E roved  and  contrary  to  scientific  analogy.  Clark  Maxwell  (in 
is  address  as  President  of  the  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1870)  says:  "The  exact  equality  of  each  mole- 
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cule  to  all  others  of  the  same  kind  gives  it,  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schell  has  well  said,  the  essential  character  of  a  manufactured 
article,  and  precludes  the  idea  of  its  beinff  eternal  and  self-ex- 
istent." ^4.)  As  a  matter  of  feet  all  evolution  theories  as  to 
the  genesis  of  the  universe  necessarily  postulate  a  commence- 
ment in  time,  and  a  primordial  fire-mist.  But  this  fire-mist 
can  not  be  the  First  Cause  the  causal  judgment  demands,  be- 
cause it  is  not  eternal  and  immutable.  If  eternal  it  would  be 
folly  developed.  If  folly  developed  it  could  not  develop  into 
the  universe.  If  immutable  it  could  not  pass  into  change.  If 
not  immutable  it  is  itself,  like  the  universe  which  issues  firom 
it,  a  transient  condition  of  matter,  like  all  other  change  de- 
manding for  itself  a  cause. 

7.  Siode  the  Tdeclogical  Argument. 

Teleology  from  reXos,  end,  and  Ao>o?,  discourse,  is  the  sci- 
ence of  final  causes,  or  of  purposes  or  design  as  exhibited  in  the 
adjustments  of  parts  to  wholes,  of  means  to  ends,  of  organs  to 
uses  in  nature.  It  is  also  familiarly  called  the  Argument  from 
Design;  and  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
operations  of  an  intelligent  cause  in  nature.  It  may  be  profit- 
ablv  stated  in  two  forms  based  respectively  on  the  more  general 
and  the  more  special  manifestations  of  that  intelligence. 

First  Form.  Major  Premise, — Universal  order  and  harmony 
in  the  conspiring  operation  of  a  vast  multitude  of  separate  ele- 
ments can  be  explamed  only  by  the  postulate  of  an  mtelligent 
cause. 

Minor  Premise. — ^The  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts 
is  a  febric  of  the  most  complex  and  symmetrical  order. 

Condusion, — ^Therefore  the  eternal  and  absolute  cause  of  the 
miiverse  is  an  intelligent  mind. 

Second  Form.  Major  Premise. — ^The  adjustment  of  parts  and 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  effect  an  end  or  purpose  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  reference  to  a  designing  intelligence  and  will. 

Minor  Premise. — ^The  universe  is  full  of  such  adjustments  of 
parts,  and  of  organisms  composed  of  parts  conspiring  to  effect 
an  end. 

Condusion. — ^Therefore  the  First  Cause  of  the  universe  must 
be  an  intelHgent  mind  and  wiR 

These  arguments  if  valid  amount  to  proving  that  God  is 
an  eternal  self-existing  Person.  For  the  assumption  of  an  un- 
conscious intelligence,  or  of  an  intelligence  producing  effects 
without  the  exercise  of  will  is  absura  These  phrases  repre- 
sent no  possible  ideas.  And  inteUigence  and  will  together 
constitute  personality. 

As  to  the  first  form  of  the  argument  it  is  evident  that  the 
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very  fact  that  science  is  possible  is  an  indubitable  proof  that 
the  order  of  nature  is  intellectual  Science  is  a  product  of  the 
human  mind,  which  is  absolutely  incapable  of  passing  beyond 
the  laws  of  its  own  constitution.  Intuitions  oi  reason,  logical 
processes  of  analysis,  inductive  or  deductive  inference,  imagi- 
nation, invention,  and  all  the  activities  of  the  soul  organize  me 
scientific  process.  To  all  this  external  nature  is  found  perfectly 
to  correspond.  Even  the  most  subtle  solutions  of  abstract 
mathematical  and  mechanical  problems  have  been  subsequently 
found  by  experiment  to  have  been  anticipated  in  nature.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  expressions  of  numerical  and  geometrical 
harmonies,  and  are  instinct  with  reason  and  beauty.  Yet  these 
laws  although  invariable  under  invariable  conditions,  are  nei- 
ther eternal  nor  inherent  in  the  elementary  constitution  of  the 
universe.  The  properties  of  elemental  matter  are  constant, 
but  the  laws  which  organize  them  are  themselves  complicated 
effects  resulting  from  antecedent  adjustments  of  these  elements 
themselves  under  the  categories  of  time,  place,  quantity,  and 
quality.  As  these  adjustments  change  the  laws  change.  These 
adjustments,  therefore,  are  the  cause  of  these  laws,  and  the  ad- 
justments themselves  must  be  the  product  either  of  chance, 
which  is  absurd,  or  of  intelligence,  wnich  is  certain. 

This  intellectual  order  of  nature  is  the  first  necessary  postu- 
late of  all  science,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  all  the  processes  of 
the  universe  from  the  ^ouping  of  atoms  to  the  revolution  of 
worlds,  from  the  digestion  of  a  polyp  to  the  functional  action 
of  the  human  brain. 

As  to  the  second  form  of  this  Argument. — ^The  principle  of 
design  presupposes  the  general  intellectual  order  of  the  uni- 
verse and  her  laws,  and  presents  in  advance  the  affirmation 
that  the  character  of  the  First  Cause  is  ftirther  manifested  by 
the  everywhere  present  evidence  that  these  general  laws  are 
made  to  conspire  by  special  adjustments  to  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  evidently  intended.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by 
the  mutual  adjustments  of  the  various  provinces  of  nature,  and 
especially  by  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  and  the  re- 
lations they  involve,  of  organ  to  organism,  of  organism  to  in- 
stinct, ana  of  single  organisms  and  classes  of  organisms  to 
each  other  and  to  their  physical  surroundings.  In  many  cases 
the  intention  of  these  special  adjustments  is  self-evident  and 
undeniable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  to  the  pur- 
pose of  vision.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  obscure  and  conject- 
ural In  the  present  condition  of  science  we  can  understand 
only  in  part,  but  from  the  beginning  the  evidence  of  intel- 
ligent purpose  has  been  transparent  and  overwhelming.  A 
single  sentence  proves  intelligence,  although  the  context  is 
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undecipherable.     But  every  advance  of  science  discloses  the 
same  evidence  over  wider  areas  and  in  clearer  light. 

8.  Siaie  and  anstoer  the  objections  to  the  theistic  inference  from 
the  evidences  of  special  design. 

1st  Hume  ("  Dialo^es  on  Natural  Religion,"  Pt.  VII.,  etc.,) 
argues  that  our  conviction  that  adaptation  implies  design  is 
due  to  experience  and  cannot  go  beyond  it.  That  our  judg- 
ment  that  natural  organisms  imply  design  in  their  cause  is  an 
inference  from  the  analogy  of  human  contrivance,  and  its  eflFecta 
He  argues  further  that  this  analogy  is  false  because — (1.)  The 
human  worker  is  antecedently  known  to  us  as  an  intelligent 
contriver,  while  the  author  of  nature  is  antecedently  unknown, 
and  the  very  object  sought  to  be  verified  by  the  theistic  infer- 
ence. (2.)  The  processes  of  nature  are  all  unhke  the  processes 
by  which  man  executes  his  contrivances,  and  the  formation  of 
tne  world,  and  the  institution  of  the  processes  of  nature  are 
peculiar  effects  of  the  like  of  which  we  have  no  experience. 

We  anstoer — (1.)  The  argument  rests  upon  a  false  assump- 
tion of  fact.  The  human  contriver,  the  soiil  of  our  fellow-man, 
is  not  antecedently  known  to  us,  nor  is  ever  in  any  way  known 
except  by  the  character  of  the  works  by  which  he  manifests 
himself  And  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent is  the  Author  of  nature  known.  (2.)  It  rests  on  a  false 
assumption  of  principle.  The  analogy  of  human  contrivances 
is  not  the  ground  of  our  conviction  that  order  and  adaptation 
imply  intelligence.  It  is  a  universal  and  necessary  judgment 
of  reason  that  order  and  adaptation  can  onlv  spring  from  an 
intelligent  cause,  or  from  accident,  and  that  the  latter  supposi- 
tion is  absurd. 

2d.  Some  men  of  science,  who  have  become  habituated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  universe  as  an  absolute  unit,  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  are  executed  by  invariable  general  laws  (a 
mode  of  thought  in  which  for  centuries  science  was  anticipated 
by  Augustinian  Theology),  object  that  in  inferring  intention 
from  the  adjustment  of  parts  in  special  groups  or  systems,  the 
natural  theologian  had  mistaken  a  part  for  a  whole,  and  an 
incidental  effect  of  a  general  law,  resulting  from  special  and 
temporary  conditions,  lor  the  real  end  of  the  law  itself.  They 
hold  that  if  even  the  First  Cause  of  the  universe  were  intelli- 
gent, it  were  infinitely  absurd  for  men  to  presume  to  interpret 
nis  purpose  from  what  we  see  of  the  special  results  of  the 
'''[orking  of  laws  working  from  infinite  past  time,  through  infi- 
nite space,  and  over  an  infinite  system  of  conspiring  parts. 

Jve  anstoer — (1.)  It  is  self-evident  that  the  relations  of  the 
parts  of  a  special  whole  conspiring  to  a  special  end  may  be 
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fully  understood,  while  the  relations  of  that  special  whole  to 
the  general  whole  may  be  entirely  unknown,  although  strong 
light  is  thrown  even  on  this  side  by  reason  and  revelation.  A 
single  bone  of  an  unknown  species  of  animal  gives  undeniable 
evidence  of  special  adaptation,  and  may  even,  as  scientists  justly 
claim,  throw  light  beyond  itself  upon  the  constitution  oi  that 
otherwise  unknown  whole  to  which  it  belonged.  (2.)  We  con- 
fess that  this  criticism,  although  failing  as  to  the  argument 
from  design,  has  force  relatively  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
argument  nas  often  been  conceived.  The  older  natural  theolo- 
gians did  often  to  too  great  a  degree  abstract  individual  or- 
ganisms from  the  great  dynamic  whole  of  which  they  are 
products  as  well  as  parts.  Dr.  Flint  ("Theism,**  p.  159)  well 
distinguishes  between  the  intrinsic,  the  extrinsic,  and  the  vUi- 
mate  ends  of  any  special  adjustment  Thus  the  intrinsic  end 
of  that  special  adjustment  of  parts  called  the  eye  is  vision.  Its 
extrinsic  ends  are  the  uses  it  serves  to  the  animal  it  belongs 
to,  and  all  the  uses  he  serves  to  all  he  stands  immediately  or 
remotely  related  to.  Its  ultimate  end  is  the  end  of  the  uni- 
verse itself  "Theism,"  p.  163 — "When  we  affirm,  then,  that 
final  causes  in  the  sense  of  intrinsic  ends  are  in  things,  we 
affirm  merely  that  things  are  systematic  unities,  the  parts  of 
which  are  definitely  related  to  one  another,  and  co-ordinated 
to  a  common  issue;  and  when  we  affirm  that  final  causes  in 
the  sense  of  extrinsic  ends  are  in  things,  we  affij*m  merely  that 
thin^  are  not  isolated  and  independent  systems,  but  systems 
definitely  related  to  other  systems,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
parts  or  components  of  higner  systems,  and  means  to  issues 
more  comprehensive  than  their  own." 

It  is  true  indeed  that  a  man  can  not  discern  the  ultimate 
end  of  a  part  until  he  discerns  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole, 
and  that  ne  can  not  discern  aU  the  extrinsic  ends  of  any  spe- 
cial system  until  he  knows  all  its  relations  to  all  other  special 
systems.  Nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
relation  of  a  given  plant  or  animal  to  the  flora  or  faima  of  a 
continent,  may  be  aosolutely  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
root  or  the  claw  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  or  beast,  so  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  parts  which  conspire  to  make  a  spe- 
cial whole  are  adapted  to  efiFect  that  end  may  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood, while  we  Know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  extrmsic  relation 
of  that  special  whole  to  that  which  is  exterior  to  itself 

3d.  It  has  been  claimed  in  recent  times  by  a  certain  class 
of  scientists  that  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God  afforded  by 
the  order  and  adaptation  exhibited  in  the  processes  of  nature 
has  been  very  much  weakened,  if  not  absolutely  invalidated, 
by  the  assumed  probability  of  the  alternative  nypothesis  of 
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EvolutioiL  There  are  many  theoriea  of  Evolution,  but  the 
term  in  the  general  sense  denotes  the  judgment  that  the  state 
of  the  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  any  one  moment 
of  time,  has  its  cause  in  its  state  the  immediately  preceding 
moment,  and  that  these  changes  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  powers  inherent  in  nature,  and  that 
they  may  be  traced  back  from  moment  to  moment  without 
any  break  of  causal  continuity  through  all  past  time. 

All  possible  theories  of  Evolution,  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  theology,  may  be  classified  thus:  (1.)  Those  which 
neither  deny  nor  obscure  the  evidence  which  the  order  and 
adaptation  observed  in  nature  afiFord  to  the  existence  of  God, 
and  bis  immanence  in  and  providential  control  of  his  works. 
(2)  Those  which,  while  recognizing  God  as  the  original  source 
in  the  remote  past,  to  which  the  origination  and  the  primary 
adjustments  of  the  universe  are  to  be  referred,  yet  deny  his 
immanence  and  constant  providential  activity  in  his  worka 
(3.)  Those  which  professedly  or  virtually  obscure  or  deny  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  order  and  adaptation  of  the  universe 
for  the  existence  and  activity  of  God  alike  as  Creator  and  as 
Providential  Kuler. 

With  the  first  class  of  Evolution  theories  the  Natural  Theo- 
logian has,  of  course,  only  the  most  friendly  interest 

As  to  the  secfynd  class,  which  admits  that  a  divine  intelli- 
)nce  contrived  and  inaugurated  the  universe  at  the  absolute 
^^inning,  yet  deny  that  any  such  agent  is  immanent  in  the 
universe  controlling  its  processes,  wb  remark — (1.)  That  the 
point  we  have  at  present  to  establish  is  the  eternal  self-exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  and  not  the  mode  of  his 
relation  to  the  umverse.  The  latter  question  will  be  treated 
in  subsequent  chapters.  (2.)  It  is  far  more  philosophical,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  a  true  interpretation  of  the  scientific 
principle  of  continuity,  to  conceive  oi  the  First  Cause  as  imma- 
nent in  the  universe,  and  as  organically  concurring  with  all 
unintelligent  second  causes  in  all  processes  exhibitmg  power 
or  intelhgence.  This  is  recognized  by  that  large  majority  of 
scientific  men  who  are  either  orthodox  Theists,  or  who  refer  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  to  the  dynamic  ac- 
tion of  the  ^vine  will.  0.)  The  evidence  afforded  by  man's 
moral  consciousness  and  history  and  by  revelation,  to  the  im- 
mcuience  and  effective  agency  of  God  in  all  his  works,  is  un- 
answerable. 

As  to  the  (kird  class  of  Evolution  theories,  which  do  either 
professedly  or  virtually  obscure  or  deny  the  evidence  afforded 
by  order  or  contrivance  to  an  intelligent  First  Cause  of  the 
Universe,  as  for  example  the  theory  of  Darwin  as  to  the  differ- 
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t^\\9k\MiX\  (A  all  fKr^nimnM  throogli  aeddeniai  Tariations  occaning 
ihrongh  mAimiuA  time,  we  kcxakk — 

Int.  Kvf^  mich  Mcheme,  when  it  is  propoeed  as  an  accofxnt 
r/f  thf;  f;Xfirttng  tinirenne,  mnst  fomifih  a  probable  explanation 
<>f  /*//?  r;lawi^;M  f/f  farrtn.  It  is  notorious  that  eTery  tneory  of 
pttrhly  natnml  Evolntion  fails  ntterly  to  explain  the  following 
Tsu^m:  (L)  'Hift  oriifination  of  life.  It  conld  not  have  existed 
in  thfj  finj-mist  It  conld  not  have  been  generated  by  that 
whuth  has  no  life.  The  mature  decision  of  science  to-daj 
0^78)  is  f;xpressed  in  the  old  axiom  omne  vhmm  ex  vivo.  (2.) 
T)io  ori^'n  r/f  s^^nsatirnL  (3.)  Also  of  intelligence  and  will 
li).  Also  of  (jonscience.  (5.)  The  establishment  of  distinct  log- 
Hjally  crirrolatcd  and  persistent  types  of  genera  and  roecies, 
xuii\\\\M\m\  by  the  law  of  hybridity.  (6.)  The  origin  of  man. 
l*rof'  Vircjhow  of  Berlin,  in  nis  recent  address  at  the  German 
Assocjifttion  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Munich,  says, 
**  You  arc  aware  that  I  am  now  specially  engaged  in  the  study 
of  anthropolo^;  but  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  every  positive 
a<lvan('.(s  whicli  wo  have  made  in  the  province  of  prenistoric 
anthropology  has  actually  removed  us  further  from  the  proof 
of  such  connoction  (t.  e.,  the  descent  of  man  from  any  lower 

typcO." 

2(1.  Hut  ovon  if  continuous  evolution  could  be  proved  as  a 
fa(?i,  tli(»  sigiiiflcauoo  of  the  evidence  of  intelligent  order  and 
oontrivrtiico  would  not  bo  in  the  least  affected.  It  would  only 
OHtabliHli  a  nu^thod  or  system  of  means,  but  could  in  no  degree 
altor  tho  naturo  of  tho  effect,  nor  the  attributes  of  the  real  cause 
(lls(il(mo(l  liy  tlioni.  (I.)  The  laws  of  abiogenesis,  of  reproduc- 
tion, of  Moxual  (lifforontiation  and  reproduction,  of  heredity,  of 
variation,  stioli  as  can  evolve  souBation,  reason,  conscience,  and 
will  out  of  atoms  and  moohanical  energy,  would  all  still  remain 
t(»  l»o  iUHH)untiHl  for.  (2.)  Laws  are  never  causes,  but  always 
oontplipaioil  nunlos  of  action  resulting  from  the  co-action  of 
Innmnorublo  unoonsoious  agents.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
t^xplanutiouH  thoy  art>  tho  vory. complex  effects  for  which  reason 
(hnnanvls  an  intoUootual  oauso.  (55.)  All  physical  laws  result 
Ihun  tho  ovi^iiud  pn>portioH  of  matter  acting  under  the  mutual 
oiMwUtivni  of  oortaiu  ooinplioatod  ai^ustments.  Change  the  ad- 
jUHhnonts  and  tho  laws  ohangt\  Iho  laws  which  execute  evo- 
mtion»  or  mthor  into  whioh  tho  pnx'oss  of  evolution  is  analyzed, 
\\\\\\^\  bo  ivfonvd  l^u^k  to  tho  original  adjustments  of  the  ma- 
toriwl  olomoutj*  of  tho  fiiXMuist  Those  adjustments,  in  which 
t^\  t\itvviv  vmW  auvi  lifo  is  by  hyjx^tliesis  latent  must  have 
boon  oanstnl  by  ohanot^  or  inU^lli^MUH\  Huxley  in  his  "Criti- 
oi»u\s  ou  Origin  of  SjHHnois,"  jv  xkX  founds  tho  whole  logic  of 
Kvolntiou  vxn  ohwuH>  thus:  It  haj?  Kx>n  *' demonstrated  that  an 
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apparatns  thoroughly  well-adapted  to  a  particular  purpose,  may 
be  the  result  of  a  method  of  trial  and  error  worked  out  by  un- 
intelligent agents,  as  well  as  of  the  direct  application  of  the 
means  appropriate  to  that  end  by  an  intelligent  agent"  "Ac- 
cording to  Teleology,  each  organism  is  like  a  rifle  bullet  fired 
straight  at  a  mark;  according  to  Darwin  organisms  are  Uke 
grape-shot,  of  which  one  hits  something  and  the  rest  fall  wide." 
The  modem  scientific  explanation  of  the  processes  of  the  imi- 
verse  by  physical  causes  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  mind,  differs 
from  the  old  lon^-exploded  chance  theory,  only  by  the  acci- 
dents (a)  of  the  juggling  use  of  the  words  "laws  of  nature," 
(6)  and  the  assimiption  that  chance  operating  through  indefi- 
nate  duration  can  accomplish  the  work  of  intelligence.  But  as 
no  man  can  believe  that  any  amount  of  time  will  explain  the 
form  of  flint  knives  and  arrow  heads,  in  the  absence  of  human 
agents,  or  that  any  number  of  throws  could  cast  a  font  of  type 
into  the  order  of  letters  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  so  no  man 
can  rationally  believe  that  the  compUcated  and  significantly 
intellectual  order  of  the  imiverse  sprang  from  chance.  (4)  In 
artificial  breeding  man  selects.  In  "natural  selection"  nature 
selects.  Hence,  if  the  results  are  the  most  careful  adjustments 
to  effect  purpose,  it  follows  that  that  characteristic  must  be 
stamped  upon  the  organisms  by  nature,  and  hence  nature  itself 
must  therefore  be  intelligently  directed,  either  (a)  by  an  intel- 
ligence immanent  in  her  elements,  or  in  her  whole  as  organized, 
or  (6)  by  the  original  adjustment  of  her  machinery  by  an  intel- 
ligent Creator. 

9.  Siode  the.  Moral  ArgumerU,  or  the  Evidence  afforded  hy  the 
Moral  Consciousness  and  History  of  mankind. 

The  Cosmological  argument  led  us  to  an  eternal  self-existent 
First  Cause.  The  argimient  from  the  order  and  adaptation  dis- 
covered in  the  processes  of  the  universe  revealed  this  great 
First  Cause  as  possessing  intelligence  and  will;  that  is,  as  a 
personal  spirit  The  moral  or  anthropological  argument  fur- 
nishes new  data  for  inference,  at  once  confirming  the  former 
conclusions  as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  intelli- 
gent First  Cause,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  concep 
tion  the  attributes  of  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 
The  argument  from  design  includes  the  argument  from  cause, 
and  the  argument  from  righteousness  and  benevolence  includes 
both  the  arguments  from  cause  and  from  design,  and  adds  to 
them  a  new  element  of  its  own. 

This  group  of  arguments  may  be  stated  thus : 
1st.  Consciousness  is  the  ftmdamental  ground  of  all  knowl- 
edge.    It  gives  us  immediately  the  knowledge  of  self  as  exist- 
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ing  and  as  the  subject  of  certain  attributes,  and  the  agent  in 
certain  forms  of  activity.  These  souls  and  all  their  attributes 
must  be  accounted  for.  They  have  not  existed  from  eternity. 
They  could  not  have  been  evolved  out  of  material  elements, 
because — (1.)  Consciousness  testifies  to  their  unity,  simplicity, 
and  spkituahV  (2.)  The  laws  of  reaaou  and  the  moral  eenie 
can  not  be  explained  as  the  result  of  transformed  sense  impres- 
sions modified  by  association  derived  by  heredity  ^Mill  and 
Spencer);  for,  (a)  they  are  universally  the  same,  (6)  incapable 
of  analysis,  (c)  necessary,  and  (d)  sovereign  over  all  impulses. 
Therefore  the  human  soul  must  have  been  created,  and  its  Cre- 
ator must  have  attributes  superior  to  his  work. 

2d.  Man  is  essentially  and  universally  a  religious  bein^. 
The  sense  of  absolute  dependence  and  moral  accountability  is 
inherent  in  his  nature,  universal  and  necessary.  Conscience 
always  implies  responsibiUty  to  a  superior,  in  moral  authority, 
and  therefore  in  moral  character.  It  is  especially  implied  in 
the  sense  of  guilt  which  accompanies  every  violation  of  con- 
science. God  is  manifested  and  recognized  in  conscience  as  a 
holy,  righteousj  just,  and  intelligent  will;  f.  e.,  a  holy  personal 
spirit. 

3d.  The  adaptations  of  nature,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  their 
relations  to  sentient  beings,  are  characteristically  beneficent, 
and  evidence  a  general  purpose  to  promote  happiness,  and  to 
gratify  a  sense  of  beauty.  This  implies  design,  and  design  of 
a  special  esthetic  and  moral  character,  and  proves  that  the  Pirst 
Cause  is  benevolent  and  a  lover  of  beauty. 

4th.  The  entire  history  of  the  human  race,  as  far  as  known, 
discloses  a  moral  order  and  purpose,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  intelligence  or  moral  purpose  of  the  human  agents  con- 
cerned, which  discovers  an  all-embracing  unity  of  plan,  com- 
prehending all  peoples  and  all  centuriea  The  phenomena  of 
social  and  national  life,  of  ethnological  distribution,  of  the  de- 
velopment and  diflfusion  of  civilizations  and  religions  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  existence  of  a  wise,  righteous,  and  be- 
nevolent ruler  and  educator  of  mankind. 

10.  StaJi/e,  and  ansiuer  the  objections  to  the  Moral  Argument. 

These  objections  are  founded — 1st.  On  the  mechanical  in- 
variability of  natural  laws,  and  their  inexorable  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  sentient  creatures.  2d.  The  sufferings  of  irrational 
animals.  3d.  The  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evils  among 
men.  4th.  The  unequal  apportionment  of  providential  favors, 
and  the  absence  of  all  proportion  between  the  measure  of 
happiness  allotted,  and  the  respective  moral  characters  of  the 
recipients. 
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These  difficulties,  more  or  less  trying  to  the  faith  of  all,  are 
the  real  occasion  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  of  ^ep- 
tical  atheism.  John  Stewart  Mill  in  his  "Essay  on  Nature" 
("Three  Essays  on  Religion  ")  describes  it  as  the  characteristic 
of  "Nature  "  ruthlessly  to  inflict  suffering  and  death,  and  affirms 
that  the  cause  of  nature,  if  a  personal  will,  must  be  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  In  his  "  Essay  on  Theism,**  Pt  iL,  he 
argues  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  that  the  author  of  nature, 
such  as  we  know  it,  is  at  once  omniscient  and  onmipotent  and 
absolutely  just  and  benevolent  is  abominably  immoral  That 
he  can  be  excused  of  cruelty  and  injustice  only  on  the  plea  of 
limited  knowledge  or  power,  or  both.  He  sums  up  his  con- 
clusion from  the  evidence  thus:  "A  Being  of  great  but  limited 
power,  how  or  by  what  Hmited  we  cannot  even  conjecture;  of 
great  and  perhaps  imlimited  intelligence,  but  perhaps  also  more 
narrowly  Emited  than  his  power:  who  desires  and  pays  some 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  nis  creatures,  but  who  seems  to  have 
otner  motives  oi  action  which  he  cares  more  for,  and  who  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  created  the  universe  for  that  pur- 
pose only.**  In  his  "Autobiography,**  ch.  iL,  he  says  of  his  fa- 
ther, James  Mill,  "I  have  heard  him  say,  that  the  turning  point 
of  his  mind  on  the  subject  was  reading  Butler  s  Analogy.  That 
work,  of  which  he  always  continued  to  speak  with  respect,  kept 
him,  as  he  said,  for  some  considerable  time,  a  believer  in  the 
divine  authority  of  Christianity ;  by  proving  to  him,  that  what- 
ever are  the  difficulties  of  believing  that  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments proceed  from,  or  record  the  acts  of,  a  perfectly  wise 
and  gooa  being,  the  same  and  still  greater  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  belief,  that  a  being  of  such  a  character  can  have 
been  the  Maker  of  the  imiverse.  He  considered  Butler*s  argu- 
ment as  conclusive  against  the  only  opponents  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Those  who  admit  an  omnipotent  as  well  as 
perfectly  just  and  benevolent  Maker  and  Ruler  of  such  a  world 
as  this,  can  say  little  against  Christianity  but  what  can  with 
at  least  equal  fcrce  be  retorted  against  themselves.  Finding, 
therefore,  no  halting  place  in  Deism,  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
perplexity,  until,  doubtless  after  many  struggles,  he  yielded  to 
the  conviction,  that  concerning  the  origin  of  things  nothing 
whatever  can  be  known.** 

We  answer — 1st.  It  is  imquestionably  true  that  God  has 
not  created  the  universe  for  the  single  purpose,  or  even  for  the 
chief  purpose,  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Our 
reason  and  observation,  and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  unite  in 
revealing  as  far  higher  and  more  worthv  ends  of  divine  action 
the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  ana  the  promotion  by  edu- 
cation and  discipline  of  the  highest  excellence  of  his  intelligent 
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dence,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  principles 
The  (jod  whom  nature  veils  while  it  reveals 
us  unveiled  in  all  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
in  the  person  of  Christ     He  who  hath  sei 
the  Father.     The  truth  of  Theism  is  demo: 
son,  and  henceforth  will  never  be  held  ej 

loyally  acknowledge  his  Lordship  oyer  inteueot* «- 

and  lifa 

12.  State  the  principle  upon  which  the  A  priori  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  God  rest,  the  valve  of  the  principle,  and  the  prin- 
cipal forms  in  which  they  have  been  presented. 

An  d  posteriori  argument  is  one  which  logically  ascends 
from  facts  of  experience  to  causes,  or  principles.     Thus  by 
means  of  the  preceding  arguments  we  nave  oeen  led  from 
the  fsLcta  of  consciousness  and  of  external  nature  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Grod  as  an  intelli^nt  and  righteous  personal  spirit, 
the  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent  First  Cause  and   Moral 
Governor.     An  d  pruyri  argument  is  one  which  proceeds  from 
the  necessary  ideas  of  reason  to  the  consequences  necessarily 
deduced  fit)m  them,  or  the  truths  necessarily  involved  in  them. 
It  is  certain  that  the  intuitions  of  necessary  truth  are  the 
same  in  all  men.    They  are  not  generalizations  from  experience, 
but  are  presupposed  m  all  experience.     Thev  bear  the  stamp 
of  universality  and  necessitj.     They  have  objective  validity, 
not  depending  upon  the  subjective  state  of  personal  conscious- 
ness, nor  depending  upon  the  nature  of  things,  but  anterior 
and  superior  to  all  things.     What  then  can  be  the  ground  of 
eternal,  necessary,  universal,  imchangeable  truth,  unless  it  be 
an  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  unchangeable  nature,  of  whose 
essence  they  are. 

We  have  seen  that  our  reasons  can  rest  only  in  a  cause 
itself  uncaused.  An  uncaused  cause  must  be  eternal,  self-ex- 
istent, and  unchangeable.  We  have  in  our  minds  ideas  and 
intuitions  of  infinity  and  perfection,  as  well  as  of  eternity,  seli- 
existence,  and  immutabihty.  "  These,  imless  they  are  wholly 
delusive — which  is  what  we  are  unable  to  conceive — ^must  be 

fredicable  of  some  being.  The  sole  question  is.  Of  what  being? 
t  must  be  of  him  who  has  been  proved  to  be  the  First  Cause 
of  all  things,  the  source  of  all  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness displaved  in  the  universe.  It  can  not  be  the  universe 
itself  for  that  has  been  shown  to  be  but  an  eflfect,  to  have 
before  and  behind  it  a  Mind,  a  Person.  It  can  not  be  our- 
selves, or  any  thing  to  which  our  senses  can  reach,  seeing  that 
^e  and  they  are  finite,  contingent,  and  imperfect  The  author 
of  the  universe  alone — the  Father  of  our  spints,  and  the  Giver 
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of  every  ^ood  and  perfect  gifl^-can  be  uncreated,  and  uncon- 
ditioned,  infinite,  and  perfect.  This  completes  the  idea  of  God 
BO  far  as  it  can  be  reacned  or  formed  by  natural  reason.  And 
it  gives  consistency  to  the  idea.  The  conclusions  of  the  d  j?o«- 
teriori  arguments  fail  to  satisfy  either  the  mind  or  the  heart 
until  they  are  connected  with  and  supplemented  by,  the  intui- 
tion of  the  reason — infinity.  The  conception  of  any  other  than 
an  infinite  God— a  God  unlimited  in  all  his  perfections— is  a 
sell-contradictory  conception  which  the  intelligence  refuses  to 
entertain."— Dr.  Flint,  "Theism,"  p.  291. 

1.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1093-1109),  in  his 
^^ Monologium  and  Proslogium"  states  the  argument  thus:  We 
have  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being.  But  real  exist- 
ence is  a  necessary  element  of  infinite  perfection.  Therefore 
an  infinitely  perfect  being  exists,  otherwise  the  infinitely  per- 
fect as  we  conceive  it  would  lack  an  essential  element  of 
perfection.  2.  Des  Cartes  (1596-1650)  in  his  "  Meditationes  de 
prima pMlosophia,"  prop.  2,  p.  89,  states  it  thus:  The  idea  of  an 
mfinitely  perfect  being  which  we  possess  could  not  have  orig- 
inated in  a  finite  source,  and  therefore  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  an  infinitelj  perfect  being.  He  also  in  other 
connections  claims  that  this  idea  represents  an  objective  reality, 
because  (1)  it  is  pre-eminently  clear,  and  ideas  carry  convic- 
tion of  correspondence  to  truth  in  proportion  to  their  clearness, 
and  (2)  it  is  necessary.  3.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1705,  published 
his  "Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  He 
argues  that  time  and  space  are  infinite  and  necessarily  existent 
But  thej  are  not  pubstances.  Therefore  there  must  exist  an 
eternal  infinite  substance  of  which  they  are  properties. 

The  Principal  Anti-Theistio  Theories. 

13.  What  18  Atheism? 

Atheism,  according  to  its  etymology,  signifies  a  denial  of 
the  being  of  God.  It  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
Socrates  and  other  philosophers,  to  inaicate  that  they  failed  to 
conform  to  the  popular  religion.  In  the  same  sense  it  was 
applied  to  the  early  Christians.  Since  the  usage  of  the  term 
Theism  has  been  definitely  fixed  in  all  modem  languages,  athe- 
ism necessarily  stands  for  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal Creator  and  Moral  Governor.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  recog- 
nition of  God  as  manifesting  himself  in  consciousness  and  the 
works  of  nature,  atheism  is  still  possible  as  an  abnormal  state 
of  consciousness  induced  by  sophistical  speculation  or  by  the 
indulgence  of  sinful  passions,  precisely  as  subjective  idealism  is 
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poBsibla  It  exists  in  the  following  forms:  1.  Practical,  2.  Spec- 
ulative. Again  Speculative  Atheism  may  be  (1)  Dogmatic,  as 
when  the  conclusion  is  reached  either  (a)  that  God  does  not 
exist,  or  (6)  that  the  human  faculties  are  positively  incapable 
of  ascertaining  or  of  verifying  his  existence  (e.  gr.,  Herbert 
Spencer,  "First  Principles,"  pt  1).  (2.)  Skeptical,  as  when  the 
existence  is  simply  doubted,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evi- 
dence generally  reUed  upon  is  denied.  (^3.)  Virtual,  as  when 
(a.)  principles  are  maintamed  essentially  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  God,  or  with  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge 
of  him  :  e.  ^.,  by  materialists,  positivists,  absolute  idealists. 
(6.)  When  some  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
are  denied,  as  by  Pantheists,  and  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  '*  Essays 
on  BeKgion."  (c)  When  explanations  of  the  universe  are  given 
which  exclude  fa*)  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator  and 
Governor,  (6*)  tne  moral  government  of  Goa,  and  the  moral 
freedom  of  man,  e.  g.,  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
and  Necessitarians  generally.  See  Ulnci,  "God  and  Nature" 
and  "Review  of  Strauss";  Strauss,  "Old  and  New";  Buchanan, 
"Modem  Atheism";  Tulloch,  "Theism";  Flint,  "Theism." 

14  What  18  Ditalism? 

Dualism,  in  philosophy  the  opposite  of  Monism,  is  the  doc- 
trine that  there  are  two  genencally  distinct  essences.  Matter 
and  Spirit  in  the  universe.     In  this  sense  the  common  doctrine 
of  Christendom  is  dualistic.    All  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers 
held  the  eternal  independent  existence  of  matter,  and  conse- 
quentlv  all  among  them  who  were  also  Theists  were  strictly 
cosmological  dualists.     The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  a  my- 
thological dualism  desired  to  accoimt  for  the  existence  of 
evil    Ormuzd  and  Ahnman,  the  personal  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  sprang  from  a  supreme  abstract  aivini^,  Akerenes. 
Some  of  the  sects  of  this  reUgion  held  dualism  in  its  absolute 
fonn,  and  referred  all  evil  to  vXj^,  self-existent  matter.     This 
pinciple  dominated  amonff  the  various  spurious   Christian 
Gnostic  sects  in  the  second  century,  and  m  the  system  of 
Manes  in  the  third  century,  and  its  prevalence  in  the  oriental 
world  is  manifested  in  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.     See  J.  F.  Clarke,  "  Ten  Rehgions " ;  Hardwicke, 
"Christ  and  other  Masters";  Neanders  "Church  Historv"; 
Preseens^,  "Early  Years  of  Christianity";  Tennemann,  "Alan- 
Tud  Hist.  Philos.'*^ 

15.  What  is  Fdytheism  ? 

Polytheism  (leoXvi  and  Beoi)  distributes  the  perfections  and 
iiinctions  of  the  infinite  God  among  many  limited  god&     It 
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sprang  out  of  the  nature-worship  represented  in  the  earliest 
Hindu  Veds,  so  soon  and  so  generally  supplanting  primitive 
monotheism.  At  first,  as  it  long  remained  in  Chaldea  send 
Arabia,  it  consisted  in  the  worship  of  elements,  especially  of 
the  stars  and  of  fire.  Subsequently  it  took  special  forms  from 
the  traditions,  the  genius,  ana  the  relative  civilizations  of  each 
nationality.  Among  the  rudest  savages  it  sank  to  Fetichism 
as  in  western  and  central  Africa.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
made  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  their  refined  humanita- 
rianism  in  the  apotheosis  oi  heroic  men  rather  than  the  revela- 
tion of  incarnate  gods.  In  India,  springing  from  a  pantheistic 
philosophy,  it  has  been  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
treme, both  in  respect  to  the  number,  and  the  character  of  its 
deities.  Whenever  polytheism  has  been  connected  with  spec- 
ulation it  appears  as  the  exoteric  counterpart  of  pantheism. 
Carlyle,  "Iiero- worship";  Max  Muller,  "Compar.  JMyth.,"  in 
Oxford  Essays;  Prof  Tyler,  "Theology  of  Greek  Poets." 

16.  Whjoi  is  Deism  ? 

Deism,  from  dens,  although  etymologically  synonymous  with 
theism,  from  6e6^,  has  been  distinguished  from  it  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  designates  a  system  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator,  but  denying  his  controlling 
presence  in  the  world,  his  immediate  moral  government,  ana 
all  supernatural  intervention  and  revelation.  The  movement 
began  with  the  English  Deists,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
(1581-1648),  Hobbes  (tl680),  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke  (1678- 
1751),  Thomas  Paine  (tl809),  etc.  It  pstssed  over  to  France 
and  was  represented  by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists.     It 

Sassed  over  into  Germany  and  was  represented  by  Lessing  and 
leimarus  {^^Wd/eTibiUtd  Fragmentist  ),  and  invading  Church 
and  Theology,  it  was  essentially  represented  bv  the  old  school 
of  naturalistic  rationalists,  who  admitted  with  it  a  low  and 
inconsequent  form  of  Socinianism,  e.  gr.,  Eichhom  (1752-1827), 
Paulus  (1761-1851),  Wegscheider  (1771-1848).  It  has  been 
represented  in  America  by  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  and  the 
extreme  left  of  the  party  known  as  "  Liberal  Christians."  In 
Germany  mere  deistical  naturalism  gave  way  to  pantheism, 
as  the  latter  has  recently  given  way  to  materialistic  atheism, 


Rationalism  " ;  Butler's  "  Analogy." 

17.  What  is  Idealism? 

*'  Idealism  is  the  doctrine  that  in  external  perceptions  the 
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objects  immediately  known  are  ideas.     It  has  been  held  under 
various  forms." — See  Hamilton's  "  Reid,"  Note  C. 

"Some  of  the  phases  of  modem  Idealism  among  the  Ger- 
mans, may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Lewes : — *  I 
see  a  tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that  there  are 
three  things  impUed  in  this  one  fact  of  vision,  viz. :  a  tree,  an 
image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  that  apprehends  that  ima^. 
Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I  alone  who  exist.  The  tree  and  tne 
ima^  of  it  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my 
mind.  This  is  stibjective  idealism.  Schelling  tells  me  that  botn 
the  tree  and  my  ego  (or  self),  are  existences  equally  real  or 
ideal;  but  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  the 
absolute,  the  infinite,  or  unconditioned.  This  is  objective  ideal- 
ism.  But  Hegel  tells  me  that  all  these  explanations  are  false. 
The  only  thing  really  existing  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  is 
the  idea,  the  relation.  The  eqo  and  the  tree  are  but  two  terms 
of  the  relation,  and  owe  their  reality  to  it  This  is  absolute 
idealism.  According  to  this,  there  is  neither  mind  nor  matter, 
heaven  or  earth,  God  or  man.'  The  doctrine  opposed  to  Ideal- 
ism is  Realism." — "Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences," 
by  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  1878. 

18.  WTial  is  Materialism  ? 

Ab  soon  as  we  begin  to  reflect  we  become  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  two  everywhere  interlaced,  but  always  distinct 
classes  of  phenomena — of  thought,  feeling,  will  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  extension,  inertia,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Analyze 
these  as  we  may,  we  never  can  resolve  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  one  class  we  come  to  know  through  consciousness,  the 
other  through  sensation,  and  we  know  the  one  as  directly  and 
as  certainly  as  the  other;  and  as  we  can  never  resolve  either 
into  the  other,  we  refer  the  one  class  to  a  substance  called 
spirit,  and  the  other  class  to  a  substance  called  matter. 

Materialists  are  a  set  of  superficial  philosophers  in  whom 
the  moral  consciousness  is  not  vivid,  ana  who  have  formed  the 
habit  of  exclusively  directing  attention  to  the  obiects  of  the 
senses,  and  explaining  phvsical  phenomena  by  mecnanical  con- 
ceptions. Hence  they  fall  into  tne  fundamental  error  of  affirm- 
ing— (1.)  That  there  is  but  one  substance,  or  rather  that  afl  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  atoms 
and  force.  (2.)  That  intelligence,  feeling,  conscience,  volition, 
etc,  are  only  properties  of  matter,  or  ftinctions  of  material 
organization,  or  modifications  of  convertible  ener^.  Intelli- 
gence did  not  precede  and  effect  order  and  organization,  but 
order  and  or^nization  developed  by  laws  inherent  in  matter 
develop  inteUigenca  The  Grerman  Darwinists  style  that  system 
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the  ^^ mechanuxHXivsal"  development  of  the  universe;  Huxley 
says  life,  and  hence  organization  results  from  the  "molecular 
mechanics  of  the  protoplasm." 

We  answer — 1st.  Tnis  is  no  recondite  theory,  as  some  pre- 
tend, concerning  substance.  If  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness are  resolved  into  modifications  of  matter  and  force,  i  e., 
ultimately  into  some  mode  of  motion,  then  all  ultimate  and 
necessary  truth  is  impossible,  duty  has  no  absolute  obligation, 
conscience  is  a  lie,  consciousness  a  delusion,  and  freedom  of 
will  absurd.  All  truth  and  duty,  all  honor  and  hope,  all  mo- 
rality and  religion,  would  be  dissolved. 

2d.  The  theory  is  one-sided  and  unwarrantable.  In  fact  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  and  of  its  intuitions  and  powers  are 
more  direct  and  clear  than  the  scientist's  knowledge  of  matter. 
What  does  he  know  of  the  real  nature  of  the  atom,  of  force, 
of  gravitv,  etc. 

3d.  The  explanation  of  matter  bv  mind,  of  force  and  order 
by  intelligence  and  will,  is  rational  But  the  explanation  of 
tne  phenomena  of  intelligence,  will,  and  consciousness  as  modes 
of  matter  or  force  is  absurd.  The  reason  can  rest  in  the  one 
and  can  not  in  the  other.  The  soul  of  man  is  known  to  be  an 
absolute  cause — ^matter  is  known  not  to  be,  to  be  but  the  vehi- 
cle of  force,  and  force  to  be  in  a  process  of  dispersion.  Intelli- 
gence is  known  to  be  the  cause  of  order  and  organization, 
organization  can  not  be  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  intelligence. 

Tyndal  ("AthensBum"  for  August  29,  1868)  says:  "The 
passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite 
thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur 
simultaneously :  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor 
apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us 
to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one  phenomenon  to 
the  other.  ...  In  affirming  that  the  ^owth  of  the  body 
is  mechanical,  and  that  thou^t  as  exercised  by  us  has  its 
correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain,  I  think  the  position  of 
the  Materialist  is  stated  as  far  as  that  position  is  a  tenable  one. 
I  think  the  Materialist  will  be  able  finally  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion against  all  attacks;  but  I  do  not  think  as  the  human  mind 
is  at  present  constituted,  that  he  can  pass  beyond  it  I  do  not 
think  he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecular  grouping  and 
his  molecular  motions  explain  every  thing.  In  reality  they 
explain  nothing." 

19.  What  is  Pantheism? 

Pantheism  {itav  Beds)  is  absolute  monism,  maintaining  that 
the  entire  phenomenal  universe  is  the  everchanging  existence- 
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form  of  the  one  single  universal  enbetance,  which  is  God.  Thus 
God  is  all,  and  all  is  God.  God  is  t6  or,  absolute  bein^,  of 
which  every  finite  thing  is  a  differentiated  and  transient  form. 
This  doctrme  is,  of  course,  capable  of  assuming  very  various 
forms.  (1.)  The  one-substance  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  He  held 
that  God  is  the  one  absolute  substance  of  all  tnings,  possessing 
two  attributes,  thought  and  extension,  from  which  respectively 
the  physical  and  intellectual  worlds  proceed  by  an  eternal,  nec- 
essary, and  unconscious  evolution.  ^2.)  The  material  panthe- 
ism of  Strauss,  "Old  and  New  Faith.  (3.)  The  idealistic  paai- 
theism  of  Schelling,  maintaining  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object;  and  of  Hegel,  maintaining  the  absolute  identity  of 
thought  and  existence  as  determinations  of  the  one  absolute 
Spirit. 

It  is  obvious  that  pantheism  in  all  its  forms  must  either 
deny  the  moral  personality  of  God,  or  that  of  man,  or  both. 
Logically  it  renders  both  impossible.  God  comes  to  self-con- 
sciousness only  in  man ;  the  consciousness  of  free  personal  self- 
determination  in  man  is  a  delusion ;  moral  responsibility  is  a 
prejudice ;  the  supernatural  is  impossible  and  religion  is  super- 
stition. Yet  sucn  is  the  flexibility  of  the  system,  that  in  one 
form  it  puts  on  a  mystical  guise,  representing  God  as  the  all- 
person  aosorbing  the  world  into  himself,  ana  in  the  opposite 
form  it  puts  on  a  purely  naturalistic  guise,  representing  the 
world  as  absorbing  God,  and  the  human  race  in  its  ever-cul- 
minating development  the  only  object  of  reverence  or  devotion. 
The  same  Spinoza  who  was  declared  by  Pascal  and  Bossuet  to 
be  an  atheist,  is  represented  by  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher  to 
be  the  most  devout  of  mystics.  The  intense  individuality  of 
the  material  science  of  this  century  has  reacted  powerfully  on 
pantheism,  substituting  materialism  for  idealism,  retiring  God, 
and  elevating  man,  as  is  seen  in  the  recent  degradation  of  pan- 
theism into  atheism  in  the  case  of  Feuerbach  and  Strauss,  etc. 

The  most  ancient,  persistent,  and  prevalent  pantheism  of 
the  world's  history  is  that  of  India.  As  a  religion  it  has 
moulded  the  character,  customs,  and  mythologies  of  the  people 
for  4,000  years.  As  a  philosophy  it  has  appeared  in  three  prm- 
cipal  forms — ^the  Sanckhya,  the  Nyaya,  and  the  Vedanta.  Pan- 
theistic modes  of  thought  more  or  less  underlay  all  forms  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of 
Plotinus  (t205-270).  Porphyry  (233-305),  and  Jamblicus  (t333). 
It  reappeared  in  John  Scotus  Engena  (b.  800),  and  with  the  Neo- 
Platonists  of  the  Kenaissance — e.  g,,  Giordano  Bruno  (flBOO). 
Modem  pantheism  began  with  Benedict  Spinoza  (1632-1677), 
and  closes  with  the  disciples  of  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

Besides  pure  pantheism  there  has  existed  an  infinite  variety 
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of  impure  forms  of  virtual  pantheism.  This  is  true  of  all  sys- 
tems that  affirm  the  impersonality  of  the  infinite  and  absolute, 
and  which  resolve  all  the  divine  attributes  into  modes  of  caus- 
ality. The  same  is  true  of  all  systems  which  represent  provi- 
dential preservation  as  a  continual  creation,  deny  the  re€tl  effi- 
ciency of  second  causes,  and  make  God  the  only  agent  in  the 
universe,  e.  a,  Edwards  on  "Original  Sin,"  pi  4,  cL  3,  and 
Emmons.  Under  the  same  general  category  falls  the  fanciful 
doctrine  of  Emanations,  which  was  the  chief  feature  of  Oriental 
Theosophies,  and  the  Hylozoism  of  Averroes  (tll98),  which  sup- 
poses the  co-eternity  of  matter  and  of  an  unconscious  plastic 
anima  mundi.  See  Himt,  "  Ess^  on  Pantheism,"  London,  1866; 
Saisset,  "Modem  Pantheism,"  Edinburgh,  1863;  Cousin,  "His- 
tory of  Modem  Philosophv";  Kitter's  "Hist  Ancient  Philos."; 
Buchanan,  "Faith  in  God,  *  etc.;  Dollinger,  "Gentile  and  Jew," 
London,  1863 ;  Max  MuUer,  "  Hist.  Anc.  Sancrit  Lit" 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THEOLOGY. 

•A  general  definition  of  Theology,  Chap.  I.,  Quea.  1. 

1.  TFhat  are  tJie  two  great  deparhnerds  into  which  Theology  is 
divided? 

Ist.  Natural  Theology,  which  is  the  science  which  proposes 
to  itself  these  two  questions:  (1.)  Can  the  real  objective  exist- 
ence of  God  as  a  personal  extramundane  Spirit  be  established 
by  satisfactory  evidence  ?  (2.)  What  may  oe  legitimately  as- 
certained concerning  the  true  nature  of  God  in  himself,  and 
concerning  his  relations  to  the  universe,  and  especially  to 
man,  by  the  light  of  nature  alone.  A  distinction  here  must 
be  carefully  observed  between  that  knowledge  of  God  which 
can  be  reached  from  the  evidences  afforded  in  his  works  by 
the  powers  of  human  reason  independently  of  all  suggestions 
afforded  by  supernatural  revelation,  e.  gr.,  the  theology  of  Plato 
and  Cicero;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  the  human  faculties  are  noiv  able  to  deduce  from  the 

f)henomena  of  nature  under  the  borrowed,  if  unacknowledged, 
ight  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  e.  gr.,  the  theology  of  Modem 
Rationalists. 

2d.  Revealed  Theology  is  that  science  which.  Natural  Theol- 
ogy presupposed,  comprehends  as  its  province  all  that  has  been 
revealed  to  us  concerning  God  and  his  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  especially  to  mankind,  through  supernatural  channels. 

2.  TVhcU  extreme  views  have  been  entertained  as  to  tJie  possi- 
bility  and  validity  of  Natural,  and  as  distinguished  from  Revealed 
Thedogy? 

1st  That  of  Deists  or  naturalistic  Theists,  who  deny  either 
the  possibility  or  the  historical  fact  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, and  maintain  that  Natural  Theology  discovers  all  that  it 
is  either  possible  or  necessary  for  man  now  to  know  about  God, 
or  his  relation  to  us.     Many  German  supematuralistic  ration- 
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alists,  while  they  admit  the  historical  fact  of  a  supernatural 
revelation,  hold  that  its  only  office  is  to  enforce  and  illustrate 
the  truths  already  given  in  Natural  Keligion,  which  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves,  and  need  re-enforcement  only  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  men. 

This  is  disproved  below,  Ques.  7-10. 

2d.  The  opposite  extreme  has  been  held  by  some  Christians, 
that  Natural  Theology  has  no  real  existence ;  but  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  supernatural  revelation  for  our  first  valid  information 
that  God  exists.  This  is  disproved — (1.)  By  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  Eom.  i.  20-24,  and  ii.  14,  15,  etc.  (2.)  By  the  testi- 
mony of  experience,  e.  gr.,  the  knowledge  of  God  attained  by 
the  more  eminent  heathen  philosophers,  however  imperfect. 
(3.)  The  validity  of  the  Theistic  inference  from  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  and  of  the  external  world  has  been  vindicated 
in  Chapt.  II.  (4.)  It  is  self-evident  that  some  knowledge  of 
God  is  logically  presupposed  in  the  recognition  of  a  supernatu- 
ral revelation  as  coming  from  him. 

3.  Siaie  tlie  principal  anstvers  given  to  the  question,  "  JVhat  is 
the  Source  or  Standard  of  Knoidedge  in  Theology  ?  " 

Ist.  The  Theory  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  Transcendent- 
al school.  He  was  preacher  and  professor  in  Halle  and  Berlin 
from  1796  to  1834,  and  was  the  author  of  the  *' Mediation 
Theologv,"  and  inaugurated  the  movement  by  his  "  Discourses 
on  Eehgion,  addressed  to  the  Educated  among  its  Despisers," 
1799,  and  his  "  Christian  Faith  on  the  Principles  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,"  1821. 

He  considered  reli^on  to  be  a  form  of  feeling,  and  to  be 
grounded  on  our  constitutional  God-consciousness,  which  con- 
sists, on  the  intellectual  side,  of  an  intuition  of  God,  and  on 
the  emotional  side,  of  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  Chris- 
tianity consists  of  that  specific  form  of  this  constitutional 
reUgious  consciousness  which  was  generated  in  the  bosom  of 
his  disciples  by  the  God-man  Christ.  And  as  human  conscious- 
ness in  general  is  generated  in  every  individual  by  his  social 
relations,  so  Christian  consciousness  is  generated  in  communion 
with  that  society  (the  Church)  which  Christ  founded  and  of 
which  he  is  the  centre  of  life.  And  as  the  common  intuitions 
of  men  are  the  last  appeal  in  all  questions  of  natural  knowledge, 
so  the  common  Christian  consciousness  of  the  Church  is  tne 
last  appeal  in  all  questions  of  Christian  faith,  which  in  its 
totality  is  the  rule  of  Faith,  and  not  the  Scriptures. 

Objection.  (1.)  This  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  which  as  a  remedial  scheme  rests  upon  certain 
historical  fa/dts,  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  eff'ective, 
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and  which  can  be  authoritatively  made  known  only  by  means  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  No  form  of  intuition  can  reach  them. 
(2.)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  conviction  of  Christians 
that  Christianity  is  a  system  of  divinely  revealed  facts  and 
principles.  (3.)  It  affords  no  criterion  of  truth.  It  must  re- 
gard all  the  doctrines  of  the  various  Church  parties  as  recon- 
cilable variations  of  the  same  fandamental  truth.  (4.)  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  its  explicit  teaching,  as  to  the  nature  of  revelation 
commiuiicating  objective  truth,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  so  conveyed  in  order  to  salvation. 

2d.  The  Alystic  Doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light,  or  the  General 
Inspiration  of  all  Men,  or  at  least  all  Christians,  as  held  by 
the  Quakers.  This  view  differs  from  Rationalism  because  it 
makes  the  feelings  rather  than  the  understanding  the  organ  of 
religious  truth,  and  because  it  regards  the  *'  inward  lignt "  as 
the  testimony  of  God*s  Spirit  to  and  within  the  human  spirit 
It  differs  jfrom  our  doctnne  of  Inspiration  because  it  is  the 
practical  guidance  and  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  all  believing  men,  and  not  confined  to  the  official 
Founders  and  First  Teachers  of  the  ChurcL  It  differs  from 
spiritual  illumination,  which  we  believe  to  be  experienced  by 
all  truly  regenerated  believers  only,  because  (1)  it  leads  to 
the  knowledge  of  truth  independently  of  its  revelation  in' 
Scripture,  and  (2)  it  belongs  to  all  men  who  are  willing  to 
attend  to  and  ooey  it. 

Objection.  (1.)  This  view  contradicts  Scripture,  (a.)  Which 
never  promises  an  illumination  which  will  carry  men  beyond, 
or  make  men  independent  of  its  own  teaching.  (&.)  They  teach 
the  absolute  necessity  for  salvation  of  the  objective  revelation 
given  in  the  written  word  (^Eom.  xi.  14-18).  (2.)  Is  disproved 
by  experience,  which  (a)  testifies  that  the  "inner  light"  af- 
fords no  criterion  to  determine  the  truth  of  different  doctrines, 
(6)  that  it  has  never  availed  to  lead  any  individual  or  commu- 
nity to  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  independently  of  the 
objective  revelation,  and  (c)  that  it  has  always  led  to  an 
irreverent  depreciation  of  the  wor4,  and  in  the  long  run  to 
disorder  and  confusion. 

III.  The  Theory  of  an  Inspired  Church,  that  is  inspired  in 
the  persons,  or  at  least  the  omcial  teaching,  of  its  chief  pas- 
tors and  teachers.     This  view  is  refuted  Chapter  V. 

IV.  The  common  postulate  of  all  Rationalists,  that  Reason 
ifl  the  source  and  measure  of  all  our  knowledge  of  God.  This 
view  is  considered  and  refuted  below,  Questions  7-10. 

V.  The  true  and  Protestant  Doctrine.  That  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  being  given  by  the  Inspiration 
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of  God,  are  his  words  to  us,  and  an  infallible  and  authoritative 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
the  one  source  and  standard  of  Christian  Theology. 

4.  What  18  the  precise  seme  in  which  the  term  "  Reason "  is 
tised  by  those  who  contrast  it  to  Faith  as  the  source  of  Religious 
Knowledge  ? 

The  term  "  Reason "  is  used  in  various  senses  by  diflferent 
classes  of  Rationalists.  By  some  it  is  used  as  the  organ  of  the 
higher  institutions  apprehending  necessary  and  ultimate  truth, 
Such  is  the  God-consciousness  of  Schleiermacher,  and  the  intui- 
tion of  the  infinite  of  Schelling  and  Cousin,  and  such,  in  efifect, 
are  the  moral  intuitional  feelings  of  Newman  and  Parker.  By 
others  "Reason"  stands  for  the  understanding,  or  logical 
faculty  of  observing,  judging,  and  drawing  inferences  in  the 
sphere  of  experience.  Hence  it  comprehends  as  its  ground 
and  standard  the  mass  of  the  accredited  knowledge  and  opinion 
of  the  day.  Practically  all  men  designate  by  the  respectable 
name  of  reason  their  own  permanent  habit  and  attitude  of 
mind,  with  the  organized  mass  of  knowledge,  opinion,  and 
prejudice  with  which  their  minds  are  full.  That  is  said  to 
stand  to  reason  which  is  congruous  to  that  habit,  or  to  that 
mass  of  accepted  opinion. 

In  this  controversy,  however,  we  designate  by  the  term 
"Reason"  man's  entire  natural  faculty  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  including  intuitions,  understanding,  imagination,  affec- 
tions and  emotions,  acting  under  natural  conditions,  and  inde- 
pendently of  supernatural  assistance. 

5.  IMiat  is  Rationalism  ? 

A  "  Naturalist "  is  one  who  holds  that  Nature  is  a  complete 
self-contained,  self-supported  sphere  in  itself,  and  hence  denies 
either  the  reality  oi  the  supernatural,  or  that  it  can  be  an 
object  of  human  knowledge;  and  hence  denies  the  necessity, 
or  possibility,  or  actual  fact,  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The 
term  "  Rationalist"  is  more  general.  It  includes  the  Naturalist 
of  every  grade,  and  also  all  those  who  while  admitting  the  fact 
of  a  divine  revelation,  yet  maintain  that  revelation,  its  doc- 
trines and  records,  are  all  to  be  measured  and  accredited  or 
rejected  and  interpreted  by  human  reason  as  ultimate  arbiter. 
With  the  Rationalists  Reason  is  the  ultimate  ground  and  meas- 
ure of  faith. 

In  its  historical  sense  Rationalism,  as  a  mode  of  freethink- 
ing  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  Church  itself, 
giving  rise  to  an  illegitimate  use  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  doctrines,  has  always  been  active  in 
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some  form,  and  in  one  deCTee  or  another,  and  has  been  signally 
manifest  in  a  class  of  the  MedisBval  schoolmen,  and  in  the  disci- 
ples of  Socinus.  Its  modem  and  most  extreme  form  originated 
in  Grermany  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  causes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  attributed  were— (a.)  The  low  state  of  religion 
pervading  all  Protestant  countriea  (6.)  The  influence  of  the 
formal  philosophy  and  dogmatism  of  Wolf,  the  disciple  of  Leib- 
nitz, (c.)  The  influence  of  the  English  Deists,  (d.)  The  influ- 
ence of  the  French  infidels  collected  at  the  coiui;  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  The  father  of  critical  rationalism  was  Sem- 
ler,  Pro£  at  Halle  (b.  1725,  and  d.  1791).  Although  personally 
devout,  he  arbitrarily  examined  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  neglecting  historical  evidence,  and  substituting  his 
own  subjective  sense  of  fitness.  He  introduced  the  principle  of 
"  accommodation  "  into  Biblical  interpretation,  holding  that  be- 
sides much  positive  truth,  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  many 
things  in  *' accommodation "  to  the  ideas  prevailing  among 
their  contemporaries. — Hurst,  "History  of  Rationalism." 

This  tendency,  afterwards  greatly  aggravated  through  the 
influence  of  Lessing  and  Reimarus  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragment- 
ist,  penetrated  the  mass  of  German  theological  literature,  and 
culminated  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  its  principal  representa- 
tives were  Bretschneider,  Eichhom,  and  Paulus  in  Biblical, 
and  Wegscheider  in  dogmatic  theology.  The  two  last  espe- 
cially, while  admitting  tne  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  supernat- 
ural revelation,  yet  maintained  that  it  is  merely  a  republication 
of  the  elements  of  natural  religion,  and  that  Reason  is  the 
supreme  arbiter  as  to  what  books  are  to  be  received  as  ca- 
nonical, and  as  to  what  they  mean.  Miracles  were  regarded 
as  unworthy  of  belief.  The  narratives  of  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  were  referred  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  or 
partiality  of  the  writers,  *  and  the  miracles  themselves  were 
referred  to  natural  causes.  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  good 
man,  and  original  Christianity  as  a  sort  of  philosophical  So- 
cinianism.  This  is  what  has  been  historically  designated  in 
Germany  by  the  title  JRationalism,  and  more  specifically  as  the 
Raiixmalismus  Vvlgaris,  the  old,  or  common-sense  Rationalism. 

After  the  rise  of  the  philosophies  of  Fichte,  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  theological  speculation, 
and  to  Biblical  interpretation.  This  gave  rise  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  reaction  towards  orthodoxy  through  the  "  Mediation  Theo- 
logy "  of  Schleiermacher,  and  on  the  other  to  a  new  school  of 
Transcendental  Rationalism,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  pantheistic 
mode  of  thought  It  necessarily  denies  the  supernatural,  and 
postulates  the  fundamental  principle  that  miracles  are  impos- 
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sible.  This  school,  whose  head-quarters  was  Tubmgen,  has  been 
most  prommently  represented  by  Christian  Baur  with  his  Ten- 
deTvcy  Theory,  Strauss  with  his  Mythical  theory,  and  Renan 
with  his  Legendary  theory,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  while  denying  their  historical  basis 
of  fact. 

This  tendency,  in  various  de^ees  of  force,  is  manifested  in 
the  state  of  theological  opinion  m  England  and  America,  prin- 
cipally in  the  School  of  Coleridge,  Maurice,  Stanley,  Jowett 
and  W  illiams,  and  the  Broad  Church  party  generally ;  in  Scot- 
land in  Tulloch ;  in  America  by  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  the 
school  of  liberal  Christians,  and  in  the  general  relaxation  of 
faith  discernible  on  every  side. 

"German  Rationalism,"  Hagenbach,  Clarke  Edinburg  Li- 
brary; "History  of  German  Protestantism,"  Kahnis,  Clarke  Ed. 
Lib. ;  "  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,"  A.  S.  Farrar,  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  "  Germany,  its  Universities,  Theo- 
logy, and  Reugion,"  Philip  SchafiF,  D.D. ;  "  History  of  Rational- 
ism," President  Hurst,  C.  Scribner,  New  York. 

6.  Into  what  two  classes  may  aU  the  argumerdaiive  grounds  of 
opposition  to  historical  Christianity  be  grouped? 

1st.  A  priori  grounds.  These  rest  upon  a  false  view  of  the 
being  and  nature  of  God,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  world. 
Thus  the  Positivist,  who  confines  man's  knowledge  to  Phe- 
nomena, and  their  laws  of  co-existence  and  sequence ;  the  Deist, 
who  denies  the  immanence  of  God  in  his  works,  and  denies  or 
renders  remote  and  obscure  his  relation  to  us  as  Moral  Governor, 
and  spiritual  Father ;  and  the  Pantheist,  who  denies  his  person- 
ality; and  the  scientific  naturalist,  who  sees  in  nature  only  the 
operation  of  invariable  self-executing  physical  laws; — must  all 
alike  deny  the  possibility  and  credibility  of  miracles,  must 
resolve  inspiration  into  genius,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
explain  away  the  Scriptures,  as  historical  records  of  fact.  This 
class  of  questions  has  been  discussed  above.  Chapter  II. 

2A  Historical  and  Critical  groimds.  These  all  rest  on  the 
assumed  defect  in  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  several  books  of  the  canon,  and  in  the 
alleged  discrepancies,  and  historical  and  scientific  inaccuracies, 
found  in  Scripture.  This  class  of  questions  must  be  met  in  the 
departments  of  Biblical  Introduction,  and  Exegesia 

7.  State  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  evident  that  Season  is 
not  the  ultimate  source  and  measure  of  religious  ideas. 

These  are  in  general  tlnee:  (1.)  A  priori.     Reason,  consid- 
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ering  man's  present  condition  of  ignorance,  moral  degradation, 
and  guilt,  has  no  qualities  which  render  it  competent  to  attain 
either  (a)  certainty  or  (6)  sufficient  information  for  man's  prac- 
tical guidance,  as  to  God's  existence,  or  character,  or  relation 
to  us,  or  purposes  with  regard  to  ua  (2. )  From  universal  ex- 
perience; unassisted  reason  has  never  availed  for  these  ends, 
but  when  unduly  relied  upon  has  always  led  men,  in  spite  of  a 
neglected  revelation,  to  skepticism  and  confusion,  (o.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact  an  infallible  record  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
has  been  given,  which  convevs,  when  interpreted  with  the  illu- 
minating assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  information,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  which  reason  could  by 
no  means  have  anticipated. 

To  establish  this  argument  the  following  points  must  be 
separately  established  in  their  order : 

1st  A  supernatural  revelation  is  necessary  for  man  in  his 
present  concUtion. 

2d.  A  supernatural  revelation  is  possible  alike  d  parte  Dei 
and  d  parte  nominis, 

3d.  From  what  Natural  Theology  reveals  to  us  of  the  Attri- 
butes of  God,  of  his  relations  to  men,  and  of  our  moral  con- 
dition, a  supernatural  revelation  is  antecedently  probable. 

4th.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  Christianity  is  such  a  super- 
natural revelation. 

5th.  It  is  also  an  historical  fact  that  the  present  Canon  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  consist  only  of  and  contain  all 
the  extant  authentic  and  genuine  recojrds  of  that  revelation. 

6th.  That  the  books  constituting  this  canon  were  super- 
naturally  inspired,  so  as  to  be  constituted  the  word  of  God, 
and  an  infallible  and  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
for  men. 

8.  Prove  that  a  supernatural  revelation  is  necessary  for  men 
in  their  present  condition. 

1st.  Reason  itself  teaches — (1)  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  man's 
moral  nature  is  disordered,  and  (2)  his  relations  to  God  dis- 
turbed by  guilt  and  alienation.  Reason  is  capable  of  discov- 
ering the  fact  of  sin,  but  makes  no  suggestions  as  to  its  remedy. 
We  can  determine  d  priori  God's  determination  to  punish  sin, 
because  that  as  a  matter  of  Justice  rests  on  his  unchangeable 
and  necessary  nature,  but  can  so  determine  nothing  with  respect 
to  his  disposition  to  provide,  or  to  allow  a  remedy,  because  tnat, 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  rests  on  his  simple  volition. 

2d.  A  spontaneous  religious  yearning,  natural  and  universal, 
for  a  divine  self-revelation  and  intervention  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  manifest  in  all  human  history,  proves  its  necessity. 
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3A  Reason  has  never  in  the  case  of  any  historical  commu- 
nity availed  to  lead  men  to  certainty,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  or 
to  rule  their  lives. 

4th.  Rationalism  is  strong  only  for  attack  and  destruction. 
It  has  never  availed  in  any  considerable  degree  in  the  way  of 
positive  construction.  No  two  prominent  Rationalists  agree  as 
to  what  the  positive  and  certain  results  of  the  teaching  of  rea- 
son are. 

9.  Prove  that  a  suj^emuturcd  revdatimi  is  possible  both  a  parte 
jDei,  and  a  parte  homtnis. 

As  to  its  being  possible  on  God's  side,  if  Theism  be  true,  if 
God  be  an  infinite  extramundane  person,  who  yet  controls  the 
operation  of  the  laws  he  has  ordained  as  his  own  methods,  and 
has  subordinated  the  physical  system  to  the  higher  interests  of 
his  moral  government — then  oDviously  to  limit  him  as  to  the 
manner,  character,  or  extent  of  his  self-manifestations  to  his 
creatures  is  transcendently  absurd.  All  the  philosophical  pre- 
sumptions, which  render  a  supernatural  revelation  on  the  part 
of  God  impossible,  are  based  on  Deistic,  Materialistic,  or  ran- 
theistic  principles.  We  have  exhibited  the  argument  for  The- 
ism in  Chapter  II. 

As  to  its  being  possible  on  man's  side,  it  has  been  argued 
by  modem  transcendental  rationalists  that  the  communication 
of  new  truth  by  means  of  a  "  book  revelation "  is  impossible. 
That  words  are  conventional  signs  which  have  power  to  excite 
in  the  mind  only  those  ideas  which,  having  been  previously 
apprehended,  have  been  conventionally  associated  with  those 
words. 

We  answer — 1st.  We  admit  that  simple  ultimate  ideas 
which  admit  of  no  analysis,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  appre- 
hended by  an  appropriate  organ  in  an  act  of  spontaneous  mtu- 
ition.  No  man  can  attain  the  idea  of  color  except  through  the 
act  of  his  own  eyes,  nor  the  idea  of  right  except  by  an  intuitive 
act  of  his  own  moral  sense.  But,  2a,  the  Christian  revelation 
involves  no  new  simple  ultimate  ideas  incapable  of  analysis. 
They  presuppose  and  involve  the  matter  of  all  such  natural 
intuitions,  and  they  excite  the  rational  and  moral  intuitions 
to  a  more  active  and  normal  exercise  by  association  with  new 
aspects  of  our  divine  relations,  but  for  the  most  part  they  nar- 
rate objective  and  concrete  facts,  they  explain  the  application 
of  intuitive  principles  to  our  actual  historical  condition  and 
relations;  they  state  the  purposes,  requii-ements,  and  promises 
of  God.  But,  3d,  even  new  simple  ideas  may  be  excited  in  the 
mind  by  means  of  a  supernatural  inward  spiritual  illumination 
acting  on  the  minds  of  the  subject  of  religious  experience.    The 
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work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  the  written  word  com- 
pletes the  revelation.  An  experienced  Christian,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  word,  has  as  clear  and 
certain  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  involved  in  his  new  expe- 
rience, as  he  has  of  the  matter  of  his  perceptions  through  nis 
bodily  senses. 

10.  Show  from  the  data  of  Natural  Thedogy  that  in  the  preS" 
ent  state  of  human  nature  a  supernatural  revdation  is  antecedently 
probable. 

As  shown  in  Chaj)t.  II.,  Natural  Theology  ascertains  for  us 
an  infinite,  eternal,  wise,  and  absolutely  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent personal  God.  It  ascertains  also  that  man  created  in  the 
divine  image  is  morally  corrupt  and  judicially  condemned.  It 
reveals  to  us  man  needing  divine  help,  yearning  and  hoping 
for  it,  and  therefore  not  incapable  of  it,  as  are  the  finally  lost 
demons.  Therefore  all  the  perfections  of  God,  and  all  the  mis- 
eries of  men,  lead  to  the  rational  hope  that  at  some  time  and  in 
some  way  God  may  be  graciously  disposed  to  intervene  super- 
naturallv  for  man's  help,  and  reveal  his  character  and  purposes 
more  fiilly  for  man's  guidance. 

11.  How  may  it  be  proved  thai  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  such  a  supernaiural  revdation? 

The  reader  must  here  be  referred  to  the  many  and  excellent 
treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Paley's,  Chalmers',  Erskine's,  and  Alexander's  works  on  the 
Evidences;  A.  S.  Farrar's  "Critical  History  of  Free  Thought"; 
Hopkins's  "Evidences  of  Christianity";  Barnes's  "Evidences  of 
Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuir  " ;  G.  Wardlaw's  "  Lead- 
ing Evidences  of  Christianity";  Hetnerington's  "Apologetics 
of  the  Christian  Faith "  ;  Leathes's  "  Groimds  of  Christian 
Hope";  Row's  "  Supernatural  in  the  New  Testament";  Rogers's 
"  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible " ;  Christlieb's  "  Modern 
DouDt  and  Christian  Belief";  Rawlinson's  "Historical  Evi- 
dence of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records";  Wace's  "Chris- 
tianity and  Morality";  Titcomb's  "Cautions  for  Doubters"; 
Pearson's  "Prize  Essay  on  Infidelity";  F.  W.  Farrar's  "Wit- 
ness of  History  to  Christ." 

12.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  the  accepted  Canon  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  consists  only  of  and  contains  aR  the  authentic 
and  genuine  records  of  the  Christian  Revdation  ? 

Here  also  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  best  treatises  on 
the  Canon  of  holy  Scriptures.  B.  F.  Westcott,  on  "  The  Canon  " 
and  on  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels";  Tischen- 
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dorf,  "  When  were  our  Gospels  composed  ?  "  E.  Cone  Bissell, 
"  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible " ;  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  "  The 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,"  and  "  The  Beginnings  of 
Christianity." 

13.  Whxi  18  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  ? 

See  below,  Chapter  IV. 

14.  What  is  the  legitimate  office  of  Reagan  in  the  sphere  of 
Religion? 

1st.  Reason  is  the  primarjr  revelation  God  has  made  to 
man,  necessarily  presupposed  in  every  subsequent  revelation 
of  whatever  kini  2a.  Hence  Reason,  including  the  moral 
and  emotional  nature,  and  experience,  must  be  the  organ  by 
means  of  which  alone  all  subsequent  revelations  can  be  appre- 
hended and  received.  A  revelation  addressed  to  the  irrational 
would  be  as  inconsequent  as  light  to  the  blind.  This  is  the  usus 
organicus  of  reason.  3d.  Hence  no  subsequent  revelation  can 
contradict  reason  acting  legitimately  witnin  its  own  sphere. 
For  then  ^1)  God  would  contradict  himself,  and  (2)  faith  would 
be  impossible.  To  believe  is  to  assent  to  a  thing  as  true,  but 
to  see  that  it  contradicts  reason,  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  true. 
Hence  the  Reason  has  the  office  in  judging  the  Evidences  or 
in  interpreting  the  Records  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  of 
exercising  the  judicium  contradictionis.  Reason  has  therefore 
to  determine  two  questions:  1st.  Does  God  speak?  2d.  What 
does  God  say?  This,  however,  requires  (a)  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  faculties  of  knowing,  moral  as  well  as  purely  intellec- 
tual, (6)  a  modest  and  teachable  spirit,  (c)  perfect  candor  and 
loyalty  to  truth,  (d)  willingness  to  put  all  known  truth  to 
practice,  (e)  the  illumination  and  assistance  of  the  promised 
Spirit  of  truth. 

This  is  the  old  distinction  between  what  is  contrary  to 
reason,  and  what  is  above  it.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  for  reason  to  object  to  an  otherwise  ac- 
credited revelation  that  its  teaching  is  incomprehensible,  or 
that  it  involves  elements  apparently  irreconcilaole  with  other 
truths.  Because — (1.^  This  presumes  that  human  reason  is  the 
highest  form  of  intelligence,  which  is  absurd.  (2.  J  In  no  other 
department  do  men  limit  their  faith  by  their  ability  to  under- 
stand. What  do  men  of  science  understand  as  to  the  ultimate 
nature  of  atoms,  of  inertia,  of  gravitv,  of  force,  of  life  ?  They 
are  every  moment  forced  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  impossible, 
and  acknowledge  the  inexplicability  of  the  certain. 

All  speculative  infidelity  springs  out  of  the  insane  pride  of 
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the  human  mind,  the  insatiate  rage  for  explanation,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  resolution  of  all  knowledge  to  apparent  logical 
unity.  Common  sense,  and  the  habit  of  reducmg  opinions  to 
actual  practice,  leads  to  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  to 
religious  faith. 

15.    Whjoi  is  Philosophy,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  Theology  ? 

Philosophy,  in  its  wide  sense,  embraces  all  human  knowl- 
edge, acquired  through  the  use  of  man's  natural  faculties,  and 
consists  of  that  knowledge  interpreted  and  sytematized  by 
the  reason.  Science  is  more  specific,  relating  to  some  special 
department  of  knowledge  thoroughly  reduced  to  system.  In 
later  days  the  word  Science  is  becoming  more  and  more  defi- 
nitely appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  In  this  sense  Science  has  for  its  task  the  de- 
termination of  phenomena  in  their  classifications  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness,  and  their  laws  or  order  of  co-existence  and 
succession,  and  does  not  inquire  into  substance,  or  cause,  or 
purpose,  etc.  Philosophy  is  presupposed,  therefore,  in  science 
as  tne  first  and  most  general  knowledge.  It  inquires  into  the 
soul  and  the  laws  of  thought,  into  intmtion  and  ultimate  truth, 
into  substance  and  real  being,  into  absolute  cause,  the  ultimate 
nature  of  force  and  will,  into  conscience  and  duty. 

As  to  its  relations  to  Theology  it  will  be  observed — 

1st.  The  first  principles  of  a  true  philosophy  are  presupposed 
in  all  theology,  natural  and  revealei 

2d.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  although  not  designed  primarily 
to  teach  philosophy,  yet  necessarily  presuppose  and  involve  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  true  pnilosophy.  Not  the  infer- 
ences of  these  principles  drawn  out  into  a  system,  but  the 
principles  themselves,  as  to  substance  and  cause,  as  to  con- 
science and  right,  etc. 

3d.  The  philosophy  prevalent  in  every  age  has  always  and 
will  necessarily  react  upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
the  formation  of  theological  systema  This  has  been  true  as  to 
the  early  Platonism,  and  the  Neo-Platonism  of  the  second  age; 
as  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages ;  as  to  the 
systems  of  Des  Cartes  and  Leibnitz ;  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel  on  the  continent,  and  the  systems  of  Locke,  Reid, 
Coleridge,  etc.,  in  Britain. 

4th.  TTie  devout  believer,  however,  who  is  assured  that  the 
Bible  is  the  very  word  of  God,  can  never  allow  his  philosophy, 
derived  from  human  sources,  to  dominate  his  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  but  will  seek  with  a  docile  spirit  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  his  own  philosophy  into 
perfect  harmony  with  that  which  is  implicitly  contained  in 
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the  word  He  will,  by  all  means,  seek  to  realize  a  philosopl 
which  proves  itself  to  be  the  genuine  and  natural  handmaid  * 
the  religion  which  the  word  reveals. 

All  human  thought,  and  all  human  life,  is  one.     If  therefo 
God  speaks  for  any  purpose,  his  word  must  be  supreme,  and 
so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  any  department  of  himii 
opinion  or  action,  it  must  tnerein  be  received  as  the  mc 
certain  informant  and  the  highest  Law. 

The  various  departments  of  Christian  Theology  have  be< 
ennumerated  in  Chapter  I. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Necessary  Presuppositions. 

1.  What  are  the  necessary  presuppositions,  as  to  principles,  and 
matters  of  fact,  which  must  be  admitted  be/ore  the  possibility  of  in- 
ipiration,  or  tlie  inspiration  of  any  particular  book  can  be  affirmed? 

Ist.  The  existence  of  a  personal  God,  possessing  the  attri- 
bntes  of  power,  intelligence,  and  moral  excellence  in  absolute 
perfection. 

2d.  That  in  his  relation  to  the  universe  he  is  at  once  imma- 
nent and  transcendant.  Above  all,  and  freely  acting  upon  all 
from  without  Within  all,  and  acting  through  the  whole  and 
every  part  from  within,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  perfections, 
and  according  to  the  laws  and  modes  of  action  he  has  estab- 
lished for  his  creatures,  sustaining  and  governing  them,  and  all 
their  actions. 

3d.  His  moral  government  over  mankind  and  other  intelli- 
gent creatures,  whereby  he  governs  them  by  truth  and  motives 
addressed  to  their  reason  and  will,  rewards  and  punishes  them 
according  to  their  moral  characters  and  actions,  and  benevo- 
lently educates  them  for  their  high  destiny  in  his  communion 
and  service. 

4th.  The  fact  that  mankind,  instead  of  advancing  along  a 
line  of  natural  development  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  moral 
condition,  have  fallen  from  their  original  state  and  relation, 
and  are  now  lost  in  a  condition  involving  corruption  and  guilt, 
^d  incapable  of  recovery  without  supernatural  intervention. 

5tL  The  historical  integrity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  their 
veracity  as  history,  and  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
several  books. 

6th.  The  truth  of  Christianity  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  record. 
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All  of  these  necessary  presuppositions,  the  truth  of  which  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  fall 
under  one  of  two  classes — 

Q.)  Those  which  rest  upon  intuition  and  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual evidences  of  divine  truth,  such  as  the  bein^  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  his  relations  to  world  and  to  mankind,  such  as  the 
testimony  of  conscience  and  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  as 
sinners  justly  condemned,  and  impotent 

(2.^  Those  which  rest  upon  matters  of  fact,  depending  upon 
historical  and  critical  evidence  as  to  the  true  origin  and  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  books. 

If  any  of  these  principles  or  facts  are  doubted,  the  evidence 
substantiating  them  should  be  sought  in  their  appropriate 
sources,  e.  ^.,  the  department  of  Apologetics — the  Theistic  ar- 
gument and  Natural  Theology,  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  Historic  Origin  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Canon,  and  Criticism 
and  Exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Text 


Statement  op  the  Church  Dootrinb  op  Inspiration. 

2.  In  whai  sense  and  to  what  extent  has  the  Church  universally 
held  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  ? 

That  the  sacred  writers  were  so  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  their  writings  are  as  a  whole  and  in  every  part 
Grod's  word  to  us — an  authoritative  revelation  to  us  from  God, 
indorsed  by  him,  and  sent  to  us  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
the  original  autographs  of  which  are  absolutely  infallible  when 
interpreted  in  the  sense  intended,  and  hence  are  clothed  with 
absolute  divine  authority. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  ^^ plenary  inspiration^^  ? 

A  divine  influence  full  and  sufficient  to  secure  its  end.  The 
end  in  this  case  secured  is  the  perfect  infallibility  of  the  Script- 
ures in  every  part,  as  a  record  of  fact  and  doctrine  both  in 
thought  and  verbal  expression.  So  that  although  they  come 
to  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  minds,  hearts,  imagi- 
nations, consciences,  and  wills  of  men,  they  are  nevertheless  in 
the  strictest  sense  the  word  of  God. 

4  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  verbal  inspiration^''  and  how 
can  it  be  proved  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  ? 

It  is  meant  that  the  divine  influence,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  have  been,  which  accompanied  the  sacred  writers  in  what 
they  wrote,  extends  to  their  expression  of  their  thoughts  in 
language,  as  well  as  to  the  thoughts  themselves.     The  efi'ect 
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being  that  in  the  original  autograph  copies  the  language  ex- 
presses the  thought  God  intended  to  convey  with,  infallible 
accuracy,  so  that  the  words  as  well  as  the  thoughts  are  God's 
revelation  to  us. 

That  this  influence  did  extend  to  the  words  appears — 1st, 
from  the  very  design  of  inspiration,  which  is,  not  to  secure  the 
infallible  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  the  inspired  men  them- 
selves (Paul  and  Peter  differed,  Gal.  ii  11,  and  sometimes  the 
prophet  knew  not  what  he  wrote),  but  to  secure  an  infallible 
record  of  the  truth.     But  a  record  consists  of  language. 

2d.  Men  think  in  words,  and  the  more  definitely  they  think 
the  more  are  their  thoughts  immediately  associated  with  an 
exactly  appropriate  verbal  expression.  Infallibility  of  thought 
can  not  be  secured  or  preserved  independently  of  an  infallible 
verbal  rendering. 

3d.  The  Scriptures  affirm  this  fact,  1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

4th.  The  New  Testament  writers,  while  quoting  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  purposes  of  argument,  often  base  their  argu- 
ment upon  the  very  words  useo,  thus  ascribing  authority  to 
the  word  as  well  as  the  thought — Matt.  xxii.  32,  and  Ex.  iii 
6,  16;  Matt  xxii.  45,  and  Psalms  ex.  1;  GaL  iii  16,  and  Gen. 
xviL  7. 

5.  By  what  means  does  the  Church  held  that  God  hens  effected 
ttc  resrdt  above  defined  ? 

The  Church  doctrine  recognizes  the  fact  that  every  part  of 
Scripture  is  at  once  a  product  of  God's  and  of  man's  agency. 
The  human  writers  have  produced  each  his  part  in  the  free  and 
natural  exercise  of  his  personal  faculties  under  his  historical 
conditions.  God  has  also  so  acted  concurrently  in  and  through 
them  that  the  whole  organism  of  Scripture  and  every  part  there- 
of is  his  word  to  us,  infallibly  true  m  the  sense  intended  and 
absolutely  authoritative. 

God's  agency  includes  the  three  following  elements : 
let  His  Providential  agency  in  producmg  the  Scriptures. 
The  whole  course  of  redemption,  of  which  revelation  and  inspi- 
nition  are  special  functions,  was  a  special  providence  directing 
the  evolution  of  a  specially  proviaential  history.  Here  the 
iMttural  and  the  supernatural  continually  interpenetrate.  But, 
a«  is  of  necessity  the  case,  the  natural  was  always  the  rule  and 
the  supernatural  the  exception;  yet  as  little  subject  to  accident, 
^d  as  much  the  subject  of  rational  design  as  the  natural  itself 
ihus  God  providentially  produced  the  very  man.  for  the  precise 
occasion,  with  the  faculties,  qualities,  education,  and  gracious 
experience  needed  for  the  production  of  the  intended  writing. 
Hoses,  David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  or  John,  genius  and  character, 
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nature  and  grace,  peasant,  philosopher,  or  prince,  the  man, 
and  with  him  each  subtile  personal  accident,  was  providen- 
tially prepared  at  the  proper  moment  as  the  necessary  instru- 
mental precondition  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

2d.  Revelation  of  truth  not  otherwise  attainable.  When- 
ever the  writer  was  not  possessed,  or  could  not  naturally 
become  possessed,  of  the  knowledge  God  intended  to  commu- 
nicate, it  was  supematurally  revealed  to  liim  by  vision  or 
language.  This  revelation  was  supernatural,  objective  to  the 
recipient,  and  assured  to  him  to  be  truth  of  divine  origin  by 
appropriate  evidence.  This  direct  revelation  applies  to  a  large 
element  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  such  as  propnecies  of  future 
events,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  God's  word,  etc.,  but  it  applies  by  no  means  to 
all  the  contents  of  Scripture. 

3d.  Inspiration.  The  writers  were  the  subjects  of  a  plenary 
divine  influence,  called  inspiration,  which  acted  upon  and 
through  their  natural  faculties  in  all  they  wrote,  directing 
them  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  whole  course  of  thought 
and  verbal  expression,  so  as  while  not  interfering  with  the 
natural  exercise  of  their  faculties,  they  freelv  ana  spontane- 
ously produce  the  very  writing  which  God  designed,  and 
which  thus  possesses  the  attributes  of  infallibility  and  author- 
ity as  above  defined. 

This  inspiration  difiers,  therefore,  from  revelation — (1.)  In 
that  it  was  a  constant  experience  of  the  sacred  writers  in  all 
they  wrote,  and  it  afi^ects  the  equal  infallibility  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  writings  they  produced.  While,  as  before  said, 
revelation  was  supematurally  vouchsafed  only  when  it  was 
needed.  (2.)  In  that  revelation  communicated  objectively  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer  truth  otherwise  unknown.  While  In- 
spiration was  a  divine  influence  flowing  into  the  sacred  writer 
subjectively,  communicating  nothing,  but  guiding  their  facul- 
ties in  their  natural  exercise  to  the  producing  an  infallible 
record  of  the  matters  of  history,  doctrine,  prophecy,  etc.,  which 
God  designed  to  send  through  them  to  his  Church. 

It  diners  from  spiritual  illumination,  in  that  spiritual  illu- 
mination is  an  essential  element  in  the  sanctifying  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  common  to  all  true  Chi-istians.  It  never  leads  to 
the  knowledge  of  new  truth,  but  only  to  the  personal  discern- 
ment of  the  spiritual  beauty  and  power  of  truth  already  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures. 

Inspiration  is  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  peculiar 
to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  attending  them  only  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  as  accredited  teachers.  Most  of 
them  were  the  subjects  both  of  inspiration  and  spiritual  illu- 
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mination.    Some,  as  Balaam,  bein^  unregenerate  were  inspired, 
though  destitute  of  spiritual  illumination. 

The  Proof  of  the  Church  Doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

6.  From  what  sources  of  evidence  is  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  determined  ? 

Ist  From  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
2d.  From  the  phenomena  of  Scripture  when  critically  ex- 
amined. 

The  Statements  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  JSature  of  their  own 

Inspiration. 

7.  How  can  the  propriety  of  proving  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  from  their  oivn  assertions  be  vindicated? 

We  do  not  reason  in  a  circle  when  we  rest  the  truth  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  on  their  own  assertions.    We  come 
to  this  Question  already  believing  in  their  credibility  as  histo- 
ries, ana  in  that  of  their  writers  as  witnesses  of  facts,  and  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity  and  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.     What- 
ever Christ  affirms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  whatever  he 
Somises  to  the  Apostles,  and  whatever  they  assert  as  to  the 
vine  influence  acting  in  and  through  themselves,  or  as  to 
the  infallibility  and  authority  of  their  writings,  must  be  true. 
Especially  as  all  their  claims  were  indorsed  by  God  working 
with  them  by  signs  and  wonders  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  evident  that  if  their  claims  to  Inspiration  and  to  the  in- 
fellibihty  and  authority  of  their  writings  are  denied,  they  are 
consequently  charged  with  fanatical  presumption  and  gross 
misrepresentation,  and  the  validity  of  their  testimony  on  all 
pNoints  is  denied.    When  plenary  inspiration  is  denied  all  Chris- 
tian faith  is  undermined. 

8.  How  may  the  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  be  fairly  inferred 
ff^m  the  fact  that  they  wrought  miracles  ? 

A  miracle  is  a  divine  sign  {(SrjfiEtoy)  accrediting  the  person 
to  whom  the  power  is  delegated  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
^ent,  Matt.  xvi.  1,  4;  Acts  xiv.  3;  Heb.  ii.  4.  This  divine 
*^^8timony  not  only  encourages,  but  absolutely  renders  belief 
obligatory.  Where  the  sign  is  God  commands  us  to  believe, 
^ut  he  could  not  unconditionally  command  us  to  believe  any 
<>ther  than  immixed  truth  infallibly  conveyed. 

.    9.  How  may  it  be  shoton  thai  the  gift  of  Inspiration  was  prom- 
^  to  the  apostles? 
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Matt  X.  19;  Luke  xiL  12;  John  xiv.  26;  xv.  26,  27;  xvi.  13; 
Matt  xxviii.  19,  20;  John  xiii  20. 

10.  In  what  severed  toays  did  they  dcdm  to  have  possession  of 
the  Spirit? 

They  claimed — 

Ist  To  have  the  Spirit  in  fulfihnent  of  the  promise  of  Christ 
Acts  ii.  33;  iv.  8;  xiii.  2-4;  xv.  28;  xxi.  11;  1  Thea  i.  5. 

2d.  To  speak  as  the  prophets  of  God. — 1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  ix.  17 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  19;  1  Thes.  iv.  8. 

3d.  To  speak  with  plenary  authority. — 1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  1  Thes. 
ii  13;  1  John  iv.  6;  Gal.  i.  8,  9;  2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  3,  4.  They  class 
their  writings  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.— 
2  Pet  iii  16;  1  Thes.  v.  27;  CoL  iv.  16;  Rev.  ii.  7.— Dr.  Hodge. 

11.  How  vxLS  their  dcdm  oonfirmed  ? 

1st  By  their  holy,  simple,  temperate,  yet  heroic  Uvea 

2d.  By  the  holiness  ot  the  doctrine  they  taught,  and  its 
spiritual  power,  as  attested  by  its  eflFect  upon  communities  and 
individuals. 

3d.  By  the  miracles  they  wrought — Heb.  ii.  4;  Acts  xiv.  3; 
Mark  xvi.  20. 

4th.  All  these  testimonies  are  accredited  to  us  not  onlv  by 
their  own  writings,  but  also  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
early  Christians,  their  contemporaries,  and  their  immediate 
successors. 

12.  Show  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  daim  to  be 
inspired. 

Ist  Moses  claimed  that  he  wrote  a  part  at  least  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch by  divine  command. — Deut  xxxi.  19-22;  xxxiv.  10; 
Num.  xvi.  28,  29.     David  claimed  it — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  2. 

2d.  As  a  characteristic  fact,  the  Old  Testament  writers  speak 
not  in  their  own  name,  but  preface  their  messages  with,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  "The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  etc. — 
Jer.  ix.  12;  xiii.  13;  xxx.  4;  Isa.  viii.  1;  xxxiii.  10;  Mic.  iv. 
4;  Amos  iii.  1;  Deut  xviii.  21,  22;  1  Kings  xxi.  28;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  3. — Dr.  Hodge. 

13.  How  was  their  daim  confirmed? 

Ist  Their  claim  was  confirmed  to  their  cotemporaries  bj 
the  miracles  they  wrought,  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  then: 
predictions  (Num.  xvi.  28,  29),  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  of  their  doctrine,  and  the 
practical  adaptation  of  the  religious  system  they  revealed  to 
the  urgent  wants  of  men. 
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2d.  Their  claim  is  confirmed  to  us  principally — (1.)  By 
the  remarkable  fdlfillment,  in  far  subsequent  ages,  of  many 
of  their  prophesies.  (2.)  By  the  evident  relation  of  the  sym- 
bolical rel^on  which  they  promulgated  to  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Cnristianity,  proving  a  divine  preadjustment  of  the 
type  to  the  antitype.  (3.)  By  the  indorsement  of  Christ  and 
ms  apostles. 

14  Whai  art  the,  formuUia  by  which  quotatums  from  the  Old 
Tegtament  are  introdnoed  into  the  New,  and  how  do  these  forma 
of  eajyresaion  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  ? 

"The  Holy  Ghost  saith,"  Heb.  iiL  7.  "The  Holy  Ghost  this 
signifying,"  Heb.  ix.  8.  "  God  saith,"  Acts  ii.  17,  and  Isa.  xliv. 
3;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10,  and  Deut  xxv.  4.  "The  Scriptures  saith," 
Bom.  iv.  3;  GraL  iv.  30.  "It  is  written,"  Luke  xviii.  31;  xxL 
22;  John  ii.  17;  xx.  31.  "The  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  his  ser- 
vant David  says,"  Acts  iv.  25,  and  Ps.  li.  1,  2.  "The  Lord  lim- 
iteth  in  David  a  certain  day,  saying,"  Heb.  iv.  7;  Ps.  xcv.  7. 
"David  in  spirit  says,"  Matt.  Tcini.  43,  and  Pa  ex.  1. 

Thus  these  Old  Testament  writings  are  what  God  saith, 
what  God  saith  by  David,  etc.,  and  are  quoted  as  the  author- 
itative basis  for  conclusive  argumentation ;  therefore  they  must 
have  been  inspired. 

15.  How  may  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  he 
proved  by  the  express  dedaratvms  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

Luke  i  70;  Heb.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  1  Pet  i.  10-12 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2L 

16.  What  is  the  argument  on  this  subject  drawn  from  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  argue  from  the  Old  Testament  as 
of  fined  authority  ? 

Christ  constantly  quotes  the  Old  Testament,  Matt.  xxi.  13 ; 
xxii.  43.  He  declares  that  it  can  not  be  falsified,  John  vii.  23 ; 
X.  35;  that  the  whole  law  mu^t  be  fulfilled.  Matt.  v.  18;  and  all 
things  also  foretold  concerning  himself  "in  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,"  Luke  xxiv.  44.  The  apostles  habitually  quote 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  manner,  "That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  written,"  is  with  them  a  characteristic  formula. 
Matt  i  22;  ii.  15,  17,  23;  John  xii.  38;  xv.  25;  etc.  They  all 
appeal  to  the  words  of  Scripture  as  of  final  authority.  This 
certainly  proves  infallibility. 
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Thb  Phenomena  op  Scripture  considered  as  Evidence  op  the  Nature 

AND  Extent  op  its  Inspiration. 

17.  What  evidence  do  the  Phenomena  of  the  Scriptures  afford 
as  to  nature  and  eocterU  of  the  human  causes  conspiring  to  produce 
them? 

Every  part  of  Scripture  alike  bears  evidence  of  a  human 
origin.  The  writers  of  all  the  books  v^ere  men,  and  the  process 
of  composition  through  '^nich  they  originated  was  character- 
istically human.  The  personal  characteristics  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  these  writers  have  acted  spontaneously  in  their  lit- 
erary  activity,  and  have  given  character  to  their  writings,  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  the  effect  of  character  upon  writing 
in  the  case  of  other  men.  They  wrote  from  human  impulses, 
on  special  occasions,  with  definite  design.  Each  views  his 
subject  from  an  individual  standpoint.  They  gather  their  ma- 
terial from  all  sources, — personal  experience  and  observation, 
ancient  documents,  and  contemporary  testimony.  They  ar- 
range their  material  with  reference  to  their  special  purpose, 
and  draw  inferences  from  principles  and  facts  accordinjff  to 
the  more  or  less  logical  habits  of  their  own  minds.  Theu- 
emotions  and  imaginations  are  spontaneously  exercised,  and 
flow  as  co-factors  with  their  reasoning  into  their  compositions. 
The  limitations  of  their  personal  knowledge  and  general  mental 
condition,  and  the  defects  of  their  habits  of  thought  and  style, 
are  as  obvious  in  their  writings  as  any  other  personal  charac- 
teristics. They  use  the  language  and  idiom  proper  to  their 
nation  and  class.  They  adopt  the  usus  loquendi  of  t«rms  cur- 
rent among  their  people,  without  committing  themselves  to 
the  philosophical  ideas  in  which  the  usage  originated.  Their 
mental  habits  and  methods  were  those  of  their  nation  and  gen- 
eration. They  were  for  the  most  part  Orientals,  and  hence 
their  writings  abound  with  metaphor  and  symbol;  and  al- 
though always  reliable  in  statement  as  far  as  required  for  their 
purpose,  thejr  never  aimed  at  the  definiteness  of  enumeration, 
or  chronological  or  circumstantial  narration,  which  character- 
izes the  statistics  of  modern  western  nations.  Like  all  purely 
literary  men  of  every  age,  they  describe  the  order  and  the  facts 
of  nature  according  to  their  appearances,  and  not  as  related  to 
their  abstract  law  or  cause. 

Some  of  these  facts  have,  by  many  careless  thinkers,  been 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  asserted  fact  of  divine 
guidance.  But  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  if  God  is  to 
reveal  himself  at  all,  it  must  be  under  all  the  limits  of  human 
modes  of  thought  and  speech.    And  if  he  inspires  human  agents 
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to  commnnicate  his  revelation  in  writing,  he  must  use  them  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  their  nature  as  rational  and  sponta- 
neous agents.  And  it  is  evident  that  all  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  diflferent  degrees  of  perfection  in  human  knowledge, 
and  elegance  in  human  dialect  and  style,  are  nothing  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  common  relations  of  man  to  God. 
He  obviously  could  as  well  reveal  himself  through  a  peasant 
as  through  a  philosopher;  and  all  the  better  Aviien  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  peasant  were  providentially  and 
graciously  preadjusted  to  the  special  end  designed. 

18.  Whxd  evidence  do  the  Phenomena  of  the  Scriptures  afford 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  agency  exercised  in  their 
production? 

1st.  Every  part  of  Scripture  affords  moral  and  spiritual  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  origin.  This  is,  of  course,  more  conspicuous 
in  some  portions  than  m  others.  There  are  transcendant  truths 
revealed,  a  perfect  morality,  an  unveiling  of  the  absolute  per- 
fections of  the  Godhead,  a  foresight  of  future  events,  a  heart- 
searching  and  rein -trying  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the 
human  soul,  a  li^ht  informing  the  reason  and  an  authority 
binding  the  conscience,  a  practical  grasp  of  all  the  springs  of 
human  experience  and  life,  all  of  whicn  can  only  have  orig- 
inated in  a  divine  source.  These  are  characteristics  of  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Scriptures  alone  in  all  lit- 
erature, and  together  with  the  accompanying  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  these  are  practically  the  evidences  upon  which  the 
iaith  of  a  majority  of  believers  rests. 

2d.  But  another  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing,  proves  incontestibly  their  divine 
origin  as  a  whole  and  in  every  part.  The  sacred  Scriptures  are 
an  organism,  that  is  an  whole  composed  of  many  parts,  the 
parts  all  differing  in  matter,  form,  and  structure  from  each 
other,  like  the  several  members  of  the  human  body,  yet  each 
adjusted  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  through  the  most 
intricate  and  dehcate  correlations  mediating  a  common  end. 
Scripture  is  the  record  and  interpretation  of  redemption.  Re- 
demption is  a  work  which  God  has  prepared  and  wrought  out 
by  many  actions  in  succession  througn  an  historical  process 
occupying  centuriea  A  supernatural  providence  has  flowed 
forward  evolving  a  system  oi  divine  interventions,  accompanied 
and  interpreted  by  a  supematurally  informed  and  guided  order 
of  prophets.  Each  writer  has  his  own  special  and  temporary 
occasion,  theme,  and  audience.  And  yet  each  contributed  to 
build  up  the  common  organism,  as  the  providential  history  has 
advanced,  each  special  writing  beyond  its  temporary  purpose 
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taking  its  permanent  place  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  the 
ffospei  ftilfilling  the  law,  antitype  has  answered  to  type  and 
fulfilment  to  prophecy,  history  has  been  interpreted  by  doc- 
trine, and  doctrine  has  given  law  to  duty  and  to  life.  The 
more  minutely  the  contents  of  each  book  are  studied  in  the 
light  of  its  special  purpose,  the  more  wonderfully  various  and 
exact  will  its  articulations  in  the  general  system  and  ordered 
structure  of  the  whole  be  discovered  to  be.  This  is  the  highest 
conceivable  evidence  of  design,  which  in  the  present  case  is 
the  proof  of  a  divine  supernatural  influence  comprehending  the 
whole,  and  reaching  to  every  part,  through  sixteen  centuries, 
sixty-six  distinct  writings,  and  about  forty  co-operating  human 
agents.  Thus  the  divine  agency  in  the  genesis  of  every  part 
of  Scripture  is  as  clearlv  and  certainly  determined  as  it  is  in 
the  older  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

19.  What  18  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  dravmfrom  the  free 
manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  quote  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  answer  to  that  objection? 

In  a  majority  of  instances  the  New  Testament  writers  quote 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  with  perfect  verbal  accuracy.  Some- 
times they  quote  the  Septuagint  version,  when  it  conforms  to  the 
Hebrew;  at  others  they  substitute  a  new  version;  and  at  other 
times  again  they  adhere  to  the  Septuagint,  when  it  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  a  number  of  instances,  which  however  are 
comparatively  few,  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  made  very  freely,  and  in  apparent  accommodation  of  the 
literal  sense. 

Eationalistic  interpreters  have  argued  from  this  la«t  class 
of  quotations  that  it  is  impossible  that  both  the  Old  Testament 
writer  quoted  from,  and  the  New  Testament  writer  quoting, 
could  have  been  the  subjects  of  plenary  inspiration,  because, 
say  they,  if  the  ipsissima  verba  were  inmllible  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  infallible  writer  would  have  transferred  them  un- 
changed. But  surely  if  a  human  author  may  quote  himself 
freely,  changing  the  expression,  and  giving  a  new  turn  to 
his  thought  m  order  to  adapt  it  the  more  perspicuously  to  his 
present  purpose,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  the  same  liberty 
with  his  own.  The  same  Spnit  that  rendered  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  infallible  in  writing  only  pure  truth,  in  the  very 
form  that  suited  his  purpose  then,  has  rendered  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  infallible  in  so  using  the  old  materials,  that 
while  they  elicit  a  new  sense,  they  teach  only  the  truth,  the 
very  truth  moreover  contemplated  in  the  mind  of  God  from 
the  be^nning,  and  they  teach  it  with  divine  authority. — See 
Fairbaum*s  "  nerm.  Manual,"  Part  HI.     Each  instance  of  such 
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Juotation  should  be  examined  in  detail  as  Dr.  Fairbaim  has 
one. 

20.  Whai  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Flefnaty  Inspiration  is 
drawn  from  the  aHeaed  fact  that  '•^Discrepancies'^  exist  in  the 
Scriptural  Text?  ana  how  is  this  objection  to  be  ansuoered? 

It  is  objected  that  the  sacred  text  contains  numerous  state- 
ments which  are  inconsistent  with  other  statements  made  in 
some  part  of  Scripture  itself,  or  with  some  certainly  ascertained 
fsu.'ts  of  history  or  of  scienca 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  facts,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  exist,  would  not,  in  opposition  to  the  abundant  pos- 
itive evidence  above  adduced,  avail  to  disprove  the  claim  that 
the  Scriptures  are  to  some  extent  and  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
duct of  divine  inspiration.  The  force  of  the  objection  would 
depend  essentially  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  in- 
stances of  discrepancv  actually  proved  to  exist,  and  would  bear 
not  upon  the  fact  of  Inspiration,  but  upon  its  nature  and  degree 
and  extent 

The  fact  of  the  cu^tual  existence  of  any  such  "  discrepancies," 
it  is  evident,  ccui  be  determined  only  by  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  alleged  case  separately.  This  examination  belong 
to  the  departments  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exe^esia  The 
following  considerations,  however,  are  evidently  well-grounded, 
and  sufficient  to  allay  all  apprehension  on  the  subiect 

1st.  The  Church  has  never  held  the  verbal  infallibility 
of  our  translations,  nor  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  copies  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  now  possessed  by 
us.  These  copies  confessedly  contam  many  "discrepancies" 
resulting  from  frequent  transcription.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  scholars,  that  while  these  * 
variations  embarrass  the  interpretation  of  many  details,  they 
neither  involve  the  loss  nor  abate  the  evidence  of  a  single  es- 
sential fact  or  doctrine  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  moreover 
reassuring  to  know  that  believing  criticism,  by  the  discovery 
and  collation  of  more  ancient  and  accurate  copies,  is  con- 
stantly advancing  the  Church  to  the  possession  oi  a  more  per- 
feet  text  of  the  original  Scriptures  than  she  has  enjoyed  smce 
the  apostolic  age. 

2A  The  Church  has  asserted  absolute  infallibility  only  of 
the  original  autograph  copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  their  inspired  writers.  And  even  of  these 
she  has  not  asserted  infinite  knowledge,  but  only  absolute  in- 
Mlibility  in  stating  the  matters  designed  to  be  asserted.  A 
"  discrepancy,"  therefore,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  new  critics 
affirm  and  the  Church  denies  its  existence,  is  a  form  of  state- 
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ment  existing  in  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  evidently  designed  to  assert  as  true  that  which  is 
in  plain  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  other  statements  exist- 
ing in  some  other  portions  of  the  same  original  text  of  Script- 
ure, or  to  some  other  certainly  ascertainea  element  of  human 
knowledge.  A  "discrepancy"  fulfilling  in  every  particular  this 
definition  must  be  proved  to  exist,  or  the  Churcns  doctrine  of 
plenary  verbal  inspu-ation  remains  unaffected. 

3d.  It  is  beyond  question,  that,  in  the  light  of  all  that  the 
Scriptures  themselves  assert  or  disclose  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  divine  influence  controlling  their  genesis,  and 
as  to  their  authority  over  man's  conscience  and  life  as  the  voice 
of  God,  the  existence  of  any  such  "discrepancies"  as  above  de- 
fined is  a  violent  improbability.  Those  who  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  one  or  more  of  them  must  bring  them  out,  and  prove 
to  the  community  of  competent  judges,  that  all  the  elements 
of  the  above  definition  meet  in  each  alleged  instance,  not  prob- 
ably merely,  but  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  otms 
prohandi  rests  exclusively  on  them. 

4th.  But  observe  that  this  is  for  them  a  very  difficult  task  to 
perform,  one  in  any  instance  indeed  hardly  possible.  For  to 
make  good  their  point  against  the  vast  presumptions  opposed 
to  it,  they  must  prove  over  and  over  agam  in  the  case  of  each 
alleged  discrepancy  each  of  the  following  points:  (1.)  That 
the  alleged  discrepant  statement  certainly  occurred  in  the 
veritable  autograph  copy  of  the  inspired  writing  containing 
it.  (2.)  That  their  interpretation  of  the  statement,  which  oc- 
casions tlie  discrepancy,  is  the  only  possible  one,  the  one  it 
was  certainly  intended  to  bear.  The  difficulty  of  this  will  be 
apprehended  when  we  estimate  the  inherent  obscurity  of  an- 
cient narratives,  unchronological,  and  fragmentary,  with  a 
background  and  surroundings  of  almost  unrelieved  darkness. 
This  condition  of  things  which  so  often  puzzles  the  interpreter, 
and  prevents  the  apologist  from  proving  the  harmony  of  the 
narrative,  with  equal  force  baffles  all  the  ingenious  efforts  of 
the  rationalistic  critic  to  demonstrate  the  "  discrepancy."  Yet 
this  he  must  do,  or  the  presumption  will  remain  that  it  does 
not  exist.  (3.)  He  must  also  prove  that  the  facts  of  science  or 
of  history,  or  the  Scriptural  statements,  with  which  the  state- 
ment in  question  is  asserted  to  be  inconsistent,  are  real  facts 
or  real  parts  of  the  autograph  text  of  canonical  Scripture,  and 
that  tlie  sense  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  in  question  is  the  only  sense  they  can  rationally 
bear.  (4.^  When  the  reality  of  the  opposing  facts  or  statements 
is  determined,  and  their  true  interpretation  is  ascertained,  then 
it  must,  in  conclusion,  be  shown  not  only  that  they  appear  incon- 
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fiistent,  nor  merely  that  their  reconciliation  is  impossible  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  but  that  they  are  in  themselves 
essentially  incapable  of  bemg  reconciled. 

5th.  Finally  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  no  single  case  of  "  discrepancy,"  as  above  de- 
fined, has  been  so  proved  to  exist  as  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  the  community  of  believing  scholars.  Difficulties  in  inter- 
pretation and  appai-ently  irreconcilable  statements  exist,  but  no 
''discrepancy"  has  been  proved.  Advancing  knowledge  re- 
moves some  difficulties  ana  discovers  others.  It  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  perfect  knowledge  would  remove  all. 

21.  Explain  the  meaning  of  such  passams  as  1  Cor.  vii.  6  and 
12  and  40,  Rom.  iii.  5  and  vi.  19,  and  Gal.  iiL  15,  and  show  their 
perfect  consistency  tvith  the  faet  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
tohole  Bible 

"  I  speak  as  a  man,"  is  a  phrase  occurring  frec^uently,  and  its 
sense  is  determined  by  the  context.  In  Romans  iii.  5,  it  signifies 
that  Paul  was,  for  argument's  sake,  using  the  language  common 
to  men;  it  was  the  Jews'  opinion,  not  his  own.  In  Kom.  vi.  19, 
it  signifies  "in  a  manner  adapted  to  human  comprehension," 
and  in  Gal.  iii.  15,  it  signifies  "I  use  an  illustration  drawn  from 
human  affairs,"  etc. 

"I  speak  this  by  permission,  not  of  commandment." — 1  Cor. 
viL  6,  refers  to  verse  iL  Marriage  was  always  permitted,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  inexpedient. 

"And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  but  the  Lord." 
"But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.' — 1  Cor.  vii.  10  and  12. 
Reference  is  here  made  to  what  the  "  Lord,"  that  is  Christ,  taught 
in  person  while  on  earth.  The  distinction  is  made  between  what 
Chirist  taught  while  on  earth,  and  what  Paul  teaches.  As  Paul 
puts  his  word  here  on  an  equal  basis  of  authority  with  Christ's 
word,  it  of  course  implies  that  Paul  claims  an  inspiration  which 
makes  his  word  equal  to  that  of  Christ  in  infallibility  and 
authority. 

"And  I  think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God." — 1  Cor.  vii. 
40.  "  /  think  {doHd5)  I  have^  is  only,  agreeably  to  Greek  usage, 
an  urbane  way  of  saying,  /  have  (comp.  Gal.  ii.  6,  1  Cor.  xii.  22). 
Paul  was  in  no  doubt  of  his  being  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Hodge,  "Com.  on  First  Corinthians." 

Defective  Statement  op  the  Doctrine. 

22.  State  what  is  meant  by  theological  loriters  by  the  insmra- 
tion  "  of  superintendence^''  "  of  devotion^''  "  of  direction^''  ana  "  of 
suggestion,' 
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25.  In  what  several  forma  has  the  doctrine  of  a  Partial  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  been  held? 

Ist  It  has  been  maintained  that  certain  books  were  the 
subjects  of  plenary  inspiration,  while  others  were  produced 
witn  only  a  natural  providential  and  gracious  assistance  of 
God.  S.  T.  Coleridge  admittted  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
"the  law  and  the  prophets,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  can  pass 
unfulfilled,"  while  he  d!enied  it  of  the  rest  of  the  canon. 

2d.  Many  have  admitted  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  doctrines  as  far  as  these 
relate  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God  not  otherwise  ascer- 
tainable, are  products  -of  inspiration,  but  deny  it  of  the  his- 
torical and  biographical  elements,  and  of  all  its  allusions  to 
scientific  facts  or  laws. 

3d.  Others  admit  that  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  con- 
trolled their  thoughts,  but  deny  that  it  extended  to  its  verbal 
expression. 

In  one,  or  in  all  of  these  senses,  different  men  have  held 
that  the  Scriptures  are  only  "partially"  inspired.  All  such 
deny  that  they  "are  the  word  of  God"  as  affirmed  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  by  all  the  historical  Churches,  and 
adnnt  merely  that  they  ^^ contain  the  word  of  God." 

26.  State  the  doctrine  of  Gracious  Inspiration. 

Coleridge,  in  his  "  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  Let- 
ter vii.,  holdis  that  the  Scriptures,  except  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  were  produced  by  their  writers  assisted  by  "the 
hignest  degree  of  that  grace  and  communion  with  the  Spirit 
which  the  Church  under  all  circumstances,  and  every  regen- 
erate member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  permitted  to  hope 
aftid  instructed  to  pray  for."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Maunce 
^"Theological  Essays,"  p.  339)  and  virtually  that  of  Morell 
("  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  p.  186)  and  of  the  Quakers.  These 
admit  an  objective  supernatural  revelation,  and  that  this  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  highly  useful,  and  in 
such  a  sense  an  authoritative  standard  of  faith  and  practice ; 
that  no  pretended  revelation  which  is  inconsistent  witn  Script- 
ure can  be  true,  and  that  they  are  a  judffe  in  all  controversies 
between  Christians.  Nevertheless  they  nold  that  the  Script- 
ures are  only  "  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit  from 
^whom  they  have  all  then*  excellency,"  which  Spirit  illumes 
every  man  in  the  world,  and  reveals  to  him  either  with,  or 
^thout  the  Scriptures,  if  they  are  unknown,  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  will  which  are  necessary  for  his  salva- 
tion and  guidance,  on  condition  of  his  rendering  a  constant 
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obedience  to  that  light  as  thus  graciously  communicated  to 
him  and  to  all  men.  "Barclay's  Apology,  Theses  Theological," 
Propositions  i.,  ii.,  and  iii 
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BouAN  CATHOiiio. — **  Decrees  of  Council  of  Trent, "  Seas.  iv.  '*  Which 
gospel .  .  .  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  first  promulgated  with 
his  own  mouth,  and  then  commanded  to  be  preached  by  his  apostles  to 
every  creature,  .  .  .  and  seeing  clearly  that  this  truth  and  discipline  are 
contained  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten  tradition,  which  received 
by  the  apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  apostles 
themselves,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come  down  even  unto  ns, 
transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand :  [the  Synod]  following  the 
example  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  receives  and  venerat^  with  an  equal 
affection  of  piety  and  reverence,  all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament — seeing  God  is  the  author  of  both — as  also  the  said  tra- 
ditions, as  well  those  appertaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having  been 
dictated,  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  continuous  succession." 

^'Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,"  1870,  Sess.  iii.,  Ch.  ii 
"Further  this  supernatural  revelation,  according  to  the  universal  belief 
of  the  Church,  declared  by  the  sacred  Synod  of  Trent,  is  contained  in 
the  'written  books  and  unwritten  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
having  been  received  by  the  aposties  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself, 
or  from  the  apostles  themselves,  by  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  been  transmitted  as  it  were  from  huid  to  hand.  And  these  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  sacred  and  canon- 
ical, in  their  integrity,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  decree  of  the  said  Council,  and  are  contained  in  the  ancient  Edition 
of  the  Vulgate.  These  the  Church  holds  to  be  sacred  and  canonical, 
not  because  having  been  carefully  composed  hj  mere  human  industry, 
they  were  afterwards  approved  oy  her  authority,  nor  merely  because 
they  contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error ;  but  because,  having 
been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  God  for 
their  author,  and  have  been  delivered  as  sucn  to  the  Church  herself.  *' 

LxTTHEBAN. — ** Fonnula  Concordice  EpUofne."  1.  **We  believe,  con- 
fess, and  teach  that  the  only  rule  and  norm,  according  to  which  all  dog- 
mas and  all  doctors  ought  to  be  esteemed  and  judged,  is  no  other 
whatever  than  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  tiie  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  it  is  written,  Ps.  cxix.  105,  and  Gal.  i.  8. " 

Kefobmed. — **  Second  Helvetic  Confession"  Ch.  L  Concerning  Holy 
Scripture.  ''We  believe  and  confess,  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of 
tlie  holy  prophets  and  apostles  of  each  Testament  are  the  true  word  of 
God,  and  that  they  possess  sufficient  authority  from  themselves  alone  and 
not  from  man.  For  God  himself  spoke  to  the  fathers,  to  the  prophets, 
and  to  the  aposties,  and  continues  to  speak  to  us  through  the  Holy 
^k5riptures." 

**  7%«  Behfic  Confession"  Art  iii.  **We  confess  that  this  word  of 
Go<l  was  not  sent  nor  delivered  by  the  wlQ  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  <f 
God  spake  as  Ihey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohosl,  as  the  apostle  Peter 
Hiiith.  And  that  afterwards  God,  from  a  special  care  whicn  he  has  for 
tiH  and  our  salvation,  commanded  his  servants,  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
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to  commit  his  revealed  word  to  writing,  and  he  himself  wrote  with  his 
own  finger  the  two  tables  of  the  law.  Therefore  we  caU  such  writings 
holy  and  divine  Scriptures." 

**We8iininster  Confession  of  Faith,**  Chap.  L  "Therefore  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  to  reveal  himself  and 
to  declare  his  will  unto  his  Church;  and  afterwards,  for  the  better  pre- 
serving and  prox>agating  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  more  sure  establish- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  Church  against  the  Corruption  of  the  flesh  and 
the  malice  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  to  commit  the  same  whoUy  unto 
writing."  **  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  believed  and  obeved,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man 
or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself)  the  Author  thereof; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the  word  of  God. " 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RULE  OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE. 

ff 

The  Scriptures  op  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  HAvma  been 
GIVEN  BY  Inspiration  of  God,  are  the  all-suffioient  and  only  Rulb 
OF  Faith  and  Practice,  and  Judge  of  Controversies. 

(This  chapter  is  compiled  from  Dr.  Hodge's  unpublished 
"  Lectures  on  the  Church.  ) 

1.  What  is  meant  hy  saying  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  onhf 
infaUibie  rvle  of  faith  arid  practice? 

Whatever  God  teaches  or  commands  is  of  sovereign  author- 
ity. Whatever  conveys  to  us  an  infallible  knowledge  of  his 
teachings  and  commands  is  an  infallible  rule.  The  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  organs  through 
which,  during  the  present  dispensation,  God  conveys  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  his  will  about  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning 
himself,  and  what  duties  he  requires  of  us. 

2.  What  does  the  Romish  Church  dedare  to  be  the  infaUihle  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  ? 

The  Romish  theory  is  that  the  complete  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  consists  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  or  the  oral  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  handed  down  through  the  Church. 
Tradition  they  hold  to  be  necessary,  1st,  to  teach  additional 
truth  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  2d,  to  interpret 
Scripture.  The  Church  being  tne  divinely  constituted  depos- 
itory and  judge  of  both  Scripture  and  tradition. — "Decrees  of 
Council  of  Trent,"  Session  IV,  and  "Dens  Theo.,"  Tom.  II.,  N. 
80  and  81. 

3.  By  what  arguments  do  they  seek  to  estaUish  the  authority  of 
tradition?  By  what  criterion  do  they  distinguish  true  traditionsr 
fromfalsCy  and  on  what  grounds  do  they  base  the  authority  of  the 
traditions  they  receive? 

1st.  Their  arguments  in  behalf  of  tradition  are — (1.)  Script.- 
ure  authorizes  it,  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6.     (2.)  The  early  fathers. 
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asserted  its  authority  and  founded  their  faith  largely  upon  it. 
(3.)  The  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  when  clearly 
ascertained,  is  intrinsically  of  equal  authority  with  their  writ- 
ings. The  Scriptures  themselves  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  evidence  of  tradition,  and  the  stream  can  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source.  (4)  The  necessity  of  the  case,  (a.)  Scripture 
is  obscure,  needs  tradition  as  its  mterpreter.  (6.)  Scripture  is 
^  incomplete  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  since  there  are  many 
doctrines  and  institutions,  universally  recognized,  which  are 
founded  only  upon  tradition  as  a  supplement  to  Scripture. 
(5.)  Analogy.  Everv  state  recognizes  both  written  and  un- 
written, common  and  statute  law. 

2d.  The  criterion  by  which  they  distineuish  between  true 
and  false  traditions  is  Catholic  consent  Tne  Anglican  ritual- 
ists confine  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  first  three  or  four 
centuriea  The  Komanists  recognize  that  as  an  authoritative 
consent  which  is  constitutionally  expressed  by  the  bishops  in 
general  council,  or  by  the  Pope  ex-cathedra,  in  any  age  of  the 
church  whatever. 

3d.  They  defend  the  traditions  which  they  hold  to  be  true. 
(1.)  On  the  ground  of  historical  testimony,  tracing  them  up  to 
the  apostles  as  their  source.  (2.)  The  authority  of  the  Church 
expressed  by  Catholic  consent. 

4.  By  what  arguments  may  the  invalidity  of  all  ecclesiastical 
iraditiarij  as  apart  of  our  rule  of  faith  and  praetice,  be  shown? 

Ist  The  Scriptures  do  not^  as  claimed,  ascribe  authority  to 
oial  tradition.  Tradition,  as  intended  by  Paul  in  the  passage 
cited  (2  Thess.  ii.  15,  and  iii  6),  signifies  all  his  instructions, 
oral  and  written,  communicated  to  those  very  people  themselves^ 
not  handed  down.  On  the  other  hand,  Cnnst  rebuked  this 
doctrine  of  the  Romanists  in  their  predecessors,  the  Pharisees, 
Matt  XV.  3,  6 ;  Mark  vii.  7. 

2d.  It  is  improbable  d  priori  that  God  would  supplement 
Scripture  with  tradition  as  part  of  our  rule  of  faith.  (1.)  Be- 
cause Scripture,  as  will  be  shown  below  (questions  7-14),  is 
certain,  definite,  complete,  and  perspicuous.  (2.)  Because  tra- 
dition, firom  its  very  nature,  is  indeterminate,  and  liable  to 
^ome  adulterated  with  every  form  of  error.  Besides,  as  will 
te  shown  below  (question  20),  the  authority  of  Scripture  does 
iiot  rest  ultimately  upon  tradition. 

3d.  The  whole  ground  upon  which  Romanists  base  the  au- 
thority of  their  traaitions  (viz.,  history  and  church  authority) 
w  invalid.  (1.)  Histoiy  utterly  fails  them.  For  more  than 
^ee  hundred  years  after  the  apostles  they  have  very  little, 
^i  that  contradictory,  evidence  for  any  one  of  their  traditions. 
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They  are  thus  forced  to  the  absurd  assumption  that  what  was 
taught  in  the  fourth  century  was  therefore  taught  in  the  third, 
and  therefore  in  the  first.  (2.)  The  church  is  not  infallible,  as 
will  be  shown  below  ((question  18). 

4th.  Their  practice  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles. 
Many  of  the  earliest  and  best  attested  traditions  they  do  not 
receive.  Many  of  their  pretended  traditions  are  recent  inven- 
tions unknown  to  the  ancients. 

5th.  Many  of  their  traditions,  such  as  relate  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  etc.,  are  plainly  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Scripture.  Yet  the  infallible  church  affirms  the  infal- 
libility of  Scripture.  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand. 

5.  Whai  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  sole  and  infallible  rtHe  of 
faith? 

Plenary  inspiration,  completeness,  perspicuity,  and  acces- 
sibility. 

6.  What  arguments  do  the  Scriptures  themselves  afford  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  only  infaUiHe  rule  of  faith? 

1st.  The  Scriptures  always  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
command  faith  and  obedience. 

2d.  Christ  and  his  apostles  always  refer  to  the  written  Script- 
ures, then  existing,  as  authority,  and  to  no  other  rule  of  faith 
whatsoever. — Luke  xvi.  29;  x.  26;  John  v.  39;  Eom.  iv.  3; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

3d.  The  Bereans  are  commended  for  bringing  all  questions, 
even  apostolic  teaching,  to  this  test. — Acts  xvii.  11;  see  also 
Isa.  viii.  16. 

4th.  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees  for  adding  to  and  pervert- 
ing the  Scriptures. — Matt.  xv.  7-9;  Mark  vii.  5-8;  see  also 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  Deut.  iv.  2 ;  xiL  32 ;  Josh.  i.  7. 

7.  In  what  sense  is  the  completeness  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of 
faith  asserted  ? 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  revelation 
which  God  has  ever  made  to  man,  but  that  their  contents  are 
the  only  supernatural  revelation  that  God  does  now  make  to 
man,  and  that  this  revelation  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  man's 
guidance  in  all  questions  of  faith,  practice,  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, and  excludes  the  necessity  and  the  right  of  any  human 
inventions. 

8.  How  may  this  completeness  be  proved  from  the  design  of 
Scripture  ? 
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The  Scriptures  profess  to  lead  ns  to  God.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  that  end  thej  must  teach  us.  If  any  supple- 
mentary rule,  as  tradition,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  they  must 
refer  us  to  it.  "Incompleteness  here  would  be  falsehood." 
But  while  one  sacred  writer  constantly  refers  us  to  the  writ- 
ings of  another,  not  one  of  them  ever  intimates  to  us  either 
the  necessity  or  the  existence  of  any  other  rule. — John  xx.  31 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15-17. 

9.  By  what  other  arguments  may  this  principle  be  proved  ? 

As  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be  a  rule  complete  for  its  end, 
80  they  have  always  been  practically  found  to  be  such  by  the 
true  spiritual  people  of  God  in  all  ages.  They  teach  a  complete 
and  harmonious  system  of  doctrine.  They  furnish  all  necessary 
principles  for  the  government  of  the  private  lives  of  Christians, 
in  every  relation,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom;  and  they  repel 
all  pretended  traditions  and  priestly  innovations. 

10.  In  what  sense  do  Protestants  affirm  and  Romanists  deny  the 
perspicuity  of  Scripture  ? 

Protestants  do  not  affirm  that  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  are  level  to  man's  powers  of  understanding.  Many 
of  them  are  confessedly  beyond  all  understanding.  Nor  do 
they  affirm  that  every  part  of  Scripture  can  be  certainly  and 
perspicuously  expounded,  many  of  the  prophesies  being  per- 
lectly  enigmatical  until  explained  by  the  event.  But  they  do 
aflSrm  that  every  essential  article  of  faith  and  rule  of  practice 
is  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  may  certainly  be  deduced 
therefrom.  This  much  the  least  instructed  Christian  ma^  learn 
at  once;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that  with  the 
advance  of  historical  and  critical  knowledge,  and  by  means 
of  controversies,  the  Christian  church  is  constantly  making 
progress  in  the  accurate  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  in  the 
comprehension  in  its  integrity  of  the  system  therein  taught. 

Protestants  affirm  and  Komanists  deny  that  private  and 
nnleamed  Christians  may  safely  be  allowed  to  interpret  Script- 
ure for  themselves. 

11.  How  can  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture  be  proved  from  the 
fad  thai  it  is  a  law  and  a  messa^ge  ? 

We  saw  (question  8)  that  Scripture  is  either  complete  or 
felse,  from  its  own  professed  design.  We  now  prove  its  per- 
spicuity upon  the  same  principle.  It  professes  to  be  (1)  a  law 
^  be  obeyed;  (2)  a  revelation  of  truth  to  be  believed,  to  be 
received  by  us  in  both  aspects  upon  the  penalty  of  eternal 
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death.  To  suppose  it  not  to  be  perspicuous,  relatively  to  its 
desi^  of  commanding  and  teachmg,  is  to  charge  God  with 
deahng  with  us  in  a  spirit  at  once  disingenuous  and  crueL 

12.  In  what  passages  is  their  perspicuity  asserted  ? 

Ps.  xix.  7,  8;  cxix.  105,  130;  2  Cor.  iii.  14 ;  2  Pet.  i.  18,  19; 
Hab.  ii.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  17. 

13.  By  what  other  arguments  may  this  point  be  established  ? 

1st.  The  Scriptures  are  addressed  immediately,  either  to  all 
men  promiscuously,  or  else  to  the  whole  body  of  believers  as 
such. — Deut.  vi  4-9;  Luke  i.  3;  Rom.  i  7;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  L 
1 ;  iv.  2  ;  Gal.  i.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  2  ;  James  i.  1 ; 
1  Peter  i.  1 ;  2  Peter  i.  1 ;  1  John  ii.  12, 14;  Jude  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  3,  4; 
ii.  7.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus. 

2d.  All  Christians  promiscuously  are  commanded  to  search 
the  Scriptures. — 2  Tim.  iii  15,  17;  Acts  xvii.  11;  John  v.  39. 

3d.  Universal  experience.  We  have  the  same  evidence  of 
the  light-giving  power  of  Scripture  that  we  have  of  the  same 
property  in  the  sun.  The  argument  to  the  contrary  is  an  insult 
to  tne  understanding  of  the  whole  world  of  Bible  readers. 

4th.  The  essential  unity  in  faith  and  practice,  in  spite  of 
all  cii'cumstantial  differences,  of  all  Christian  communities  of 
every  age  and  nation,  who  draw  their  religion  directly  from 
the  open  Scriptures. 

14.  What  was  the  third  quality  required  to  constitute  the  Script- 
ures the  sufficient  ride  of  faith  ana  practice  ? 

Accessibility.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  the  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  in  contrast  to  tradition,  which 
is  in  the  custody  of  a  corporation  of  priests,  and  to  every  other 
pretended  rule  whatsoever.  The  agency  of  the  church  in  this 
matter  is  simply  to  give  all  currency  to  the  word  of  God. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  tJie  Scriptures  are  the  judge 
as  iveU  as  the  rule  in  questions  of  faith  ? 

"  A  rule  is  a  standard  of  judgment ;  a  judffe  is  the  expounder 
and  applier  of  that  rule  to  the  decision  oi  particular  casea" 
The  Protestant  doctrine  is — 

1st.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

2d.  (1.)  Negatively.  That  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  are 
either  qualified,  or  authorized,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  apply  their  principles  to  the  decision  of  particular  ques- 
tions, in  a  sense  binding  upon  the  faith  of  their  Jdlow  Christiana, 
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(2.)  Positively.  That  Scripture  is  the  only  infalUble  voice  in 
the  church,  and  is  to  be  interpreted,  in  its  own  light,  and  with 
the  gracious  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  promised  to  ever}- 
Christian  (1  John  yl  20-27),  by  each  individual  for  himself, 
with  the  assistance,  though  not  by  the  authoritv,  of  his  fellow 
Christians.  Creeds  and  confessions,  as  to  form,  bind  only  those 
who  voluntarily  profess  them,  and  as  to  matter,  they  bind  only 
80  far  as  they  affirm  truly  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  because 
the  Bible  does  so  teach. 

16.  What  %8  the  Romish  doctrine  as  to  the  authority  of  the  church 
as  the  infaRible  interpreter  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  authoritative 
judge  of  oR  controversies  ? 

The  Komish  doctrine  is  that  the  church  is  absolutely  infal- 
lible in  all  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
divinely  authorized  depository  and  interpreter  of  the  rule  of 
faith.  Her  office  is  not  to  convey  new  revelations  from  God  to 
man,  yet  her  inspiration  renders  her  infallible  in  disseminating 
and  interpreting  the  original  revelation  communicated  through 
the  apostles. 

The  church,  therefore,  authoritatively  determines — Ist.  What 
is  Scripture?  2d.  What  is  genuine  tradition?  3d.  What  is 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  what  is  the  true 
application  of  that  perfect  rule  to  every  particular  question  of 
belief  or  practice. 

This  authority  vests  in  the  pope,  when  acting  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  in  the  bishops  as  a  Dody ;  as  when  assembled  in 
general  council,  or  when  giving  universal  consent  to  a  decree 
of  pope  or  council. — "Decrees  of  Council  of  Trent,"  Session  iv. ; 
"Deus  Theo.,"  N.  80,  81,  84,  93,  94,  95,  96.  "Bellarmine,"  Lib. 
III.,  de  eccles.,  cap.  xiv.,  and  Lib.  II.,  de  council.,  cap.  ii 

17.  By  what  arguments  do  they  seek  to  estaUish  this  authority  ? 

1st  The  promises  of  Christ,  given,  as  they  claim,  to  the 
apostles,  and  to  their  official  successor,  securing  their  infallibil- 
ity, and  consequent  authority. — Matt  xvi.  18;  xviiL  18-20; 
Luke  xxiv.  47-49 ;  John  xvi.  13 ;  xx.  23. 

2d  The  commission  ^ven  to  the  church  as  the  teacher  of 
the  world. 5— Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  Luke  x.  16,  etc. 

3d.  The  church  is  declared  to  be  **  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,"  and  it  is  affirmed  that  **  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  her." 

4th.  To  the  church  is  granted  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and 
he  that  will  not  hear  the  church  is  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen. 
Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  15-18. 

5th.  The  church  is  commanded  to  discriminate  between 
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truth  and  error,  and  must  consequently  be  qualified  and  au- 
thorized to  do  80. — 2  Thessalonians  iiL  6;  Komans  xvi  17; 
2  John  10. 

6th.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  men  need  and  crave  an 
over-living,  visible,  and  cotemporaneous  infallible  Interpreter 
and  Judge. 

7th.  From  universal  analogy  every  community  among  men 
has  the  living  judge  as  well  as  the  written  law,  and  the  one 
would  bo  of  no  value  without  the  other. 

8th.  This  power  is  necessary  to  secure  unity  and  univer- 
Httlity,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  essential  attributes  of  the 
true  church. 

18.  By  what  arguments  may  this  daim  of  the  Bomish  church 
/)e  shown  to  be  utterly  baseless? 

Ist.  A  claim  vesting  in  mortal  men  a  power  so  momentous 
can  1)0  established  only  by  the  most  clear  and  certain  evidence, 
and  the  failure  to  produce  such  converts  the  claim  into  a  treason 
at  once  against  God  and  the  human  race. 

2d.  I  lor  evidence  fails,  because  the  promises  of  Christ  to 
proHorvo  his  church  from  extinction  and  from  error  do  none 
of  them  (JO  the  length  of  pledging  infallibility.  The  utmost 
prouiisod  is,  that  the  true  people  of  God  shall  never  perish  en- 
tiri^ly  from  the  earth,  or  be  left  to  apostatize  from  the  essentials 
of  tho  faith. 

3d.  I  lor  ovidonoo  fails,  because  these  promises  of  Christ  were 
addn»8sod  not  to  tho  officera  of  the  church  as  such,  but  to  the 
Iwdy  of  true  lK>liover8.  Compare  John  xx.  23  with  Luke  xxiv. 
33,  47,  48,  49,  and  1  John  ii.  20,  27. 

4th.  Her  evidence  fails,  because  the  church  to  which  the 
prooioua  pn>nii8ea  of  the  Scriptures  are  pledged  is  not  an  ex- 
torual,  visible  society,  the  autnority  of  wnich  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  porpotual  line  of  apostles.  For — (1.)  the  word  church 
(^IhhAi^aO  w  t^  oolleotivo  term,  embracing  the  effectually  called 

InA»;roi)  or  ivgiMiotiitod. — Roni.  i.  7;  viii.  28;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Jude  i; 
tov,  xvii,  14;  al8v>  Rom.  ix.  24;  1  Cor.  vii  18-24;  Gal.  L  15;  2 
Hm.  i.  9;  HoK  ix.  15;  1  Pet  ii  9;  v.  10;  Epk  i.  18:  2  Pet  L  10. 
{i.)  Tho  attributes  ascvil>ed  to  the  church  prove  it  to  consist 
i^lotu^  of  tlio  trm\  spiritual  }XH>plo  of  God  as  such. — ^Eph.  v.  27; 
I  Pot  ii.  5:  Jolui  x.  27;  Oi>l  i.  18,  24.  (i)  The  epistles  are 
iuUh'ts^iHl  to  the  ohuivlu  and  iu  their  salutations  explain  that 


rho  Hjuuo  attr\bute>$  an>  aj5>^"ril>eii  to  the  members  of  the  true 
\\luu\>h  •M^  «uoh  timni^hout  the  body  of  the  Episllea — 1  Cor.  L 
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30;  iii  16;  vi  11,  19;  Eph.  ii.  3-8,  and  19-22;  1  Thes,  v.  4,  5; 
2Thea  ii  13;  Col.  i.  21;  ii.  10;  1  Pet.  yl  9. 

5th.  The  inspired  apostles  have  had  no  successora  (1.)  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  had  such  in  the  New  Testament.  (2.) 
While  provision  was  made  for  the  regular  perpetuation  of  the 
offices  of  presbyter  and  deacon  (1  Tim.  ui.  1-13),  there  are 
no  directions  given  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  apostolate. 
(3.)  There  is  perfect  silence  concerning  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  any  apostles  in  the  church  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
centuries.  Both  the  name  and  the  thing  ceasecL  (4.)  No  one 
ever  claiming  to  be  one  of  their  successors  have  possessed  the 
"signs  of  an  apostle." — 2  Cor.  xii.  12;  1  Cor.  ix.  1;  GaL  i.  1, 12; 
Acts  i.  21,  22. 

6th.  This  claim,  as  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
is  utterly  unscriptmral,  because  the  Pope  is  not  known  to  Script- 
ure. As  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
bishops,  expressed  in  their  general  consent,  it  is  unscriptural 
for  the  reasons  above  shown,  and  it  is,  moreover,  impracticable, 
since  their  imiversal  judgment  never  has  been  and  never  can 
be  impartially  collected  and  pronounced. 

7tn.  There  can  be  no  infalUbility  where  there  is  not  self- 
consistency.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Papal  church  has  not 
been  self-consistent  in  her  teaching.  Q.)  She  has  taught  dif- 
ferent doctrines  in  diflFerent  sections  ana  ages.  (2.)  She  affirms 
the  infalUbility  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time 
teaches  a  system  plainly  and  raoically  inconsistent  with  their 
manifest  sense;  witness  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  the 
mass,  penance,  of  works,  and  of  Mary  worship.  Therefore 
the  Church  of  Rome  hides  the  Scriptures  from  the  people. 

8th.  If  this  Eomish  system  be  true  then  genuine  spiritual  re- 
ligion ought  to  flourish  in  her  communion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  a  moral  desert.  The  facts  are  notoriously 
the  reverse.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  that  the  Eomish  system  is 
true,  we  subvert  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  Christianity 
itseli^  viz.,  the  self-evidencing  light  and  practical  power  of  true 
religion,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

19.  By  what  direct  arguments  may  the  doctrine  thai  the  Script- 
'^^^  are  thefirudjvdge  of  (xmtroveraies  be  established? 

That  all  Christians  are  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, and  that  in  all  questions  as  to  God's  revealed  will  the 
appeal  is  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  is  proved  by  the  following 

facts: 

Ist  Scripture  is  perspicuous,  see  above,  questions  11-13. 
2A  Scripture  is  aadressed  to  all  Christians  as  such,  see  above, 
question  13. 
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3d.  All  Christians  are  commanded  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
and  by  them  to  judge  all  doctrines  and  all  professed  teachers. — 
John  V.  39;  Acts  xvii.  11;  Gal.  i  8;  2  Cor.  iv.  2;  1  Thess.  v.  21; 
1  John  iv.  1,  2. 

4th.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author  and  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  is  to  all  Christians  as  such.  Compare  John 
XX.  23  with  Luke  xxiv.  47-49 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27 ;  Rom.  viii.  9 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  ' 

5th.  Religion  is  essentially  a  personal  matter.  Each  Chris- 
tian must  know  and  believe  the  truth  explicitly  for  himself^  on 
the  direct  ground  of  its  own  moral  and  spiritual  evidence,  and 
not  on  the  mere  ground  of  blind  authority.  Otherwise  faith 
could  not  be  a  moral  act,  nor  could  it  "purify  the  heart."  Faith 
derives  its  sanctifying  power  from  the  truth  which  it  immedi- 
ately apprehends  on  its  own  experimental  evidence. — John 
xvii.  17,  19;  James  i.  18;  1  Pet.  i.  22. 

20.  What  is  the  objection  which  the  Romanists  make  to  this  doc- 
trine^ on  the  ground  thai  the  church  is  our  only  authority  for  believing 
tlwd  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God? 

Their  objection  is,  that  as  we  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  Goa  only  on  the  authoritative  testimony  of  the  church, 
our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  is  only  another  form  of  our  faith  in 
the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  that  of  Scripture,  must  of  course  be  held  paramount. 

This  is  absurd,  for  two  reasons — 

1st.  The  assumed  fact  is  false.  The  evidence  upon  which  we 
receive  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
church,  but — (1.)  God  did  speak  by  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
as  is  evident  (a)  from  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  (6)  from  their 
miracles,  (c)  their  prophecies,  {d)  our  personal  experience  and 
observation  of  the  power  of  the  truth.  (2.)  These  very  writings 
which  we  possess  were  written  by  the  apostles,  etc.,  as  is  evident, 
{a)  from  internal  evidence,  (6)  from  nistorical  testimony  ren- 
aered  by  all  competent  cotemporaneous  witnesses  in  the  cnurch 
or  out  of  it. 

2d.  Even  if  the  fact  assumed  was  true,  viz.,  that  we  know 
the  Scriptures  to  be  from  God,  on  the  authority  of  the  church's 
testimony  alone,  the  conclusion  they  seek  to  deduce  from  it 
would  be  absurd.  The  witness  who  proves  the  identity  or  pri- 
mogeniture of  a  prince  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  or  even  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  prince. 

21.  How  is  the  argument  f(yr  the  necessity  of  a  visible  judge^ 
derived  from  the  diversities  of  sects  and  doctrines  among  Protestarits, 
to  be  anstvered? 
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Ist.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  private  judgment  of  Pro- 
testants is  infallible,  but  only  that  when  exercisedin  an  humble, 
beUevinff  spirit,  it  always  leads  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
essential  truth. 

2d.  The  term  Protestant  is  simply  negative,  and  is  assumed 
by  many  infidels  who  protest  as  much  against  the  Scriptures 
as  they  do  against  Rome.  But  Bible  Protestants,  among  all 
their  circumstantial  diflFerences,  are,  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
agreed  upon  the  essentials  of  faith  and  practice.  Witness  their 
hymns  and  devotional  literature. 

3d.  The  diversity  that  does  actually  exist  arises  from  failure 
in  applying  faithfully  the  Protestant  principles  for  which  we 
conteni  Men  do  not  simply  and  without  prejudice  take  their 
creed  from  the  Bible. 

4th.  The  Catholic  church,  in  her  last  and  most  authoritative 
utterance  through  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  has  proved  herself  a 
most  indefinite  judge.  Her  doctrinal  decisions  need  an  infal- 
lible interpreter  inmiitely  more  than  the  Scriptures. 

22.  Hoio  may  it  be  shoimi  that  the  Romanist  theory,  as  well  as 
the  ProtestarUj  necessarily  throws  upon  the  people  the  obligation  of 
private  judgment  ? 

Is  there  a  God?  Has  he  revealed  himself?  Has  he  estab- 
lished a  church?  Is  that  church  an  infallible  teacher?  Is 
private  judgment  a  blind  leader?  Which  of  all  pretended 
churches  is  the  true  one  ?  Every  one  of  these  questions  evi- 
dently must  be  settled  in  the  private  judgment  of  the  inquirer, 
before  he  can,  rationally  or  irrationally,  give  up  his  private 
judgment  to  the  direction  of  the  self-asserting  church.  Thus 
of  necessity  Komanists  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that 
the  Scriptures  can  not  be  understood,  and  address  arguments  to 
the  private  judgment  of  men  to  prove  that  private  judgment  is 
incompetent;  thus  basing  an  argument  upon  that  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  argument  to  prove  is  baseless. 

23.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  tJie  people  are  far  more  compe- 
tent to  discover  what  the  Bible  teaches  than  to  decide,  by  the  marks 
insisted  upon  by  the  Romanists,  which  is  the  true  church  ? 

The  Komanists,  of  necessity,  set  forth  cei-tain  marks  by 
which  the  true  church  is  to  be  aiscriminated  from  all  counter- 
feits. These  are  (1.)  Unity  (through  subjection  to  one  visible 
head,  the  Pope);  (2.)  Holiness;  (i.)  Catholicity;  (4.)  Apostol- 
icity,  (involvmg  an  uninterruptea  succession  from  the  apostles 
of  canonically  ordained  bishops.) — "Cat.  of  Council  of  Trent," 
Part  I.,  Cap.  10.  Now,  the  comprehension  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  tnese  marks  involve  a  great  amount  of  learning  and 
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intelligent  capacity  upon  the  part  of  the  inquirer.  He  might  as 
easily  prove  himself  to  be  descended  from  Noah  by  an  unbro- 
ken series  of  legitimate  marriages,  as  establish  the  right  of  Bome 
to  the  last  mark.  Yet  he  can  not  rationally  ^ve  up  the  right 
of  studying  the  Bible  for  himself  until  that  point  is  made  clear. 
Surely  the  Scriptures,  with  their  self-evidencing  spiritual 
power,  make  less  exhaustive  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
private  judgment. 

Roman  CATHoiiio  Dootbine  as  to  the  Pbivatb  Intebfbetation  of 

SCBIPTUBE,   AND  AS  TO  TbADITION,   AND  AS  TO  THE  InFAIiLXBIUTY  OF 

THE  Pope. 

1st.  As  TO  THE  Intebfbetation  of  Sobiftube. — ^^  Decrees  of  Council  of 
TVenl,"  Sess.  iv. — ** Moreover  the  same  sacred  and  holy  Synod  .  .  . 
ordains  and  declares,  that  the  said  old  and  vnlgate  edition,  which,  by 
the  lengthened  usage  of  so  many  ages,  has  been  approved  of  in  the 
Church,  be,  in  public  lectures,  disputations,  sermons,  and  expositions, 
held  as  authentic;  and  that  no  one  is  to  dare  or  presume  to  reject  it 
under  any  pretext  whatever. 

''Furthermore,  in  order  to  restrain  petulant  spirits,  it  decrees  that 
no  one,  relying  on  his  own  skill,  shall,  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  morals 
pertaining  to  tiie  edification  of  Christian  doctrine, — wresting  the  sacred 
Scripture  to  his  own  senses,  presume  to  interpret  the  said  sacred  Script- 
ure contrary  to  that  sense  which  holy  mother  Church — ^whose  it  is  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — ^hath 
held  and  doth  hold;  or  even  contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers;  even  though  such  interpretations  were  never  (intended)  to  be 
at  any  time  published. " 

^ dogmatic  Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,^*  ch.  ii. — **And  as  the  things 
which  the  holy  Synod  of  Trent  decreed  for  the  good  of  souls  concern- 
ing the  interpretation  of  Divine  Scripture,  in  order  to  curb  rebellious 
spirits,  have  been  wrongly  explained  by  some,  we,  renewing  the  said 
decree,  declare  this  to  be  their  sense,  that,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
appertaining  to  the  building  up  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be  held 
as  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  which  our  holy  mother  Church  hath 
held  and  holds,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
Holy  Scripture;  and  therefore  that  it  is  permitted  to  no  one  to  interpret 
the  sacred  Scripture  contrary  to  this  sense,  nor,  likewise  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers." 

2d.  As  TO  Tbadition. — ^^Prof  Fidei  THdentince^*  {a^  d.  1564)  ii.  and  iiL 
''I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolic  and  ecclesiastic  tradi- 
tions, and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  Church. 
I  also  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy 
mother  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  neither  will  I  ever 
take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers. " 

"  Council  of  Trent"  Sess.  iv. — "And  seeing  clearly  that  this  truth  and 
discipline  are  contained  in  .the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten  tradi- 
tions which,  received  by  the  aposties  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself, 
or  from  the  apostles  themselves  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come 
down  even  unto  us  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand." 

3d.  As  TO  the  ABSOLUTE  AuTHOBiTT  OF  THE  PoPE. — '^Doffmatic  Deci' 
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$i(ms  of  die  VcUican  Council,"  chap.  iii. — **  Hence  we  teach  and  declare  that 
by  the  ^pointment  of  our  Lord  .  .  the  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  Fontiff  is  immediate,  to  which  all,  of  whatever  rite  and  dignity, 
both  pastors  and  faithful,  both  individually  and  collectively,  are  bound, 
by  their  duty  of  hierarchical  subordination  and  true  obedience,  to  submit 
not  only  in  matters  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those 
that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  world.  .  .  We  further  teach  and  declare  that  he  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  faithful,  and  that  in  all  causes,  the  decision  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Church,  recourse  may  be  had  to  his  tribunal,  and  that  none  may 
reopen  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  than  whose  authority  there  is 
no  greater,  nor  can  any  lawfully  review  his  judgment.  Wherefore  they 
err  from  the  right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  to  an  oecumenical  council,  as  to 
an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Boman  Pontiff. " 

4th.    CONCEBNINa  THE  ABSOLUTE  iNPATJiTBHiTTY  OF  THE  PoPE  AS  THE 

Teacher  of  the  UnxvebsaIj  Chubgh. — *^ Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Councilf"  Chap.  iv. — **  Therefore  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition 
received  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  Ood 
our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
Christian  people,  the  sacred  Council  approving,  we  teach  and  define  that 
it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed:  That  the  Boman  Pontiff  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra^  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor 
of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  autnority,  he  defines 
a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church, 
by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed 
of  the  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Bedeemer  wiUed  that  hiis  Church 
should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine  according  to  faith  and  morals; 
and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  are  irreformable 
of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church.  But  if  any  one 
—which  may  God  avert — ^presume  to  contradict  Hiis  our  definition:  let 
him  be  anathema." 

Cardinal  Manning  in  his  ^*  Vatican  Council"  says,  "In  this  definition 
there  are  six  points  to  be  noted : 

*'lst.  It  defines  the  meaning  of  the  well-known  phrase  loquens  ex 
cathedra;  that  is,  speaking  trom  the  Seat,  or  place,  or  with  the  authority 
0^  the  supreme  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  binding  the  assent  of  the 
^versal  Church. 

"2d.  The  subject  matter  of  the  infallible  teaching,  namely,  the  doo- 
^e  of  faith  and  morals. 

"  Zd.  The  efficient  cause  of  infallibility,  that  is,  the  divine  assistance 
^mised  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to  his  successors. 

**  4th.  The  act  to  which  this  divine  assistance  is  attached,  the  defining 
°^  <ioctrine8  of  faith  and  morals. 

,     **  5th.  The  extension  of  this  infallible  authority  to  the  limits  of  the 
<*octrinal  office  of  the  Church. 

^  *  •  6th.  The  dogmatic  value  of  the  definitions  ex  cathedra,  namely  that 
™^y  are  in  themselves  irreformable,  because  in  themselves  infallible,  and 
^^t  because  the  Church,  or  any  part  or  member  of  the  Church,  should 
»«^iittothem." 

**Dogmaltc  Decrees  of  Vatican  Council,"  Ch.  iv. — **For  the  Holy  Spirit 

^^  not  promised  to  the  successors  of  Peter,  that  by  his  revelation  they 

™Kht  make  known  new  doctrine;  but  that  by  his  assistance  they  might 

^Molably  keep  and  faithf ullv  expound  the  revelation  or  deposit  of  faith 

^Uvered  through  the  Apostles." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  SYSTEMS. 


In  this  chapter  will  be  preBented  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main 
contrasting  positions  of  the  three  rival  systems  of  Pelagianism, 
Semij)elagianism,  and  Auffustinianism,  or  as  they  are  denomin- 
ated in  their  more  completely  developed  forms,  Socinianism, 
Arminianism,  and  Calvinism — together  with  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  their  rise  and  dissemination. 

1.  Whaty  in  general^  was  the  state  of  Theological  thought  during 
the  first  three  centtmes  ? 

During  the  first  three  hundi'ed  years  which  elapsed  after 
the  death  of  the  apostle  John  the  speculative  minds  of  the 
church  were  principally  engaged  in  defending  the  truth  of 
Christianity  against  unbelievers — ^in  combating  the  Gnostic 
heresies  generated  by  the  leaven  of  Oriental  philosophy — and 
in  settling  definitely  the  questions  which  were  evolved  in  the 
controversies  concerning  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  definite  and  consistent  statements  were 
made  m  that  ago,  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  consequences 
of  human  sin;  nor  as  to  the  natm*e  and  effects  of  divine  grace; 
nor  of  the  nature  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
method  of  its  application  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  its  appropri- 
ation by  faith.  As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  stated,  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  great  influence  of  Origen,  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church  pretty  luianimously  settled  down  upon  a  loose  Semi- 
polagianisra,  denying  the  guHt  of  original  sin,  and  maintaining 
the  ability  of  the  sinner  to  predispose  himself  for,  and  to  co- 
operate with  divine  grace.  And  tnis  has  continued  the  char- 
actor  of  the  Greek  Anthropology  to  the  present  day.  The 
same  attributes  characterized  the  speculations  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Western  Church  also,  but  dming  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  there  appeared  a  marked  tendency  among  the 
IwUtin  Fathers  to  those  more  correct  views  afterwards  trium- 
phantly vindicated  by  the  great  Augustine.  This  tendency 
may  bo  traced  most  clearly  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian  of 
Carthago,  who  died  circum.  220,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (t368) 
and  Ambi^ose  of  Milan  (t397). 
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2.  By  what  means  has  the  Church  made  advances  in  the  dear 
discriminaiion  of  divine  truth?  And  in  what  ages,  and  among 
what  branches  of  the  Church,  have  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Person  of  Christ,  of  sin  and  or  ace,  and  of  redemption  and  the 
application  thereof  been  severally  oj^ned? 

The  Church  has  always  advanced  toward  clearer  concep- 
tions and  more  accurate  definitions  of  divine  truth  through  a 
process  of  active  controversy.  And  it  has  pleased  Providence 
that  the  several  great  departments  of  the  system  revealed  in 
the  inspired  Scriptures  should  have  been  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  clearly  defined  in  diflferent  ages,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  different  nations. 

Thus  the  profound  questions  involved  in  the  departments 
of  Theology  proper  and  of  Christology  were  investigated  by 
men  chiefly  of  Greek  origin,  and  they  were  authoritatively  de- 
fined in  Synods  held  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  General  Church 
during  the  fourth  and  immediately  following  centuries.     As 
concerns  Theology  the  consubstantial  divinity  of  Christ  was 
defined  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  325,  and  the  Personality  and 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple, 381 ;  the  Filioque  clause  being  added  by  the  Latins  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  589.     As  concerns  Chriatoloqy.     The  Council 
of  Ephesus,  431,  asserted  the  personal  unity  of  the  Theanthropos. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  asserted  that  the  two  natures 
remain   distinct.     The  sixth  Council   of  Constantinople,   680, 
asserted  that  the  Lord  possessed  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine 
will    These  decisions  have  been  accepted  by  the  whole  Church, 
Greek  and  Roman,  Lutheran  and  Reformed. 

The  questions  concerning  sin  and  grace  embraced  under 

Me  general  head  of  Anthropology  were  in  the  first  instance 

^08t  thorouffhly  investigated  by  men   of  Latin  origin,  and 

^^finite  conclusions  were  first  reached  in  the  controversy  of 

'^^gnstine  with  Pelagius  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Questions  concerning  redemption,  and  the  method  of  its 
application,  embraced  under  the  grand  division  of  Soteriology, 
^®^^  never  thoroughly  investigated  until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  subsequently  by  the  great  theologians  of  Germany 
^<i   Switzerland. 

,     ^any  questions  falling  under  the  grand  division  of  Ecclesi- 
^  ^^y  even  yet  await  their  complete  solution  in  the  future. 

,     3.   What  are  the  three  great  systems  of  theology  which  have 
^^^^€xys  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Church  ? 

Since  the  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  embraces  a 
^^'^plete  system  of  truth,  every  single  department  must  sustain 
^^^y  obvious  relations,  logical  and  otherwise,  to  every  other  as 
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the  several  parte  of  one  whole.  The  imperfect  development,  and 
the  defective  or  exaggerated  conception  of  any  one  doctrine, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  confusion  and  error  throughout  the 
entii*e  system.  For  example,  Pelagian  views  as  to  man's  estate 
by  nature  always  tend  to  coalesce  with  Socinian  views  as  to 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  And  Semipelagian  views  as  to 
sin  and  grace  are  also  irresistibly  attracted  by,  and  in  turn 
attract  Arminian  views  as  to  the  divine  attributes,  the  nature 
of  the  Atonement,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

There  are,  in  fact,  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  but  tvx) 
complete  self-consistent  systems  of  Christian  theology  possible. 

1st.  On  the  right  hand,  Augustinianism  completed  in  Cal- 
vinism. 2d.  On  the  left  hand,  relagianism  completed  in  Socin- 
ianism.  And  3d.  Arminianism  comes  between  these  as  the 
system  of  compromises,  and  is  developed  Semipelagianism. 

In  the  common  usage  of  terms  Socinianism  is  principally 
applied  as  the  designation  of  those  elements  of  the  false  system 
which  relate  to  the  Trinity  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  the  terms 
Pelagianism  and  Semipelagianism  are  applied  to  the  more  ex- 
treme or  the  more  moderate  departures  nrom  the  truth  under 
the  head  of  Anthropology;  and  the  term  Arminianism  is  used  to 
designate  the  less  extreme  errors  concerned  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soteriology. 

4.  When  and  where  and  by  whom  were  the  furvdamentol  jprin- 
ciples  of  the  ttvo  great  antagonistic  schools  of  theology  first  dearly 
discriminated  ? 

The  contrasted  positions  of  the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian 
systems  were  first  taught  out  and  defined  through  the  contro- 
versies maintained  by  the  eminent  men  whose  name  they  bear, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  fifth  century. 

Augustine  was  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Northern  Africa  from 
A.  D.  395  to  A.  D.  430.  Pelagius,  whose  family  name  was  Morgan, 
was  a  British  monk.  He  was  assisted  in  his  controversies  by 
his  disciples  Coelestius  and  Julian  of  Eclanum  in  Italy. 

The  positions  maintained  by  Pelagius  were  generally  con- 
demned Dy  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Chiu-ch,  ana  have 
ever  since  been  held  by  all  denominations,  except  professed 
Socinians,  to  be  fatal  heresy.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
two  councils  held  at  Carthage  a.  d.  407  and  a.  d.  416,  by  the 
Council  held  at  Milevum  in  Numidia  a.  d.  416;  by  the  popes 
Innocent  and  Zosimus,  and  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  held  at 
Ephesus  A.  D.  431.  This  speedy  and  universal  repudiation  of 
Pelagianism  proves  that  wnile  the  views  of  the  early  Fathers 
upon  this  class  of  questions  were  very  imperfect,  nevertheless 
the  system  taught  by  Augustine  must  have  been  in  all  essen- 
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tialfi  the  same  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  from 
the  beginning. 

5.  SiaJte  in  contrast  the  main  distinguishing  positions  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  and  Pdagian  systems. 

"  Ist  As  to  ORiamAL  Sin.* 

^^Avgustinianism.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  men 
toother  sinned,  sin  and  all  the  other  positive  punishments  of 
Aoam's  sin  came  into  the  world.  By  it  human  nature  has  been 
both  physically  and  morally  corrupted.  Every  man  brings  into 
the  world  with  him  a  natiure  already  so  corrupt,  that  it  can  do 
nothing  but  sin.  The  propagation  of  this  qualify  of  his  nature 
ia  by  concupiscence. 

^^Pdaaiandsm,    By  his  transgression,  Adam  injured  only  him- 
self not  his  posterity.     In  respect  to  his  moral  nature,  every 
man  is  bom  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 
was  created.     There  is  tnerefore  no  original  sin. 
"2d.  As  to  Free  wujl 

^^Atignstinianism.  By  Adam's  transgression  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  has  been  entirely  lost  In  his  present  corrupt 
state  man  can  will  and  do  only  evil 

^^Pdagianism.    Man's  will  is  free.    Every  man  has  the  power 
to  will  and  to  do  ^ood  as  well  as  the  opposite.     Hence  it  de- 
pends upon  himself  whether  he  be  good  or  evil. 
"3d.  As  to  Grace. 

^^Avgnstinianism.  If  nevertheless  man  in  his  present  state, 
frills  and  does  good,  it  is  merely  the  work  of  grace.  It  is  an 
inward,  secret,  and  wonderful  operation  of  God  upon  man.  It 
is  a  preceding  as  well  as  an  accompanying  work.  By  pre- 
f^g  grace,  man  attains  faith,  by  which  he  comes  to  an 
Uifflght  of  good,  and  by  which  power  is  given  him  to  will  the 
good.  He  needs  co-operatinff  grace  for  the  performance  of 
*very  individual  good  act  As  man  can  do  nothing  without 
S^^  so  he  can  do  nothing  against  it  It  is  irresistible.  And 
^  man  by  nature  has  no  merit  at  all,  no  respect  at  all  can  be 
^  to  man's  moral  disposition,  in  imparting  grace,  but  God 
*ct8  according  to  his  own  free  wilL 

^^Pdagiantsm.  Although  by  free  will,  which  is  a  rift  of  God, 
^'^  has  the  capacity  of  willing  and  doing  good  wimout  God's 
^P^l  aid,  yet  for  the  easier  performance  of  it,  God  revealed 
^6  law;  for  the  easier  performance,  the  instruction  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ  aid  him ;  and  for  the  easier  performance,  even  the 
fnpernatural  operations  of  grace  are  imparted  to  him.  Grace, 
^  the  most  limited  sense  (gracious  influence)  is  given  to  those 

^/"Historical  Presentation  of  Axigastinianism  and  Pelagianism,"  by  G.  F* 
^^ers,  D.D.,  Tianslated  by  Bey.  Balph  Emerson,  pp.  268-270. 
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only  who  deserve  it  by  the  faithful  employment  of  their  own 
powers.     But  man  can  resist  it. 

"4th.  As  to  Predestination  and  Redemption. 

^^Augtistimanism.  From  eternity,  God  made  a  free  and  un- 
conditional decree  to  save  a  few  *  from  the  mass  that  was  cor 
rupted  and  subjected  to  damnation.  To  those  whom  he  pre- 
destinated to  this  salvation,  he  gives  the  requisite  means  for 
the  purpose.  But  on  the  rest,  who  do  not  belong  to  this  small* 
number  of  the  elect,  the  merited  ruin  falls.  Christ  came  into 
the  world  and  died  for  the  elect  only. 

^^  Pdagianism.  God's  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  is 
founded  on  prescience.  Those  of  whom  God  foresaw  that  they 
would  keep  his  commands,  he  predestinated  to  salvation;  the 
others  to  damnation.  Christ's  redemption  is  general  But 
those  only  need  his  atoning  death  who  have  actually  sinned. 
AUj  however,  by  his  instruction  and  example,  may  be  led  to 
higher  perfection  and  virtue." 

6.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Middle  or  Semipdagian  system  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Pelagian  controversy  was  at 
its  height,  John  Cassian,  of  Syrian  extraction  and  educated  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  having  removed  to  Marseilles,  in  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  monkery  in  that 
region,  began  to  give  publicity  to  a  scheme  of  doctrine  occu- 

?ying  a  middle  position  between  the  systems  of  Augustine  and 
'elagius.  This  system,  whose  advocates  were  called  Massilians 
from  the  residence  of  their  chief,  and  afterward  Semipelagians 
by  the  Schoolmen,  is  in  its  essential  principles  one  with  that 
system  which  is  now  denominated  Arminianism,  a  statement 
of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 
Faustus,  bishop  oi  Riez,  in  France,  from  a.  d.  427  to  a.  d.  480, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  which  was  permanently  accepted  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  for  a  time  was  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  western  also,  until  it  was  condemned  by  the  Synods  of 
Orange  and  Valence,  a.  d.  529. 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  Augustinianism  to  Calvinism  amd 
of  Semipdo/gianism  to  Arminianism  ? 

After  this  time  Augustinianism  became  the  reco^ized  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  name  of  no  other 
uninspired  man  exerts  such  universal  influence  among  Papists 
and  Protestants  alike.  If  any  human  name  ought  to  be  used 
to  designate  a  system  of  divinely  revealed  truth,  the  phrase 

*  The  doctrine  of  Augastme  does  not  by  any  means  involve  the  ooncltisioii 
that  the  elect  are  '*few"  or  <*a  smal]  number.'* 
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Aiignsttniani&m  as  opposed  to  Pdagianism  properly  designates 
all  those  elements  of  faith  which  the  whole  world  of  Evangel- 
ical Christians  hold  in  common.  On  the  other  hand  Avgustirv- 
ianism  as  opposed  to  Semipd/igiaivism  properly  designates  that 
system  commonly  called  Calvinism — while  Cassianism  would 
be  the  proper  historical  designation  of  that  Middle  or  Semipe- 
lagian  Scheme  now  commonly  styled  Arminianism. 

8.  How  ivere  parties  divided  tvith  reaped  to  these  great  systems 
among  the  Schoolmeri,  and  how  are  they  in  the  modem  Papal 
Churdi? 

After  the  lapse  of  the  dark  ages,  during  which  all  active 

speculation  slumbered,  the  great  Thomas  Aquinas,  an  Italian 

by  birth,  A-  n.  1224,  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 

Doctor  Angelicus,  advocated  with  consummate  ability  the  Au- 

gnstinian  system  of  theology  in  that  cumbrous  and  artificial 

manner  which  characterized  the  Schoolmen.     John  Duns  Sco- 

tuB,  a  native  of  Britain,  a.  d.  1265,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 

Francis,  Doctor  Subtilis,  was  in  that  age  the  ablest  advocate 

of  the  system  then  styled  Semipelagian.     The  controversies 

then  revived  were  perpetuated  for  many  ages,  the  Dominicans 

and  the  Thomists  in  general  advocating  unconditional  election 

and  efficacious  grace,  and  the  Franciscans  and  the  Scotists  in 

general  advocating  conditional  election  and  the  inalienable 

power  of  the  human  will  to  co-operate  with  or  to  resist  divine 

grace.    The  same  disputes  under  various  party  names  continue 

to  agitate  the  Romish  Church  since  the  Keformation,  although 

tile  genius  of  her  rituaUstic  svstem,  and  the  predominance  of 

tile  Jesuits  in  her  councils,  nave  secured  within  her  bounds 

tile  almost  universal  prevalence  of  Semipelagianism. 

The  general  Coimcil,  commenced  at  Trent,  a.  d.  1546,  at- 

^^pted  to  form  a  non-committal  Creed  that  would  satisfy  the 

^ei^ents  of  both  systems.    Accordingly  the  Dominicans  and 

^^ciscans  have  both  claimed  that  their  respective  views  were 

**^^tioned  by  that  Synod.    The  truth  is  that  while  the  general 

*^^   indefinite  statements  of  doctrine  to  be  foimd  among  its 

^^^Hs  are  often  Augustinian  in  form,  the  more  detailed  and 

^^^J^^^^ate  explanations  which  follow  these  are  uniformly  Semi- 

P^^^^an. — Principal  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  voL 

^-fc  483-495. 

-  -  .Tlie  order  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a.  d. 

1541,  has  always  been  identified  with  Semipelagian  Theology. 

^^^^  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  a-  d.  1588,  the  inventor  of  the 

™*iiiction  denotea  by  the  term  "  Scientia  Media,"  attained  to 
wi^^  distinction  as  its  advocate,  that  its  adherents  in  the  Papal 
Chxitch  have  been  for  ages  styled  Molinist&     In  1638  Janse- 
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nius,  Bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands  died  leaving  behind 
him  his  great  work,  Angustinus,  wherein  he  clearly  unfolded 
and  established  by  copious  extracts  the  true  theolo^cal  system 
of  Augustine.  tL  6ook  occaeioned  very  wide-spfead  conten- 
tions,  was  ferociously  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  condemned 
by  the  Bulls  of  Popes  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.,  a.  d. 
1653  and  1656 — which  last  were  followed  in  1713  by  the  more 
celebrated  Bull  ^^imigenitm^^  of  Clement  XL,  condemning  the 
New  Testament  Commentary  of  Quesnel.  The  Augustinians 
in  that  Church  were  subsequently  called  Jansenists,  and  had 
their  principal  seat  in  Holland  and  Belgium  and  at  Port  Royal 
near  Paris.  They  have  numbered  among  them  some  very  illus- 
trious names,  as  Tillemont,  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pauscal,  and  QuesneL 
These  controversies  between  the  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  have  continued  even  to  our  own  time, 
although  at  present  Semipelas^anism  shares  with  Jesuitism  in 
its  almost  unlimited  sway  in  tne  Papal  Church,  which  has  def- 
initely triumphed  in  the  Vatican  Council,  1870. 

9.  What  18  the  position  of  the  I/utheran  Church  ivith  rdaiicm,  to 
these  great  systems  ? 

Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Augustine,  and  an  earnest 
disciple  of  that  father,  taught  a  system  of  faith  agreeing  in 
spirit  and  in  all  essential  points  with  that  afterwards  more  sys- 
tematically developed  by  Calvin.  The  only  important  point  in 
which  he  differed  firom  the  common  consensus  of  the  Calvinistic 
Churches  related  to  the  literal  physical  presence  of  the  entire 
person  of  Christ  in,  with,  and  under  the  elements  in  the  Eucheurist 
with  these  opinions  of  Luther  Melanchthon  appears  to  have 
agreed  at  the  time  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Loci 
Communes."  His  opinions  however  as  to  the  freedom  of  man 
and  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace  were  subsequently  grad- 
ually modified.  Alter  the  death  of  Luther,  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
ference in  1548,  he  explicitly  declared  his  agreement  with  the 
Synergists,  who  maintain  that  in  the  regenerating  act  the  hu- 
man will  co-operates  with  divine  grace.  Melanchthon,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  a  view  of  the  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  grace 
signified  thereby  in  the  Sacraments,  much  more  nearly  con- 
forming to  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin 
than  generally  prevailed  in  his  own  Church.  His  position  on 
both  these  points  gave  great  offence  to  the  Old  Lutherans, 
and  occasioned  protracted  and  bitter  controversies.  Finally, 
the  Old  or  Strict  Lutheran  party  prevailed  over  their  antago- 
nists, and  their  views  received  a  complete  scientific  statement 
in  the  "  Formula  ConcordisB  "  published  1580.  Although  this  re- 
markable document  never  attained  a  position  by  the  side  of 
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the  Auffsbni^  Confession  and  Apology  as  the  universally  rec- 
ognized Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  it  may  justly  be 
taken  as  the  best  available  witness  as  to  what  strictly  Lutheran 
theology  when  developed  into  a  complete  system  really  is. 

The  Characteristics  of  Lutheran  theolo^  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Reformed  Churches  may  be  briefly  stated  under  the 
following  heads : 

1st  As  to  Theoloot  proper  and  Christolooy  the  only  points 
in  which  it  diflFers  from  Calvinism  are  the  following: 

(1.)  As  to  the  divine  attributes  of  sovereign  foreordination, 
they  hold  that  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  actions  of 
moral  aeents  it  is  limited  to  those  actions  which  are  morally 
good,  while  it  sustains  no  determining  relation  to  those  which 
are  bad.  God /orefoioiiw  all  events  of  whatever  kind;  he  foreor- 
dains all  the  actions  of  necessary  agents,  and  the  good  actions 
of  free  a^nts — ^but  nothing  else. 

^2.)  As  to  Christology,  they  hold  that  in  virtue  of  the  hypo- 
statical  imion  the  human  element  of  Christ's  person  partakes 
with  the  divine  in  at  least  some  of  its  peculiar  attributes. 
Thus  his  human  soul  shares  in  the  omniscience  and  omnipo- 
tence of  his  divinity,  and  his  body  in  its  omnipresence,  and 
together  they  have  the  power  of  giving  life  to  tlie  truly  believ- 
ing recipient  of  the  sacrament. 

2(L  As  to  Anthropology,  they  hold  views  identical  with  those 
held  by  the  staun  chest  advocates  of  the  Reformed  Theology — 
M  for  instance  the  antecedent  and  immediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  public  sin ;  the  total  moral  depravity  of  all  his  descend- 
Mite  from  birth  and  by  nature,  and  tneir  absolute  inability  to 
^0  aright  in  thefr  own  strength  any  thing  which  pertains  to 
«»eir  relation  to  God. 

3d.  As  to  the  great  central  elements  of  Soteriolooy,  they 

^S''^  with  the  Reformed  with  great  exactness  as  to  the  nature 

^'^d  necessity  of  the  expiatory  work  of  Christ;  as  to  forensic 

J^xfication  through  the  imputation  to  the  believer  of  both  the 

**^ve  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ;  as  to  the  nature  and 

pffice  of  justifying  faith ;  as  to  the  sole  agency  of  divine  grace 

^  "the  regeneration  of  the  sinner,  with  which,  in  the  first  in- 

*^^*oe,  the  dead  soul  is  unable  to  co-operate;  as  to  Goa's  eter- 

^    and  sovereign  election  of  believers  in  Christ,  not  because 

^  .^ny  thing  foreseen  in  them,  but  because  of  his  own  gracious 

^^^*1 — and  consequently  as  to  the  fact  that  the  salvation  of 

^k^^  soul  really  saved  is  to  be  attributed  purely  and  solely  to 

^"^  grace  of  God,  and  not  in  any  degree  to  the  co-operating 

^^'^Ul  or  merit  of  the  man  himself. 

.    At  the  same  time  they  tecwh,  with  obvious  logical  incon- 

^^tency,  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  in  divine  intention 
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absolutely  universal.  Christ  died  equally  and  in  the  same 
sense  for  all  men.  He  gives  grace  alike  to  all  men.  Those 
who  are  lost  are  lost  because  they  resist  the  grace.  Those 
who  are  saved  owe  their  salvation  simply  to  the  grace  they 
have  in  common  with  the  lost — ^to  the  very  same,  grace — ^not 
to  a  greater  degree  of  grace  nor  to  a  less  degree  of  sin — ^not  to 
their  own  improvement  of  grace,  but  simply  to  the  grace  itself. 
According  to  them  God  sovereignly  elects  all  those  who  are 
saved,  but  he  does  not  sovereignly  pass  over  those  who  are 
lost.  He  gives  the  same  grace  to  all  men,  and  the  difference 
is  determined  by  the  persistent  resistance  of  those  who  are  lost. 
The  grand  distinction  of  Lutheranism  however  relates  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  They  hold  to  the  real  phys- 
ical presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  in,  with,  and  under 
the  elements,  and  that  the  grace  signified  and  conveyed  by 
the  sacraments  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  conveyed  ordi- 
narily by  no  other  means.  Hence,  the  theology  and  church 
life  of  the  strict  Lutherans  centre  in  the  sacraments.  They 
differ  from  the  high  sacramental  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore  the  dogma  of  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  traditions  of  the  early  church. 

10.  Into  ivliat  two  great  parties  has  t1ve  Protestant  world  always 
been  dimded? 

The  whole  Protestant  world  from  the  time  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  has  been  divided  into  two  great  families  of  churches,  clas- 
sified severally  as  Lutheran,  or  those  whose  character  was 
derived  from  Luther  and  Melanchthon;  and  as  Reformed,  or 
those  who  have  received  the  characteristic  impress  of  Calvin. 
The  Lutheran  family  of  churches  comprises  all  of  those  Prot- 
estants of  Germany,  of  Hungary,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  who  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  together  with 
the  national  churches  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  the  large  denomination  of  the  name  in  America.  These 
are  estimated  as  amounting  to  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pure  Lutherans,  while  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Prussia,  which  was  formed  of  a  political  union  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  two  Confessions,  embraces  probably  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  Their  Symbolical  Books  are  the  Auffsbiu-ff  Con- 
fession and  Apology,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  Luther's  Larger 
and  Smaller  Catechism,  and,  as  received  by  the  Stricter  party, 
the  Formula  Concordise.  The  Calvinistio  or  Reformed  churches 
embrace,  in  the  strict  usage  of  the  term,  all  those  Protestant 
Churches  which  derive  their  Theology  from  Geneva ;  and  amon^ 
these,  because  of  obvious  qualifying  conditions,  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and  America  form  a  subdivision 
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bv  themselves;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  are  usually 
classed  among  the  Reformed  because  they  were  historically 
developed  from  that  stock,  are  even  yet  more  distinctly  than 
the  parent  church  of  England  removed  from  the  normal  type 
of  the  general  class.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  this  class 
comprises  all  those  churches  of  Germany  which  subscribe  to 
the  Heidelburg  Catechism,  the  churches  oi  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  the  Independents  and  Baptists 
of  England  and  America,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  These  em- 
brace about  eight  millions  German  Reformed ;  two  millions  in 
the  Reformed  church  of  Hungary ;  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
Episcopalians ;  Presbyterians,  six  millions ;  Methodists,  three 
millions  and  a  half;  Baptists,  four  millions  and  a  half;  and 
Independents,  one  million  and  a  half; — -in  all  about  thirty-eight 
million& 

The  principal  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  the 
Gallic,  Bel^c,  2d  Helvetic,  and  Scotch  Confessions;  the  Heidel- 
burg Catecnism;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  of  the  Westmmster  Assembly. 

11.  State  the  Origin  of  the  Unitarian  Heresy. 

In  the  early  church  the  Ebionites^  a  Jewish-Gnostic  Chris- 
tian sect,  were  the  only  representatives  of  those  in  modern  times 
called  Socinians.     A  party  among  them  were  called  Elkesaites. 
Their  ideas,  with  special  modifications,  are  found  expressed  in 
the  "Clementine  Homilies,"  written  about  a.  d.  150  in  Ori- 
ental Syria.    The  most  distinguished  humanitarians  in  the  early 
church  were  the  two  Theodotuses  of  Rome,  both  laymen,  Arte- 
^on  (tl80)  and  Paul  of  Samosat^,  bishop  of  Antioch  (260-270), 
/'ej>08ed  by  a  Council  held  269.     Most  of  these  admitted  the 
^pernatural  birth  of  Christ,  but  maintained  that  he  was  a  mere 
^^xi,  honored  by  a  special  divine  influence.    They  admitted  an 
apotheosis  or  relative  deification  of  Christ  consequent  upon  his 
^J^hly  achievements.     (Dr.  E.  De  Pressens^,  "  Early  Years  of 
^o.:ri8tianity,"  Part  3,  bk.  1,  chs.  3  and  5). 

Cerinthus,  who  lived  during  the  last  of  the  first  and  the 
^*^i;  of  the  second  century,  held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man 
*^^^^»Ti  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  that  the  Christ  or  Logos  came  down 
^t^on  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  at  his  baptism,  when  he  was 
^^i^ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  son  of  God,  ana  wrought  miracles, 
^^^.  The  Logos  left  the  man  Jesus  to  suffer  alone  at  his  cruci- 
^on.     The  resurrection  also  was  denied. 


They  were  succeeded  by  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  century. 
*-^uring  the  Middle  Ages  there  remained  no  party  within  the 
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church  that  openly  denied  the  supreme  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
In  modem  times  Unitarianiem  revived  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  through  the  agency  of  Leelius  Socinus  of  Italy. 
It  was  carried  by  him  into  Switzerland  and  existed  there  as  a 
doctrine  professed  by  a  tew  conspicuous  heretics  from  1525  to 
1560.  The  most  prominent  of  its  professors  were  the  Socini, 
ServetuB,  and  Ochino.  It  existed  as  an  organized  church  at 
Racow  in  Poland,  where  the  exiled  heretics  found  a  refuge 
from  1539  to  1658,  when  the  Socinians  were  driven  out  of 
Poland  by  the  Jesuits,  and  paaeing  into  Holland  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Remonstrant  or  Arminian  Churches,  In  1609 
Schmetz  drew  up  from  materials  afforded  by  the  teaching  of 
^'auatus  Socinus,  the  nephew  of  Lfelius,  and  of  J.  Crellius,  the 
l^covian  Catechism,  which  is  the  standard  of  Socinianism  (see 
Ree's  translation,  1818.)  After  their  dispersion,  Andrew  Wisso- 
watiuB  and  others  collected  the  most  important  writings  of  their 
leading  theologians  under  the  title  "Bioliotheca  Fratrum  Polo- 
norum."  Socinianism  was  developed  by  these  writers  with 
consummate  ability,  and  crystalized  into  its  most  perfect  form, 
as  a  logical  system.  It  is  purely  Unitarian  in  its  theology — 
Humanitarian  in  its  CkrisMogy,  Pelagian  in  its  AnthropcAogy — 
and  its  Soteriology  was  developed  in  perfect  logical  and  ethical 
consistency  with  those  elements.  A  statement  of  its  charac- 
teristic positions  will  be  found  below. 

It  reappeared  again  as  a  doctrine  held  by  a  few  isolated  men 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  a  number  of  degenerate  Pi-esbyterian  Churches  in  Eng- 
land lapsed  into  Socinianism,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century  a  larger  number  of  Congregational  Churches  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  followed  their  example,  and  these  together  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  the  modern  Unitarian  Denomination. 

"  Its  last  form  is  a  modification  of  the  old  Socinianism 
formed  under  the  pressure  of  evangelical  religion  on  the  one 
Iiand,  and  of  rationalistic  criticism  on  the  otner.  Priestley, 
Chaniiing,  and  J.  Martineau  are  the  examples  of  the  successive 
phases  of  Modem  Unitarianism.  Priestley,  of  the  old  Socinian- 
miii,  building  itself  upon  a  sensational  philosophy;  Channing, 
i)f  an  attempt  to  gain  a  large  development  of  the  spiritual 
olomont;  Martineau,  of  the  elevation  of  view  induced  oy  the 
pliiliiHdjihy  of  Cousin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  idea  oi  his- 
(.orical  progress  in  religious  ideas." — "Farrar's  Crit.  Hist,  of 
I'Vue  Tliouglit,"  Bampton  Lecture,  1862. 

12.  At  what  date  and  under  what  circumstances  did  modem 
Arviinianimii  arise? 

.liimoH  Aniiinius,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
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Leyden  from  1602  until  his  death  in  1609,  although  a  minis- 
ter of  the  CalTinistic  Church  of  Holland,  at  first  secretly,  and 
afterwards  more  openly,  advocated  that  scheme  of  theological 
opinion  which  has  ever  subsequently  been  designated  by  his 
name.     These  views  were  rapidly  mfiused,  and  at  the  same 
time  strongly  opposed  by  the  principal  men  in  the  church. 
His  disciples,  consequently,  about  a  year  after  his  death  formed 
themselves  into  an  organized  party,  and  in  that  capacity  j)re- 
sented  a  Bemcmstranoe  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  W  est  Fries- 
land,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  places  in  the  church 
without  being  subjected  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  vexatious 
examinations  as  to  their  orthodoxy.    From  the  fact  that  the  ut- 
terance of  this  Remonstrance  was  their  first  combined  act  as  a 
party,  they  were  afterwards  known  in  history  as  liemonstraTits. 
Sdou  after  this  the  Remonstrants,  for  the  sake  of  defining 
their  position,  presented  to  the  authorities  five  Articles  express- 
ing their  belief  on  the  subject  of  Predestination  and  Grace.    This 
is  the  origin  of  the  famous  "  Five  Points "  in  the  controversy 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.     Very  soon  however  the 
controversy  took  a  much  wider  ranffe,  and  the  Arminians  were 
forced  by  logical  consistency  to  teach  radically  erroneous  views 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  sin,  original  sin,  imputation,  the 
nature  ol  the  Atonement,  and  Justification  by  faitn.     Some  of 
their  later  writers  carried  the  rationalistic  spirit  inherent  in 
their  system  to  its  legitimate  results  in  a  hardly  qualified 
Pelagianism,  and  some  were  even  suspected  of  Socinianism. 

As  all  other  means  had  failed  to  silence  the  innovators, 
the  States  General  called  together  a  General  Synod  at  Dort  in 
Holland,  which  held  its  sessions  in  the  year  1618-1619.  It 
consisted  of  pastors,  elders,  and  theological  professors  from  the 
churches  of  Holland,  and  deputies  from  the  churches  of  Enff- 
land,  Scotland,  Hesse,  Bremen,  the  Palatinate  and  Switzerland: 
the  promised  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  French  churches 
^ing  prevented  by  an  interdict  of  their  king.  The  foreign 
^^legates  present  were  nineteen  Presbyterians  from  Reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  one  nrom  Scotland,  and  four 
Episcopalians  from  the  church  of  England  headed  by  the  bishop 
^^  UandaflF,  This  Synod  unanimously  condemned  the  doctrines 
?J  the  Arminians,  and  in  their  Articles  confirmed  the  common 
C^lvinistic  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The  most  distin- 
P^hed  Remonstrant  Theologians  who  succeeded  Arminius 
^ere  Episcopius,  Curcellaeus,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein, 
*nd  the  illustrious  jurisconsult  Grotius. 

.  The  denomination  of  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica is  the  onljr  large  Protestant  body  in  the  world  with  an 
avowedly  Arminian  Creed.    Their  Arminianism,  however,  as 
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presented  by  their  standard  writer,  Richard  Watson,  an  incom- 
parably more  competent  theologian  than  Wesley,  is  far  less 
removed  from  the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
than  the  system  of  the  later  Remonstrants,  and  should  always 
be  designated  by  the  qualified  phrase  "  Evangelical  Arminian- 
ism."  In  the  hands  of  Watson  the  Anthropology  and  Soteri- 
oloffy  of  Arminianism  are  in  a  general  sense  nearly  assimilated 
to  the  corresponding  provinces  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  the  Cal- 
vinism of  Baxter,  ana  of  the  French  School  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

13.  CUve  an  ovUine  of  the  main  positions  of  the  Sodnian  System, 

Theology  and  Christology, 

1st.  Divine  Unity. 

(a.)  This  unity  inconsistent  with  any  personal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead. 

(b.)  Christ  is  a  mere  man. 

(c.)  The  Holy  Ghost  is  an  impersonal  divine  influence. 

2d.  Divine  Attributes. 

(cu)  There  is  no  principle  of  vindicatory  justice  in  God. 
Notning  to  prevent  his  acceptance  of  sinners  on  the  simple 
ground  of  repentance. 

(6.)  Future  contingent  events  are  essentially  unknowable. 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  does  not  extend  to  such  events. 

Anthropology. 

(a.)  Man  was  created  without  positive  moral  character. 
The  "  image  of  God  "  in  which  man  was  said  to  be  created  did 
not  include  holiness. 

(6.)  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  committed  actual 
sin,  and  thereby  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  but  he  retained 
nevertheless  the  same  moral  nature  and  tendencies  with  which 
he  was  created,  and  he  transmitted  these  intact  to  his  posterity. 

(c.)  The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed. 

(d)  Man  is  now  as  able  by  nature  to  discharge  all  his  obli- 
gations as  he  ever  was.  The  circumstances  under  which  man's 
character  is  now  fonned  are  more  unfavorable  than  in  Adam's 
case,  and  therefore  man  is  weak.  But  God  is  infinitely  mer- 
ciful ;  and  obligation  is  graded  by  ability.  Man  was  created 
naturally  mortal  and  would  have  died  had  he  sinned  or  not. 

SOTERIOLOGY. 

The  great  object  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  teach  and  to 
give  assurance  with  respect  to  those  truths  concerning  which 
the  conclusions  of  mere  numan  reason  are  problenjaticaX  This 
he  does  both  by  doctrine  and  example. 

1st.  Christ  did  not  execute  the  office  of  priest  upon  earth; 
but  only  in  heaven,  and  there  in  a  very  indennite  sense. 
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2(i  The  main  office  of  Christ  was  prophetical.  He  taught 
a  new  law.  Grave  an  example  of  a  holy  fife.  Taught  the  per- 
sonaUty  of  God  And  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
by  his  o^  resurrection. 

3d.  His  death  was  necessary  only  as  a  condition  unavoid- 
ably prerequisite  to  his  resurrection.  It  was  also  designed  to 
make  a  moral  impression  upon  sinners,  disposing  them  to  re- 
pentance on  account  of  sin,  and  assuring  them  oi  the  clemency 
of  Grod  No  propitiation  of  divine  justice  was  necessary,  nor 
woidd  it  be  possible  by  means  of  vicarhics  suffering. 

ESCATOLOGY. 

1st.  In  the  intermediate  period  between  death  and  the  res- 
urrection the  soul  remains  unconscioua 

2d.  "  For  it  is  evident  from  the  authorities  cited,  that  they 
(the  older  Socinians),  equally  with  others,  constantly  maintain 
that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  of  the 
unjust,  and  that  the  latter  shall  be  consigned  to  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  former  admitted  to  everlasting  life." — B. 
Wissowatius. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  proper  eternity  of  hell  torments  is 
rejected  by  most  Unitarians  of  the  present  day  (1818),  as  in 
their  opinion  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  divine  goodness, 
and  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures.     In  reference  to  the  futiure 
late  of  the  wicked,  some  hola  that  after  the  resurrection  they 
will  be  annihilated  or  consigned  to  *  everlasting  destruction' 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words :  but  most  have  received  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  which  maintains  that  all  men, 
however  depraved  their  characters  may  have  been  in  this  life, 
will,  by  a  corrective  discipUne,  suitea  in  the  measure  of  its 
severity  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  case,  be  brought  ulti- 
mately to  goodness  and  consequently  to  happiness." — Eees's 
^*Kacovian  Catechism,"  pp.  367,  368. 

EOCLESIOLOOY. 

let.  The  church  is  simply  a  voluntary  society.  Its  object 
mutual  improvement.  Its  common  bond  similarity  of  senti- 
ments and  pursuits.     Its  rule  is  human  reason. 

2d.  The  Sacraments  are  simply  commemorative  and  teach- 
^S  ordinances. 

14.  Oive  an  ouUine  of  the  mainfeatures  of  the  Arminian  System. 

DmNB  Attributes. 
,  let  They  admit  that  vindicatory  justice   is  a  divine  at- 
^bnte,  but  hold  that  it  is  relaxable,  rather  optional  than 
^fisential,  rather  belonging  to  administrative  policy  than  to 
necessary  principle. 

2i  They  admit  that  God  foreknows  all  events  without  ex- 
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ception.  They  invented  the  distinction  expressed  by  the  term 
SdenMa  Media  to  explain  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  future 
events,  the  futurition  of  which  remain  undetermined  oy  his  will, 
or  any  other  antecedent  cause. 

3a.  They  deny  that  God's  foreordination  extends  to  the  voli- 
tions of  free  agents,  and  hold  that  the  eternal  election  of  men 
to  salvation  is  not  absolute,  but  conditioned  upon  foreseen  faith 
and  obedience. 

Anthropology. 

1st  Moral  character  can  not  be  created  but  is  determined 
only  by  previous  self-decision. 

2d.  Both  liberty  and  responsibility  necessarily  involve  pos- 
session of  power  to  the  contrary. 

3d.  They  usually  deny  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin. 

4th.  The  strict  Arminians  deny  total  depravity,  and  admit 
only  the  moral  enfeeblement  of  nature.  Arminius  and  Wesley 
were  more  orthodox  but  less  self-consistent, 

5th.  They  deny  that  man  has  ability  to  originate  holy  action 
or  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  unassisted  strength — but  affirm  that 
every  man  has  power  to  co-ofjerate  with,  or  to  resist  ^^  common 
grace.''  That  which  alone  distinguishes  the  saint  from  the  sin- 
ner is  his  own  use  or  abuse  of  grace. 

6th.  They  regard  gracious  influence  as  rather  moral  and 
suasory  than  as  a  direct  and  effectual  exertion  of  the  new  cre- 
ative energy  of  God. 

7th.  They  maintain  the  liability  of  the  saint  at  every  stage 
of  his  earthly  career  to  fall  from  grace. 

SOTERIOLOGY. 

Ist  They  admit  that  Christ  made  a  vicarious  oflFering  of 
himself  in  place  of  sinful  men,  and  yet  deny  that  he  sufitered 
either  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law,  or  a  /uU  equivalent  for  it, 
and  maintain  that  his  sufferings  were  graciously  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty. 

2d.  They  hold  that  not  only  with  respect  to  its  sufficiency 
and  adaptation,  but  also  in  the  intention  of  the  Father  in  giv- 
ing the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  dying,  Christ  died  in  the  same 
sense  for  all  men  alike. 

3d.  That  the  acceptance  of  Christ's  satisfaction  in  the  place 
of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  on  sinners  in  person  involves  a 
relaxation  of  the  divine  law. 

4th.  That  Christ's  satisfaction  enables  God  in  consistency 
with  his  character,  and  the  interests  of  his  general  government, 
to  offer  salvation  on  easier  terms.  The  gospel  hence  is  a  new 
law,  demanding  faith  and  evangelical  obedience  in  the  stead 
of  the  original  demand  of  perfect  obedience. 
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5tL  Hence  Christ's  work  does  not  actually  save  any,  but 
makes  the  salvation  of  all  men  possible — ^removes  legal  obsta- 
cles out  of  the  way — does  not  secure  faith  but  makes  salvation 
available  on  the  condition  of  faitL 

6th.  Sufficient  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sufficient 
opportunities  and  means  of  grace  are  granted  to  all  men. 

Tth.  It  is  possible  for  and  obli^tory  upon  all  men  in  this 
life  to  attain  to  evangelical  perfection — which  is  explained  as 
a  being  perfectly  sincere-a  being  animated  bv  perfect  love 
-^and  a  doing  all  that  is  required  of  us  unaqr  the  gospel 
dispensation. 

8th.  With  respect  to  the  heathen  some  have  held  that  in 
8ome  way  or  other  the  gospel  is  virtually,  if  not  in  form, 
preached  to  all  men.  Otners  have  held  that  in  the  future 
world  there  are  three  conditions  corresponding  to  the  three 
great  classes  of  men  as  they  stand  related  to  the  gospel  in  this 
world — the  Status  Credentium;  the  Staius  Incredvlorum;  the 
Status  Ignorantium. 

15.  Give  a  brief  aufUne  of  the  main  features  of  the  Calvinistic 
System, 

Thbolooy. 

Ist  God  is  an  absolute  soverei^,  infinitely  wise,  righteous, 
benevolent,  and  powerftil,  determining  from  eternity  the  cer- 
tain futurition  ot  all  events  of  every  class  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will 

2d.  Vindicatory  Justice  is  an  essential  and  immutable  per- 
fection of  the  divme  nature  demanding  the  full  punishment  of 
all  sin,  the  exercise  of  which  can  not  be  relaxed  or  denied  by 
the  divine  will. 
Christologt. 

The  Mediator  is  one  single,  eternal,  divine  person,  at  once 

^ery  God,  and  very  man.     In  the  unity  of  the  Theanthropic 

person  the  two  natures  remain  pure  and  unmixed,  and  retain 

®*cli  its  separate  and  incommunicable  attributes  distinct.     The 

i^'Bonality  is  that  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Logos. 

^©  human  nature  is  impersonal.     All  mediatonal  actions  in- 

^<^lve  the  concurrent  exercise  of  the  energies  of  both  natures 

^^^^^rding  to  their  several  properties  in  the  unity  of  the  single 

P^^'Bon. 

Abthropoloot. 

1st  Grod  created  man  by  an  immediate  fiat  of  omnipotence 
•^4  in  a  condition  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  fault- 
*®^^es8,  with  a  positively  formed  moral  character. 

2d.  The  jguilt  of  Adam's  public  sin  is  by  a  judicial  act  of 
w>d  immediately  charged  to  the  account  of  each  of  his  de- 
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Bcendants  from  the  moment  he  begins  to  exist  antecedently  to 
any  act  of  his  own. 

3d.  Hence  men  come  into  existence  in  a  condition  of  con- 
demnation deprived  of  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
which  their  moral  and  spiritual  life  depends. 

4th.  Hence  they  come  into  moral  agency  deprived  of  that 
original  righteousness  which  belonged  to  human  nature  as 
created  in  Adam,  and  with  an  antecedent  prevailing  tendency 
in  their  nature  to  sin,  which  tendency  in  them  is  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  worthy  of  punishment 

5th.  Man's  nature  since  the  fall  retains  its  constitutional 
faculties  of  reason,  conscience,  and  free-will,  and  hence  man 
continues  a  responsible  moral  agent,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
spiritually  dead,  and  totally  averse  to  spiritual  good,  and  abso- 
lutely unable  to  change  his  own  heart,  or  adequately  to  dis- 
charge any  of  those  duties  which  spring  out  of  his  relation 
to  God. 

SOTERIOLOGY. 

1st.  The  salvation  of  man  is  absolutely  of  grace.  God  was 
free  in  consistency  with  the  infinite  perfections  of  his  nature  to 
save  none,  few,  many,  or  all,  accordmg  to  his  sovereign  good 
pleasure. 

2dL  Christ  acted  as  Mediator  in  pursuance  of  an  eternal  cov- 
enant formed  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to 
which  he  was  put  in  the  law-place  of  his  own  elect  people  as 
their  personal  substitute,  and  as  such  by  his  obedience  and 
suflfering  he  discharged  all  the  obligations  growing  out  of  their 
federal  relations  to  law — ^by  his  sufferings  vicariously  enduring 
their  penal  debt — by  his  obedience  vicariously  discharging 
those  covenant  demands,  upon  which  their  eternal  well-being 
wa^  suspended— thus  ftilfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  and  securing  the  eternal  salvation 
of  those  for  whom  he  died. 

3d.  Hence,  by  his  death  he  purchased  the  saving  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all  for  whom  he  died.  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  infallibly  applies  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  to 
all  for  whom  he  intended  it,  in  the  precise  time  and  under  the 
precise  conditions  predetermined  in  the  eternal  Covenant  of 
Grace — and  he  does  this  by  the  immediate  and  intrinsically 
efficacious  exercise  of  his  power,  operating  directly  within 
them,  and  in  the  exercises  of  their  renewed  nature  bringing 
them  to  act  faith  and  repentance  and  all  gracious  obedience. 

4th.  Justification  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  imputing 
to  us  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  including  his  active 
and  passive  obedience,  he  proceeds  to  regard  and  treat  us  accord- 
ingly, pronouncing  all  the  penal  claims  of  law  to  be  satisfied, 
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and  us  to  be  ^aciouely  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and 
rewards  conditioned  in  the  original  Adamic  covenant  upon 
perfect  obedience. 

5th.  Although  absolute  moral  perfection  is  unattainable  in 
this  life,  and  assurance  is  not  of  the  essence  of  faith,  it  is  never- 
theless possible  and  obligatory  upon  each  believer  to  seek  after 
and  attain  to  a  full  assurance  of  his  own  personal  salvation, 
and  leaving  the  things  that  are  behind  to  strive  after  perfection 
in  all  things. 

6th.  Although  if  left  to  himself  every  believer  would  fall  in 
an  instant,  and  although  most  believers  do  experience  tem- 
porary seasons  of  backsliding,  yet  God  by  the  exercise  of  his 
grace  in  their  hearts,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
eternal  Covenant  of  Grace  and  of  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  dying, 
infisJUbly  prevents  even  the  weakest  believer  from  final  apostasy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS. 


As  Creeds  and  Confessions,  their  uses  and  their  history,  form 
a  distinct  subject  of  study  by  themselves,  they  will  be  consid- 
ered toeether  in  this  chapter,  while  references  will  be  found 
under  the  several  chapters  of  this  work  to  the  particular  Creed 
in  which  the  particular  doctrine  is  most  clearly  or  authorita- 
tively defined. 

On  this  entire  subject  consult  the  admirable  historical  and 
critical  work  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York — the  "  Creeds  of  CmwsTENDOiL"  In  the  first  volume  he 
presents  a  history  of  the  authorship  and  occasion  of  each  Creed 
or  Confession  and  a  critical  estimate  of  its  contents  and  value. 
In  volumes  second  and  third  he  gives  the  text  of  all  the 
principal  creeds  in  two  languages. 

1.  Why  are  Creeds  and  Confesaiom  necessary^  and  how  have 
they  been  produced  ? 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  having  been 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  are  for  man  in  his  present  state 
flie  only  and  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This 
divine  word,  therefore,  is  the  only  standard  of  doctrine  which 
has  any  intrinsic  authority  binding  the  consciences  of  men.  All 
other  standards  are  of  value  or  authority  only  as  they  teach 
what  the  Scriptures  teach. 

But  it  is  the  inalienable  duty  and  necessity  of  men  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  use  of  their  natural 
faculties,  and  by  the  ordinary  instruments  of  interpretation. 
Since  all  truth  is  self-consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  since  the 
human  reason  always  instinctively  strives  to  reduce  all  the 
elements  of  knowledge  with  which  it  grapples  to  logical  unity 
and  consistency,  it  follows  that  men  must  more  or  less  formally 
construct  a  system  of  faith  out  of  the  materials  presented  in 
the  Scriptures.     Every  student  of  the  Bible  necessarily  does 
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this  in  the  very  process  of  understanding  and  digesting  its 
teaching,  and  all  such  students  make  it  manifest  that  they 
have  found,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  system  of  faith  as  com- 
plete as  for  him  has  been  possible,  by  the  very  language  he 
uses  in  prayer,  praise,  and  ordinary  religious  discourse.     If 
men  refuse  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  statements  of  doc- 
trine slowly  elaborated  and  defined  by  the  church,  they  must 
severally  make  out  their  own  creed  by  their  own  unaided  wis- 
dom.    The  real  question  between  the  church  and  the  impugn- 
ers  of  human  creeds,  is  not,  as  the  latter  often  pretend,  be- 
tween the  word  of  God  and  the  creed  of  man,  but  between 
the  tried  and  proved  faith  of  the  collective  body  of  God's  peo- 
ple, and  the  private  judgment  and  the  unassisted  wisdom  of 
the  individual  objector.     As  it  would  have  been  anticipated, 
it  is  a  matter  of  feet  that  the  church  has  advanced  very  grad- 
ually in  this  work  of  accurately  interpreting  Scripture,  and 
defining  the  ffreat  doctrines  which   compose  the  system  of 
truths  It  reveauL     The  attention  of  the  church  has  been  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  study  of  one  doctrine  in  one  age,  and  of  an- 
other doctrine  in  a  subsequent  age.     And  as  she  has  gradually 
advanced  in  the  clear  discrimination  of  gospel  truth,  she  has 
at  different  periods  set  down  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
results  of  her  new  attainments  in  a  creed,  or  Confession  of 
Faith,  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  and  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, of  discriminating  and  defending  the  truth  from  the  per- 
version of  heretics  and  the  attacks  of  infidels,  and  of  afforcung 
a  common  bond  of  feith,  and  rule  of  teaching  and  discipline. 

The  ancient  creeds  of  the  universal  Church  were  formed  by 
the  first  four  oecumenical  or  general  councils,  except  the  so- 
called  Apostle's  Creed,  gradually  formed  from  the  baptismal 
coniieasions  in  use  in  the  different  churches  of  the  West,  and 
the  Bo-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  of  private  and  un- 
known authorship.  The  great  authoritative  Confession  of  the 
Papal  Church  was  produced  by  the  oecumenical  council  held 
*t  Trent,  1545.  The  mass  of  the  principal  Protestant  Confes- 
nons  were  the  production  of  single  individuals  or  of  small 
circles  of  individuals,  e.  a.,  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apol- 
ogy, the  2d  Helvetic  Confession,  the  neidelburg  Catechism, 
^e  Old  Scotch  Confession^  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  etc.  Two,  however,  of  the  most  valuable 
and  generally  received  Protestant  Confessions  were  produced 
l?y  large  and  venerable  Assemblies  of  learned  divines,  namely : 
the  Canons  of  the  international  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Confes- 
fflon  and  Catechisms  of  the  national  Assembly  of  Westminster. 

2.  WhA  are  their  legUimcUe  uses  ? 
8 
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They  have  been  found  in  all  ages  of  the  church  useful  for 
the  following  purposes.  (1.)  To  mark,  preserve,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  attainments  made  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
by  any  branch  of  the  church  in  any  grand  crisis  of  its  devel- 
opment. (2.)  To  discriminate  the  truth  from  the  glosses  of 
false  teachers,  and  accurately  to  define  it  in  its  integrity  and 
due  proportions.  (3.)  To  act  as  the  bond  of  ecclesiastical  fel- 
lowship among  those  so  nearly  agreed  as  to  be  able  to  labor 
together  in  harmony.  (4)  To  be  used  as  instruments  in  the 
great  work  of  popular  instruction. 

3.  Whai  is  the  ground  and  eoctent  of  their  authority,  or  power 
to  bind  tJie  conscience? 

The  matter  of  all  these  Creeds  and  Confessions  binds  the 
consciences  of  men  only  so  far  as  it  is  purely  scriptural,  and 
because  it  is  so.  The  form  in  which  that  matter  is  stated,  on 
the  other  hand,  binds  only  those  who  have  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  and  oecause  of  that  subscription. 

In  all  churches  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  terms 
upon  which  private  members  are  admitted  to  membership,  and 
the  terms  upon  which  office-bearers  are  admitted  to  their  sacred 
trusts  of  teaching  and  ruling.  A  church  has  no  ri^ht  to  make 
any  thing  a  condition  of  membership  which  Christ  has  not 
made  a  condition  of  salvation.  The  church  is  Christ's  fold. 
The  Sacraments  are  the  seals  of*  his  covenant  All  have  a 
right  to  claim  admittance  who  make  a  credible  profession  of 
the  true  religion,  that  is,  who  are  presumptively  tne  people  of 
Christ.  This  credible  profession  of  course  involves  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  fiindamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a 
declaration  oi  personal  faith  in  Christ  and  of  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  a  temper  of  mind  and  a  habit  of  life  consistent 
therewith.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  be  inducted  into 
any  office  in  any  church  who  does  not  profess  to  believe  in 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  constitution  and  laws  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  conserve  and  administer.  Otherwise  all  harmony 
of  sentiment  and  all  efficient  co-operation  in  action  would  be 
impossible. 

It  is  a  universally  admitted  principle  of  morals  that  the 
animus  imponentis,  the  sense  in  which  the  persons  who  impose 
an  oath,  or  promise,  or  engagement,  understand  it,  binds  the 
conscience  of  the  persons  wno  bind  themselves  by  oath  or 
promise.  All  candidates  for  office  in  the  PresbyteriaJa  Church, 
therefore,  do  either  personally  believe  the  "system  of  doctrine" 
taught  in  our  Standards,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
liistorically  understood  to  be  God's  truth,  or  solemnly  lie  to 
7od  and  man. 
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4.  What  were  the  Creeds  of  the  ancierd  Churchy  which  remain 
the  common  inheritance  of  all  branches  of  the  modem  Church  ? 

I.  The  Apostle's  Creed,  so  called  This  Creed  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  comparison  and  assimilation  of  the  Baptismal 
Creeds  of  the  principal  Churches  in  the  West  or  Latin  naif  of 
the  ancient  Church.  The  most  complete  and  popular  forms  of 
these  baptismal  creeds  were  those  of  Borne,  Aquileja,  Milan, 
Ravenna,  Carthage,  and  Hippo,  "  of  which  the  Eoman  form, 
enriching  itself  by  additions  from  others,  gradually  gained  the 
more  general  acceptance.  While  the  several  articles  considered 
separately  are  all  of  Nicene  or  Anti-nicene  origin,  the  creed  as 
a  whole  in  its  present  form,  can  not  be  traced  beyond  the  sixth 
century." — Schaff  *s  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  vol  1.  p.  20. 

It  was  subjoined  by  the  Westminster  divines  to  tneir  Cate- 
chism, together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Command- 
menta     "  Not  as  though  it  was  composed  by  the  apostles,  or 
ought  to  be  esteemed  canonical  Scripture,  but  because  it  is  a 
brief  sum  of  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
anciently  received  in  the  Churches  of  Christ."     It  was  retained 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  as  part  of  our  Catechism.     It  is  a  part  of 
the  Catechism  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  also.     "  It  is 
Tised  in  the  baptismal  Confession  of  the  Eoman,  English,  Re- 
formed, Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churches." 
It  is  as  follows : 

"I believe  in  God  the  Father  aknighty,  maker  of  heayen  and  earth; 
M^  in  Jeens  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord  ;  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ; 
vifl  crucified,  dead  and  buried ;  he  descended  into  hell  (Hades) ;  the  third 
^  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sittetli 
^  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  almighty;  from  thence  he  shall  come 
to  kd^  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy 
^wu>hc  church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
'•'Wection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen." 

IL  The  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  true  Trinitarian  faith 
of  the  church  is  accurately  defined  in  opposition  to  Arian  and 
Semiarian  errors.  It  exists  in  three  forms,  and  evidently  was 
moulded  upon  pre-existing  forms  similar  to  those  from  which 
the  Apostles'  Creed  grew. 

Ist  The  original  form  in  which  it  was  composed  and  en- 
acted  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325. 

"We  believe  in  one  Gk>d,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things 
Tuihie  and  invisible. 

**And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  begotten  of  the 
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Father,  the  only  begotten;  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  God  of 
God,  iiight  of  liight,  veiy  God  of  very  Gtod,  begotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  {qhoov6iov)  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salya- 
tion,  came  down  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man;  he  suffered,  and 
the  third  day  he  rose  again,  ascended  into  heayen;  from  thence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

"And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  But  those  who  say:  '  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not; '  and,  'He 
was  not  before  he  was  made;'  and,  'He  was  made  out  of  nothing,'  or, 
'He  is  of  another  substance'  or  *  essence,'  or,  'The  Son  of  God  is 
created'  or  'changeable,'  or  'alterable' — they  are  condemned  by  the 
holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church." 

2d.  The  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  This  consists  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  above  given,  slightlv  changed  in  the  first 
article,  and  with  the  clauses  defining  the  Person  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  added,  and  the  Anathema  omittted.  This  new 
form  of  the  Creed  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  a.  d. 
381,  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  Macedonians,  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  changes  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  were  unquestionabljr  made  about  that  date,  and  the 
several  "  clauses  added  existed  previously  in  formularies  pro- 
posed by  individual  theologians.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  changes  were  made  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. They  were,  however,  recognized  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451. 

It  is  in  this  latter  form  that  the  Creed  of  Nice  is  now  used 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

3d.  The  third  or  Latin  form  of  this  creed,  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  Roman,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran  Churches,  differs 
from  the  second  form  above  mentioned  only  in  (a.)  restoring  the 
clause  ("Deus  de  Deo")  "Gpd  of  God,"  to  the  first  clause;  it 
belonged  to  the  original  Creed  of  Nice,  but  had  been  dropped 
out  of  the  Greek  Niceeno-Constantinopolitan  form.  (6.)  The 
famous  **  FUioque  "  term  was  added  to  the  clause  aflSrming  the 
procession  of  tne  Spirit  firom  the  Father.  This  was  added  by 
the  provincial  Council  of  Toledo,  Spain,  a.  d.  589,  and  gradually 
accepted  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  thence  by  all 
Protestants,  without  any  oecmnenical  ratification.  That  phrase 
is  rejected  by  the  Greek  ChurcL  The  text  of  this  Creed  as 
received  with  reverence  by  all  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  as 
follows  (Schaff 's  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  pp.  25-29) : 

''I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  aU  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds;  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  wiUi  liie  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made;  Who 
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for  ns  men  and  for  onr  salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incar- 
nate by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man;  He  was 
cmcified,  also  for  ns,  nnder  Pontius  Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was  buried; 
and  the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  he  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  jud^e  both  the  quick  and  the  dead;  whose  king- 
dom shall  have  no  end.  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Qiver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (this  phrase 
"filioqne"  was  added  to  the  creed  of  Constantinople  by  the  council  of 
the  western  church  held  at  Toledo,  a.  d.  589),  who,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  And  I  believe  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  I  acknowl- 
edge one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. " 

III.  The  Athanasian  Creed,  so  called,  also  styled,  from  its 
opening  words,  the  symbol  Quicunque  vvit,  is  vulgarly  ascribed 
to  the  great  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  from   about 
A.  D.   328  to  A.   D.  373,  and  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  church  in  opposition  to  the  arch  heretic,  Arius.     But 
modem  scholars  unanimously  assign  to  it  a  later  origin,  and 
trace  it  to  Northern  Africa  and  the  school  of  Augustine.     Big- 
ham  refers  it  to  Virgilius  Tapsensis  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tmr.    Schaff  says  its  complete  form  does  not  appear  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century. 

This  Creed  is  received  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English 
Chmrches,  but  it  has  been  left  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  ot  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  It  presents  a  most  admirably 
stated  exposition  of  the  faith  of  all  Cnristians,  and  it  is  objected 
to  only  because  of  the  "  damnatory  clauses,"  which  ought  never 
to  be  attached  to  any  human  composition,  especially  one  mak- 
iiig  such  nice  distinctions  upon  so  profound  a  subject. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"L  Whosoever  wishes  to  be  saved,  it  is  above  all  necessary  for  him 
toWd  the  Catholic  faith.     2.  Which,  unless  each  one  shall  mreserve 

Sect  and  inviolate,  he  shall  certainly  perish  for  ever.     3.  But  the 
iolio  faith  is  this,  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in 
voity.    4.  Neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  separating  the  sub- 
stence.    5.  For  the  person  of  the  Father  is  one,  of  the  Son  another, 
ttd  of  the  Holy  Ghost  another.     6.  But  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  one  divinity,  equal  glory  and  co-eternal 
majesty.    7.   What  the  Father  is,  the  same  is  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost    8.  The  Father  is  uncreated,  the  Son  uncreated,  the  Holy  Ghost 
uncreated.    9.   The  Father  is  immense,  the  Son  immense,  the  Holy 
Ghost  immense.     10.  The  Father  is  eternal,  the  Son  etemid,  the  Holv 
(Hioet  eternal     11.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  eternals,  but  one  eternal. 
12.  So  there  are  not  three  (beings)  uncreated,  nor  three  immense,  but 
one  uncreated,  and  one  immense.     13.  In  like  manner  the  Father  is 
omnnKytent,  the  Son  is  omnipotent,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  omnipotent. 

14.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  omnipotents,  but  one  omnipotent. 

15.  Thus  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Gk>d. 
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16.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.  17.  Thus  the 
Father  is  Jjord,  the  Son  is  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord.  18.  And 
yet  there  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord.  19.  Beoanse  as  we  are 
thus  compelled  by  Christian  verity  to  confess  each  person  severally  to 
be  God  and  Lord;  so  we  are  prohibited  by  the  Catholic  religion  nrom 
saying  that  there  are  three  Gk)ds  or  Lords.  20.  The  Father  was  made 
from  none,  nor  created,  nor  begotten.  21.  The  Son  is  from  the  Father 
alone,  neither  made,  nor  created,  but  begotten.  22.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding.  23.  Therefore  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Skthers, 
one  Son,  not  t£j:ee  sons,  one  Holv  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.  24.  And 
in  this  trinity  no  one  is  first  or  last,  no  one  is  greater  or  less.  25.  Bat 
all  the  three  co-eternal  persons  are  co-equal  among  themselves;  so  that 
through  all,  as  is  above  said,  both  unity  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in  unity 
is  to  be  worshipped.  26.  Therefore,  he  who  wishes  to  be  saved  must 
think  thus  concerning  the  trinity.  27.  But  it  is  necessary  to  eternal 
salvation  that  he  should  also  faithfully  believe  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  28.  It  is,  therefore,  true  faith  that  we  believe  and 
confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  29.  He  is 
God,  generated  from  eternity  from  the  substance  of  the  Father;  man, 
bom  in  time  from  the  substance  of  his  mother.  80.  Perfect  God,  per- 
fect man,  subsisting  of  a  rational  soul  and  human  flesh.  31.  Equsd  to 
the  Father  in  respect  to  his  divinity,  less  than  the  Father  in  respect  to 
his  humanity.  32.  Who,  although  he  is  God  and  man,  is  not  two  but 
one  Christ.  33.  But  one,  not  from  the  conversion  of  his  divinity  into 
flesh,  but  from  the  assumption  of  his  humanity  into  God.  34.  One  not 
at  all  from  confusion  of  substance,  but  from  unity  of  person.  35.  For 
as  a  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ. 
36.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  hell,  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead.  37.  Ascended  to  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father  omnipotent,  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  Qie  living 
and  the  dead.  38.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their 
bodies,  and  shall  render  an  account  for  their  own  works.  39.  And  the^ 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  life  eternal;  they  who  have  done  evil 
into  eternal  fire.  40.  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  unless  a  man 
shall  faithfully  and  firmly  believe,  he  can  not  be  saved. " 

IV.  The  Creed  of  Chalcedon.  The  Emperor  Alarcianus 
called  the  fourth  oecumenical  council  to  meet  at  Chalcedon 
in  Bithynia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Constantinople,  to  put 
down  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.  The  Council  con- 
sisted of  630  bishops  and  sat  from  Oct  8  to  Oct.  31,  a.  d.  451. 

The  principal  part  of  the  "Definition  of  Faith"  agreed  upon 
by  this  Council  is  as  follows: 

**We,  then,  following  the  holy  Fathers,  all  with  one  consent,  teach 
men  to  confess,  one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  same 
perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  in  Manhood;  truly  God,  and  truly 
Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body;  consubstantial  wim  the  Father  ac- 
cording to  the  Gx>dhead,  and  consubstantial  with  us  according  to  the 
Manhood ;  in  all  things  like  unto  us  without  sin  ;  begotten  before  all 
ages  of  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter  days, 
for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  bom  of  Mary  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
according  to  the  Manhood.     He  is  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Liord, 
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Only-begotten,  existing  in  two  natures  without  mixture  [a6vyxvr(oi)i 
without  change  (arpeVrcos),  without  division  (a^tatp^'rajs),  without 
separation  {dxf^pi^f^f^^'^  the  diversity  of  the  two  natures  not  being  at 
all  destroyed  by  their  union,  but  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  nature 
being  preserved,  and  concurring  to  one  x)erson  and  one  subsistence,  not 
parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  and  Only- 
begotten,  Ck>d  the  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  as  the  prophets  from 
the  beginning  have  declared  concerning  ELun,  and  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  hath  taught  us,  and  as  the  Creed  of  the  holy  fathers  has 
delivered  to  us." 

This  completed  the  development  of  the  orthodox  Church 
doctrine  of  tne  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  one  God,  and  of  the 
duality  of  natures  in  the  one  Christ.  It  remains  a  universally 
respected  statement  of  the  common  faith  of  the  Church. 

5.  Whjai  are  tJie  doctrinal  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Borne? 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  Creeds,  all  of  which  are  of 
recognized  authority  in  the  Romish  Church,  their  great  Stand- 
ards of  Faith  are — 1st.  The  ^^Carums  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Treat^^  which  they  regard  as  the  twentieth  oecumenical  council, 
and  was  called  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  (a.  d.  1545-1563).  The  decrees  contain  the  pos- 
itive statements  of  Papal  doctrine.  The  canons  explain  the 
decrees,  distribute  the  matter  under  brief  heads,  and  condemn 
the  opposing  doctrine  on  each  point  Although  studiously  am- 
biguous, the  system  of  doctrine  taught  is  evidently  though  not 
consistently  Semipelagian. 

2d.  The  ^^JRoman  Catechism"  which  explains  and  enforces 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  prepared  by  order  of 
fins  IV.  and  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius  V., 
^  ».  1566. 

3d.  The  "Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,''  also  called  ^^Professio 
^^dei  TridentincBj''  or  ^^Forma  Pro/essionis  Fidei  Cathdicce,^  con- 
fine a  summary  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Canons  and 
jP^crees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was  promulgated  in  a 
"^U  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  a.  d.  1564.  It  is  subscribed  to  by  all 
S^des  of  rapal  teachers  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  all  converts 
froitx  Protestantism. 

It  is  as  follows: 

**I,  A.  B.,  believe  and  profess  with  a  firm  faith  all  and  every  one 

r^  ^e  things  which  are  contained  in  the  symbol  of  faith  which  is  used 

™j  tiie  holy  Boman  Church;  namely,  I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father 

^it^i^ty.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invis- 

™©;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  be- 

jpjten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 

Ood  of  venr  God,  begotten,  not  made,  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 

by  whom  au  things  were  made ;  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
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came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incam&te  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man;  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  suffered  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  will  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
«!ead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lor^  and  Life-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who,  together  with  Sie  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  holy  prophets;  and  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 
I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  I  expect  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

''I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances  of  the  same  Church. 
I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures  according  to  the  sense  which  the  holy 
mother  Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  Judge 
of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  will  I  ever 
take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  fathers.  I  profess,  also,  that  there  are  truly  and  properly 
seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Clmst  our  Lord, 
and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  all  are  not  neces- 
sary for  every  one — namely  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance, 
ex^eme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  and  that  they  confer  grace; 
and  of  these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  can  not  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  do  also  receive  and  admit  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  received  and  approved  in  the  solemn  administration 
of  all  the  above-said  sacraments.  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every 
one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent  concerning  sin  and  justification.  I  profess  likewise 
that  in  the  mass  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice for  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  and  that 
there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which 
conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation.  I  confess,  also, 
that  under  either  kind  fdone,  Christ  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacra- 
ment is  received.  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatorr,  and  that 
the  souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the  suf&ages  of  tne  faithful 
Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored 
and  invoked,  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
ore  to  be  venerated.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  mother  of  God  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be 
had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to 
them.  I  also  afiSrm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in 
the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian 
l^eople.  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obe- 
dience to  the  Boman  bishop,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  also  profess,  and  undoubtedly 
receive  all  other  tilings  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred 
canons  and  general  councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent  [and  by  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican  Council  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared,  particularly  concerning  the  primacy  and  infallible  rule  of  the 
Boman  Pontiff*]  

*Added  by  Decree  of  the  *'  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council,*'  Jan.  2, 1877. 
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"And  likewise  I  aLso  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  thingH 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever  condemned,  rejected  and 
anathematized  by  the  Church.  This  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which 
none  can  be  sayed,  which  I  now  freely  profess  and  truly  hold,  L,  A.  B., 
promise,  tow  and  swear  most  constsmtly  to  hold,  and  profess  the  same 
whole  and  entire,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life;  and  to 
procure  as  to  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  the  same  shall  be  held,  taught 
and  preached  by  all  who  are  under  me,  or  who  are  intrusted  to  my  care, 
in  Yurtue  of  my  office,  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  gospels  of  God 
—Amen." 

4th.  The  Holy  (Ecumenical  Vatican  Council  assembled  at 
the  call  of  Pius  lA.  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  Dec.  8,  1869, 
and  continued  its  sessions  until  October  20,  1870,  after  which 
it  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Decrees  of  this  Council  embrace  two  sections. 

I.  "The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Catholic  Faith." 
This  embraces  four  chapters.  Chap.  1  treats  of  God  as  Cre- 
ator; chap.  2,  of  revelation;  chap.  3,  of  faith;  chap.  4,  of  faith 
and  reason.  These  are  followed  by  eighteen  canons,  in  which 
the  errors  of  modem  rationalism  and  infidelity  are  condemned. 

II.  "First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  of  Christ." 
This  also  embraces  four  chapters.     Chap.  1  is  entitled  "  Of  the 
Institution  of  the  Apostolic  rrimacy  in  Blessed  Peter;"  chap.  2, 
"Of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Primacy  of  Blessed  Peter  in  the  Ro- 
man Pontiflte;"  chap.  3,  "On  the  Power  and  Nature  of  the 
Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff; "  chap.  4,  "  Concerning  the  In- 
feJlible  Teaching  of  the  Roman  Pontiff."     "The  new  features 
are  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters,  which  teach  Papal  Abso- 
Iirfwm,  and  Papal  In/aUHnlity"    These  definitions  are  presented 
to  a  sufficient  extent  under  Chapter  V.  of  these  "Outhnes." 

In  consequence  of  this  principle  of  Papal  Infallibility  it  nec- 
essarily follows,  that  the  whole  succession  of  Papal  Bulls,  and 
especially  those  directed  against  the  Jansenists  and  the  Decree 
of  Pius  IX.  "On  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgm  Mary,"  Dec.  8,  1854;  and  his  Syllabus  of  Errors,  Dec. 
8,  1864,  are  all  infallible  and  irreformable  and  parts  of  the 
amazing  Standards  of  Faith  professed  by  the  Roman  Church. 

6.  What  are  the  Doctrinal  Standards  of  the  Greek  Church  ? 

The  ancient  church  divided,  from  causes  primarily  political 
^d  ecclesiastical,  secondarily  doctrinal  and  ritual,  into  two 
peat  sections — the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  and  the  West- 
em  or  Latin  Church.  This  division  besan  to  culminate  in  the 
seventh,  and  was  consummated  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Greek  Church  embraces  aboyt  eighty  millions  of  people,  the 
Diaiority  of  the  Christians  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  the  national  churches  of  Greece  and  Russia.    All  the  Prot- 
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estant  Churches  have  originated  from  the  Western  or  Latin 
division  of  the  church. 

She  arrogates  to  herself,  pre-eminently,  the  title  of  "Ortho- 
dox," because  the  original  oecumenical  Creeds  defining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  division  of  the  ancient  church  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  hence  are  in  a  special  sense  her  inheri- 
tance, and  Decause  from  the  fact  that  her  theology  is  absolutely 
unproffressive,  she  contents  herself  with  the  literal  repetition  of 
the  old  formulas. 

She  adheres  to  the  ancient  Creeds  and  doctrinal  decisions 
of  the  first  seven  oecumenical  councils,  and  possesses  a  few 
modern  Confessions  and  Catechisms.  The  most  important  of 
these  are — 

Ist.  The  "Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Greek  Church,"  composed  by  Peter  Mogilas,  Metropolitan  of 
Kieff  in  Russia,  a.  d.  1643,  and  approved  by  all  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs. 

2d.  The  "Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,"  or  the  Con- 
fession of  Dositheus,  1672. 

3d.  The  Russian  Catechisms  which  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  especially  the  Longer  Catechism  of  Philaret,  Met- 
ropolitan of  Moscow,  1820-1867,  unanimously  approved  by  all 
the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  and  since  1839  generally  used  in  the 
schools  and  churches  of  Russia. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jei-usalem  teach  substantially 
though  less  definitely  the  same  doctrine  as  those  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  to  the  Scriptures  and  Tradition,  good  works  and 
faith,  justification,  the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
the  worship  of  saints,  and  purgatory. 

The  Catechism  of  Philaret  "  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
evangelical  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters 
of  Christian  faith  and  life  than  any  other  deliverance  of  the 
Eastern  Church." — Schaff's  "Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  L, 
pp.  45  and  71. 

7.  What  are  the  Doctrinal  Standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church? 

Besides  the  great  General  Creeds  which  they  receive  in 
common  with  aU  Christians  their  Symbolical  Books  are — 

1st.  The  Augsburg  Confessiaii,  the  joint  authors  of  which 
were  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Having  been  signed  by  the 
Protestant  princes  and  leaders,  it  was  presented  to  the  em- 
peror and  imperial  diet  in  Augsburg,  a.  d.  1530.  It  is  the 
oldest  Protestant  Confession,  the  ultimate  basis  of  Lutheran 
theology,  and  the  only  universally  accepted  standard  of  the 
Lutheran  Churches.     It  consists  of  two  grand  divisions.     The 
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first  embracing  twenty-one  articles,  presents  a  positive  state- 
ment of  Christian  doctrines  as  the  Lutherans  understand  them ; 
and  the  second,  embracing  seven  articles,  condemns  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  errors  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  evangelical  in 
the  Augustinian  sense,  although  not  as  precise  in  statement  as 
the  more  perfect  Calvinistic  Confessions,  and  it,  of  course,  con- 
tains the  germs  of  the  peculiar  Lutheran  views  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  relation  of  the  sacramental 
signs  to  the  grace  they  signify.  Yet  these  peculiarities  are  so 
far  from  being  explicitly  stated,  that  Calvin  found  it  consistent 
with  his  views  of  divine  truth  to  subscribe  this  great  Confes- 
sion during  his  residence  in  Strasburg. 

In  1540,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  as  the  public 
symbol  of  Protestant  Germany,  Melanchthon  produced  an  edi- 
tion in  Latin  which  he  altered  in  several  particulars,  and  which 
was  hence  distinguished  as  the  Variata,  the  original  and  only 
authentic  form  of  the  Confession  being  distinguished  as  the 
Invariata.  The  principal  changes  introduced  in  this  edition 
incline  towards  Synergistic  or  Arminian  views  of  divine  grace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  simple  views  as  to  the 
sacraments  more  nearly  corresponding  with  those  prevailing 
among  the  Reformed  Churches. — See  Shedd's  "  Hist,  of  Christ 
Doctrine,"  Book  vii.,  chap.  2.  See  also  the  accurate  and  learn- 
edly illustrated  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  Rev. 
Charles  Krauth,  D.D. 

2d.  The  Apology  (Defence)  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^  pre- 
pared by  Melanchtnon,  a.  d.  1530,  and  subscribed  by  the  Pro- 
testant theologians,  a.  d.  1537,  at  Smalcald. 

3d.  The  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  prepared  by  Luther, 
A.  D.  1529,  "the  first  for  the  use  of  preachers  and  teachers,  the 
last  as  a  guide  for  youth." 

4th.  The  Artides  of  Smalcald^  drawn  up  by  Luther,  a.  d. 
1536,  and  inscribed  by  the  evangelical  theologians  in  February, 
A.  D.  1537,  at  the  place  whose  name  they  bear. 

5th.  The  Formula  Concordice  (Form  of  Concord),  prepared 
in  A.  D.  1577  by  Jacob  Andreae  and  Martin  Chemnitz  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  controversies  which 
had  sprung  up  m  the  Lutheran  Cnurch,  especially  (a)  concern- 
ing the  relative  action  of  divine  grace  and  the  human  will  in 
regeneration,  (b)  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  presence 
in  the  Eucharist.  This  Confession  contains  a  more  scientific 
and  thoroughly  developed  statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
than  can  be  K)und  in  any  other  of  their  public  symbols.  Its 
authority  is,  however,  acknowledged  only  by  the  high  Lu- 
theran party,  that  is,  by  that  party  in  the  church  which  con- 
sistently carries  the  peculiarities  of  Lutheran  theology  out  to 
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the  most  complete  logical  development.  All  these  Lutheran 
Symbols  may  be  found  in  Latin  accurately  edited  in  "Libri 
Symbolici,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Hase,  Leipsic,  1836,  and  in  Schaff's 
"Creeds  of  Christendom." 

8.  Wliat  are  (lie  principal  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  or  CaJr 
vinistic  Churches? 

The  Confessions  of  the  Refonned  Churches  are  very  consid- 
erable in  number,  and  vary  somewhat  in  character,  although 
they  substantially  agree  in  the  system  of  doctrines  they  teach. 

1st.  "The  oldest  Confession  of  that  branch  of  Protestantism 
which  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Lutheran  tendency  and  sym- 
bol is  the  Confessio  TetrapolUana, — so-called,  because  the  theo- 
logians of  four  cities  of  upper  Germany,  Strasburg,  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  drew  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  the 
emperor  at  the  same  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  at  which  the 
first  Lutheran  symbol  was  presented.  The  principal  theolo- 
gian concerned  in  its  construction  was  Martin  Bucer,  of  Stras- 
burg. It  consists  of  twenty-two  articles,  and  agrees  generally 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  points  of  difierence  per- 
tain to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  Upon  this  subject 
it  is  Zwinglian.  These  four  cities,  however,  m  1532  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  so  that  the  Confessio  Tetrapduana 
ceased  to  be  the  formally  adopted  symbol  of  any  branch  of  the 
church." — Shedd's  "Hist,  of  Cnrist  Doctrine,"  Book  vii,  chap.  2. 

2d.  The  Reformed  Confessions  of  the  highest  authority 
among  the  churches  are  the  following: 

(1.1  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession^  prepared  by  Bullinger, 
A.  D.  1564,  and  published  1566,  supersedea  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession  of  a.  d.  1536.  It  was  adopted  by  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Switzerland  with  the  exception  of  Basle  ^which 
was  content  with  the  old  Confession)  and  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Poland,  Hungan^,  Scotland  and  France,  and  it  has 
always  been  esteemed  as  oi  the  highest  authority  by  all  the 
Reformed  Churches. 

(2.)  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  prepared  by  Ursinus  and  Ole- 
vianus  a.  d.  1562.  It  was  establisned  by  civil  authority  as  the 
doctrinal  standard  as  well  as  the  instrument  of  religious  in- 
struction for  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  a  German  state  at 
that  time  including  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  indorsed 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  is  a  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  of  the  [German 
and  Dutch]^  Reformed  Churches  in  America.  It  was  used  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  Scotland,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  its  use  was 
sanctioned  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
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of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  a.  d. 
1870.— See  Minutes. 

(3.)  ThA  ThiHy-nine  Artides  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1552,  Cranmer,  with  the  advice  of  other  bishops,  drew  up  the 
Forty-tioo  Artides  of  Bdigion^  and  which  were  published  by 
royal  ailthority  in  1553.  These  were  revised  and  reduced  to 
the  number  of  thirty-nine  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  other 
bishops,  and  ratified  by  both  houses  of  Convocation,  and  pub- 
lishea  by  royal  authority  in  1563.  They  constitute  the  doc- 
trinal standard  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  question  whether  these  Articles  are  Calvinistic 
or  not  has  been  very  unwarrantably  made  a  matter  of  debate. 
See  Lawrence's  "  Bampton  Lecture  "  for  1804  on  the  Arminian 
side,  and  Toplady's  "Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  Dr.  Goode's  "  Doctrine  of  Church  of  England  as  to 
Effects  of  Infant  Baptism,"  and  Dr.  William  Cunningham's 
"Reformers  and  their  Theology,"  on  the  Calvinistic  side.  The 
seventeenth  Article  on  Predestination  is  perfectly  decisive  of 
the  question,  and  is  as  follows: 

''Predestmation  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  Gk>d,  whereby 
l[before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed 
by  his  connsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those 
whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bringthem  by 
Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  Wherefore 
they  which  he  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  he  called 
according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season:  they, 
through  grace,  obey  the  calling;  they  he  justified  freely;  they  he  made 
sons  of  God  by  adoption;  they  he  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religiously  in  ffood  works,  and  at 
lengthy  by  €k>d's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

"As  tiie  godly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  election  in 
Christ  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  per- 
sons, and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  ear^y  members,  and  draw- 
ing up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth 
greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed 
through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  toward  God. 
So,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have 
continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  Gild's  predestination,  is  a 
mo8t  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  tiie  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into 
desperation,  or  into  wretchedness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation. 

**  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they 
hegenerallY  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture;  and,  in  our  doings,  that 
yOTof  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us 
"J  the  word  of  God." 

These  Articles  purged  of  their  Calvinism  and  reduced  in 
nnmber  to  twenty-five,  including  a  new  political  Article  (the 
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twenty-third)  adopting  as  an  article  of  faith  the  political  system 
of  the  United  States  Government,  constitute  the  doctrinal  Stand- 
ard of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

(4.)  The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  This  famous  Synod 
was  convened  in  Dort,  Holland,  by  the  authority  of  the  States 
General,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  brought  into 
controversy  by  the  disciples  of  Arminius.  Its  sessions  contin- 
ued from  Nov.  13,  A.  D.  1618,  to  May  9,  a.  d.  1619.  It  consisted 
of  pastors,  elders,  and  theological  professors  from  the  churches 
of  Holland,  and  deputies  from  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Hesse,  Bremen,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland.  The 
Canons  of  this  Synod  were  received  by  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  as  a  true,  accurate,  and  eminently  authoritative  ex- 
hibition of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology.  They  consti- 
tute in  connection  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  the  doc- 
trinal Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  and  of 
its  daughter  the  [Dutch]  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

(5^  The  Confession  and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. This  Assembly  of  Divines  was  convened  by  an  act  of  the 
Long  Parliament  passed  June  12,  1643.  The  original  call  em- 
braced ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners  as  lay  members,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines — twenty  ministers  being 
afterward  added — all  shades  of  opinion  as  to  Church  Govern- 
ment being  represented.  The  body  continued  its  sessions  from 
1st  of  July,  1643,  to  22d  of  February,  1649.  The  Confession 
and  Catechisms  they  produced  were  immediately  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Con- 
gregational Convention,  also,  called  by  Cromwell  to  meet  at 
Savoy,  in  London,  a.  d.  1658,  declared  their  approval  of  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  conformed  their  own  deliverance,  the 
Savoy  Dedaration,  very  nearly  to  it.  Indeed  "  the  diflference 
between  these  two  Confessions  is  so  very  small,  that  the  mod- 
em Independents  have  in  a  manner  laid  aside  the  use  of  it 
(Savoy  Declaration)  in  their  families,  and  agreed  with  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  use  of  the  Assembly's  Catechisms." — Neal, 
"Puritans,"  II.,  178.  This  Confession  together  with  the  Larger 
and  Smaller  Catechisms  is  the  doctrinal  standard  of  all  tne 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  world  of  English  and  Scotch  deri- 
vation. It  is  also  of  all  Creeds  the  one  most  highly  approved 
by  all  bodies  of  Congregationalists  in  England  and  America. 

All  of  the  Assembhes  convened  in  New  England  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  doctrinal  basis  of  their  churches  have 
either  indorsed  or  explicitly  adopted  this  Confession  and  these 
Catechisms  as  accurate  expositions  of  their  own  faith.  This 
was  done  by  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
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setts,  June,  1647,  and  again  August,  1648,  and  prepared  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  And  it  was  done  aeain  by  tne  Synod 
which  sat  in  Boston,  September,  1679,  and  May,  1680,  and  pro- 
duced the  Boston  Confessixm,  And  again  by  the  Synod  which 
met  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  1708,  and  produced  the  Say- 
brook  Platform. 

3d.  There  remain  several  other  Reformed  Confessions,  which, 
although  they  are  not  the  doctrinal  standards  of  large  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  are  nevertheless  of  high  classical  interest 
and  authority  because  of  their  authors,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  originated. 

(L)  The  ^^CoTisenatts  Tigurimis"  or  the  ^^Gonsensm  of  Zurich^'' 
or  "Tne  mutual  consent  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Zurich  and  John 
Calvin,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Geneva."  It  consisted  of 
twenty-six  Articles,  and  deals  exclusively  with  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  was  drawn  by  Calvin, 
A.  D.  1549,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  mutual  consent 
among  all  parties  in  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treata  It  was  subscribed  by  the  Churches  of  Zurich, 
Geneva,  St  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  the  Grisons,  Neuchatel,  and 
Basle,  and  was  received  with  favor  by  all  parts  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Church,  and  remains  an  eminent  monument  of  the 
true  mind  of  the  Reformed  Church  upon  this  so  much  debated 
question;  and  especially  it  is  of  value  as  setting  forth  with 
eminent  clearness  and  untjuestionable  authority  tne  real  opin- 
ions of  Calvin  on  the  subject,  deliberately  stated  after  he  had 
ceased  from  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  unity  of  Protestant- 
ism by  a  compromise  with  the  Lutheran  views  as  to  the  Lord's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist.  An  accurate  translation  of  this  im- 
portant document  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

(2.)  The  ^'Comensus  Genevensis''  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin, 
^  D.  1552,  in  the  name  of  the  Pastors  of  Geneva,  and  is  a  com- 
plete statement  of  Calvin's  views  on  the  subject  of  Predestina- 
im.  It  was  designed  to  unite  all  the  Swiss  Churches  in  their 
'^ews  of  this  great  doctrine.  It  remains  a  pre-eminent  monu- 
Bient  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  Calvinism. 

(3.)  The  ^'Formvla  Comemus  Helvetica,''  composed  at  Zurich, 
^  D.  1675,  by  John  Henry  Heidegger  of  Zurich,  assisted  by 
mncis  Turretin  of  Geneva  and  Lukc  Gernler  of  Basle.  Its 
title  is  "Form  of  agreement  of  the  Helvetic  Reformed  Churches 
'fispecting  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  the  doctrines  con- 
nected therewith,  and  some  other  points."  It  was  designed  to 
^ite  the  Swiss  Churches  in  condemning  and  excluding  that 
niodified  form  of  Calvinism,  which  in  that  century  emanated 
from  the  Theological  School  of  Saumur,  represented  by  Amyral- 
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dus,  Placaeus,  etc.  This  is  the  most  scientific  and  thorough  of 
all  the  Reformed  Confessions.  Its  eminent  authorship*  and  the 
fact  that  it  distinctively  represents  the  most  thoroughly  con- 
sistent school  of  old  Calvinists  rives  it  high  classicafinterest. 
It  was  subscribed  by  nearly  all  tne  Swiss  Churches,  but  ceased 
to  have  public  authority  as  a  Confession  since  a.  d.  1722.t  All 
the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  may  be  found  col- 
lected in  one  convenient  volume  in  the  "Collectio  Confessionum 
in  Ecclesiis  Reformatis  publicatarum,"  bv  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer, 
Leipsic,  1840,  and  in  Dr.  Schaff 's  "  Creeds  of  Christendom." 

*  See    Herzog's   Beal- Encyclopedia.    Bomberger's   translation.     Article, 
'*HelTetic  Confessions.'* 

t  An  accurate  translation  \nll  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


1.  What  are  the  three  methods  of  determining  what  attributea 
hdong  to  the  divine  Being? 

let  The  method  of  analyzing  the  idea  of  infinite  and  abso- 
lute perfection.  This  method  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  we  are,  as  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  In  this  process  we  attribute  to  him  every  ex- 
cellence that  we  have  any  experience  or  conception  o^  in  an 
infinite  degree,  and  in  absolute  perfection,  and  we  deny  of 
him  €fvery  form  of  imperfection  or  limitation. 

2d.  The  method  of  inferring  his  characteristics  from  our 
oboervation  of  his  works  around  us  and  our  experience  of  his 
dealings  with  ourselves. 

3d.  The  didactic  statements  of  Scripture,  the  illustration  of 
Wb  character  therein  given  in  his  supernatural  revelation  and 
gracious  dispensations,  and  above  all  m  the  personal  revelation 
of  God  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 

All  these  methods  agree  and  mutually  supplement  and  limit 
each  other.  The  idea  cS"  absolute  and  infinite  perfection,  which 
in  Bome  sense  is  native  to  us,  aids  us  in  interpreting  Scripture 
—and  the  Scriptures  correct  the  inferences  or  the  natural  rea- 
8011,  and  set  tne  seal  of  divine  authority  upon  our  opinions 
about  the  divine  nature. 

2.  How  far  can  we  have  assurance  that  the  objective  reality  oor- 
^"c^WMfo  with  our  stibjecUve  conoq^ions  of  the  divine  nature? 

There  are  upon  this  subject  ttoo  opposite  extreme  positions 
which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid.  1st  Tne  extreme  of  supposing 
that  our  conceptions  of  God  either  in  kind  or  degree  are  ade- 
yjate  to  represent  the  objective  reality  of  his  perfectiona  God 
IB  incomprehensible  to  us  in  the  sense  (a)  that  there  remains 
M  immeasurably  greater  part  of  his  being  and  excellence  of 
vhich  we  have  and  can  have  no  knowledge,  and  (6)  in  the 
sense  that  even  what  we  know  of  him  we  mow  imperfectly, 
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and  at  best  conceive  of  very  inadequately.  In  this  respect  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  which  men  have  of  God  is  anal- 
ogous in  kind,  though  indefinitely  greater  in  degree  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  knowledge  which  a  child  may  have  of  the  life 
of  a  great  philosopher  or  statesman  dwelling  in  the  same  city. 
The  cnild  not  only  knows  thjoi  the  philosopher  or  statesman  in 
question  lives — but  he  knows  also  in  some  real  degree  whxt 
that  life  is — yet  that  knowledge  is  imperfect  both  in  respect  to 
the  fact  that  it  apprehends  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  life, 
and  that  it  ven^  imperfectly  comprehends  even  that  small  pro- 
portion. 2d.  The  second  extreme  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  sup- 
posing that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  purely  illusory,  that  our 
conceptions  of  the  divine  perfections  can  not  correspond  in  any 
degree  to  the  objective  reality.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Han- 
sel, and  others,  having  proved  that  we  are  forced  to  think  of 
God  as  "first  cause,"  as  "infinite,"  and  as  "absolute,"  proceed 
to  give  definitions  of  these  abstract  terms,  which  they  then 
show  necessarily  involve  mutual  contradictions,  of  which  the 
human  reason  is  intolerant  They  then  conclude  that  our  con- 
ceptions of  God  can  not  correspond  to  the  real  objective  exist- 
ence of  the  divine  being.  "  To  think  that  God  is  as  we  can 
think  him  to  be  is  blasphemy."  The  last  and  highest  conse- 
cration of  all  true  religion,  must  be  an  altar — ^AyvQo6T(o  OeoS — 
"To  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God"  (Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's "  Discussions,"  p.  22).  They  hold  that  all  the  represen- 
tations of  God  conveyed  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  best  con- 
ceptions we  are  with  the  aid  of  Scripture  able  to  form  in  our 
mmds,  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  outward  reality,  but  cure 
designed  simply  to  be  accepted  not  as  actual  scientific  knowl-^, 
edge,  but  as  regulative  assumptions  "abundantly  instructive 
in  point  of  sentiment  and  action  "  and  practically  sufiicient  for 
our  present  needs;  "sufficient  to  guide  our  practice,  but  not  to 
satisly  our  intellect — which  tell  iioi  whxt  God,  is  in  himself^  hut 
how  he  tviUs  that  we  should  think  of  him.'' — ManseFs  "  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,"  p.  132. 

This  view,  although  not  so  intended,  really  leads  to  skep- 
tical if  not  to  dogmatic  atheism.  (1.)  It  is  rounded  upon  an 
artificial  and  inapplicable  definition  of  certain  abstract  notions 
entertained  bv  philosophers  concerning  the  "absolute"  and  the 
"infinite."  As  shown  below.  Question  6,  a  true  definition  of 
the  absolute  and  infinite,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures 
and  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  men  hold  God  to  be  absolute 
and  infinite,  involves  no  contradictions  or  absurdities  whatso- 
ever. (2.)  It  will  be  shown  below,  Questions  3  and  5,  that  there 
is  adequate  ground  for  the  assumption  that  as  intellectual  and 
moral  oeings  we  are  really  and  truly  created  in  the  image  of 
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God,  and  therefore  capable  of  knowing  him  as  he  really  exists. 
([3.)  If  our  consciousness  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  present  us 
ulusory  conceptions  as  to  whxt  God  is,  we  have  no  reason  to 
trust  to  their  assurance  that  God  ia  (4.)  This  principle  leads 
to  absolute  skepticism.  If  our  Creator  wills  that  we  should 
think  of  him  as  he  does  not  really  exist,  we  have  no  reason 
to  trust  our  constitutional  instincts  or  faculties  in  any  depart- 
ment. (5.)  This  principle  is  immoral  since  it  makes  a  Talse 
representation  of  the  divine  attributes  the  regulative  principle 
oi  man's  moral  and  religious  life.  (6.)  The  nighest  and  most 
certain  dictates  of  human  reason  necessitates  the  conviction 
that  moral  principles,  and  the  essential  nature  of  moral  attri- 
butes, must  be  iaentically  the  same  in  all  worlds  and  in  all 
bein^  {)ossessed  of  a  moral  character  in  any  sense.  Truth 
and  justice  and  loving-kindness  must  be  always  and  only  the 
same  in  Creator  and  creature,  in  God  and  man. 

3.  What  w  anthropomorphism,  and  in  what  different  senses  is 
the  word  used? 

Anthropomorphism  (a vOpco^os^  man ;  piopqn^y  form)  is  a  phrase 
employed  to  designate  any  view  of' God's  nature  which  con- 
ceives of  him  as  possessing  or  exercising  any  attributes  com- 
mon to  him  with  mankind. 

The  Anthropomorphites  in  ancient  times  held  that  God  pos- 
aesfied  bodily  parts  and  organs  like  ours,  and  hence  that  all 
di08e  passa^s  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  his  eyes,  hands, 
etc,  are  to  be  interpreted  literally. 

The  Pantheists,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  other  philoso- 
phers designate  all  our  conceptions  of  God  as  a  personal  Spirit, 
eta,  as  anthropomorphic — ^that  is,  as  modes  of  conception  not 
eonformed  to  objective  fact,  but  determined  necessarily  bv  the 
subjective  conditions  of  our  own  human  modes  of  thought. 
It  hence  follows  that  thiis  phrase  is  to  be  taken  m  two 

Ist  A  good  sense,  in  which,  since  man  as  a  free  rational 
^t  was  created  in  the  ima^  of  God,  it  is  both  Scriptural, 
ational,  and  according  to  objective  fact,  for  man  to  conceive 
^  God  as  possessing  all  the  essential  attributes  which  belong 
to  our  spirits  in  absolute  perfection  of  kind,  and  with  no  limit 
incongiBtent  with  absolute  perfection  in  degree.  When  we  say 
^tGod  knows,  and  wills,  and  feels,  that  ne  is  just,  true,  and 
merciful,  we  mean  to  ascribe  to  him  attributes  of  the  same  kind 
M  the  corresponding  ones  belonging  to  men,  only  in  absolute 
Predion,  and  without  limit 

2d.  The  word  is  used  in  a  had  sense  when  it  designates  any 
naode  of  conceiving  of  Grod  which  involves  the  ascription  to  him 
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cf  imperfection  or  limitation  of  any  kind.  Thus  to  conceive  of 
God  aa  poflBeasing  hands  or  feet»  or  as  experiencing  the  pertur- 
bations of  hxmian  passion,  or  the  like,  is  a  SsdBe  and  nnwortfay 
anthropomorphism. 


4  How  art  we  to  underdcmd  tho8e  wusa^  oj 
aUrOnde  to  Gfcd  bodily  parts  and  the  iyirmihes  of 

The  passaj^  referred  to  are  such  as  speak  of  the  /ace  of 
God,  Ex.  xxxiiL  11,  20;  his  ejea,  2  Chron.  xvL  9;  his  nostrilai  2 
Sam.  xxiL  9,  16;  his  arms  and  feet^  Isa.  lii  10,  and  Pa  xviiL  9; 
and  sach  as  speak  of  his  repenting  and  grieving,  Gen.  vi  6,  7; 
Jer.  XV.  6;  Ps.  xcv.  10;  of  his  being  jealous,  Dent  xxix.  20,  eta 
These  are  to  be  understood  only  as  metaphors.  They  represent 
the  truth  with  respect  to  God  only  ansdo^cally,  and  as  seen 
from  our  point  of  view.  That  Grod  can  not  be  material  is  shown 
below,  Question  20. 

When  he  is  said  to  repent,  or  to  be  grieved,  or  to  be  jealous, 
it  is  only  meant  that  he  acts  towards  us  as  a  man  would  when 
agitatea  by  such  passions.  These  metaphors  occur  principally 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  highly  rhetorical  passages  ot  the 
poetical  and  prophetical  booka 

5.  Btaie  the  proof  that  Anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  Cfod^  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  vxyrdy  are  both  necessary  and  valid. 

The  fundamental  fact  upon  which  all  science,  all  theology, 
and  aU  religion  rests  is  that  God  made  man  a  Uving  soul  in  hiB 
own  image.  Otherwise  man  could  have  no  understanding  of 
God*s  works  any  more  than  of  his  nature,  and  all  relations 
of  thought  or  feeling  between  them  would  be  impossible.  That 
man  has  the  right  thus  far  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  original 
and  all  perfect  fountain  of  the  moral  and  rational  qualities  with 
which  he  is  himself  endowed  is  proved — 

Ist.  It  is  determined  by  the  necessary  laws  of  our  nature, 
(a.)  This  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  It  we  believe  in  God  at 
all  we  mttst  conceive  of  him  as  a  rational  and  righteous  personal 
spirit,  (b.)  Such  a  conception  of  God  has  universaUy  prevailed 
even  amidst  the  degrading  adulterations  of  heathen  mythology. 

2d.  We  have  no  other  possible  mode  of  knowing  God.  Ine 
alternative  ever  must  be  tne  principle  for  which  we  contend,  or 
absolute  atheism. 

3d.  The  same  is  determined  by  the  necessities  of  our  moral 
nature.  The  innate  and  indestructible  moral  nature  of  man 
includes  a  sense  of  subjection  to  a  righteous  will  superior  to 
ourselves,  and  accountability  to  a  moral  Governor.  This  ilA 
nonsense  unless  the  moral  Governor  is  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
an  intelligent  and  righteous  personal  spirit. 
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4th.  The  most  enduring  and  satisfectory  argument  for  estab- 
lishing  the  facts  of  God's  existence  is  the  apoeteriori  argument 
from  the  evidences  of  "design"  in  the  works  of  God.  If  this 
argument  has  any  force  to  prove  that  God  is,  it  has  equal  force 
to  prove  that  he  must  possess  and  exercise  intelligence,  benev- 
olent intention  and  choice,  t.  e.,  that  he  must  be  in  our  sense  of 
the  terms  an  intelligent  personal  spirit 

5th.  The  Scriptures  characteristically  ascribe  the  same  attri- 
butes to  God,  and  everywhere  assume  their  existence. 

6th.  God  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  has  in  all  situations  exhibited 
these  very  attributes,  yet  m  such  a  way  as  to  prove  himself  to 
be  (jod  as  truly  as  he  was  man. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ^^ir^nite'^  and  ^^ahadvte^'' 
and  in  what  sense  are  they  applied  to  the  being  of  Ood^  and  to  his 
aUrHndes  severally  ? 

Hamilton  and  Mansel  define  the  infinite  "that  which  is  free 
from  all  possible  limitation;  that  than  which  a  greater  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  which,  consequently,  can  receive  no  additional 
attributes  or  mode  of  existence  which  it  had  not  from  eternity; " 
and  the  absdvie  as  "that  which  exists  by  itself,  having  no 
necessary  relations  to  any  other  being."  Hence  they  argue 
(a)  that  that  which  is  infinite  and  absolute  must  include  the 
Bum  total  of  all  things,  evil  and  good,  actual  and  possible ;  for 
if  any  thin^  actual  or  possible  is  excluded  from  it,  it  must  be 
finite  and  relative ;  (6)  that  it  can  not  be  an  object  of  knowledge, 
for  to  know  is  both  to  limit — ^to  define — and  to  bring  into  rela- 
tion to  the  one  knowing;  {c)  that  it  can  not  be  a  person,  for 
personal  consciousness  imphes  limitation  and  change ;  {d)  that 
it  can  not  know  other  things,  because  to  know,  implies  rela- 
tion as  before  said. — Hamilton's  "Discussions,"  Art  1 ;  Mansel's 
"Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  Lectures  1,  2,  3. 

All  of  this  logical  bewilderment  results  from  these  philoso- 
phers starting  from  the  false  premise  of  an  abstract,  notional 
"infinite"  and  "absolute,"  and  substituting  their  definition  of 
(to  in  the  place  of  the  true  infinite  and  absolute  person  revealed 
in  Scripture  and  consciousness  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
tile  moral  Governor  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

"Infinite"  means  that  which  has  no  limits.  When  we  say 
God  18  infinite  in  his  being,  or  in  his  knowledge,  or  in  his  power, 
^e  mean  that  his  essence  and  the  active  properties  thereof, 
We  no  limitations  which  involve  imperfections  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  He  transcends  all  the  limitations  of  time  ana  space, 
ke  knows  all  things  in  an  absolutely  perfect  manner.  He  is 
able  to  efiect  whatsoever  he  wills  to  efiect  with  or  without 
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means,  and  with  perfect  facility  and  success.  When  men  say 
that  God  is  infinite  in  his  justice,  or  his  goodness,  or  his  trutn, 
they  mean  that  his  inexhaustible  and  unchangeable  being  pos- 
sesses these  properties  in  absolute  perfection. 

*;  Absolute  "  when  applied  to  the  beinff  of  God  signifies  that 
he  is  an  eternal  self-existent  person,  who  existed  before  all 
other  beings,  and  is  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  cause  of 
whatsoever  else  has  or  will  exist  in  the  universe,  etc.,  that  he 
sustains,  conseqtienUy,  no  necessary  relation  to  any  thing  tvithout 
himself.  Whatever  exists  is  conditioned  upon  God,  as  the  cir- 
cle is  conditioned  upon  its  centre,  but  God  himself  neither  in 
his  existence,  nor  in  any  of  the  modes  or  states  of  it,  is  condi- 
tioned upon  any  of  his  creatures,  nor  upon  his  creation  as  a 
whole.  God  is  what  he  is  because  he  is,  and  he  wills  whatso- 
ever he  does  will  because  "  it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight."  All 
other  things  are  what  they  are  because  God  has  wflled  them 
to  be  as  they  are.  Whatsoever  relation  he  sustains  to  any 
thing  without  himself  is  voluntarily  assumed. 

7.  In  what  different  ways  do  the  Scriptures  reveal  God? 

They  reveal  God — 1st.  By  his  names.  2d.  By  the  works 
which  they  ascribe  to  him.  3d.  By  the  attributes  which  they 
predicate  of  him.  4th.  By  the  worship  they  direct  to  be  paid 
to  him.^    5th.  By  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ. 

8.  State  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  several  names  ap- 
propriated to  Ooa  in  the  Scriptures. 

1st.  Jehovah,  ifrom  the  Hebrew  verb  HJ^*  to  he.  It  expresses 
self-existence  and  unchangeableness;  it  is  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God,  which  the  Jews  superstitiously  refused  to  pro- 
nounce, always  substituting  in  their  reading  the  word  Adonai, 
Lord.  Hence  it  is  represented  in  our  English  version  by  the 
word  Lord,  printed  in  capital  lettera 

Jah,  probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Jehovah,  is  used 
principally  in  the  Psalms. — Ps.  IxviiL  4.  It  constitutes  the 
concluding  syllable  of  hallelujah, />ratse  Jehovah 

God  gave  to  Moses  his  peculiar  name,  "I  am  that  I  am," 
Ex.  iii.  14,  from  the  same  root,  and  bearing  the  same  funda- 
mental significance  as  Jehovah. 

2d.  El,  might,  power,  translated  God,  and  applied  alike  to 
the  true  and  to  the  false  gods. — Isa.  xliv.  10. 

3d.  Elohim  and  Eloah,  the  same  name  in  its  singular  and 

plural  form,  derived  firom  n7K»  to  fear,  reverence.  "In  its  sin- 
gular form  it  is  used  only  in  the  latter  books  and  in  poetry.'* 
In  the  plural  form  it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  plural  sense  lor 
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fifods,  but  more  commonly  as  a  jiluralia  exoeUentioe^  for  God. 
It  is  applied  to  false  ^ods,  but  pre-eminently  to  Jehovah  as  the 
great  object  of  adoration. 

4th.  Adonai,  the  Lordj  a  pluralia  exoeUenticej  applied  exclu- 
sively to  God,  expressing  possession  and  sovereign  dominion, 
equivalent  to  xvptoi,  Lord,  so  frequently  applied  to  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament 

5th.  Saddai,  almighty,  a  vLuralia  eocceHentice.  Sometimes  it 
stands  by  itself.-^ob  v.  17;  and  sometimes  combined  with  a 
preceding  EL — Gen  xviL  1. 

6tL  Elton,  Most  High,  a  verbal  adjective  from  n^.  to  go  up, 

asoefuJL — Ps.  ix.  3;  xxi.  8. 

7tL  The  term  Tzebaoth,  of  hosts,  is  frequently  used  as  an 
epithet  qualifying  one  of  the  above-mentioned  names  of  God. 
Thus,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  Ghdof  Hosts,  Jehovah,  Qod  of  Hosts, — 
Amos  iv.  13;  Ps.  xxiv.  10.  Some  have  thought  this  equivalent 
to  God  of  Battles.  The  true  force  of  the  epithet,  however,  is 
"sovereign  of  the  stars,  material  hosts  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
an^ls  their  inhabitants." — Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  "  Com.  on  Ps. 
xnv.  10,"  and  Gesenius's  "  Heb.  Lex." 

Sth-  Many  other  epithets  are  applied  to  God  metaphorically, 
^  set  forth  the  relation  he  sustains  to  us  and  the  offices  he  ful- 
fills, e.  a.  King,  Lawgiver,  Jud^e. — Isa.  xxxiii.  17;  Ps.  xxiv.  8; 
I-  6.  Kock,  Fortress,  Tower,  Deliverer. — 2  Sam.  xxii.  2,  3; 
Ps.  hdi  2.  Shepherd,  Husbandman. — Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  John  xv.  1. 
Father. — Matt  vL  9;  John  xx.  17,  etc. 

9.  WhaJt  are  the  divine  aUributes? 

The  divine  attributes  are  the  perfections  which  are  predi- 
cated of  the  divine  essence  in  the  Scriptures,  or  visibly  exer- 
cised by  God  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence  and 
^^emption.  They  are  not  properties  or  states  of  the  divine 
essence  separable  in  fact  or  idea  from  the  divine  essence,  as 
tbe  properties  and  modes  of  every  created  thing  are  separable 
from  the  essence  of  the  creature.  God's  knowledge  is  his 
essence  knowing,  and  his  love  is  his  essence  loving,  and  his 
^^  is  his  essence  willing,  and  all  these  are  not  latent  capa- 
cities of  action,  nor  changing  states,  but  co-existent  and  eter- 
^^y  unchangeable  states  of  the  divine  essence  which  in  state 
^Qd  mode  as  well  as  in  existence  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
^y  and  forever"  and  "without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
tunxing." 

Concerning  the  nature  and  operations  of  God,  we  can  know 
^^y  what  he  has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  to  us,  and  with  €very 
^^ception,  either  of  his  being  or  his  acts,  there  must  always 
^^tena  an  element  of  incomprehensibility,  which  is  inseparable 
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from  infinitude.  His  knowledge  and  power  are  as  truly  beyond 
all  understanding  as  his  eternity  or  unmensity. — Job.  xi  7-9 ; 
xxvi  14;  P&  CXXX1X.  5,  6;  Isa.  xi.  28.  The  moral  elements  of 
his  glorious  nature  are  the  norm  or  original  type  of  our  moral 
facumes;  thus  we  are  made  capable  of  comprehending  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of  truth  and  justice  upon  wnich  he  acts.  Truth 
and  justice  and  goodness  are  of  course  the  same  in  essence  in 
God  and  in  angel  and  in  man.  Yet  his  action  upon  those  prin- 
ciples  is  often  a  trial  of  our  faith,  and  an  occasion  of  our  ador- 
ing wonder. — Rom.  xi.  33-36;  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9. 

10.  What  do  theologians  mean  by  the  phrase  sdiplicitt,  when 
applied  to  Ood  ? 

The  term  simplicity  is  used, /^ra^,  in  opposition  to  material 
composition,  whether  mechanicsQ,  organic,  or  chemical;  second^ 
in  a  metaphysical  sense  in  negation  of  the  relation  of  substance 
and  property,  essence  and  mode.  In  the  first  sense  of  the  word 
human  souls  are  simple,  because  they  are  not  composed  of  ele- 
ments, parts,  or  organs.  In  the  second  sense  of  the  word  our 
souls  are  complex,  since  there  is  in  them  a  distinction  between 
their  essence  and  their  properties,  and  their  successiye  modes 
or  states  of  existence.  As,  howeyer,  God  is  infinite,  eternal, 
self-existent  from  eternity,  necessarily  the  same  without  suc- 
cession, theologians  haye  maintained  that  in  him  essence,  and 
property,  and  mode  are  one.  He  always  is  what  he  is;  and  his 
yanous  states  of  intellection,  emotion,  and  yoUtion  are  not  suc- 
cessiye and  transient  but  co-existent  and  permanent;  and  he  is 
what  he  is  essentially,  and  by  the  same  necessity  that  he  exists. 
Whateyer  is  in  God,  whether  thought,  emotion,  yoUtion,  or 
act,  is  God. 

Some  men  conceiye  of  God  as  passing  through  yarious  tran- 
sient modes  and  states  just  as  men  do,  and  therefore  they  sup- 
pose the  properties  of  the  diyine  nature  are  related  to  the  diyine 
essence  as  tne  properties  of  created  thin^  are  related  to  the 
essences  which  are  endowed  with  them.  Others  press  the  idea 
of  simplicity  so  far  that  they  deny  any  distinction  in  the  diyine 
attributes  in  themselyes,  and  suppose  that  the  only  difierence 
between  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  external  manifest- 
ation, and  in  the  effects  produced.  They  illustrate  their  idea 
by  the  yarious  effects  produced  on  different  objects  by  the  same 
radiance  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  ayoid  both  extremes  theologians  haye  been  ac- 
customed to  say  that  the  diyine  attributes  differ  from  the  diyine 
essence  and  irom  one  another,  1st,  not  realvter  or  as  one  thin^ 
differs  from  another,  or  in  any  such  way  as  to  imply  composi- 
tion in  God.    Nor  2d,  merely  nominaliter,  as  though  there  were 
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nothing  in  (jod  really  corresponding  to  our  conceptions  of  his 
perfections.  But  3d,  they  are  said  to  differ  virtvmiter,  so  that 
there  is  in  him  a  foundation  or  adequate  reason  for  all  the  rep- 
resentations which  are  made  in  Scripture  with  reg;ard  to  the 
divine  perfections,  and  for  the  consequent  conceptions  which 
we  have  of  them. — ^Turretin's  '*  Institutio  Theolojgicad,"  Locus 
iii,  Que&  5  and  7,  and  Dr.  C.  Hodge's  **  Lecturea 

11.  Btate  the  (Ujfferent  prirudplea  upon  which  the  clasaificcUion  of 
fte  divine  attributes  has  been  attempted. 

From  the  vastness  of  the  subject  and  the  incommensurate- 
ness  of  our  fitculties,  it  is  evident  that  no  classification  of  the 
dime  attributes  we  can  form  can  be  any  thing  more  than  ap- 
proximately  accurate  and  complete.  The  most  common  class- 
ifications rest  upon  the  followmg  principles: 

let  They  are  distinguished  as  absolute  and  rdative.  An  ab- 
solute attribute  is  a  property  of  the  divine  essence  considered 
in  itself:  e.  gr.,  sell^xistence,  immensity,  eternity,  intelligence. 
A  relative  attribute  is  a  property  of  the  divine  essence  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  creation:  e.  g.,  omnipresence,  omni- 
BGience,  etc. 

2d.  Thejr  are  also  distinguished  as  qffirmodive  and  negative. 
Aa  affirmative  attribute  is  one  which  expresses  some  positive 
perfection  of  the  divine  essence:  e.  gr.,  omnipresence,  omnipo- 
tence, etc.  A  negative  attribute  is  one  which  denies  all  defect 
or  limitation  of  any  kind  to  God:  e.  gr.,  immutability,  infinitude, 
incomprehensibili^,  etc. 

3d.  The  attributes  of  God,  distinguished  as  communicable 
^  incommunicable.  The  communicable  are  those  to  which 
the  attributes  of  the  human  spirit  bear  the  nearest  analogy :  e.  a., 
his  power,  knowledge,  will,  goodness,  and  righteousness.  The 
incommunicable  are  those  to  which  there  is  in  the  creature 
nothmg  analogous,  as  eternity,  immensity,  etc.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  God  is  infinite  in 
his  relation  to  space  and  time;  we  are  finite  in  our  relation  to 
hoth.  But  he  is  no  less  infinite  as  to  his  knowledge,  will,  good- 
^^  and  righteousness  in  all  their  modes,  and  we  are  finite  in 
*U  these  respects.  All  God's  attributes  known  to  us,  or  con- 
ceivable by  us,  are  communicable,  inasmuch  as  thev  have  their 
^ogy  in  us,  but  they  are  all  alike  incommunicable,  inasmuch 
^  they  are  all  infinite. 

4tn.  The  attributes  of  God,  distinguished  as  natural  and 
moral  The  natural  are  all  those  which  pertain  to  his  exist- 
?Hse  as  an  infinite,  rational  Spirit:  c  gr.,  eternitv,  immensity, 
uitelligence,  will,  power.    The  moral  are  those  additional  attri- 
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butes  which  belong  to  him  as  an  infinite,  righteous  Spirit:  e.  gr., 
justice,  mercy,  truth. 

I  would  diffidently  propose  the  following  fourfold  clas- 
sification: 

(1.)  Those  attributes  which  equally  qualify  all  the  rest — 
Infiniivde^  that  which  has  no  bounds;  abadvtenesSy  that  which  is 
determined  either  in  its  being,  or  modes  of  being  or  action,  by 
nothing  whatsoever  without  itself    This  includes  immutability. 

(2.)  Natural  attributes.  Grod  is  an  infinite  Spirit,  sdf-existerUj 
derncd,  immense^  simple,  free  cf  totU,  irUdlicfrnt^jpoioeTfuL 

J3.)  Moral  attributes.     God  is  a  Spirit  mfinitely  righteauSj 
,  true,  and  faithfuL 

(4)  The  consummate  glory  of  all  the  divine  perfections  in 
union.     The  beauty  of  holiness. 

The  Unity  op  (jod. 

12.  In  what  two  senses  of  the  loord  is  Unitt  predicated  of  Ood? 

1st.  God  is  unique:  there  is  only  one  God  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

2d.  Notwithstanding  the  threefold  personal  distinction  in 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  yet  these  three  Persons  are  numeri- 
cally one  substance  or  essence,  and  constitute  one  indivisible 
God. 

13.  How  may  the  proposition,  that  Ood  is  one  and  indivisHtlBy 
beproved? 

1st.  There  appears  to  be  a  necessity  in  reason  for  conceiving 
of  God  as  one.  That  which  is  absolute  and  infinite  can  not  but 
be  one  and  indivisible  in  essence.  If  God  is  not  one,  then  it 
will  necessarily  follow  that  there  are  more  gods  than  ona 

2d.  The  uniform  representation  of  Scripture. — John  x.  30. 

14.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  the  proposition,  there  is  but  one 
God,  is  true. 

Deut.  vi.  4;  1  Kings  viii.  60;  Isa.  xliv.  6;  Mark  xii.  29,  32; 
1  Cor.  viii  4;  Eph.  iv.  6. 

15.  What  is  the  argument  from  the  harmony  of  creaiion  in  favor 
of  the  divine  unity  ? 

The  whole  creation,  between  the  outermost  range  of  teles- 
copic and  of  microscopic  observation,  is  manifestlv  one  indivi- 
sible system.  But  we  have  already  (Chapter  II.)  proved  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  we 
now  argue,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  if  an  effect  proves 
the  prior  operation  of  a  cause,  and  if  traces  of  design  prove  a 
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desi^er,  then  singleness  of  plan  and  operation  in  that  design 
and  its  execution  prove  that  the  designer  is  one. 

16.  What  18  the  argvmerU  upon  this  point  from  necessary  eoc- 
istenoe? 

The  existence  of  God  is  said  to  be  necessary,  because  it  has 
its  cause  firom  eternity  in  itself.  It  is  the  same  in  all  duration 
and  in  all  space  alike.  It  is  absurd  to  conceive  of  God*s  not 
existing  at  any  time  or  in  any  portion  of  space,  while  all  other 
existence  whatsoever,  depending  upon  his  mere  will,  is  contin- 
gent But  the  necessity  which  is  uniform  in  all  times  and  in 
every  portion  of  space,  is  evidently  only  one  and  indivisible, 
and  can  be  the  ground  of  the  existence  only  of  one  God. 

This  argument  is  logical,  and  has  been  prized  highly  by 
many  distmguished  theologians.  It  however  appears  to  in- 
volve the  error  of  presuming  human  logic  to  be  the  measure 
of  existence. 

17.  What  is  the  argument  from  infinite  perfection^  in  proof  that 
tliere  can  be  but  one  Ood? 

God  is  infinite  in  his  being  and  in  all  of  his  perfections. 
But  the  infinite,  by  including  all,  excludes  all  otners,  of  the 
same  kind.  If  there  were  two  infinite  beings,  each  would  nec- 
essarily include  the  other,  and  be  included  by  it,  and  thus  they 
^ould  be  the  same,  one  and  identical.  It  is  certain  that  the  idea 
of  the  co-existence  of  two  infinitely  perfect  beings  is  as  repug- 
nant to  human  reason  as  to  Scripture. 

18.  What  is  polytheism?  and  what  dualism? 

Polytheism,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  indicates,  is  a  gen- 
eral term  designating  every  system  of  religion  which  teaches 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Dualism  is  the  designation  of  that  system  which  recognizes 
two  original  and  independent  principles  in  the  universe,  the 
one  good  and  the  other  eviL  At  present  these  principles  are 
in  a  relation  of  ceaseless  antagonism,  the  ^ood  ever  struj^  ' 
to  oppose  the  evil,  and  to  dehver  its  provmce  firom  its  banei 
intrusion. 

The  SpiRrruALiTY  of  God. 

19.  What  is  affirmed  and  what  is  denied  in  the  proposition  that 
God  is  a  Spirit? 

We  know  nothing  of  substance  except  as  it  is  manifested 
by  its  properties.  Matter  is  that  substance  whose  properties 
manifest  tnemselves  directly  to  our  bodily  senses.     Spirit  is 
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that  substance  whose  properties  manifest  themselves  to  us  d%* 
rectty  in  sell-consciousness,  and  only  inferefntidlly  by  words  and 
other  signs  or  modes  of  expression  through  our  senses. 

When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit  we  mean — 

1st.  Negatively,  that  he  does  not  possess  bodily  parts  or  pas- 
sions; that  he  is  composed  of  no  material  elements;  that  he  is 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  materisd  exist- 
ence; and,  consequently,  that  he  is  not  to  be  apprehended  as  the 
object  of  any  of  our  bodily  senses. 

2d.  Positively,  that  he  is  a  rational  being,  who  distinguishes 
with  infinite  precision  between  the  true  and  the  £alse;  that  he 
is  a  moral  bemg,  who  distinguishes  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong;  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  whose  action  is  self-determined 
by  his  own  will;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  the  essential  properties  of 
our  spirits  may  truly  be  predicated  of  him  in  an  infinite  degree. 

This  great  truth  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  soul  of  the  world  (anima  mundi)  a  plastic  organizing 
force  inseparable  firom  matter;  also  with  the  Gnostic  doctrine, 
of  emanation,  and  with  all  forms  of  modem  Materialism  and 
Pantheism. 

20.  Exhibit  the  proof  that  God  is  a  Spirit 

1st.  It  is  explicitly  asserted  in  Scripture. — John  iv.  24. 

2d.  It  follows  firom  our  idea  of  infinite  and  absolute  perfec- 
tiona  Matter  is  obviously  inferior  to  Spirit,  and  inseparable 
firom  many  kinds  of  imperfections  and  limitations.  Matter 
consisting  of  separate  and  ceaselessly  reacting  atoms  can  not 
be  "one,  nor  "infinite,"  nor  "immutable,"  etc.  The  idea  that 
matter  may  be  united  with  spirit  in  God,  as  it  is  in  man,  is 
felt  to  degrade  him,  and  bind  him  fast  under  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space. 

3d.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  material  properties  in  the 
Creator  and  Providential  (jovernor  of  the  universe — whereas 
all  the  evidence  that  a  God  exists  conspires  to  prove  also  that 
he  is  a  supremely  wise,  benevolent,  righteous,  and  powerful 
person— that  is,  that  he  is  a  personal  spirit 

God's  Relation  to  Space. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  immensity  cf  Ood? 

The  immensity  of  God  is  the  phrase  used  to  express  the  fact 
that  God  is  infinite  in  his  relation  to  space,  i,  e.,  that  the  entire 
indivisible  essence  of  God  is  at  every  moment  of  time  cotempo- 
raneously  present  to  every  point  of  infinite  space. 

This  IS  not  in  virtue  of  the  infinite  multiplication  of  his  Spirit, 
since  he  is  eternally  one  and  individual ;  nor  does  it  result  m>m 
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the  infinite  diffusion  of  his  essence  through  infinite  space,  as  air 
is  diffused  over  the  surfiM^  of  the  earth,  since,  bein^  a  Spirit  he 
is  not  composed  of  parts,  nor  is  he  capable  of  extension,  out  the 
whole  Gknuiead  in  tne  one  indivisible  essence  is  equally  present 
in  every  moment  of  eternal  duration  to  the  whole  of  mfinite 
space,  and  to  every  part  of  it. 

22.  How  does  immensity  differ  from  omnipresence? 

Immensity  characterizes  the  relation  of  God  to  space  viewed 
abstractly  in  itself  Omnipresence  characterizes  the  relation  of 
God  to  his  creatures  as  they  severally  occupy  their  several  posi- 
tions in  space.  The  divine  essence  is  immense  in  its  own  being, 
absolutely.     It  is  omnipresent  relatively  to  all  his  creatures. 

23.  What  are  the  different  modes  of  the  divine  presence^  cund  how 
may  it  he  proved  thai  he  is  every  where  present  as  to  his  essence? 

God  may  be  conceived  of  as  present  in  any  place,  or  with  any 
creature,  in  several  modes,  first,  as  to  his  essence;  second,  as  to 
his  knowledge;  third,  as  manifesting  that  presence  to  any  intel- 
ligent  creature;  fourth,  as  exercising  his  power  in  any  way  in 
or  upon  the  creature.     As  to  essence  and  knowledge,  his  pres- 
ence is  the  same  everywhere  and  always.     As  to  his  self-mani- 
festation and  the  exercise  of  his  power,  his  presence  differs 
mdleaely  in  cdfiFerent  caaee  in  degree  and  mode.    Thus  God  ie 
present  to  the  church  as  he  is  not  to  the  world.    Thus  he  is 
present  in  hell  in  the  manifestation  and  execution  of  righteous 
wrath,  while  he  is  present  in  heaven  in  the  manifestation  and 
conununication  of  gracious  love  and  glory. 

24  Prove  that  Chd  is  omnipresent  as  to  his  essence. 

That  God  is  everywhere  present  as  to  his  essence  is  proved, 

j'^t  firom  Scripture  (1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7-10 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ; 

^^t^  xvii  27,  28);  second  from  reason.     (1.)  It  follows  neces- 

fj'ily  from  his  infinitude.     (2.)  From  the  fact  that  his  knowl- 

^H^pe  is  his  essence  knowing,  and  his  actions  are  his  essence 

*^^fe»^ng.    Yet  his  knowledge  and  his  power  reach  to  all  things. 

^^  25.  Stoic  the  different  relations  that  bodies,  created  spirits^  and 
^^^^^^  sustain  to  space. 

Turretin  says:  Bodies  are  conceived  of  as  existing  in  space 

^l^<^^mscriptivayy  because  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  space 

th^,^  are  boimdfed  by  space  upon  every  side.     Created  spirits  do 

^^^  occupy  any  portton  of  space,  nor  are  they  embraced  by  any, 

tYx^xr  are,  however,  in  space  definitely,  as  here  and  not  there. 

G^>d,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  space  repteUvdy,  because  in  a  tran- 

e^ndent  manner  his  essence  mis  all  space.     He  is  included  in 
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no  space;  he  is  excluded  from  none.     Wholly  present  to  each 
point,  he  comprehends  all  space  at  once. 

Time  and  Space  are  neither  substances,  nor  quaUties,  nor 
mere  relations.  They  constitute  a  genus  by  themselves,  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  all  other  entities,  and  therefore  defying 
classification.  "We  know  that  space  and  time  exist;  we  Imow 
on  suflicient  evidence  that  God  exists;  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  space  and  time  stand  related  to  God.  The 
view  taken  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — *Deus  durat  semper  et  adest 
ubique,  et,  existendo  semper  et  ubique,  durationem  et  spatium 
constituit' — ^is  certainly  a  ^and  one,  but  I  doubt  much  whether 
human  intelligence  can  dictatorially  affirm  that  it  is  as  true  as 
it  is  sublime." — McCosh,  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  p.  212. 

The  Relation  op  God  to  TncB. 

26.  WkcU  is  eternity? 

Eternity  is  infinite  duration;  duration  discharged  from  all 
limits,  without  beginning,  without  succession,  and  without  end. 
The  schoolmen  phrase  it  eLj(mnctum  stans,  an  ever-abiding  present. 

We,  however,  can  positively  conceive  of  eternity  only  as  du- 
ration indefinitely  extended  from  the  present  moment  in  two 
directions,  as  to  the  past  and  as  to  the  future,  improperly 
expressed  as  eternity  a  parte  ante^  or  past,  and  eternity  a  parte 
post,  or  future.  The  eternity  of  God,  however,  is  one  and 
mdivisible.     Etemitas  est  una  individtia  et  tota  simvl. 

27.  What  is  time? 

Time  is  limited  duration,  measured  by  succession,  either  of 
thought  or  motion.  It  is  distinguished  in  reference  to  our  per- 
ceptions into  past,  present,  and  friture. 

28.  What  rdation  does  time  hear  to  eternity  ? 

Eternity,  the  unchanging  present,  without  beginning  or  end» 
comprehenda  all  time,  and  co-exists  as  an  undivided  moment, 
with  all  the  successions  of  time  as  they  appear  and  pass  in  their 
order. 

Thought  is  possible  to  us,  however,  only  under  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space.  We  can  conceive  of  God  only  under 
the  finite  fashion  of  first  purposing  and  then  acting,  of  first 
promising  or  threatening  and  then  mlfilUng  his  word,  etc.  He 
that  inhabiteth  eternity  infinitely  transcends  our  understanding. 
Isa.  Ivii  15. 

29.  When  we  say  that  God  is  eternal,  what  do  toe  affirm  and 
what  do  tvedeny? 
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We  affirm,  first,  that  as  to  his  existence,  he  never  had  any- 
beginning,  and  never  will  have  any  end;  second,  that  as  to  the 
mode  oi  nis  existence,  his  thoughts,  emotions,  purposes,  and 
acts  are,  without  succession,  one  and  inseparable,  the  same  for- 
ever; third,  that  he  is  immutable. 

We  denv,  first,  that  he  ever  had  a  beginning  or  ever  will 
have  an  end;  second,  that  his  states  or  modes  of  being  occur  in 
succession ;  third,  that  his  essence,  attributes,  or  purposes  will 
ever  change. 

30.  In  whaJt  aenae  are  the  acts  of  Ood  spoken  of  as  past,  present, 
and  future  ? 

The  acts  of  God  are  never  past,  present,  or  fature  as  respects 
God  himself,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  objects  and  effects  of 
his  acts  in  the  creature.  The  efficient  purpose  comprehending 
the  precise  object,  time,  and  circumstance  was  present  to  him 
always  and  changelessly;  the  event,  however,  taking  place  in 
the  creature  occurs  in  time,  and  is  thus  past,  present,  or  future 
to  our  observation. 

31.  In  what  sense  are  events  past  or  fvture  as  it  regards  God? 

As  God's  knowledge  is  infinite,  every  event  must,  first,  be 
ever  equally  present  to  his  knowledge  from  eternity  to  eternity ; 
second,  these  events  must  be  known  to  him  as  they  actuaUy 
occur  in  themselves,  c  gr.,  in  their  true  nature,  relations,  and  suc- 
cessiona  This  distinction,  therefore,  holds  true — God's  knowl- 
edge of  all  events  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  succession;  but 
he  Knows  them  as  in  themselves  occurring  in  the  successions  of 
time,  past,  present,  or  future,  relatively  to  one  another. 

The  iMMUTABaiTY  OP  God. 

32.  What  is  meant  by  the  immtUabUity  of  God  ? 

By  his  inmoiutability  we  mean  that  it  follows  firom  the  in- 
finite perfection  of  God;  that  he  can  not  be  changed  by  any 
thing  from  without  himself;  and  that  he  will  not  change  from 
any  principle  within  himself.  That  as  to  his  essence,  his  will, 
and  nis  states  of  existence,  he  is  the  same  &om  eternity  to 
eternity.  Thus  he  is  absolutely  immutable  in  himself  He 
is  also  immutable  relatively  to  the  creature,  insomuch  as  his 
knowled^,  purpose,  and  truth,  as  these  are  conceived  by  us  and 
are  revealed  to  us,  can  know  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
taming. — James  i  17. 

33.  Prove  from  Scripture  and  reason  that  God  is  immvtahle. 
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Ist  Scripture :  MaJ.  iii  6 ;  Ps.  xxxiii  11 ;  Isa.  xlvi  10 ; 
James  L  17. 

2cL  Reason:  (1.)  Grod  is  self- existent  As  he  is  caused 
by  none,  but  causes  all,  so  he  can  be  changed  by  none,  but 
cnanges  all.  (2.)  He  is  the  absolute  being.  iTeither  his  exist- 
ence, nor  the  manner  of  it,  nor  his  will,  are  determined  by  any 
necessary  relation  which  they  sustain  to  any  thing  extenor  to 
himself.  As  he  preceded  all  and  caused  all,  so  bis  soyereign 
will  freely  determined  the  relations  which  all  things  are  per- 
mitted to  sustain  to  him.  (3.)  He  is  infinite  in  duration,  and 
therefore  he  can  not  know  succession  or  change.  (4.)  He  is 
infinite  in  all  perfection,  knowledge,  wisdom,  righteousness, 
beneyolence,  will,  power,  and  therefore  can  not  change,  for 
nothing  can  be  added  to  the  infinite  nor  taken  from  it  Any 
change  would  make  him  either  less  than  infinite  before,  or  less 
than  mfinite  afterwards. 

34.  How  can  the  crecdion  of  the  vxyrld  arid  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  be  reconciled  with  the  immutability  of  God  ? 

1st  As  to  the  creation.  The  efficacious  purpose,  the  will 
and  power  to  create  the  world  dwelleth  in  Grod  from  eternity 
without  change,  but  this  yery  efficacious  purpose  itself  proyided 
that  the  effect  should  take  place  in  its  proper  time  and  order. 
This  effect  took  place /rom  God,  but  of  course  inyolyed  no 
shadow  of  change  in  God,  as  nothing  was  either  taken  from 
him  or  added  to  him. 

2d.  As  to  the  incarnation.  The  diyine  Son  assmned  a  cre- 
ated himian  nature  into  personal  union  with  himself  His  un- 
created essence  of  course  was  not  changed.  His  eternal  person 
was  not  changed  in  itself,  but  only  brought  into  a  new  relation. 
The  change  effected  by  that  stupendous  eyent  occurred  only  in 
the  created  nature  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Infinite  Intelligence  op  God. 

35.  How  does  Gods  mode  of  knomng  differ  from  ours  ? 

God's  knowledge  is,  Ist,  his  essence  knowing;  2d,  it  is  one 
eternal,  all-comprehensiye,  indiyisible  act. 

(1.)  It  is  not  discursive,  t.  c,  proceeding  logically  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown;  but  intmbive,  i  e.,  discerning  all  things 
directly  in  its  own  light 

(2.)  It  is  independent,  i.  e.,  it  does  in  no  way  depend  upon 
his  creatures  or  their  actions,  but  solely  upon  his  own  infinite 
intuition  of  all  things  possible  in  the  light  of  his  own  reason, 
and  of  all  things  aotiud  and  future  in  the  light  of  his  own  eter- 
nal purpose. 
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(3.)  It  is  Mai  and  simtiUaneovs,  not  stuxessive.  It  is  one 
single,  indivisible  act  of  intuition,  beholding  all  things  in 
themselves,  their  relations  and  successions,  as  ever  present. 

(4.^  It  IB  jperfect  and  essential,  not  rdaiive^  i.  c,  he  knows 
all  things  directly  in  their  hidden  essences,  while  we  know 
them  only  by  their  properties,  as  they  stand  related  to  our 
senses. 

(5.)  We  know  the  present  imperfectly,  the  past  we  remem- 
ber dimly,  the  fature  we  know  not  at  alL  But  God  knows  all 
things,  past,  present,  and  fature,  by  one  total,  unsuccessive,  all- 
comprenensive  vision. 

36.  How  has  this  divine  perfection  been  defined  by  theologians? 

Turretin,  Locus  iii.,  Q.  12.  —  "Concerning  the  knowledge 
of  God,  before  all  else,  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  viz., 
its  mode  and  its  object.  The  Mode  of  the  divine  knowledge 
consists  in  this,  that  he  perfectly,  individually,  distinctly,  and 
immutably  knows  all  thin^  ana  his  knowledge  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  knowledge  of  men  and  angels.  He  knows 
all  thinCT  perfectly,  because  he  has  known  them  through  him- 
self or  nis  own  essence,  and  not  by  the  phenomena  of  things, 
as  the  creatures  know  objects.  ...  2.  He  knows  all  things 
indivvdvoRy  because  he  knows  them  intuitively,  by  a  direct  act 
of  coalition,  and  not  inferentially,  by  a  process  of  discursive 
reasoning,  or  by  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  .  .  . 
3.  He  knows  au  things  distinctly,  not  that  he  unites  by  a  dif- 
ferent conception  the  various  predicates  of  things,  but  that  he 
sees  through  all  things  by  one  most  distinct  act  of  intuition, 
and  nothing,  even  the  le€wt  thing,  escapes  him.  ...  4.  And 
he  knows  all  immntaUy,  because  that  with  him  there  is  no 
shadow  of  change,  and  he  remaining  himself  unmoved,  moves 
all  things,  and  so  perceives  all  the  various  changes  of  things, 
by  one  immutable  act  of  cognition." 

37.  How  may  the  objects  of  divine  knowledge  be  dassified? 

Ist  God  himself  in  his  own  infinite  bein^.  It  is  evident 
that  this,  transcending  the  sum  of  all  other  objects,  is  the  only 
adequate  object  of  a  knowledge  really  infinite. 

M.  All  possible  objects,  as  such,  whether  they  are  or  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  will  be  or  not,  seen  in  the  light  of  his  own 
infinite  reason. 

3d.  All  things  actual,  which  have  been,  are,  or  will  be,  he 
comprehends  in  one  eternal,  simultaneous  act  of  knowledge, 
as  ever  present  actualities  to  him,  and  as  known  to  be  such  in 
the  light  of  his  own  sovereign  and  eternal  purpose. 
10 
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38.  WTiai  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  knotdedge  of  things 
possible^  arid  what  is  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  ? 

Its  technical  designation  is  scientia  simplicis  intdHgenttce^ 
knotdedge  of  simple  intelligence,  so  called,  because  it  is  conceived 
by  us  as  an  act  simply  of  the  divine  intellect,  without  any  con- 
current act  of  the  divine  will.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been 
styled  scientia  necessaria^  necessary  knowledge,  i.  e.,  not  volun- 
tary, or  determined  by  will.  The  foundation  of  that  knowl- 
edge is  God*s  essential  and  infinitely  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  omnipotence. 

39.  What  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  knotdedge  of  things 
actucd,  whetJier  past,  present,  or  future,  and  what  is  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge? 

It  is  called  scientia  visianis,  knowledge  of  vision,  and  scientia 
libera,  free  knowledge,  because  his  intellect  is  in  this  case  con- 
ceived of  as  being  determined  by  a  concurrent  act  of  his  will. 

The  foundation  of  this  knowledge  is  God's  infinite  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  all-comprehensive  and  unchangeable  eternal 
purpose. 

40.  Prove  that  the  knotdedge  of  God  extends  to  future  contingent 
events. 

The  contingency  of  events  in  our  view  of  them  has  a  two- 
fold ground:  m*st,  their  immediate  causes  may  be  by  us  inde- 
terminate, as  in  the  case  of  the  dice;  second,  their  immediate 
cause  may  be  the  volition  of  a  free  agent.  The  first  class  are 
in  no  sense  contingent  in  God's  view.  The  second  class  are 
foreknown  by  him  as  contingent  in  their  cause,  but  as  none 
the  less  certain  in  their  event. 

That  he  does  foreknow  all  such  is  certain — 

1st.  Scripture  affirms  it. — 1  Sam.  xxiii  11,  12;  Acts  iL  23; 
XV.  18;  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10. 

2d.  He  has  often  predicted  contingent  events  fature,  at 
the  time  of  the  prophecy,  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  event. 
Mark  xiv.  30. 

3d.  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  his  knowledge, 
therefore,  must  (1)  be  perfect,  and  comprehend  all  things  future 
as  well  as  past,  (2^  inaependent  of  the  creature.  He  knows  all 
things  in  themselves  by  his  own  light,  and  can  not  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  creature  to  make  his  knowledge  either 
more  certain  or  more  complete. 

41.  How  can  the  certainty  of  the  foreknowledge  cf  God  be  reconv- 
ened toith  the  freedom  of  morcU  argents  in  their  acts? 
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The  difficulty  here  presented  is  of  this  nature.  God's  fore- 
knowledge is  certain;  the  event,  therefore,  must  be  certainly 
future;  if  certainly  future,  how  can  the  agent  be  free  in 
enacting  it. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficult  some  theologians,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  denied  the  reality  oi  man's  moral  freedom,  while 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  maintained  that,  God's  knowl- 
edge being  free,  he  voluntarily  abstains  from  knowing  what  his 
creatures  endowed  with  free  agency  will  do. 

We  remark — 

1st.  Grod's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  friture  events  and 
man's  free  a^ncy  are  both  certain  facts,  impregnably  es- 
tablished by  mdependent  evidence.  We  must  beueve  Doth, 
whether  we  can  reconcile  them  or  not 

2d.  Although  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,  moral 
certainty  is  not,  as  is  abundantly  shown  in  Chapter  XV., 
Question  25. 

42.  WhaJt  18  scieniia  media  ? 

This  is  the  technical  designation  of  God's  knowledge  of 
future  contingent  events,  presumed,  by  the  authors  of  this  dis- 
tinction, to  depend  not  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  making 
the  event  certain,  but  upon  the  free  act  of  the  creature  as  fore- 
seen by  a  special  intuition.  It  is  called  scientia  media,  middle 
Icnoidedge,  because  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  a  middle  ground 
between  the  knowledge  of  simple  intdligenoe  and  the  knowledge 
of  virion.  It  differs  firom  the  former,  since  its  object  is  not  all 
pofisible  things,  but  a  social  class  of  things  actually  future.  It 
uiflfers  from  tne  latter,  since  its  ground  is  not  the  eternal  purpose 
of  God,  but  the  free  action  of  the  creature  as  simply  foreseen. 

43.  By  whom  tvaa  this  distinction  introdtuxdj  and  for  what 
purpose? 

By  Ims  Mdinoj  a  Jesuit,  bom  1535  and  died  1601,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Evora,  Portugal,  in 
his  work  entitled  "Liberi  arbitrii  cum  gratiae  donis,  divina 
prsBscientia,  prsBdestinatione  et  reprobatione  concordia." — Ha- 
genbach's  "  nist.  of  Doc,"  voL  2,  p.  280.  It  was  excogitated  for 
wie  purpose  of  explaining  how  God  might  certainly  foreknow 
what  his  free  creatures  would  do  in  the  absence  of  any  sover- 
eign foreordination  on  his  part,  determining  their  action.  Thus 
making  his  foreordination  of  men  to  happiness  or  misery  to 
depend  upon  his  foreknowledge  of  their  laith  and  obedience, 
ana  denyine;  that  his  foreknowledge  depends  upon  his  sever- 
ely foreoriunation. 
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44.  What  art  the,  argumeftds  against  the  validity  of  this  dis- 
tinction  ? 

1st.  The  ar^ments  upon  which  it  is  based  are  untenable. 
Its  advocates  plead — (1.)  Scripture. — 1  Sam.  xxiii.  9-12;  Matt 
XL  22,  23.  ^2.)  That  this  distinction  is  obviously  necessary,  in 
order  to  renaer  the  mode  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  concost- 
ent  with  man's  free  agency. 

To  the  first  argument  we  answer,  that  the  events  mentioned 
in  the  above-cited  passages  of  Scripture  were  not  future.  They 
simply  teach  that  God,  knowing  all  causes,  free  and  necessary, 
knows  how  they  woiild  act  under  any  proposed  condition. 
Even  we  know  that  if  we  add  fire  to  powcier  an  explosion 
would  ensue.  This  comes  under  the  first  class  we  cited  above 
(Question  38),  or  the  knowledge  of  all  possible  things.  To  the 
second  argument  we  answer,  that  the  certain  foreknowledge 
of  God  involves  the  certainty  of  the  future  free  act  of  his  crea- 
ture as  much  as  his  foreordination  does;  and  that  the  sovereign 
foreordination  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  free  acts  of  men,  only 
makes  them  certainly  fviure^  and  does  not  in  the  least  jprovide 
for  causing  those  acts  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  free  will 
of  the  creature  himself  acting  freely. 

2d.  This  middle  knowledge  is  unnecessary,  because  all  pos- 
sible objects  of  knowledge,  all  possible  thinas,  and  all  things 
actually  to  Je,  have  already  been  embraced  imder  the  two 
classes  already  cited  (Questions  38,  39). 

3d.  If  God  certainly  foreknows  any  future  event,  then  it 
must  be  certainly  future,  and  he  must  nave  foreknown  it  to  be 
certainly  future,  either  because  it  was  antecedently  certain,  or 
because  his  foreknowing  it  made  it  certain.  If  his  foreknow- 
ing it  made  it  certain,  then  his  foreknowledge  involves  foreor- 
dination. If  it  was  antecedently  certain,  then  we  ask,  what 
could  have  made  it  certain,  except  what  we  affirm,  the  decree 
of  God,  either  to  cause  it  himseli  immediately,  or  to  cause  it 
through  some  necessary  second  cause,  or  that  some  free  aeent 
should  cause  it  freely?  We  can  only  choose  between  the  fore- 
ordination of  God  and  a  blind  fate. 

4th.  This  view  makes  the  knowledge  of  God  to  depend  upon 
the  acts  of  his  creatures  exterior  to  himself  This  is  both 
absurd  and  impious,  if  God  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  absolute. 

5th.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  does  foreordain  as  well 
as  foreknow  the  free  acts  of  men. — Isa.  x.  5-15;  Acts  ii  23; 
iv.  27,  28. 

45.  How  does  ivisdom  differ  from  knowledge^  and  wherein  does 
the  wisdom  of  Ood  consist? 
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Knowle(^  Is  a  simple  act  of  the  underBtanding,  apprehend- 
ing ihoA  a  thing  is,  ^d  comprehending  its  nature  and  relations, 
or  hyw  it  is. 

Wisdom  presupposes  knowledge,  and  is  the  practical  use 
which  the  imderstanding,  determmed  by  the  will,  makes  of 
the  material  of  knowledge.  God's  wisdom  is  infinite  and  eter- 
nal It  is  conceived  of  By  us  as  selecting  the  highest  possible 
end,  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  and  then  in  selecting 
and  directing  in  every  department  of  his  operations  the  best 
possible  means  to  secure  that  end.  This  wisdom  is  gloriously 
manifested  to  us  in  the  great  theatres  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace. 

The  Infinitb  Power  of  God. 

46.  What  is  meant  by  the  omnipotence  of  God? 

Power  is  that  efficiency  which,  by  an  essential  law  of 
thought,  we  recognize  as  mherent  in  a  cause  in  relation  to 
its  effect.  God  is  the  uncaused  first  cause,  and  the  causal 
efficiency  of  his  will  is  absolutely  unlimited  by  any  thing  out- 
aide  of  the  divine  perfections  themselves. 

47.  What  distinction  has  been  marked  between  the  Potestas  ab- 
sduta,  and  the  Potestas  ordinata  of  God? 

The  Scriptures  and  right  reason  teach  us  that  the  causal 
efficiency  oi  God  is  not  confined  to  the  universe  of  second- 
'causes  and  their  active  properties  and  laws.     The  phrase  Po- 
feste*  abscltUa  expresses  the  omnipotence  of  God  absolutely 
considered  in  himself — and  specifically  that  infinite  reserve  of 
iwwer  which  remains  with  him,  as  a  free  personal  attribute, 
above  and  beyond  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  his  ordinary 
providential  actings  upon  and  through  them.     Creation,  mira- 
cke,  etc.,  are  exercises  of  this  power  of  God.     The  Potestas  or- 
dmia  on  the  other  hand  is  the  power  of  God  as  it  is  now  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  established  system  of  second  causes, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.     Rationalists  and  advo- 
cates of  mere  naturalism,  who  deny  miracles,  and  any  form 
of  divine  interference  with  the  established  order  of  nature,  of 
conrse  admit  only  the  latter  and  deny  the  former  mode  of 
divine  power. 

48.  In  what  sense  is  the  power  of  God  limited  and  in  tvhat  sense 
is  it  unlimited  ? 

We  are  conscious  with  respect  to  our  own  causal  efficiency. 
1st.  That  it  is  very  limited.  We  have  direct  control  only  over 
the  course  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  contractions  of  a  few 
muscles.     2d.  That  we  depend  upon  the  use  of  means  to  pro- 
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duce  the  effects  we  design.  8d.  We  are  dependent  upon  out- 
ward circumstances  which  limit  and  condition  us  continually. 
The  power  inherent  in  the  divine  will  on  the  other  hand  can 
produce  whatever  effects  he  intends  immediately,  and  when  he 
condescends  to  use  means  he  freely  endows  them  with  what- 
ever efficiency  they  possess.  All  outward  circumstances  of 
every  kind  are  his  own  creation,  conditioned  upon  his  will, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  limiting  him  in  any  way.  He  iB 
absolutely  unlimited  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  He  cam  not 
do  wronff,  nor  work  contradictions,  because  his  power  is  the 
causal  efficiency  of  an  infinitely  rational  and  righteous  essenoe. 
His  power  therefore  is  limited  only  by  his  own  perfections. 

49.  Is  the  distinction  in  m  bettoeen  potoer  and  wiU  a  perfection 
or  a  defect^  and  does  it  exist  in  Ood  ? 

It  is  objected  that  if  our  power  was  equal  to  our  design,  and 
every  volition  resulted  immediately  in  act,  we  would  not  be 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  power  and  will.  We  admit 
that  when  a  man's  power  fails  to  be  commensurate  with  his  will 
it  is  a  defect — and  that  this  never  is  the  case  with  Grod.  But 
on  the  other  hand  when  a  man  is  conscioue  that  he  possesses 
powers  which  he  might  but  does  not  will  to  exercise,  he  is 
conscious  that  it  is  an  excellence — and  that  his  nature  is  the 
more  perfect  for  the  possession  of  such  reserves  of  power  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  To  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  God 
which  is  not  in  actual  exercise,  that  his  power  extends  no 
further  than  his  will,  is  to  make  him  no  greater  than  his  finite 
creation.  The  actions  of  a  great  man  impress  us  chiefly  as  the 
exponents  of  vastly  greater  power  which  remains  in  reserve. 
So  it  is  with  God. 

50.  How  can  absolute  omnipotence  be  proved  to  belong  to  Ood? 

1st.  It  is  asserted  by  Scripture. — Jer.  xxxii.  17;  Matt.  xiy. 
26 ;  Luke  i.  37 ;  Rev.  xix.  6. 

2d.  It  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  an 
infinite  being. 

3d.  Although  we  have  seen  hui  part  of  his  ways  (Job  xxvi- 
14),  yet  our  constantly  extending  experience  is  ever  revealing 
to  lis  new  and  more  astonishing  evidences  of  his  power,  whicK 
always  indicate  an  inexhaustiole  reserve. 

The  Will  op  God. 

51.  Whjcd  is  meant  by  the  vnH  of  Ood  ? 

The  will  of  God  is  the  infinitely  and  eternally  wise,  powerful, 
and  righteous  essence  of  God  willing.     In  our  conception  it  is 
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that  attribute  of  the  Deity  to  which  we  refer  his  purposes  and 
decrees  as  their  principle. 

52.  In  what  sense  is  the  vnU  of  Ood  said  to  be/ree,  and  in  what 
sense  necessary? 

The  will  of  God  is  the  wise,  powerful,  and  righteous  essence 
of  God  willing.  His  will,  therefore,  in  every  act  is  certainly 
and  yet  most  freely  both  wise  and  righteoua  The  liberty  of 
indifference  is  evidently  foreign  to  his  nature,  because  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom  is  to  choose  the  most  wisely,  and  the  penec- 
tion  of  righteousness  is  to  choose  the  most  righteously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  God  is  from  eternity  abso- 
lutely independent  of  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions. 

53.  What  is  intended  by  the  distinction  between  the  decretive  and 
the  preceptive  tmU  of  God? 

The  decretive  will  of  God  is  God  efficaciouslv  purposing  the 
certain  fdturition  of  events.  The  preceptive  will  of  God  is  God, 
as  moral  governor,  commanding  his  moral  creatiu-es  to  do  that 
which  he  sees  it  right  and  wise  that  they  in  their  circiunstances 
should  do. 

These  are  not  inconsistent.  What  he  wills  as  our  duty  may 
very  consistently  be  diflFerent  from  what  he  wills  as  his  purposa 
What  it  is  right  for  him  to  permit  may  be  wrong  for  him  to 
approve,  or  for  us  to  do. 

54.  What  is  meant  by  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and 
reveded  wiU  of  God? 

The  secret  will  of  God  is  his  decretive  will,  called  secret, 
'^cause  although  it  is  sometimes  revealed  to  man  in  the  proph- 
.^©8  and  promises  of  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  hidden 
^  God. 

The  revealed  will  of  God  is  his  preceptive  will,  which  is 
^^^'ays  clearly  set  forth  as  the  inile  of  our  duty. — Deut.  xxix.  29. 

2^^  55.  In  what  sense  do  the  Arminians  maintain  the  distinction 
^^^<»en  the  antecedent  and  consequent  wiU  of  God,  and  what  are  the 
^^^^lons  to  their  view  of  the  svbject  ? 

,  This  is  a  distinction  invented  by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopted 

.^     the  Arminians,  for  reconciHng  the  \vill  of  God  with  their 

2J7  ^^  ^^®  ^®®  agency  of  man. 
,         They  call  that  an  antecedent  act  of  God's  will  which  precedes 
^'^^  action  of  the  creature,  e.  gr.,  before  Adam  sinned  God  willed 


'?*?  to  be  happy.     They  call  that  a  consequent  act  of  God's  will 
^^ch  followed  the  act  of  the  creature,  and  is  consequent  upon 
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that  act,  e.  gr.,  after  Adam  sinned  God  willed  him  to  suffer  the 
penalty  due  to  his  sin. 

It  IS  very  evident  that  this  distinction  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  nature  of  God*s  will,  and  its  relation  to  the  acts  of  his 
creatures  :^r5<,  God  is  eternal,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
distinction  in  his  purposes  as  to  time ;  second,  God  is  eternally 
omniscient  and  omnipotent.  If  he  wills  any  thing,  therefore, 
he  must  from  the  begmning  will  the  means  to  acomplish  it,  and 
thus  secure  the  attainment  of  the  end  willed.  Otherwise  God 
must  have,  at  the  same  time,  two  inconsistent  wills  with  regard 
to  the  same  object  The  truth  is  that  God,  eternally  and  un- 
changeably, by  one  comprehensive  act  of  will,  willed  all  that 
happened  to  Adam  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  precise  order 
and  succession  in  which  eacn  event  occurred;  third,  God  is  in- 
finitely independent.  It  is  degrading  to  God  to  conceive  of 
him  as  first  willing  that  which  he  has  no  power  to  efiect,  and 
then  changing  his  will  consequently  to  the  independent  acts 
of  his  creatures. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  because  of  the  natural  limits  of  our 
capacities  we  necessarily  conceive  of  the  several  intentions  of 
God's  one,  eternal,  indivisible  purpose,  as  sustaining  a  certain 
logical  (not  temporal),  relation  to  each  other  as  prmcipal  and 
consequent.  Thus  we  conceive  of  God's  first  (in  logical  order) 
decreemg  to  create  man,  then  to  peimit  him  to  tall,  then  to 
elect  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  then  to  provide  a  redemp- 
tion. — Turretin. 

56.  In  what  sense  do  Arminians  hold  the  distinction  between 
the  absolute  and  conditional  vnd  of  God,  and  what  are  the  objec- 
tions to  that  view  ? 

In  their  view  that  is  the  absolute  will  of  God  which  is  sus- 
pended upon  no  condition  without  himself,  e.  gr.,  his  decree  to 
create  man.     That  is  the  conditional  will  of  God  which  is  bus- 

E ended  upon  a  condition,  e.  a.,  his  decree  to  save  those  that 
elieve,  i,  e.,  on  condition  of  tneir  faith. 
It  is  evident  that  this  view  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  God  as  an  eternal,  self-existent,  independent  being, 
infinite  in  all  his  perfections.  It  degrades  him  to  the  position 
of  being  simply  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  creation,  mutually 
limiting  and  bemg  limited  by  the  creature. 

The  mistake  results  firom  detaching  a  fragment  of  God's  will 
from  the  one  whole,  all-comprehensive,  eternal  purpose.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  properly  viewed  as  eternal  an(f  one,  God's 
purpose  must  comprehend  all  conditions,  as  well  as  their  con- 
sequents.    God's  will  is  suspended  upon  no  condition,  but  he 
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eternally  wills  the  event  as  suspended  upon  its  condition,  and 
its  condition  as  determining  the  event 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  God's  preceptive  will,  as  expressed 
in  commands,  promises,  and  threatenines,  is  often  suspended 
ujpon  condition.  If  we  believe  we  shaD  certainly  be  saved. 
Tnis  is  the  relation  which  God  has  immutably  established 
between  £edth  as  the  condition,  and  salvation  as  the  conse- 
quent, i.  e.,  £Edth  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  But  this  is 
something  very  different  from  saying  that  the  faith  of  Paul 
was  the  condition  of  God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  him,  be- 
cause the  same  purpose  determined  the  mith  as  the  condition, 
and  the  salvation  as  its  consequent.  See  further.  Chapter  X., 
on  the  decrees. 

57.  In  what  sense  is  the  vM  of  Ood  said  to  he  eternal? 

It  is  one  eternal,  unsuccessive,  all-comprehensive  act,  abso- 
lutely determining  either  to  effect  or  to  permit  all  things,  in  all 
of  their  relations,  conditions,  and  successions,  which  ever  were, 
are,  or  ever  will  be. 

58.  In  what  sense  may  the  unU  of  Ood  be  said  to  be  the  nde  of 
Tighteousness? 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  highest  sense,  with  respect  to  God 
''rilling,  his  mere  will  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  righteousness,  any  more  than  it  can  be  as  the 
ultimate  groimd  of  all  wisdom.  Because,  in  that  case,  it  would 
follow,  yJr«<,  that  there  would  be  no  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  in  themselves,  but  only  a  difference  arbitrarily 
constituted  by  God  himself;  and,  second,  that  it  would  be 
senseless  to  ascribe  righteousness  to  God,  for  then  that  would 
te  merely  to  sav  that  ne  wills  as  he  wills.  The  truth  is,  that 
Wb  will  acts  as  nis  infinitely  righteous  wisdom  sees  to  be  riffht. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  s  revealed  will  is  to  us  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  rule  of  righteousness,  alike  when  he  commands 
things  in  themselves  incCfferent,  and  thus  makes  them  ri^ht,  as 
when  he  commands  things  in  themselves  essentially  right,  be- 
cause they  are  right. 


The  Absolute  Justice  of  God. 

59.   What  is  meant  by  the  distinctions,  absolute  and  relative, 
rector  alt  distributive,  and  punitive  or  vindicatory  justice  of  Ood? 

The  absolute  justice  of  God  is  the  infinite  moral  perfection 
or  universal  righteousness  of  his  own  being. 
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The  relative  justice  of  God  is  his  infinitely  righteous  nature, 
viewed  as  exercised  in  his  relation  to  his  moral  creatures,  as 
their  moral  governor. 

This  last  is  called  rectoral,  when  viewed  as  exercised  gen- 
erally in  administerine  the  affairs  of  his  universal  e:ovemment, 
in  p^viding  for  and  |oveming  his  creatureB  and  tleir  actions! 
It  IS  called  distributive,  when  viewed  as  exercised  in  giving 
unto  each  creature  his  exact  proportionate  due  of  rewards  or 
punishment  It  is  called  punitive  or  vindicatory,  when  viewed 
as  demanding  and  inflictmg  the  adequate  and  proportionate 
pimishment  of  all  sin,  because  of  its  intrinsic  ill  desert. 

60.  Wlvat  art  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punitive  iustice  of  Ood,  i.  e.,  what  are  the  different  reasons  as- 
signed why  Ood  punishes  sin? 

The  Socinians  deny  the  punitive  justice  of  God  altogether, 
and  maintain  that  he  pimishes  sin  simply  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  sinner,  and  of  society,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  inter- 
ested in  his  restraint  or  improvement  Those  theologians  who 
maintain  the  governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement,  hold  that 
God  punishes  sin  not  because  of  a  changeless  principle  in 
himself  demanding  its  punishment,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
universe,  on  the  basis  oi  great  and  changeless  principles  of 
governmental  policy.  Thus  resolving  justice  into  a  form  of 
general  benevolence.  Leibnitz  held  that  "justice  is  goodness 
conducted  by  wisdom."  This  principle  assumes  that  happiness 
is  the  chief  good.  That  the  essence  of  virtue  is  the  desire  to 
promote  happiness,  and  that  consequently  the  end  of  justice 
can  only  be  to  prevent  misery.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement  See  Chapter  XXV. 
See  Park  on  the  "  Atonement." 

Some  hold  that  the  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
only  hypothetical,  t.  e.,  results  only  from  the  eternal  decree 
of  God. 

The  true  view  is  that  God  is  immutably  determined  by  his 
own  eternal  and  essential  righteousness  to  visit  every  sin  with 
a  proportionate  punishment. 

61.  Prove  that  disinterested  benevolence  is  not  the  whole  of 
virtue, 

1st.  Some  exercises  of  disinterested  benevolence,  for  example, 
natural  parental  affection,  are  purely  instinctive,  and  have  no 
positive  moral  character. 

2d.  Some  exercises  of  disinterested  benevolence,  such  as  the 
weak  yielding  of  a  judge  to  sympathy  with  a  guilty  man  or  his 
friends,  are  positively  immoral. 


^•. 
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3d.  There  are  virtuous  Drinciples  incapable  of  being  resolved 
into  disinterested  benevolence,  such  as  proper  prudential  re- 
gard for  one's  own  highest  good;  aspiration  and  effort  after 
personal  excellence;  hSy  abhorrence  of  sin  for  its  own  sake, 
and  just  punishment  of  sin  in  order  to  vindicate  righteousnesa 

4th.  The  idea  of  oughtness  is  the  essential  constitutive  idea 
of  virtue.  No  possible  analysis  of  the  idea  of  benevolence  will 
give  the  idea  of  moral  obligation.  This  is  simple,  unresolvable, 
ultimate.  Oughtness  is  the  genus,  and  benevolence  one  of  the 
species  comprehended  in  it 

62.  Btai&  the  evidence  derived  from  the  universal  principles  of 
human  naJture^  that  the  justice  of  God  must  be  an  vUimcUe  and 
vnchangealie  principle  or  his  naturey  determining  him  to  punish  sin 
because  of  its  intrinsic  m  desert. 

The  obligation  of  a  righteous  ruler  to  punish  sin,  the  intrin- 
fflc  ill  desert  of  sin,  the  principle  that  sm  ouaht  to  he  punished^ 
are  ultimate  feicts  of  moral  consciousnesa     They  can  not  be 
resolved  into  any  other  principle  whatsoever.    This  is  proved — 
Ist  Because  they  are  involved  in  every  awakened  sinner's 
consciousness  of  his  own  demerit — Ps.  h.  4.     "I  have  done 
this  evil  in  thy  sight;  that  thou  mightest  be  just  when  thou 
.  speakest,  and  clear  when  thou  judgest."     In  its  higher  degree 
tnis  feeling  rises  into  remorse,  and  can  be  allayed  only  by  ex- 
piation.    Thus  many  murderers  have  had  no  rest  until  they 
aave  ^ven  themselves  up  to  the  law,  when  they  have  experi- 
enced instant  relief     And  millions  of  souls  have  found  peace 
^  the  application  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  their  woimded 
^liaciencea 

2d.  All  men  judge  thus  of  the  sins  of  others.  The  con- 
sciences of  all  good  men  are  gratified  when  the  just  penalty 
^  the  law  is  executed  upon  the  offender,  and  outragea  when 
^^  escapes. 

3d.  This  principle  is  witnessed  to  by  all  the  sacrificial  rites 
^^namon  to  all  ancient  religions,  by  the  penances  in  some  form 
^^^^versal  even  in  modem  times,  hy  all  penal  laws,  and  by  the 
^yxionyms  for  guilt,  punishment,  justice,  etc.,  common  to  all 
^^guages. 

.    ^  '4tL  It  is  self-evident,  that  to  inflict  an  uniust  punishment 

^  itself  a  crime,  no  matter  how  benevolent  the  motive  which 

Prompts  it,  nor  how  good  the  effect  which  follows  it     It  is  no 

^^B  self-evident  that  it  is  the  justice  of  the  punishment  so  de- 

®^^*^ed  which  renders  its  effect  on  the  community  good,  and 

^^t;  its  effect  on  the  commimity  which  renders  it  just     To 

^^g  a  man  for  the  good  of  the  community  is  both  a  crime 

®^d  a  blunder,  unless  the  hanging  is  justified  by  the  ill  desert 
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of  the  man.  In  that  case  his  ill  desert  is  seen  by  all  the  com- 
munity to  be  the  real  recwoTi  of  the  hanging. 

63.  Prove  the  sarmfrcym  the  nature  of  the  divine  law, 

Grotius  in  his  ereat  work,  ^^Defensio  Fidei  CathoUooe  De  So- 
ti^actione  Ghristi,^  in  which  he  originates  the  Governmental 
Theory  of  the  Atonement,  maintains  that  the  divine  law  is  a 
product  of  the  divine  will,  and  therefore  at  the  option  of  Grod 
relaxable,  alike  in  its  preceptive  and  its  penal  elements.  But 
the  truth  is  (a)  that  the  penalty  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
divine  law;  (6)  that  the  law  of  God,  as  to  all  its  essential  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wron^,  is  not  a  product  of  the  divine  will, 
but  an  immutable  transcnpt  of  the  divine  nature ;  (c)  therefore 
the  law  is  immutable  and  must  needs  be  fulfilled  in  every  iota 

"'  Thi.  U  .roved-lt  Be=.u«,  tad».»M  prinoiple.  n,n« 

have  their  cnangeless  ground  in  the  divine  nature,  or  (a)  other- 
wise the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  would  be  purely 
arbitrary — ^whereas  they  are  discerned  by  our  moral  intuitions 
to  be  absolute  and  independent  of  all  vohtion  divine  or  human ; 
(6)  otherwise  it  would  be  meaningless  to  say  that  God  is  right- 
ous  if  righteousness  be  an  arbitrary  creatine  of  his  own  will; 
(c)  because  he  declares  that  he  ^^can  not  lie,"  that  "he  can  noi 
deny  himself" 

2d.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  law  can  not  be  relaxed, 
that  it  must  be  fulfilled. — John  vii  23,  and  x.  35 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44; 
Matt  V.  25,  26. 

3d.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  Christ  came  to  fulJU  the  law 
not  to  relax  it. — Matt.  v.  17,  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  31 ;  x.  4. 

64.  How  may  it  be  argued  from  the  independence  and  dbsdute 
ae^-svffi^yiemni  of  Ood,  that  punitive  justice  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  his  nature? 

It  is  inconsistent  with  these  essential  attributes  to  conceive 
of  God  as  obliged  to  any  course  of  action  by  the  external  exi- 
gencies of  his  creation.  Both  the  motive  and  the  end  of  his 
action  must  be  in  himself — Col.  i.  16;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Eph.  i.  5,  6; 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23.  If  he  punishes  sin  because  determmed  so  to 
do  by  the  principles  of  his  own  nature,  then  he  acts  independ- 
ently. But  if  he  resorts  to  this  merely  as  the  necessary  means 
of  restraining  and  governing  his  creatures,  then  their  actions 
control  his. 

65.  How  may  it  be  proved  from  QodHs  love  of  holiness  and 
hatred  of  sin? 

God's  love  for  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin  is  represented  in 
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Scripture  as  essential  and  intrinsic.  He  loves  holiness  for  its 
own  sake.  He  hates  sin  and  is  determined  to  punish  it  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  ill  desert  He  hates  the  wicked  every- 
day.—  Ps.  V.  5;  viL  11.  "To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and 
recompense."  —  Deut  xxxii  35.  "According  to  their  deeds 
accormngly  he  will  repay." — Isa.  lix.  18;  2  Tness.  i.  6.  "  See- 
ing it  is  a  right^us  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you.  — Kom.  i.  32.  "  Knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  Grod  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death." — Deut.  xvii.  6 ;  xxL  22. 

66.  How  can  this  truth  he  moved  from  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  08  to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  ? 

As  to  its  nature  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  suiSered 
the  penalty  of  sin  vicariously  in  the  place  and  stead  of  his 
elect  people,  and  that  he  thus  expiated  their  guilt,  and  recon- 
ciled God  and  redeemed  their  souls  by  giving  himself  the 
ransom  price  demanded  in  their  stead.  The  Scriptures  every- 
where, and  in  every  way  teach  that  the  design  of  Christ's  death 
was  to  produce  a  sm-expiating  effect  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
moral  universe,  and  not  a  moral  impression  either  upon  the 
heart  of  the  individual  sinner,  or  upon  the  public  conscience 
of  the  intelligent  universe.  All  this  will  be  proved  at  length 
under  Chapters  XXV  and  XXXIII. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement  the  Scriptures  teach 

that  it  was  absolute.     That  Christ  must  die  or  sinners  perish. 

GaL  iL  21,  and  iii  21.     But  the  proprietv  of  producing  a  moral 

impression  upon  each  sinner  personally,  or  upon  the  public 

mind  of  the  universe  generally,  can  not  give  rise  to  an  c^clute 

xiecessity  on  the  part  of  God — since  God  who  created  the  imi- 

verse  and  all  its  members  might,  of  course,  if  he  so  pleased, 

pToduce  moral  impressions  upon  them  of  whatever  kind,  either 

"^nthout  means,  or  by  whatsoever  means  he  pleases.     An  dbso- 

^uie  necessity  must  have  its  groimd  in  the  unchangeable  nature 

^^  God,  which  lies  baok  of  and  determines  his  will  in  all  its 

^<5to.    Ther^ore  the  eternal  nature  of  God  immutably  deter- 

''^iiea  him  to  punish  all  sin. 

.^  ^ PoHiical Science,^  President  Theodore  D.  TToo&ey,  vol.  /., pp.  330-335. 

,^The  theoiy  that  correction  la  the  main  end  of  ptmiBhinent  will  not 

^IJ^^^  examination.     (1.)  The  state  is  not  a  humane  institution.     (2.)  The 

tl^QQfy  makes  no  distinction  between  crimes.    If  a  murderer  is  appar- 

^^^y  reformed  in  a  week,  the  ends  of  detention  are  accomplished,  and 

n^  dionld  be  set  free;  while  the  petty  offender  must  stay  for  months 

^  years  until  the  inoculation  of  good  principles  becomes  manifest. 

\v-)  What  kind  of  correction  is  to  oe  aimed  at  ?    Is  it  such  as  will  in- 

cnue  society  itself  against  his  repeating  his  crime  ?    In  tiiat  case  it  is 

0<Huety,  and  not  the  person  himself  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  cor- 
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rectiye  process.  Or  must  a  thorough  cure,  a  recovery  from  selfifihness 
and  covetousness,  an  awakening  of  the  highest  principle  of  soul  be  aimed 
at;  an  established  church,  in  short,  be  set  up  in  the  house  of  correction  ? 

''  The  explanation  that  the  state  protects  its  own  existence^  or  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  country,  by  striking  its  subjects  with  awe  and 
deterring  them  from  evil-doing  through  punishment,  is  met  by  admitting 
that,  while  this  effect  is  real  and  important,  it  is  not  as  yet  made  out  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  do  this.  Cnme  and  desert  of  punishment  must 
be  pre-supposed  before  the  moral  sense  can  be  satisfied  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  eviL  And  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  punishment,  supplied 
by  the  public  good  for  the  time,  is  most  fluctuating  and  tyrannical; 
moreover  mere  awe,  unaccompanied  by  an  awakening  of  the  sense  of 
justice,  is  as  much  a  source  of  hatred  as  a  motive  to  obedience. " 

<'  llie  theory  that  in  punishing  an  evil-doer,  the  state  renders  to  him 
his  deserts,  is  tiie  onl^  one  that  seems  to  have  a  solid  foundation.  It 
assumes  that  moral  evil  has  been  committed  by  disobedience  to  rightfal 
commands,  that  according  to  a  propriety  whicm  commends  itself  to  our 
moral  nature  it  is  fit  and  right  that  evil,  physical  or  menial,  suffering 
or  shame,  should  be  incurred  by  the  wrong-aoer,  and  that  in  all  forms 
of  government  over  moral  beings  there  ought  to  be  a  power  able  to 
decide  how  much  evil  ought  to  foUow  special  kinds  and  instancee  of 
transgressions.  The  state  is  in  fact,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  the  minister  of 
God  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eviL  But  only  in  a  very 
limited  sphere  and  for  special  ends.  .  .  It  punishes  acts,  not  thoughts; 
intentions  appearing  in  acts,  not  feelings;  it  punishes  persons  within  a 
certain  territory  over  which  it  has  the  jurisdiction,  and  perhaps  its  sub- 
jects who  do  wrong  elsewhere,  but  none  else;  it  punishes  acts  nurtful  to 
its  own  existence  and  to  the  community  of  its  subjects;  it  punishes  not 
according  to  an  exact  scale  of  deserts,  for  it  can  not,  without  a  revelation, 
find  out  what  the  deserts  of  individuals  are,  nor  what  is  the  relative  guilt 
of  different  actions  of  different  persons."  * 

The  Absolute  Goodness  of  (tod. 

67.  WhaJt  distinctions  are  signified  by  the  terms  benevolence^ 
complacency,  mercy,  and  grace  ? 

The  infinite  goodness  of  Grod  is  a  glorious  perfection  which 
pre-eminentljr  cnaracterizes  his  nature,  and  which  he,  in  an 
infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  sovereign  manner,  exercises 
towards  his  creatures  in  various  modes  according  to  their  rela^ 
tions  and  conditions. 

Benevolence  is  the  goodness  of  God  viewed  generically.  It 
embraces  all  his  creatures,  except  the  judicially  condemned  on 
account  of  sin,  and  provides  for  their  welfare. 

The  love  of  complacency  is  that  approving  affection  with 
which  God  regards  his  own  infinite  perfections,  €«id  every 
image  and  reflection  of  them  in  his  creatures,  especially  in  the 
sanctified  subjects  of  the  new  creation. 

God's  mercy,  of  which  the  more  passive  forms  are  jn^  and 

*  This  extract  is  slightly  condensed. 
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oampassion^  is  the  divine  goodness  exercised  with  respect  to 
the  miseries  of  his  creatures,  feeling  for  them,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  their  relief  and  in  the  case  of  impenitent  sinners, 
leading  to  long-suffering  ixi^tence. 

The  grace  of  God  is  his  goodness  seeking  to  communicate 
his  fiskvors,  and,  above  all,  the  fellowship  of  his  own  life  and 
blessedness  to  his  moral  creatures, — ^who,  as  creatures,  must  be 
destitute  of  all  merit, — and  pre-eminently  his  electing  love,  se- 
curing at  infinite  cost  the  blessedness  of  its  objects,  who,  as 
sbrfvl  creatures,  were  positively  ill  deserving. 

68.  StaJte  a  false  definition  of  divine  benevclenoe  often  given^  and 
date  flow  it  is  rightly  defined. 

The  infinite  Benevolence  of  God  is  often  defined  as  that 
attribute  in  virtue  of  which  he  communicates  to  all  his  crea- 
tures the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  t.  e.,  as  great  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving,  or  as  great  as  is  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  on  the  ag- 
gre^te  in  the  moral  universe. 

But  this  supposes  that  God  is  limited  by  something  out  of 
himself  that  he  ooidd  not  have  secured  more  happiness  for  his 
^^reatnres  than  he  has  actually  done.  It  also  makes  happiness 
Pwamount  in  the  view  of  God  to  excellence. 

Benevolence  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defined  as  that 
attribute  in  virtue  of  which  God  produces  all  the  happiness  in 
^he  universe,  which  is  consistent  with  the  end  he  had  in  view 
^  its  creation.    These  ends  stand  in  this  order.     1.  The  mani- 
festation of  his  own  glory.     2.  The  highest  moral  excellence 
^**  iufl  creaturea     3.  Their  highest  blessedness  in  himself — Dr. 
Olia^les  Hodge's  Lectures. 

.       69.   WhcU  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  tJiefact  that  Ood 
^  ^^G^ieucient? 

Xst.  Beason.    Benevolence  is  an  essential  element  of  moral 

C^'^^'ection.  God  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  therefore  infinitely 
aievolent 

2d.  Experience  and  observation.    The  wisdom  of  God  in 
d^e^igning,  and  the  power  of  God  in  executing,  in  the  several 
€(phere8  of  creation,  providence,  and  revealed  religion,  have  evi- 
^Uthr  been  constantly  determined  by  benevolent  intentiona 

3i  The  direct  assertions  of  Scripture. — Pa  clxv.  8,  9;  1 
John  iv.  8. 

70.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  Ood  is  gracious  and  vnlling  to 
/orgivesin? 

Neither  reason  nor  conscience  can  ever  raise  a  presumption 
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on  this  subject.  It  is  the  evident  duty  of  fellow-creatures  mu- 
tually to  forgive  injurieSj  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  for- 
giving sin  as  sin. 

It  appears  plain  that  there  can  be  no  moral  principle  making 
it  essential  for  a  sovereign  ruler  to  forgive  sin  as  trangression 
of  law.  All  that  reason  or  conscience  can  assure  us  of  in  that 
regard  is,  that  sin  can  not  be  forgiven  without  an  atonement. 
The  gracious  affection  which  should  prompt  such  a  ruler  to 
provide  an  atonement,  must,  from  its  essential  nature,  be  per- 
fectly free  and  sovereign,  and  therefore  it  can  be  known  only 
so  far  as  it  is  graciously  revealed.  The  gospel  is,  therefore, 
good  news  confirmed  by  signs  and  wonders. — Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7; 
Eph.  i.  7-9. 

71.  WhcU  are  the  different  theories  or  assumptions  on  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  sin  with  the  goodness 
of  God? 

Ist  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  free  agency  is  essential 
to  a  moral  system,  and  that  absolute  independence  of  will  is 
essential  to  free  agency.  That  to  control  the  wills  of  free 
agents  is  no  more  an  object  of  pouter  than  the  working  of 
contradictions;  and  consequentlv  God,  although  omnipotent, 
could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system  without  violatmff  its 
nature.— See  Dr.  N.  W.  Tavlor's  "Concio  ad  Clerum,"  1828. 

2d.  Others  have  argued  that  sin  was  permitted  by  God  in 
infinite  wisdom  as  the  necessary  means  to  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  happiness  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

On  both  of  these  we  remark — 

Ist.  That  the  first  theory  above  cited  is  founded  on  a  fiBJse 
view  of  the  conditions  of  human  liberty  and  responsibility  (see 
below,  Chapter  XV.);  and,  ftirther,  tnat  it  grossly  limits  the 
power  of  God  by  representing  him  as  desiring  and  attempting 
what  he  can  not  effect,  and  mat  it  makes  him  dependent  upon 
his  creatures. 

2d.  With  reference  to  the  second  theory  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  God's  own  glory,  and  not  the  greatest  good  of  the 
universe,  is  the  great  end  of  God  in  creation  and  providence. 

3d.  The  permission  of  sin,  in  its  relation  both  to  the  right- 
eousness and  goodness  of  God,  is  an  insolvable  mystery,  and 
all  attempts  to  solve  it  only  darken  counsel  with  words  without 
knowledge.  It  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  our  faith  to  know, 
though  not  of  our  ^philosophy  to  comprehend,  that  it  is  assur- 
edly a  most  wise,  righteous,  and  merciful  permission ;  and  that 
it  shall  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  ana  to  the  good  of  his 
chosen. 
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72.  H(AD  can  the  attrtbtUes  of  goodness  and  justice  be  shown  to 
beoonsistent? 

Goodness  and  justice  are  the  several  aspects  of  one  nn- 
changeable,  infinitely  wise,  and  sovereign  moral  perfection. 
God  M  not  sometimes  merciful  and  sometimes  just,  nor  so  far 
merciful  and  so  far  just,  but  he  is  eternally  infinitely  merciful 
and  just.  Relatively  to  the  creature  this  infinite  perfection  of 
nature  presents  diflFerent  aspects,  as  is  determined  oy  the  judg- 
ment which  infinite  wisdom  delivers  in  each  individual  case. 

Even  in  our  experience  these  attributes  of  our  moral  nature 
are  found  not  to  be  inconsistent  in  principle^  though  our  want 
both  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness,  and  a  mere  physical  sympathy,  often  sadly  distract  our 

jadgmento  as  weU  as  our  hearts  in  adjusting  these  principles 

to  the  individual  cases  of  life. 

God's  Absolute  Truth. 

73.  What  is  truth  considered  as  a  divine  attribute? 

The  truth  of  God  in  its  widest  sense  is  a  perfection  which 
qualifies  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  attributes.     His  knowl- 
edge is  infinitely  true  in  relation  to  its  objects,  and  his  wisdom 
unbiassed  either  by  prejudice  or  passion.     His  justice  and  his 
goodness  in  all  their  exercises  are  infinitely  true  to  the  perfect 
standard  of  his  own  nature.     In  all  outward  manifestations  of 
bis  perfections  to  his  creatures,  God  is  always  true  to  his  nature 
— always  self-consistentlv  divine.     This  attribute  in  its  more 
special  sense  qualifies  all  God's  intercourse  with  his  rational 
^^tures.     He  is  true  to  us  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  thus  is 
«id  the  foundation  of  all  faith,  and  therefore  of  all  knowledge. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  confidence,  first,  in  our  senses ;  second, 
incur  intellect  and  conscience;  third,  in  any  authenticated,  su- 
pernatural revelation. 

The  two  forms  in  which  this  perfection  is  exercised  in  rela- 
tion to  us  are,  first,  his  entire  truth  in  all  his  communications; 
second,  his  perfect  sincerity  in  undertaking  and  faithfulness  in 
discharging  all  his  engagements. 

74  How  can  the  truth  of  Ood  be  reconciled  with  the  apparent 
nanrperformanoe  of  some  of  his  threatenings  ? 

The  promises  and  threatenings  of  God  are  sometimes  abso- 
lute, when  they  are  always  infallibly  fulfilled  in  the  precise 
sense  in  which  he  intended  them.     They  are  often  also  condi- 
ttonalf  made  to  depend  upon  the  obedience  or  repentance  of  the 
11 
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creature. — Jonah  iiL  4, 10;  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8.  This  condition  may- 
be either  expressed  or  implied,  because  the  individual  case  is 
understood  to  be,  of  course,  governed  by  the  general  principle 
that  genuine  repentance  and  faith  delivers  from  every  threat- 
ening and  secures  every  promise. 

75.  How  can  the  invitations  and  exhortations  of  the  Scriptures, 
addressed  to  those  whom  Ood  does  not  propose  to  save,  be  reconciled 
vnth  his  sincerity  ? 

See  above  (Question  42),  the  distinction  between  God's  pre- 
ceptive and  his  decretive  will.  His  invitations  and  exhorta- 
tions are  addressed  to  all  men  in  ^ood  faith:  first,  because  it  is 
every  man's  duty  to  repent  and  beheve,  and  it  is  God's  preceptive 
will  that  every  man  snould;  second,  because  nothing  ever  pre- 
vents the  obedience  of  any  sinner,  except  his  own  unwillmg- 
ness;  third,  because  in  every  case  in  which  the  condition  is 
fulfilled  the  promise  implied  will  be  performed;  fourth,  God 
never  has  promised  to  enable  every  man  to  believe ;  fifth,  these 
invitations  and  exhortations  are  not  addressed  to  the  reprobate 
as  such,  but  to  all  sinners  as  such,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
saving  thereby  the  elect. 

The  iNPmiTE  Sovereignty  of  God. 

76.  What  is  meant  by  the  sovereignty  of  Ghd  ? 

His  absolute  right  to  govern  and  dispose  of  all  his  creatures, 
simply  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 

77.  Prove  that  this  right  is  asserted  in  Scripture, 

Dan.  iv.  25,  35;  Rev.  iv.  11;  1  Tim.  vi.  15;  Rom.  ix.  15-23. 

78.  On  what  does  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Ood  rest  ? 

1st.  His  infinite  superiority  in  being  and  in  all  his  perfec- 
tions to  any  and  to  all  his  creatures. 

2d.  As  creatures  they  were  created  out  of  nothing,  and  are 
now  sustained  in  being  by  his  power,  for  his  own  glory  and 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. — ^Rom.  xi.  36. 

3d  His  infinite  benefits  to  us,  and  our  dependence  upon 
and  blessedness  in  him,  are  reasons  why  we  snould  not  only 
recomize,  but  rejoice,  in  this  glorious  truth.  The  Lord  reign- 
eth,  let  the  earth  rejoice. 

79.  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  there  are  limits  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Ood? 

The  sovereignty  of  God,  viewed  abstractly  as  one  attribute 
among  many,  must  of  course  be  conceived  of  as  qualified  by  all 
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the  rest.    It  can  not  be  otiierwise  than  an  infinitely  wise,  right- 
eons,  and  merciful  sovereignty. 

But  God,  viewed  concretely  as  an  infinite  sovereign,  is  abso- 
Intely  unlimited  by  any  thing  without  himseK  "  He  doeth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth." — ^Dan.  iv.  35. 


The  Infinite  Holiness  of  God. 
80.  What  is  meant  by  the  hdinesa  of  Ood? 

The  holiness  of  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  one  attri- 
bute among  others;  it  is  rather  a  general  term  representing 
the  conception  of  his  consummate  perfection  and  total  glory. 
It  is  his  infinite  moral  perfection  crowning  his  infinite  intelu- 
gence  and  power.  There  is  a  glory  of  each  attribute,  viewed 
abstractly,  and  a  glory  of  the  whole  together.  The  intellectual 
nature  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  moral  Infinite  moral  per- 
fection is  the  crown  of  the  Godhead.  Holiness  is  the  total 
glory  thus  crowned. 

Holiness  in  the  Creator  is  the  total  perfection  of  an  infinitely 
righteous  intelligence.  HoUness  in  the  creature  is  not  mere 
moral  perfection,  but  perfection  of  the  created  nature  of  moral 
agents  after  their  kind,  in  spiritual  union  and  fellowship  with 
the  infinite  Creator. — 1  John  L  3. 

The  word  holiness,  as  applied  to  God  in  Scripture,  repre- 
sents, first,  moral  purity — Lev.  xi  44;  Ps.  cxlv.  17;  second, 
his  transcendently  august  and  venerable  majesty. — Isa.  vi.  3 ; 
Ps.  xxiL  3;  Rev.  iv.  8. 

To  "sanctify  the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  to  make  him  holy,  is  to  de- 
clare and  adore  his  holiness  hj  venerating  his  august  majesty 
•wherever  and  whereinsoever  his  person  or  character  is  repre- 
sented.— ^Isa.  viii.  13;  xxix.  23;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  23;  Matt,  vl  9; 
1  Pet  iii  15. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    HOLY   TRINITY. 

1.  What  18  the  etymotogy  and'  mea/rdng  of  the  word  Trinity^ 
and  when  was  it  introduced  into  the  langtuxge  of  the  Church  ? 

The  word  trinity  {Trinitas)  is  derived  either  from  tres-^nuSi 
trinus,  or  from  rpta'^,  three  in  one,  or  the  one  which  is  three, 
and  the  three  which  are  one;  not  triplex — trinitas  not  tripLidtas. 
This  word  is  not  fonnd  in  the  Scripturea  Technical  terms  are 
however  an  absolute  necessity  in  all  sciences  In  this  case 
they  have  been  made  particularly  essential  because  of  the  sub- 
tle perversions  of  the  simple,  untechnical  Biblical  statements 
bv  infidels  and  heretics.  This  term,  as  above  defined,  admir- 
ably expresses  the  central  fact  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  one 
essence  eternally  subsisting  as  three  rersons,  all  the  elements 
of  which  are  explicitly  taught  in  the  Scripturea  The  Greek 
word  rpza5  was  first  used  m  this  connection  by  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  from  a.  d.  168  to  a.  d.  183.  The 
Latin  term  Trinitas  was  first  used  by  TertuUian,  circum.  220. 
Mosheim^s  "Eccle.  Hist.,"  vol.  I.,  p.  121,  note  7;  Hagenbacb, 
**  Hist  of  Doc,"  vol.  L,  129. 

2.  What  is  the  theological  meaning  of  the  term  substantia  (sub- 
stance), and  what  change  has  occurrea  m  its  usage  ? 

Substantia,  as  now  used,  is  equivalent  to  essence,  independ- 
ent being.  Thus,  in  the  Godhead,  the  three  persons  are  the 
same  in  substance,  t.  e.,  of  one  and  the  same  indivisible,  nu- 
merical essence. 

The  word  was  at  first  used  by  one  party  in  the  church  as 
equivalent  to  subsistentia  (subsistence),  or  mode  of  existence. 
In  which  sense,  while  there  is  but  one  essence,  there  are  three 
substantias  or  persons,  in  the  Godhead. — See  Turretin,  Tom.  I., 
locus  iii.,  ques.  23. 

3.  Wliat  other  terms  have  been  used  as  the  equivalents  of  sub- 
stantia  in  the  defnitions  of  this  doctrine? 

The  Greek  6v6ia  and  (pvdi?.  The  Latin  esserdia,  naiura.  The 
English  essence,  substance,  nature,  being. 
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4.  What  18  the  theological  meaning  of  the  toord  svbaistentia 
{gtibaistenoe)  ? 

It  is  nsed  to  signify  that  mode  of  existence  which  distin- 
guishes one  individual  thing  from  every  other  individual  thing, 
one  person  from  every  other  person.  As  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  subsistence  is  that  mode  oT  existence  which 
is  peculiar  to  each  of  the  divine  persons,  and  which  in  each 
constitutes  the  one  essence  a  distinct  person. 

5.  What  is  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  toord  vjeodradi^ 
(hypostasis)? 

This  word,  as  to  its  etymology,  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
substance;  it  comes  from  vq>i6r7j^i^  "to  stand  under." 

In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  five  times — 

1st.  Figuratively,  for  confidence,  or  that  state  of  mind  which 
18  conscious  of  a  firm  foundation,  2  Cor.  ix.  4;  xi.  17;  Heb.  iii.  14, 
"which  faith  realizes,  Heb.  xi.  1. 

2d.  Literally,  for  essential  nature,  Heb.  i  3. — See  Sampson's 
"Com.  on  Heb." 

6.  In  what  sense  is  this  word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  loriters? 

Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  this  word,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  generally  used 
ja     its  primary  sense,  as  equivalent  to  substance.     It  is  used 
^    this  sense  in  the  creed  published  by  the  Council  of  Nice 
A.  i>.  325,  and  again  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  in 
I^jnia,  A.  D.  347.     These  agreed  in  aflSrming  that  there  is  but 
OTx^  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead.     Some,  however,  at  that  time 
^<3erstianding  the  word  in  the  sense  of  person,  its  usage  was 
~^nged  by  general  consent,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
.  ^l^nasius,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  established  in  theolog- 
ical language  in  the  sense  of  person,  in  contradistinction  to 
o^cy/o:,  essence.     It  has  been  transferred  into  the  English  lan- 
S^^^ge  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  to  designate  the  hypostatical 
^^  personal  union  of  two  natures  in  the  God-man. 

7.  What  is  essential  to  personality,  and  how  is  the  toord  per- 
*^^  to  be  defined  in  connection  totth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

,  The  Latin  word,  ^^  suppositum,''  signifies  a  distinct  individual 

^^i^tence,  e.g,<,  a  particmar  tree  or  horse.     A  person  is  ^^sup- 

T^^^tnm  inimectvale,^'  a  distinct  individual  existence,  to  which 

j^longs  the  properties  of  reason  and  free  will     Throughout 

^•^^  entire  range  of  our  experience  and  observation  of  personal 

^^Qstence  among  creatures,  personality  rests  upon  and  appears 
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to  be  inseparable  from  distinction  of  essence.  Every  distinct 
person  is  a  distinct  soul,  with  or  without  a  body. 

That  distinguishing  mode  of  existence  which  constitates 
the  one  divine  essence  co-ordinately  three  separate  persons,  is 
of  course  an  infinite,  mystery  which  we  can  not  understand, 
and  therefore  can  not  adequately  define,  and  which  we  can 
know  only  so  far  as  it  is  emucitly  revealed.  All  that  we  know 
is,  that  this  distinction,  which  is  called  personality,  embraces 
aU  those  incommunicable  properties  whicib  etemaify  belong  to 
Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost  separately,  and  not  to  all  in  com- 
mon; that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  their  concurrence  in  <)oan- 
sel,  their  mutual  love  and  action  one  upon  another,  as  the 
Father  sending  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  Son  sending  the 
Spirit,  and  for  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  in  the 
revelation  which  one  divme  person  gives  of  himself  and  of 
the  others. 

Person  is  defined  by  Gerhard — "Persona  est  substantia 
individua,  intelligens,  incommunicabilis,  qu»  non  sustentatur 
in  alio,  vel  ab  alio."  In  relation  to  this  great  mystery  of  the 
divine  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  essence  Calvin's  defi- 
nition of  Person  is  better  because  more  modest.  "By  ^jerson, 
then,  I  mean  a  subsistence  in  the  divine  essence— a  subsistence 
which,  while  related  to  the  other  two,  is  distinguished  from 
them  by  incommunicable  properties." — "Institutes,"  Book  L, 
Chap.  13,  §  6. 

8.  Whai  other  terms  have  been  vsed  hy  theologians  as  the  equith 
(derU  of  Person  in  this  connection? 

Greek,  i^nodradtiy  and  icpodooieoy — aspect;  Latin,  j^er^ono,  hypo- 
stasisy  svbsisfentiaj  aspedusj  English,  jjersow,  hypostasis, — Shedd'e 
"Hist.  Christ  Doc.,'^B.  III.,  Ch.  3,  §5. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  6/ioov6tov  (of  the  same  sybstanoe\ 
and  djLtotovdtov  (of  similar  substance)? 

In  the  first  general  council  of  the  church  which,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  was  called  together  by 
the  Emperor  Constantino  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  a.  d.  325,  there 
were  found  to  be  three  ^eat  parties  representing  different 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity. 

1st  The  orthodox  party,  who  maintained  the  opinion  now 
held  by  all  Christians,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is,  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  of  the  same  identical  substance  with  the  Father.  Theee 
insisted  upon  applying  to  him  the  definite  term  dnoov6iov  (ho- 
moousion),  compounded  of  6/i6%^  samCj  and  ov6ia,  substance^  to 
teach  the  great  truth  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are 
one  God,  because  they  are  of  the  same  numerical  essence. 
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2d.  The  Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
greatest  of  all  creatures,  more  like  God  than  any  other,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  created  before  all  worlds,  through 
whom  &>d  created  all  other  things,  and  in  iJwii  sense  ardy  divine. 
Thev  held  that  the  Son  was  irBpoovdiov  of  different  or  generi- 
ically  unlike  essence  from  the  Father. 

3d  The  middle  party,  styled  Semiarians,  who  confessed 
that  the  Son  was  not  a  creature,  but  denied  that  he  was  in  the 
same  sense  God  as  the  Father  is.  They  held  that  the  Father  is 
the  only  absolute  self-existent  God;  yet  that  from  eternity  he, 
by  his  own  free  will,  caused  to  proceed  from  himself  a  divine 
person  of  liJee  nature  and  properties.  They  denied,  therefore, 
that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  (homoousion^  with  the 
Father,  but  admitted  that  he  was  of  an  essence  truly  similar, 
and  derived  from  the  Father  (homoiousion,  6^oi6v6tov,  from, 
oMoto^,  like,  and  ovdia,  substance),  generically  though  not  nu- 
merically one. 

The  opinions  of  the  first,  or  orthodox  party,  prevailed  at  that 
council,  and  have  ever  since  been  represented  oy  the  technical 
phrase,  honuxmsian. 

For  the  creed  promulgated  by  that  council,  see  Chapter  VII. 

10.  What  are  the  several  propositions  essentially  involved  in  the 
fioctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

Ist   There  is  but  one   God,  and  this   God  is  one,  i,  e., 
^divisible. 

2i  That  the  one  indivisible  divine  essence,  as  a  whole, 
^*i©t8  eternally  as  Father,  and  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost; 
^^t  each  person  possesses  the  whole  essence,  and  is  consti- 
^'t^d  a  distmct  person  by  certain  incommunicable  properties, 
^^"fc  common  to  him  with  the  others. 

34  The  distinction  between  these  three  is  a  personal  distinc- 
"^>Xi,  in  the  sense  that  it  occasions  (1)  the  use  of  the  personal 
P*^onouns,  I,  thou,  he,  (2)  a  concurrence  in  counsel  and  a  mutual 
^^'^e,  (3)  a  distinct  order  of  operation. 

4tL  Since  there  is  but  one  divine  essence,  and  since  all  attri- 

^t»8  or  active  properties  are  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from 

^*^^  essence  to  which  they  pertain,  it  follows  that  all  the  divine 

otrtributes  must  be  identically  common  to  each  of  the  three  per- 

s^^Xis  who  subsist  in  common  of  the  one  essence.     Among  all 

^^^^^""^atures  every  distinct  person  is  a  distinct  numerical  sub- 

^^^•^uice,  and  possesses  a  distinct  intelligence,  a  distinct  will, 

^"^^    In  the  Godhead,  however,  there  is  but  one  substance,  and 

^^e  intelligence,  one  will,  etc.,  and  yet  three  persons  eternally 

^^^>^xi8t  of  that  one  essence,  and  exercise  that  one  intelligence 

^d  one  will,  etc.     In  Christ  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two 
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spirits,  two  intelligences,  two  wills,  and  yet  all  the  while  me 
indivisible  person. 

5th.  These  divine  persons  being  one  God,  all  the  divine 
attributes  being  common  to  each  m  the  same  sense,  never- 
theless  they  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  certain  order 
of  subsistence  and  of  operation.  (1.)  Of  subsistence  insomuoh 
as  the  Father  is  neither  begotten  nor  proceedeth,  while  the  Son 
is  eternally  begotten  by  9ie  Father,  and  the  Spirit  etemaUy 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  (2.)  of  operation,  in- 
somuch that  the  first  person  sends  and  operates  through  the 
second,  and  the  first  and  second  send  and  operate  through  the 
third. 

Hence  the  Father  is  always  set  forth  asjlrsty  the  Son  as 
second,  the  Spirit  as  third, 

6th.  While  all  the  divine  attributes  are  common  equally  to 
the  three  persons,  and  all  divine  works  wrought  ad  eactra,  such 
as  creation,  providence,  or  redemption,  are  predicated  alike  of 
the  one  divine  being — the  one  God  considered  absolutely — and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sever- 
ally ;  nevertheless  the  Scriptures  attribute  some  divine  works 
wrought  ad  intra,  exclusively  to  each  divine  person  respect- 
ively, e,  (/.,  generation  to  the  Father,  filiation  to  the  Son,  pro- 
cession to  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  there  are  likewise  some  divine 
works  wrought  ad  extra  which  are  attributed  pre-eminently  to 
each  person  respectively,  e.  gr.,  creation  to  the  Father,  redemp- 
tion to  the  Son,  and  sanctification  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  this  doctrine  in  all  its  parts 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  necessary  for  ua  to 
prove  the  following  propositions  in  their  order: 

1st.  That  God  is  one. 

2d.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was 
truly  God,  yet  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father. 

3d.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  God,  yet  a  distinct  person. 

4th.  That  the  Scriptures  directly  teach  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  one  Godhead. 

5th.  It  will  remain  to  gather  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  €U3 
to  the  eternal  and  necessary  relations  which  these  three  divine 
persons  sustain  to  each  other.  These  are  distributed  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  The  relation  which  the  second  person  sus- 
tains to  the  first,  or  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son;  (2)  the 
relation  which  the  third  person  sustains  to  the  first  and  second, 
or  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  (3)  their  per- 
sonal properties  and  order  of  operation,  ad  extra. 

I.  God  is  one,  and  there  is  but  one  God. 
The  proof  of  this  proposition,  from  reason  and  Scripture, 
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has  been  fully  set  forth  above,  in  Chap.  VIII.,  on  the  Attributes 
of  God,  questions  12-18. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  How  the  co-ordinate  existence 
of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Trinity  can  be  reconciled  with 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  is  given  below 
in  question  94  of  this  chapter. 

IL  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  is  truly  God,  and 

YET  A  distinct  PERSON  FROM  THE  FaTHER. 

11.  What  different  views  have  been  entertained  tvith  respect  to 
the  person  of  Christ? 

The  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  is  that  he 
from  eternity  has  existed  as  the  co-equal  Son  of  the  Father,  con- 
stituted of  the  same  infinite  self-existent  essence  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  his  person  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, since  his  incarnation,  is  set  lorth  in  chap.  XXIII.  An 
account  of  the  diflFerent  heretical  opinions  as  to  his  person  are 
given  below,  in  questions  96-99,  of  this  chapter. 

12.  How  far  did  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  expect  the  Mes- 
siah to  appear  as  a  divine  person  ? 

When  Christ  appeared,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  mass  of 

^ie  Jewish  people  had  ceased  to  entertain  the  Scriptural  ex- 

P^tation  01  a  divine  Saviour,  and  only  desired  a  temporal 

prince,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  a  favorite  of  heaven.     It  is 

*^5^  however,  that  scattered  hints  in  some  of  the  rabbinical 

^tings  indicate  that  some  of  the  more  learned  and  spiritual 

^^   continued  true  to  the  ancient  faith. 

X3.  How  may  the  pre-existence  ofJesris  before  his  birth  by  the 
^^^nn  be  proved  from.  Scripture? 

Ist  Those  passages  which  say  that  he  is  the  creator  of  the 
wo:rld.-John  l  3;  Col.  L  15-18. 

2d.  Those  passages  which  directly  declare  that  he  was  with 
™  Father  before  the  world  was;  that  he  was  rich,  and  pos- 
^^ed  glory.— John  i.  1,  15,  30 ;  vL  62 ;  viii.  58 ;  xvii.  5 ;  2  Uor. 

3d.  Those  passages  which  declare  that  he  "  came  into  the 
^^"J^ld,'*  "came  down  from  heaven." — John  iii.  13,  31;  xiiL  3; 
^^-  28;  1  Cor.  xv.  47. 

14.  Haw  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Jehovah  who  manifested  him- 

*v  as  the  God  of  the  Jews  under  the  eld  economy  was  the  second 

^p^^son  of  the  Trinity^  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

As  this  fact  is  not  affirmed  in  any  single  statement  of 
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Scripture,  it  can  be  established  only  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  many  paasageB.  The  evidence,  as  compUed  from  HiU's 
Lects.,  fiook  III.,  ch.  v.,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1st.  All  the  divine  appearances  of  the  ancient  economy  are 
referred  to  (ym  persoru — ^Compare  Gren.  xviiL  2,  17;  xxviiL  13; 
xxxii.  9,  31;  Ex.  iii.  14,  15;  sdiL  21;  xx.  1,  2;  xxv.  21;  Dent, 
iv.  33,  36,  39 ;  Neh.  ix.  7-28.  This  one  person  is  called  Jeho- 
vah, the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
angd,  or  one  sent. — Compare  Gen.  xxxi.  11,  13;  xlviii  15,  16; 
Hosea  xii.  2,  5.  Compare  Ex.  iii  14,  15,  with  Acts  vii.  30-35; 
and  Ex.  xiii.  21,  with  Ex.  xiv.  19;  and  Ex.  xx.  1,  2,  with  Acts 
vii.  38;  Isa.  Ixiii.  7,  9. 

.  2d.  But  God  the  Father  has  been  seen  by  no  man  (John 
i.  18 ;  vL  46) :  neither  could  he  be  an  angel,  or  one  sent  by  any 
other;  yet  God  the  Son  has  been  seen  (1  John  i.  1,  2),  and  sent 
(John  V.  36). 

3d.  This  Jehovah,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  angel,  or 
one  sent,  of  the  old  economy,  was  also  set  forth  by  the  proph- 
ets as  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  and  the  author  of  the  new  ais- 
pensation.  In  Zech.  ii.  10,  11,  one  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
sending  another.  See  Micah  v.  2.  In  Mai.  iii  1,  it  is  declared 
that  "  me  Lord,"  "  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  shall  come 
to  his  own  temple.  This  appued  to  Jesus  (Mark  i.  2). — ^Com- 
pare Ps.  xcvii.  7,  with  Heb.  i.  6;  and  Isa.  vi.  1-5,  with  John 
xii  41. 

4th.  Certain  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  passages 
in  the  Old  appear  directly  to  imply  this  feet  Compare  rs. 
Ixxviii  15,  16,  35,  with  1  Cor.  x.  9. 

5th.  The  Church  is  one  under  all  dispensations,  and  Jesus 
from  the  beginning  is  the  Eedeemer  and  Head  of  the  Church; 
it  is,  therefore,  most  consistent  with  all  that  has  been  revealed 
to  us  as  to  the  offices  of  the  three  divine  persons  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  to  admit  the  view  here  presented.  See  also  John 
viii  56,  58;  Matt,  xxiii  37;  1  Pet  i  10,  11. 

15.  In  what  form  are  the  earliest  disclosures  made  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  Person  distinct  from 
Ood  and  yet  as  divine? 

In  the  earlier  books  an  Angel  is  spoken  oi^  sent  from  God, 
often  appearing  to  men,  and  yet  himself  God. — Gen.  xvi  7-13. 
The  Angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  Hagar,  claims  divine  power, 
and  is  called  God. — Gen.  xviii  2-33.  Three  angels  appeared 
to  Abraham,  one  of  whom  is  called  Jehovah,  v.  17. — Gen. 
xxxii.  25.  An  Angel  wrestles  with  Jacob  and  blesses  him  as 
God,  and  in  Hosea,  xii  3-5,  that  Anffel  is  called  God. — Ex. 
iii.  2.    The  Angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bum- 
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in^  bnsli,  and  in  the  following  verses  this  angel  is  called  Jeho- 
\&L^  and  other  divine  titles  are  ascribed  to  him.  This  Angel 
led  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. — Ch.  xiv.  19 ;  Isa.  IxiiL  9. 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  saving  his  people  by  the  AtmL  of  his 
Presence.  Thus  Malachi  iiL  1 — "  The  Lord,  the  Angel  ot  the 
covenant  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple."  This  applied  to 
Christ— Mark  I  2. 

16.  What  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  does  the  2d 
Paalmpreaerd? 

It  declares  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  to  receive 
nniversal  power  over  the  whole  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  All 
are  exhorted  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  trust  him,  on  pain  of  his 
anger.  In  Acts  xiiL  33,  Paul  declares  that  Psalm  refers  to 
Cmst 

17.  What  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  45<A  Pscdm  ? 

The  ancient  Jews  considered  this  Psalm  addressed  to  the 
Messiah,  and  the  fact  is  established  by  Paid  (Heb.  i  8,  9). 
Here,  therefore,  Jesus  is  called  God,  and  his  throne  etemaL 

18.  What  evidence  is  furnished  by  Psalm  110  ? 

That  this  Psalm  refers  to  the  Messiah  is  proved  by  Christ 
(Matt  xxii  43,  44),  and  bv  Paul  (Heb.  v.  6;  vii.  17).  He  is 
here  called  David's  Lord  f  Aaonai),  and  invited  to  sit  at  the  right 
i^&ni  of  Jehovah  until  all  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstooL 

19.  What  evidence  is  furnished  by  Isaiah  ix.  6  ? 

This  passage  self-evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  as  is  con- 
fined by  Matt  iv.  14^16.     It  declares  explicitly  that  the  child 
^ni  "is  also  the  mighty  God,  the  everlastmg  Father,  the  Prince 
*  6ace. 

20.  What  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  Micah  v.  2  ? 

.  This  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to  refer  to  Christ,  which 
^  Confirmed  by  Matt  ii.  6,  and  John  vii.  42.  The  passage 
r^^lares  that  his  goings  forth  have  been  "  from  ever  of  olo^" 
^  ^^  from  eternity. 

21.  What  evidence  is  furnished  by  Malachi  iii.  1,  2  ? 

This  passage  self-evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  as  is  con- 
^ned  by  Mark  i  2. 

The  Hebrew  term  (Adonai),  here  translated  Lord,  is  never 
applied  to  any  other  than  the  supreme  God.  The  temple,  which 
"WBfi  sacred  to  the  presence  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  is  called 
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his  temple.     And  in  verse  2d,  a  divine  work  of  judgment  is 
ascribed  to  him. 

22.  Whcd  evidence  is  afforded  ly  the  VHxy  in  which  the  writerB 
of  the  New  Testament  apply  the  wnbings  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Christ? 

The  apostles  frequently  apply  the  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  Christ,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  original  writers 
intended  to  speak  of  Jehovah,  and  not  of  the  Messiah  as  such. 

Psalm  10^  is  evidently  an  address  to  the  supreme  Lord, 
ascribing  to  him  eternity,  creation,  providential  government, 
worship,  and  the  hearing  and  answermg  of  prayer.  But  Paul 
(Heb.  1.  10-12)  affirms  Christ  to  be  the  subject  of  .the  addresa 
In  Isa.  xlv.  20-25,  Jehovah  speaks  and  asserts  his  own  supreme 
Lordship.  But  Paul,  in  Eom.  xiv.  11,  quotes  a  part  of  Jeho- 
vah's declaration  with  regard  to  himself,  to  prove  that  we  must 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Chnst. — Compare  al^o 
Isa.  vi.  3,  with  John  xiL  41. 

23.  What  is  the  general  chjarader  of  the  evidence  upon  this 
svi^ed  afforded  by  the  New  Testament  ? 

This  fundamental  doctrine  is  presented  to  us  in  every  indi- 
vidual  writing,  and  in  every  separate  paragraph  of  the  New 
Testament,  either  by  direct  assertion  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  every  honest  reader  for  himself 
The  mass  of  this  testimony  is  so  gpreat,  and  is  so  intimatelv  in- 
terwoven with  every  other  theme  in  every  passage,  that  I  have 
room  here  to  present  onl  v  a  general  sample  oi  the  evidence, 
classified  imder  the  usual  heads. 

24.  Prove  that  the  New  Testament  ascribes  divine  tiSes  to 
Christ 

John  i,  1;  XX.  28;  Acts  xx.  28;  Rom.  ix.  5;  2  Thess.  i  12; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Titus  ii  13;  Heb.  i.  8;  1  John  v.  20. 

25.  Prove  that  the  New  Testament  ascribes  divine  perfections 
to  Christ 

Eternity. — John  i.  2;  viii.  58;  xvii.  5;  Rev.  i.  8,  17,  18; 
xxii.  13. 

Immutability. — Heb.  i.  11,  12,  and  xiii.  8. 

Omnipresence. — John  iii  13;  Matt,  xviii  20;  xxviii.  20. 

Omniscience. — Matt.  xi.  27;  John  ii.  23-25;  xxL  17;  Rev. 
ii.  23. 

Omnipotence. — John  v.  17;  Heb.  L  3;  Rev.  L  8;  xi.  17. 
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26.  Prove  that  the  New  Testament  ascribea  divine  tvorks  to 
ChrisL 

CreatioiL— John  i  3,  10;  CoL  L  16,  17. 

Preservation  and  Providence. — Heb.  i  3;  CoL  L  17;  Matt 
nviii  18. 

Miraclea — John  v.  21,  36. 

Judgment— 2  Cor.  v.  10;  Matt  xxv.  31,  32;  John  v.  22. 

A  work  of  grace,  including  election. — John  xiii.  18. 

Sanctification,  Eph.  v.  26;  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  John 
xvi  7,  14;  giving  eternal  lile,  John  x.  28;  Turretin,  Tom.  I., 
JL  3,  Q.  28. 

27.  Prove  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  supreme  war- 
ship  should  he  paid  to  Christ 

Matt  xxviiL  19;  John  v.  22,  23;  xiv.  1;  Acts  vii  59,  60; 
1  Cor.  L  2;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  PhiL  ii  9,  10;  Heb.  i  6;  Rev.  L  5,  6; 
V.  11, 12;  viL  10. 

28.  Prove,that  the  Son,  aUJiough  Ood,  is  a  distinct  person  from 
the  Father. 

This  feet  is  so  plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  so  univer- 
sally implied,  that  the  Sabellian  system,  which  denies  it,  has 
never  obtained  any  general  currency. 

Christ  is  sent  by  the  Father,  comes  from  him,  fetums  to 
1^  receives  his  commandment,  does  his  will,  loves  him,  is 
'oved  by  him,  addresses  prayer  to  him,  uses  the  pronouns  thou 
^i  he  when  speaking  to  and  of  him.  This  is  necessarily  im- 
P'ied,  also,  in  the  relative  titles,  Father  and  Son.  See  the 
'^iole  New  Testament 

«^ln  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  far  as  the 

Jfecond  Person  is  involved,  the  stress  lies  altogether  in  prov- 

^    the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  distinct  personality 

.  ^jg  so  obvious  as  to  be  practically  beyond  dispute.     While 

p  ^"indicating  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  as  it  respects  the  Third 

l?J/^on  the  whole  stress  lies  in  proving  His  distinct  p%rson- 

r^^^-i  his  absolute  divinity  being  so  clearly  revealed  as  to  be 

^^Xtestionable. 

Ij.  The  Holt  Ghost  is  truly  God,  yet  a  distinct  pebson. 

^9.  What  sects  have  hdd  that  the  Hdy  Ghost  is  a  creature  ? 

^^^^iTie  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  clearly  revealed  in 

^^^^^^pture  that  very  few  have  dared  to  call  it  in  question.     The 

^^*^y  controversies  of  the  orthodox  with  the  Anans  precedent 

^^  consequent  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325,  to  such  a 

^^gree  absorbed  the  mind  of  both  parties  with  the  question  of 
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the  divinity  of  the  Son,  that  very  Uttle  prominence  was  given  in 
that  age  to  questions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost.  Anus,  how- 
ever, IS  said  to  have  taught  that  as  the  Son  is  the  first  and 
greatest  creature  of  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  first 
and  greatest  creature  of  the  Son ;  a  Kri6fia  xridtiaroi,  a  creature 
of  a  creature.— See  Neander's  "Ch.  Hist.,"  Vol.  L,  i)p.  416-420. 
Some  of  the  disciples  of  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  341-360,  are  said  to  have  held  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  Supreme  God.  These  were  condemned  by  the  second 
General  Council,  which  met  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381.  This 
council  defined  and  guarded  the  orthodox  faith,  by  adding  de- 
finite clauses  to  the  simple  reference  which  the  ancient  creed 
had  made  to  the  Holy  Ghost — See  the  Creed  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  Chapter  7. 

30.  By  whom  has  the  Holy  Spirit  been  regarded  merely  as  an 
energy  of  Ood? 

Those  early  heretical  sects,  generally  styled  Monarchians 
and  Patripassians,  all  with  subordinate  distinction^  taught  that 
there  was  out  one  person  as  well  as  one  essence  in  the  Godhead, 
who,  in  different  relations,  is  called  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Socinus,  who  taught  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  maintained  that  the  term  Holy  Ghost  is  in 
Scripture  used  as  a  designation  of  God's  energy,  when  exer- 
cised in  a  particular  way. .  This  is  now  the  opimon  of  all  mod- 
em Unitarians  and  Eationalista 

31.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  aU  the  attribtstes  ofpersonaUty 
are  ascribed  to  the  Hdy  Ohost  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  attributes  of  personality  are  such  as  intelligence,  voli- 
tion, separate  agency.  Christ  uses  the  pronouns,  I,  thou,  he, 
when  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  himself 
and  the  Father:  "I  will  send  him."  "  He  will  testify  of  me." 
"Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name."  Thus  he  is  sent; 
he  testifies;  he  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them 
to  ua  He  teaches  and  leads  to  all  truth.  He  knows,  because 
he  searches  the  deep  things  of  God.  He  works  all  supernat- 
ural gifts,  dividing  to  every  man  as  he  wills. — John  xiv.  17,  26; 
XV.  26;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11;  xii.  11.  He  reproves,  glorifies,  helps, 
intercedes.— John  xvL  7-13;  Rom.  viiL  26. 

32.  How  may  his  personality  be  argued  from  the  offices  which 
he  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  execute  ? 

The  New  Testament  throughout  all  its  teachings  discovers 
the  rilan  of  redemption  as  essentially  involving  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  applying  the  salvation  which  it  was  the 
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work  of  the  Son  to  accomplish.  He  inspired  the  prophets  and 
apostles;  he  teaches  and  sanctifies  the  church;  he  selects  her  of- 
ficers, qualifying  them  by  the  communication  of  special  gifts  at 
his  wilL  He  is  the  advocate,  every  Christian  is  his  client  He 
brings  all  the  grace  of  the  absent  Christ  to  us,  and  gives  it  effect 
in  our  persons  in  every  moment  of  our  Hves.  His  personal  dis- 
tinction is  obviously  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  these  func- 
tions which  he  dischargea — Luke  xii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  32 ;  xv.  28 ; 
xvi  6;  xxviiL  25;  Rom.  xv.  16;  1  Cor.  yl  13;  Heb.  ii.  4;  iiL  7; 
2  Pet  i  21. 

33.  What  arguTnent  for  the  personality  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  may 
ie  deduced  from  theformvla  of  oaptism  ? 

m 

Christians  are  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost"  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  law  of 
language  and  reason  to  speak  of  the  "name"  of  an  energy,  or 
to  associate  an  energy  co-ordinately  with  two  distinct  persona 

34  How  may  his  personality  be  proved  by  what  is  said  of  the 
«w  ogairvst  the  Hdy  Ghost  ? 

In  Matt  xii.  31,  32 ;  Mark  iiL  28,  29 ;  Luke  xii.  10,  this  sin 

^  called  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost."    Now,  blas- 

fhemj  is  a  sin  committed  against  a  person,  and  it  is  here  dis- 

«igxiished  from  the  same  act  as  committed  against  the  other 

Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

35.  How  can  such  expressions  as  ^^ giving,'^  and  ^^ pouring  ovt 
^  Spirit!'  be  reconciled  toith  his  personality  ? 

These  and  other  similar  expressions  are  used  figuratively  to 
^  forth  our  participation  in  the  gifts  and  influences  of  the 
^P^xit  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  common  of  all  figures 
*°.  <lesignate  the  gift  by  the  name  of  the  giver.  Thus  we  are 
^^  "  to  put  on  Christ,"  "  to  be  baptized  into  Christ,"  etc. — 
^PK  v.  30;  Rom.  xiiL  14;  GaL  iii.  27. 

S6.  Show  that  the  names  of  Ood  are  applied  to  the  Spirit. 

ft       Compare  Ex.  xvii.  7,  and  Ps.  xcv.  7,  with  Heb.  iii.  7-11. — 
^^^^  Acta  V.  3,  4 

37.  What  divine  attribvtes  do  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him? 

Omnipresence. — Pa  cxxxix.  7;  1  Cor.  xiL  13. 
Omniscience. — 1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
Omnipotence. — Luke  i  35 ;  Rom.  viiL  11. 

38.  What  agency  in  the  external  tvorld  do  the  Scriptures  ascribe 
to  him? 
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Creation. — Gen.  L  2;  Job  xxvi  13;  Pa  civ.  30. 
The  power  of  working  miracles. — Matt.  xiL  28;  1  Cor.  xii 
9-11. 

39.  Hem  18  his  supreme  divinity  established  by  what  the  Script- 
ures teach  of  his  agency  in  redemption? 

He  is  declared  to  be  the  immediate  agent  in  regeneration, 
John  iii.  6 ;  Titus  iii.  5 ;  and  in  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies, 
Rom.  viii  11.  His  agency  in  the  generation  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  in  his  resurrection,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Script- 
ures, were  exertions  of  his  divine  power  in  preparing  the  re- 
demption which  he  now  applies. 

40.  Hdiv  can  such  expressions  cw,  ''^he  shall  not  speak  of  himsdf^ 
he  reooTiciled  ivith  his  divinity  ? 

This  and  other  similar  expressions  are  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  official  work  of  the  Spirit;  just  as  the  Son  ia 
said,  in  his  official  character  to  be  sent  by  and  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Father.  The  object  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  official 
work  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  not  to  reveal  the  relations  of  his 
own  person  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhefitd,  but  simply  to 
reveal  the  mediatorial  character  and  work  of  Christ. 


IV.  The  Scriptures  dhiectlt  teach  a  Trinity  of  Persons  nr 

One  Godhead. 

41.  How  is  this  trinity  of  persons  direcSy  taught  inthe/ormtda 
of  baptism? 

Baptism  in  the  name  of  God  implies  the  recognition  of  God's 
divine  authority,  his  covenant  engagement  to  give  us  eternal 
life,  and  our  engagement  to  render  him  divine  worship  and 
obedience.  Christians  are  baptized  thus  into  covenant  relation 
with  three  persons  distinctly  named  in  order.  The  langua^ 
necessarily  implies  that  each  name  represents  a  person.  The 
nature  of  the  sacrament  proves  that  each  person  must  be 
divine. — See  Matt  xxviii.  19. 

42.  Hotv  is  this  doctrine  direcUy  taught  in  the  formula  of  the 
apostolical  benediction? 

See  2  Cor.  xiii.  14  We  have  here  distinctly  named  three 
persons,  and  each  communicating  a  separate  blessing,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  order  and  manner  of  operation.  The  benevo- 
lence of  the  Father  in  designing,  the  OTace  of  the  Son  in  the 
acquisition,  the  communion  of  the  Hofy  Ghost  in  the  applica- 
tion of  salvation.     These  are  three  distinct  personal  names, 
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three  distinct  modes  of  personal  agency,  and  each  equally 
divine. 

43.  What  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
holism? 

See  Matt  iii  13-17.  Here  also  we  have  presented  to  us 
three  persons  distinctly  named  and  described  as  severally  act- 
ing, each  after  his  own  order.  The  Father  e^eaking  from 
heaven,  the  Spirit  descending  like  a  dove  and  lighting  upon 
Christ,  Christ  acknowledged  as  the  beloved  Son  of  God  ascend- 
ing from  the  water. 

44  State  the  argument  from  John  xv.  26,  and  the  context. 

In  this  passage  again  we  have  three  persons  severally 
named  at  the  same  time,  and  their  relative  action  affirmed. 
The  Son  is  the  person  speaking  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
and  claiming  for  himself  the  right  of  sending  the  Spirit  The 
Father  is  the  person  from  whom  the  Spirit  proceeas.  Of  the 
Spirit  the  Son  says  that  "he  will  come,"  "he  will  be  sent,"  "he 
proceedeth,"  "  he  will  testify." 

45.  Whjot  is  the  state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
«wicncw  of  1  John  v.  7  ? 

I  have  not  room  in  which  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  argu- 
'^ent  for  and  against  the  genmneness  of  the  disputed  clause 
^hich  could  be  of  any  value. — See  "  Home's  Intro.,"  Vol  IV., 
"*rt  II.,  chapter  iv.,  section  5. 

It  will  suffice  to  say — 
.    let  The  disputed  clause  is  as  follows,  including  part  of  the 
^hth  verse:  "tw  heaven^  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Hdy  . 

v^^;  cmd  these  three  are  one.    And  there  are  three  that  bear 
^'^^feicw  in  earth'' 

2d.  Learned  and  pious  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as 
.  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence ;  the  weight  of  opinion 
^^lining  against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause. 
.  3d.  The  doctrine  taught  is  so  scriptural,  and  the  grammat- 
ical and  logical  connection  of  the  clause  with  the  rest  of  the 
P^^Bage  is  so  intimate,  that  for  the  purpose  of  edifi/yatiijon,  in  the 
P^Bent  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  clause  ought  to  be  retained, 
«^ough  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  doctrine,  it  ought  not  to 
^  Telied  upon. 

4tL  The  rejection  of  this  passage  does  in  no  degree  lessen 
^^  iiresistible  weight  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  the  Scriptures  a£ford. 
12 
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46.  What  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  imply  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  person  in  the  Oodhead? 

Mark  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  following  passafi^es. — Gen. 
i.  26;  iii.  22;  xi.  7;  Isa.  vi.  8;  Compare  the  tnree-fold  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Jehovah  (^Num.  vi  24-26)  with  the  apostol- 
ical benediction — 2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Mark  also  in  Isa.  vL  3,  the 
threefold  repetition  of  the  ascription  of  holiness. 

47.  What  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  sp&ak  of  the  Son  as 
a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,  and  yet  as  divine? 

In  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  we  have  the  Father  addressing  the  Son  as 
God,  and  anointing  him. — See  also  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  7,  14. 

The  prophecies  always  set  forth  the  Messiah  as  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father,  and  yet  he  is  called  "  Mighty  Grod^** 
etc. — Isa.  ix.  6;  Jer.  xxiiL  6. 

48.  What  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  the  Spirii 
as  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,  and  yet  as  divine  ? 

Gen.  i.  2;  vi.  3;  Pa  civ.  30;  cxxxix.  7;  Job  xxvi  13;  Isa. 
xlviii.  16. 

y.  It  remains  for  us  to  gonsider  what  the  Soriftures  tbaoh  ooir- 

CERNIKO    THE    EtERNAL  AND    NeCESSARY    RELATIONS  WHICH   THE 

Three  Divine  Persons  sustain  to  each  other. 

(I.)  The  Relation  which  the  Second  Person  sustains  to  the 
First,  or  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son. 

49.  What  is  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  I?  {son)? 

It  is  used  in  the  sense — 1st.  Of  son.  2d.  Of  descendant; 
hence  in  the  plural  "children  of  Israel,"  for  Israelitea  Also 
when  joined  to  a  name  of  place  or  nation  to  denote  inhabitants 
or  citizens  thereof,  as  "sons  of  Zion,"  etc.  3d.  Of  pupil,  disciple, 
worshipper;  thus  "sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx.  35);  and 
"  sons  of  God,"  applied,  (1)  to  kinffs,  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  (2)  to  angels, 
Gen.  VL  2 ;  (3)  to  worshippers  of  God,  his  own  people,  Deut 
xiv.  1.  4th.  In  combination  with  substantives,  expressing  ase 
or  quality,  etc.;  thus,  "sons  of  years,"  for  aged.  Lev.  xiL  6; 
"son  of  Belial,"  for  worthless  fellow,  Deut.  xiii.  13;  "son  of 
death,"  for  one  deservinff  to  die,  1  Sam.  xx.  31;  "a  hill  son 
of  fatness,"  for  a  fruitful  nilL  The  same  idiom  has  been  c€ur- 
ried  into  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament — See  Gesenius' 
"  Heb.  Lex." 

50.  In  what  sense  are  men  called  "  sons  of  Ood  "  in  Scripture  ? 
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The  general  idea  embraced  in  the  relation  of  sonship  in- 
cludes— let,  similarity  and  derivation  of  nature;  2d,  parental 
and  filial  love ;  and  3d,  heirship. 

In  this  general  sense  all  God's  holy,  intelligent  creatures  are 
caUed  his  sons.  The  term  is  applied  in  an  eminent  sense  to 
kings  and  magistrates  who  receive  dominion  from  God  (Ps. 
LmdL  6),  and  to  Christians  who  are  the  subjects  of  spiritual 
regeneration  and  adoption  (GaL  iii  26),  the  special  objects  of 
divine  favor  (Matt  v.  9),  and  are  like  hun  (Matt  v.  45).  When 
applied  to  creatures,  whether  men  or  angels  (Job  l  6),  this 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plural  In  the  singular  it  is  applied 
only  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  its  application  once  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  38),  when 
the  reason  is  obviously  to  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  derivation 
ftom  Grod  immediately  without  the  intervention  of  a  human 
ikther. 

51.  Wlvai  reascms  do  Sodrdoms  assign  for  the  application  of 
iktermSm  of  Ood  to  Christ? 

let  Some  Socinians  hold  that  he  is  called  Son  of  God  only 
as  an  official  title,  as  it  is  applied  in  the  plural  to  ordinary 
UngB  and  magistrates 

2d.  Other  Socinians  hold  that  he  was  called  Son  of  God 
only  because  he  was  brought  into  bein^  by  God's  supernatural 
8gency,  and  not  by  ordinary  generation.  To  maintain  this 
tfey  appeal  to  Luke  i.  35. 

52.  How  can  you  answer  the  Socinian  argument  derived  from 
Wke  i.  35;  to  the  effect  that  Christ  tvas  called  ''San  of  God" 
^use  of  his  miraedove  birth  (done? 

We  answer — 1st  If  that  reason  is  the  fundamental  one 
f^Y  the  phrase  "Son  of  God"  is  generally  applied  to  Christ 
^t  diould  render  him  the  "  Son  of  the  Spirit,  who  overshad- 
^^  the  Virgin,  and  not  the  "  Son  of  the  Father."  But  he  is 
pever  once  so  called,  nor  is  any  such  relation  ever  indicated 
^  Scripture. 

2d.  Even  if  this  was  one  reason  for  the  application  of  the 
phrase  it  would  not  follow  that  there  are  not  other  and  deeper 
[®*8on8  for  its  use  revealed  in  Scripture — ^which  will  be  proved 
*^W  to  be  the  fact 

34  Probably  the  real  desi^  of  the  passage  was  simply  to 
^vey  to  Mary  the  knowleage  that  in  consequence  of  his 
^^Pernatural  generation  her  son,  that  is  the  man  child  born 
ojaer,  is  to  be  called  "the  Son  of  God."  It  was  not  a  common 
child— the  thing  bom  of  her  was  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
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related  to  God,  until  the  complete  revelation  of  his  eternal  Son- 
ship  as  a  divine  person. 

53.  Wliot  reason  do  Ariana  assign  for  the  ascription  of  this  tiUe 
to  Christ? 

Arians  hold  that  he  is  so  called  because  he  was  created  hy 
God  more  in  his  own  likeness  than  any  other  creature,  and  first 
in  the  order  of  time. 

54..  What  reason  do  some  THnitarians,  who  at  this  point  dmart 
from  the  orthodox  fadth,  give  for  the  application  of  this  title  to 
Christy  and  to  what  passages  do  they  appeal? 

They  hold  that  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  applies  to  Christ  not 
as  Logos,  the  eternal  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  but  as  The- 
anthropos.  They  object  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ. 

1st.  That  Sonship  implies  derivation  and  hence  inferiority. 

2d.  That  the  term  ^^oon"  in  many  passages  is  applied  to 
him  interchangeably  with  the  term  "Christ"  and  other  c^ffkud 
titles,  belonging  to  nis  Mediatorial  office  and  not  to  his  eternal 
relations  within  the  Godhead.  They  refer  to  Matt  xvi  16; 
John  i.  49,  etc. 

3d.  That  in  Ps.  ii.  7  it  is  expressly  declared  that  Christ  is 
constituted  "  Son  of  God  "  in  time,  instead  of  his  co-existing  as 
such  from  eternity  with  the  Father  by  necessity  of  natura 

4tL  The  same  is  argued  from  Rom.  i.  4. 

55.  Show  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  not  open  to  the  otgection 
thai  it  represents  the  Second  Person  as  inferior  to  the  First. 

This  objection  derives  all  its  plausibility  from  unduly  press- 
ing the  analogy  between  the  human  relations  of  Father  and 
Son  and  the  divine  relations  signalized  by  the  same  terma  The 
one  may  be  so  far  the  best  existing  analogy  of  the  other  known 
to  us,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  proper  application  of  the 
terms  derivea  from  the  known  relation  to  designate  the  un- 
known, while  we  must  remember  that  the  two  things  are 
necessarily  as  different  as  the  material  is  from  the  spiritual, 
as  the  temporal  is  from  the  eternal,  as  the  finite  is  from  the 
infinite.  Besides  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  the  following  particulars: 

Ist.  The  church  doctrine  is  that  the  Person  not  the  essence  of 
the  Son  is  generated  by  the  Father.  The  self-existent  essence 
of  the  Godhead  belongs  to  the  Son  equally  with  the  Father 
from  eternity. 

2d.  That  the  Father  begets  the  Son  by  an  eternal  and  nec- 
essary constitutional  (not  voluntary "^  act     This  prevents  the 
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Son  from  beinff  in  any  sense  dependent  upon  or  inferior  to 
the  Father,  and  distinguishes  the  church  doctrine  from  Semi- 
arianism,  see  below,  Question  97. 

56.  Show  that  their  objection  to  the  church  doctrine  hosed  upon 
Matt  xvL  16;  John  L  49,  eta,  does  not  hold  good. 

In  none  of  these  passages  is  it  affirmed  that  he  is  Son  as  the 
Christ,  u  e.,  as  Mediator,  but  that  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
he  is  the  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  etc. 

57.  Prove  that  neither  the  2d  Psalm  nor  Rom.  i.  4,  teach  thai, 
Christ  toas  made  Son  of  Ood. 

Dr.  Alexander  says  (see  "Com.  on  Psalms")  with  relation  to 
Psalm  ii.  7,  that  it  means  simply,  "Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
I  am  thy  Father,  now  always  eternally  thy  Father.     Even  if 
^Ms  day  *  be  referred  to  the  inception  oi  the  filial  relation,  it  is 
thrown  indefinitely  back  by  the  form  of  reminiscence,  or  narra- 
tion, in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.     *  Jehovah  said  to  me,'  but 
when?     If  understood  to  mean  from  everlasting  the  form  of 
eipression  would  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  other  figur- 
ative forms  by  whicn  the  Scriptures  represent  things  really 
ineffable  in  human  language." 

Bom.  i  4 — "And  declared  (6pi6BiyTo%)  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  jpower  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrec- 
tion nrom  the  dead.*     The  word  opidBerros  everywhere  else  in 
ttie  New  Testament  signifies  to  constitute,  to  appoint,  but  here 
it  is  insisted  that  it  signifies  to  manifest     The  word  strictly 
Cleans  to  bounds  to  define,  and  may  naturally  mean  to  set  forth, 
^  characterize.     This  sense  is  said  (Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  "  Com. 
^na."^  to  be  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  commentators, 
deluding  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers.    Besides,  even  if 
pnr  opponents'  interpretation  of  this  passage  were  allowed,  the 
^ubitable  evidence  aflForded  to  our  position  by  other  passages 
Would  remain.     The  two  reasons  for  calling  Christ  Son  are  not 
^coiifiistent 

It  is  very  evident  that  Christ  called  himself  Son  of  God,  and 
^^  so  recognized  by  his  disciples  before  his  resurrection,  and, 
^t^fore,  he  might  have  been  revealed  or  manifested  to  be  the 
^*^  of  God,  but  could  not  have  been  constituted  such  by  that 

58.  Show  that  Acts  xiiL  32,  33,  does  not  prove  that  Jesus  was 
^"^^^de  Son  of  God. 

It  is  argued  from  this  passage  that  Jesus  was  constituted 
^ti  of  God  W  his  resurrection,  as  the  first  stage  of  his  ofiicial 
exaltation.    This  can  not  be — let.  Because  he  was  sent  into  the 
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world  as  Son  of  God.  2d.  Because  the  word  dvadrrfdai,  having 
raised  up^  refers  to  the  raising  up  Christ  at  his  birth,  and  not 
to  his  resurrection  (there  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  corresponding 
to  the  word  again  in  the  English).  When  this  word  is  used  to 
designate  the  resurrection  it  is  usuaU:^  qualified  by  the  phrase 

from  the  dead,  as  m  verse  34.    "On  6i  dredrifdev  dvrdv  ix  rexpcSr, 

Verse  32  declares  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  referred  to  in 
verse  23. — See  Alexander's  "  Com.  on  Acts." 

59.  State  the  orthodox  anstoer  to  the  question  why  Christ  is 
called '' San  of  Oodr 

The  orthodox  doctrine  is  that  Christ  is  called  "  Son  of  Grod" 
in  Scripture  to  indicate  his  eternal  and  necessary  personal  rela^ 
tion  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  to  the  First  Person, 
who  is  called  Father  to  indicate  the  reciprocal  relation. 

60.  How  is  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  Nioene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds  and  in  the  Westminster  Confession? 

Nioene  Creed. — "  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before 
all  worlds;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father." 

Athanasian  Creed. — "The  Son  is  from  the  Father  alone,  nei- 
ther made,  nor  created,  but  begotten." 

Westminster  Confession. — "The  Father  is  of  none,  neither 
begotten  nor  proceeding;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the 
Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son." 

61.  What  is  the  common  statement  and  explanation  of  this  doc- 
trine given  by  orthodox  writers  ? 

The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  is  commonlv  defined  to 
be  an  eternal  personal  act  of  the  Father,  wherein,  by  necessity 
of  nature,  not  by  choice  of  will,  he  generates  the  person  (not 
the  essence)  of  the  Son,  by  communicating  to  him  the  whole 
indivisible  substance  of  the  Godhead,  without  division,  aliena- 
tion, or  change,  so  that  the  Son  is  the  express  image  of  his 
Father's  person,  and  eternally  continues,  not  from  the  Father, 
but  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son. — See  particularly 
Heb.  L  3;  Johh  x.  38;  xiv.  11;  xvii.  21.  The  principal  Scrip- 
tural support  of  the  doctrine  of  derivation  is  Jonn  v.  26. — ^Tur- 
retin,  Tom.  I.,  L.  3,  Q.  29. 

Those  theologians  who  insist  upon  this  definition  believe 
that  the  idea  of  derivation  is  necessarily  implied  in  generation; 
that  it  is  indicated  by  both  the  reciprocal  terms  Father  and 
Son,  and  by  the  entire  representation  given  in  the  Scriptures 
as  to  the  relation  and  order  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
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Father  always  standing  for  the  Godhead  considered  absolutely; 
and  they  hold  that  this  theory  is  necessary  to  the  vindication 
of  the  essential  unity  of  the  three  persons.  The  older  theo 
logians,  therefore,  styled  the  Father  itriyri  BeoTT^roi,  fountain  of 
Oodheadj  and  dtrla  dtdv,  principle  or  cause  of  the  Son,  while  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  were  botn  called  dtriaroi  (those  depend 
ing  upon  another  as  their  principle  or  cause). 

They  at  the  same  time  giiarded  the  essential  ec^uality  of  the 
Son  ana  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  by  saying,  1st,  that 
the  whole  divine  essence,  without  division  or  change,  and, 
therefore,  aU  the  divine  attributes,  were  communicated  to 
them ;  and,  2d,  that  this  communication  was  made  by  an 
etemcJ  and  necessair  act  of  the  Father,  and  not  of  his  mere 
wilL  In  all  the  early  Creeds  this  identity  as  to  essence,  and 
subordination  as  to  mode  of  subsistence  and  operation,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrases  as  above.     Oeo^  hx  Qeov,  <p<Si  ix  gxSroi; 

hiroB  itarpoi;  0ed5  dXrfiwoi  ex  Qeav  dXjfiivov;  ytvvrfieii  6v  noirfieii; 
6iioov6tor  TOO  jcarpi, 

62.  Stale  how  they  endeavored  to  guard  their  doctrine  from  aU 
(anthropomorphic  groesness. 

In  order  to  guard  their  doctrine  of  derivation  and  eternal 
S^Qeration  from  all  gross  anthropomorphic  conceptions  they 
^i^fally  maintained  that  it  was — (1)  dxpovoo^,  timeleas,  eiemcu; 
(2)  dda/iocToo^,  not  bodily,  spiritual;  (3)  doparoi,  invisible;  (4)  dxoo- 
p^rc»5,  not  a  local  transference,  a  communication  not  tvithoul  but 
^^hm  the  Godhead;  (5)  dicaBooi^  tvithovl  passion  or  change;  (6) 
^^^TiXcoi  dxardXTfjtToi,  altogether  incomprehensible, 

63.  WTuxt  is  essenlial  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
9^''^eratum  of  the  Sm? 

In  the  above  rendered  account  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
Jew  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  revealed  truth.  The  idea 
^  derivation,  as  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the 
^*ther,  appears  rather  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  revealed 
*^^  than  a  revealed  fact  itself  On  such  a  subject,  therefore, 
?  Bhould  be  held  in  su£(pense.  All  that  is  explicitly  revealed 
^  let,  the  term  Son  is  applied  to  Christ  as  the  second  person 
^  the  Godhead.  2d.  This  term,  and  the  equivalent  one,  "only 
"^gotten,"  reveal  some  relation,  within  the  Grodhead,  of  the 
^"X^n  of  the  Son  to  the  person  of  the  Father;  the  designa- 
•^^ii  Father  being  reciprocal  to  that  of  Son.  3d.  That  this  re- 
^tion  is  such  that  Father  and  Son  are  the  same  in  substance, 
^d  are  personally  equal;  that  the  Father  is  first  and  the  Son 
^^oond  in  the  order  of  revelation  and  operation,  that  the  Son 
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is  the  express  image  of  the  Father's  person,  not  the  Father  of 
the  Son's,  and  that  the  Son  is  not  from  the  Father,  but  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son. 

64.  How  may  it  be  shoum  thai  the  common  doctrine  is  not  adf- 
contradictory? 

There  is  evidently  no  inconsistency  in  the  simple  Scriptural 
statement  given  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question.  Heterodox 
controversialists,  however,  have  claimed  that  there  is  a  mani- 
fest inconsistency  in  the  orthodox  theory  that  the  Father  com- 
municates to"  the  Son  the  whole  divine  essence  without  alien- 
ating it  from  himself,  dividing  or  otherwise  changing  it.  This 
subject  does  not  fall  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  human 
logic,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  theory  involves  no  contradic- 
tion and  no  mystery  greater  than  that  involved  in  the  whole 
essence  of  God  being  at  the  same  time  present,  without  divi- 
sion or  diffusion,  to  every  point  of  space. 

65.  By  wliai  terms,  besides  that  of  ";Sbn,"  is  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  Second  Person,  and  his  relation  to  the  First  Person 
designated? 

Aoyoi  lepoS  rov  Qeovxat  Qeoi  tjv  6  Xoyo^,      The  Word  tvith  Ood^ 

and  who  is  God — John  i.  1.  Eixaov  rov  Qeov  rov  dopdrov.  The 
Image  of  the  invisible  Qod — 2  Cor  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15.  XapaxTrjp  r^i 
vfeodrddeooi  avrov.  "  The  image  or  impression  of  his  beina  or  evb- 
stance'^ — Heb.  i.  3.  Ev  fiopqi^  Beov.  The  form  of  G^od— Phil,  ii  6 ; 
*Aieavya6/ia  riji  86^7^^  dvrov.  "  The  shining  forth  of  his  ghry^^ — 
Heb.  i.  3. 

66.  What  is  the  distinction  which  some  of  the  fathers  made  be- 
ttveen  the  eternal^  the  ante-mundane^  and  the  mundane  generation  of 
the  Son? 

1st  By  his  eternal  generation  they  intended  to  mark  bia 
essential  relation  to  the  Father  as  his  consubstantial  and  eter- 
nal Son. 

2d.  By  his  ante-mundane  generation  they  meant  to  signify 
the  commencement  of  the  outgoings  of  his  energy,  and  the 
manifestation  of  his  person  beyond  the  bosom  of  the  Godhecui, 
in  the  sphere  of  external  creation,  etc. — CoL  i.  15. 

3d.  6y  his  mundane  generation  they  intended  his  supernat- 
ural birth  in  the  flesh. — Luke  L  35. 

67.  What  is  the  distinction  which  some  of  the  fathers  made  her 
ttveen  the  Xoyoi  evStdOeroS  (ratio  insita,  reason),  and  the  Xoyoi 
7tpo<poptx6i  (raUo  prclataj  reason  brought  forth,  or  expressed)? 
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T*he  orthodox  fathers  used  the  phrase  logos  endiaJthetos  to 
desiCTiate  the  Word,  whom  they  hela  to  be  a  distmct  person, 
dweUin^  from  eternity  with  the  Father.  The  ground  of  their 
use  of  this  phrase  was  a  fanciful  analogy  which  they  conceived 
existed  between  the  relation  which  the  eternal  logos  (word,  or 
reason)  (John  i  1)  sustains  to  the  Father,  and  the  relation 
which  the  reason  of  a  man  sustains  to  his  own  rational  souL 
Thus  the  loaos  endicdhetos  was  God's  own  reflective  idea  hypos- 
tatized.  They  were  led  to  this  vain  attempt  to  philosophize 
upon  an  incomprehensible  subject  by  the  influence  exerted 
npon  them  by  the  Platonic  philosophers  of  that  age,  who 
taught  a  sort  of  metaphysical  trinity,  e.  gr.,  that  in  the  one 
God  there  were  three  constituent  principles,  t6  dyaOSv,  aood- 
ness,  rovi,  intelligence,  injxv»  vitality.  Their  immediate  omect 
was  to  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  to 

Erove,  against  the  Arians,  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Son, 
rom  the  application  to  him  by  John  of  the  epithet  Xoyo'i  Beov, 
By  the  phrase  logos  propTioricos  they  intenaed  to  designate 
him  as  the  reason  ol  God  revealed,  when  he  proceeded  from  the 
Father  in  the  work  of  creation. — See  HilFs  '*  Lectures." 

The  Arians,  taking  advantage  of  the  essential  inadeauacy 
of  this  language,  confused  the  controversy  by  acknowledging 
that  the  phrase  logos  prophoricos  did  truly  apply  to  Christ,  since 
he  came  forth  from  God  as  the  flrst  and  highest  creation  and 
image  of  his  mind.  But  declaring,  with  some  color  of  truth, 
that  the  phrase  logos  endiathetos,  when  applied  to  Christ,  taught 
pure  Sabellianism,  since  it  marked  no  personal  distinction,  but 
signified  nothing  else  than  the  mind  of  the  Father  itself. 

68.  If  God  is  " ens  a  se  ipso,'  setf-existerU,  koto  can  the  Son  be 
really  (tod,  if  he  he  "Oeoj  ex  Geou,"  God  from  the  Father? 

The  objection  presented  in  this  question  does  not  press 
against  the  Scriptural  statement  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  presented  above  (Question  63),  but  solely  against  the 
theory  01  derivation  as  involved  in  the  ordinary  definition  (see 
Question  61).  Those  who  insist  upon  the  validity  of  that  view 
rebut  the  objection  by  saying  that  self-existence  is  an  attribute 
of  essence,  not  of  person.  The  Father,  as  a  person,  generates 
the  person,  not  the  essence  of  the  Son,  whose  person  is  consti- 
tatea  of  the  very  same  self-existent  essence  with  the  Father's. 
Thus  the  Son  is  dvTo^eo<>y  i,  e.,  Deus  a  se  ipso  as  to  his  essence, 
but  6«o5  ex  6eov,  God  from  God,  as  to  his  person. 

69.  What  araument  for  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ  may  be 
derived  from  the  aesignation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  Father, 
Son,  crnd  Hdy  Ghost? 
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In  the  apostolical  benediction  and  the  formula  of  baptism 
the  one  Goa  is  designated  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
The  term  Son  can  not  here  be  applied  to  Christ  as  an  official 
title,  or  as  a  miraculously  generated  man,  because,  1st,  he  is  so 
called  as  one  of  the  three  divine  persons  constituting  the  Grod- 
head.  2d.  The  term  Son  is  reciprocal  to  the  term  Father,  and 
therefore  designates  the  relation  of  the  second  person  to  the 
first  Whatever  this  relation  may  involve  besides,  it  evidently 
must  be  eternal  and  necessary,  and  includes  paternity  on  the 
part  of  the  first  person,  and  filiation  on  the  part  of  the  second. 

70.  Whit  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine  may  he  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  word  son  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  Luke  x.  22  ? 

In  both  of  these  passages  the  term  Son  is  used  to  desi^ate 
the  divine  nature  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  his  re- 
lation to  the  first  The  Son,  as  Son,  knows  and  is  known  by 
the  Father  as  Father.  He  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and  there- 
fore knows  the  Father.  He  is  infinite  in  being  and  therefore 
can  be  known  by  none  other  than  the  Father. 

71.  State  the  argument  from  John  i.  1-14. 

Here  the  eternal  Word,  who  was  God,  discovered  himself  as 
such  to  his  disciples  by  the  manifestation  of  his  native  divine 
glory,  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father."  He 
was  "  only  begotten  Son,"  therefore  as  God,  and  not  either  as 
Mediator  or  as  man. 

72.  State  the  araumerdfrom  the  appLioation  in  Scripture  of  the 
terms  fiovoytyrji,  Iprdy  begotten)  anatSioi,  {pvm)  to  the  SonsJdp 
of  Christ 

Although  many  of  God's  creatures  are  called  his  sons,  the 
phrase.  Son  of  Goo,  in  the  singular,  and  when  limited  by  the 
terms  "  own  "  and  "  only  begotten,"  is  applied  only  to  Chnst. 

Christ  is  called  "only  begotten  Son  oi  God." — John  i.  14, 18; 
iii.  16,  18;  1  John  iv.  9. 

In  John  V.  18,  Christ  calls  God  his  oivn  Father  (see  Greek). 
He  is  called  the  own  Son  of  the  Father. — ^Rom.  viii.  32. 

The  use  of  these  qualifying  terms  proves  that  Christ  is 
called  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  different  firom  that  in  which  any 
other  is  so  called.  Therefore  it  designates  him  as  God  and  not 
as  man,  nor  as  the  bearer  of  an  office. 

73.  What  is  the  argument  derived  from  John  v.  22,  and  con- 
text, and  from  John  x.  o3-37  ? 

In  the  first  passage  the  terms  Father  and  Son  are  used  to 
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designate  two  divine  and  equal  persons.     As  Son^  Christ  does 
whatsoever  the  Father  doeth,  ana  is  to  receive  equal  honor. 

In  the  second  passage,  Jesus  assumes  the  title,  ^^Son  of 
God,"  as  equivalent  to  asserting  that  he  was  God.  The  Jews 
charging  it  upon  him  as  blasphemy. 

74.  What  is  the  evidence  fumiahed  by  aiich  passages  as  speak 
of  the  mariifesUdionj  giving  or  sending  of  the  Son? 

See  1  John  iii  8;  Rom.  viii  3;  John  iiL  16,  etc. 
To  say  that  the  Son  was  sent  or  manifested  implies  that  he 
was  Son  oefore  he  was  sent  or  manifested  as  such. 

75.  State  the  argument  from  Kom.  i  3,  4 

The  argument  from  this  passage  is  twofold:  Ist.  The  Son 
of  God  is  declared  to  have  been  made  flesh,  and  therefore  must 
have  pre-existed  as  Son.  2d.  By  the  resurrection  he  was  pow- 
erfully manifested  to  be  the  Son  of  God  as  to  his  divine  nature. 
The  phrases,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of 
hdinesSy  are  evidently  anthitnetical,  designating  severally  the 
Lord's  human  and  divine  natures. 

76.  State  the  argument  from  Kom.  viiL  3. 

Here  Grod's  own  Son  was  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 
Obviously  he  must  have  pre-existed  as  such  before  he  assumed 
the  likeness  of  sinfrd  flesh,  the  assumption  of  which  certainly 
could  not  have  constituted  him  the  oum  Son  of  God. 

77.  State  the  argument  from  CoL  i  15-21. 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  sets  forth  at  length  the  nature 

*^d  glory  of  him  whom,  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  ne  had  called 

^5od  8  dear  Son.    Thus  he  proves  that  Christ  as  Son  is  the  im- 

*€r^  of  the  invisible  God,  and  that  by  him  all  things  consist,  etc. 

78.  State  the  argumentfrom  Heb.  i  5-8. 

,.     Paul  is  here  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  Christ  as  a 

?^^^irie  person.    As  divine  he  calls  him  "  the  Son,"  "  the  first 

^Sotten."    This  Son  is  brought  into  the  world,  and  therefore 

^^^^  have  pre-existed  as  sucn.     As  Son  he  is  declared  to  be 

^^^  and  to  reign  upon  an  everlasting  throne. 

79.  How  can  those  passages  which  s][)eak  of  the  Son  as  inferior 
^^  subject  to  the  Father  be  reconciled  vkth  this  doctrine? 

.    .  It  is  objected  that  such  passages  prove  that  Jesus,  as  Son, 

^  Urferior  and  subject  to  the  Father. 

,     We  answer  that  in  John  iii  13  the  "Son  of  Man"  is  said  to 
*^Ve  come  down  from  heaven,  and  to  be  in  heaven.    But  surely 
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Jesus,  as  Son  of  Man,  was  not  omnipresent.  In  Acts  xx.  28 
God  is  said  to  purchase  his  church  with  his  own  blood;  but 
surely  Christ,  as  God,  did  not  shed  his  blood.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  it  is  the  common  usage  of  Scripture  to  designate 
the  single  person  of  the  God-man  by  a  title  belonging  to  him 
as  the  possessor  of  one  nature,  while  the  condition,  attribute, 
relation,  or  action  predicated  of  him  is  true  only  of  the  other 
nature.  Thus  in  the  passages  in  question  he  is  called  "  Son  of 
God,"  because  he  is  the  eternal  Word,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father,  because  he  is  also  man 
and  mediator. 

(II.)  The  relation  which  the  third  Person  sustains  to  thb 

FIRST  AND   SECOND,  OR  THE  ETERNAL  PROCESSION   OF   THE    HoLY  GhOST. 

80.  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  Spirit,  and  the  usage  of 
its  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents? 

The  English  word  spirit  is  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  breathy 
wind,  air,  life,  sotd,  which  in  turn  is  from  the  verb  spiro,  to 
breathe.    The  equivalent  Hebrew  word,  rin,  has  a  perfectly 

analogous  usage.  1st.  Its  primary  sense  is  wind,  air  in  mo- 
tion. Gen.  viii.  1 ;  then,  2d,  breath,  the  breath  of  life,  Gen.  vi 
17;  Job  xvii.  1;  3d,  animal  soul,  vital  principle  in  men  and 
animals,  1  Sam.  xxx.  12 ;  4th,  rational  soul  of  man.  Gen.  xli.  8, 
and  hence,  metaphorically,  disposition,  temperament.  Num.  v. 
14;  5  th,  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  Gen.  i.  2;  Ps.  li.  11. — Gesenius*  "Lex." 
The  equivalent  Greek  word,  itvev/ioc,  has  also  the  same  usage. 
It  is  derived  from  itveo),  to  breathe,  to  Now,  It  signifies,  Ist, 
breath.  Rev.  xi.  11;  2d,  air  in  motion,  John  iii.  8;  3d,  the  vital 
principle,  Matt,  xxvii.  50;  4th,  the  rational  soul,  spoken  (1)  of 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  Heb.  xiL  23;  (2)  of  devils, 
Matt.  X.  1;  (3)  of  angels,  Heb.  i.  14;  (4)  the  Spirit  of  God, 
spoken  of  God,  a,  absolutely  as  an  attribute  of  his  essence,  John 
iv.  24;  and  b  as  the  personal  designation  of  the  third  person  of 
the  Trinity,  who  is  called  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Acts  xvi.  6,  7;  Rom.  viii.  9;  2  Cor.  iii.  17;  GaL  iv.  6; 
Phil.  i.  19;  IPet.  i.  IL 

81.  Why  is  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  called  the  Spirit  ? 

As  the  one  indivisible  divine  essence  which  is  common  to 
each  of  the  divine  persons  alike  is  spiritual,  this  term,  as  the 
personal  designation  of  the  third  person,  can  not  be  intended  to 
signify  the  fact  that  he  is  a  spirit  as  to  his  essence,  but  rather 
to  mark  what  is  peculiar  to  his  person,  i  e.,  his  personal  relation 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  opera- 
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tion  ad  eodrcL  Ab  the  reciprocal  epithets  Father  and  Son  are 
used  to  indicate,  so  far  forth,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  first 
and  second  nersons,  so  the  epithets.  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  Spirit 
of  the  Son,  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  applied 
to  the  third  person  to  indicate,  so  far  forth,  the  relation  oi  the 
third  person  to  the  first  and  second. 

82.  Why  is  he  called  Hdy  Spirit? 

As  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  essence,  and  the 
glory  equally  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  it  can  not  be 
applied  m  any  pre-eminent  sense  as  a  personal  characteristic 
to  the  third  person.  It  indicates,  therefore,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  operation.  He  is  called  the  Hdy  Spirit  because  he  is  the 
author  of  holiness  throughout  the  universe.  As  the  Son  is  also 
styled  Logos,  or  God,  the  Kevealer,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God, 
the  Operator,  the  end  and  glory  of  whose  work  in  the  moral 
world  is  holiness,  as  in  the  physical  world  beauty. 

83.  Why  is  he  called  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

This  phrase  expresses  his  divinity,  his  relation  to  the  God- 
head as  himself  God,  1  Cor.  iL  11 ;  his  intimate  personal  relation 
to  the  Father  as  his  consubstantial  spirit  proceeding  from  him, 
John  XV.  26;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  the  divine  Spirit,  which 

proceeding  from  God  operates  upon  the  creature,  rs.  civ.  30; 

1  Pet  iv.  14. 

84  Why  is  the  third  person  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 

See  GraL  iv.  6;  Rom.  viii.  9;  Phil.  i.  19;  1  Peter  i.  11.     As 
e  form  of  expression  is  identical  in  the  several  phrases,  Spirit 
God,  and  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  as  the  Scriptures,  with  one 
ception,  John  xv.  26,  uniformly  predicate  every  thing  of  the 
^lation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  that  they  predicate  of  the  rela- 
^on  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  it  appears  evident  that  he  is 
ailed  Spirit  of  the  Son  for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  called 
pirit  otGod. 

This  phrase  also  additionally  sets  forth  the  official  relation 
hich  the  Spirit  in  his  agency  in  the  work  of  redemption 
TLstains  to  the  God-man,  in  talmig  of  his,  and  showing  them 
us,  John  xvi  14. 


85.  What  is  meant  by  the  theological  phrascy  Procession  of  the 
Sdy  Ghost? 

Theologians  intend  by  this  phrase  to  designate  the  rela- 
taon  which  the  third  person  sustains  to  the  first  and  second, 
therein  by  an  eternal  and  necessary,  i  ei,  not  voluntsuiy,  act 
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of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  their  whole  identical  divine  essence, 
without  alienation,  division,  or  change,  is  communicated  to  the 
Holy  Ghost 

86.  Whjai  diaUnction  do  theologians  make  lettveen  ^^ procession  " 
and  ^^ generation?'' 

As  this  entire  subject  infinitely  transcends  the  measure  of 
our  faculties,  we  can  do  nothing  further  than  classify  and  con- 
trast those  predicates  which  inspiration  has  applied  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Father  and  Son  with  those  which  it  has  applied  to  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son. 

Thus  Turretin,  Vol.  I.,  L.  3.,  Q.  31.  They  diflFer,  "  1st.  As  U> 
source^  the  Son  emanates  from  the  Father  only,  but  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  at  the  same  time.  2d.  As  to  mode. 
The  Son  emanates  in  the  way  of  generation,  which  aflFects  not 
onlv  personality,  but  similitude,  on  account  of  which  the  Son  is 
called  the  image  of  the  Father,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
receives  the  property  of  communicating  the  same  essence  to 
another  person ;  out  the  Spirit,  by  the  way  of  spiration,  which 
eflFects  only  personality,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  person 
who  proceeds  does  not  receive  the  properly  of  communicating 
the  same  essence  to  another  person.  3d.  As  to  order.  The  Son 
is  second  person,  and  the  Spirit  third,  and  though  both  are  eter- 
nal, without  beginning  or  succession,  yet,  in  our  mode  of  con- 
ception, generation  precedes  procession."  The  technical  terms 
used  to  express  these  two  mysteries  are  riyv7j6tiy  generation 
generaJtioTi,    *Exic6pev6tiy  exicEmln^y  processio,  missio,  procession. 

"The  schoolmen  vainly  attempted  to  found  a  distinction 
between  generation  and  spiration  upon  the  different  operations 
of  the  divine  intellect  and  the  divine  will.  They  say  the  Son 
was  generated  jper  modum  inteBedus,  whence  he  is  called  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Spirit  proceeds  j^er  modum  vduntaiis,  whence 
he  is  called  Love." 

87.  What  is  the  Scripture  ground /or  this  doctrine? 

What  we  remarked  above  (Question  53),  concerning  the 
common  theological  definition  oi  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  holds  true  also  with  reference  to  the  common  definition 
of  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.,  that  in  order 
to  make  the  method  of  the  divine  unity  in  Trinity  more  appar- 
ent, theolo^ans  have  pressed  the  idea  of  derivation  and  sub- 
ordination m  the  order  of  personal  subsistence  too  far.  This 
ground  is  at  once  sacred  and  mysterious.  The  points  given 
by  Scripture  are  not  to  be  pressed  nor  speculated  upon,  but 
received  and  confessed  nakedly. 

The  data  of  inspiration  are  simply  as  follows:  1st.  Father, 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  divine  persons,  possess  from  eter- 
nity the  one  whole  identical,  indivisible,  unchangeable  essence. 
2d.  The  Father  from  his  characteristic  personal  name,  and  the 
order  in  which  his  name  uniformly  .occurs  in  Scripture,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Son  is  called  his  and  his  only  begotten, 
and  that  the  Spirit  is  called  his,  the  one  proceedmg  from  him, 
and  from  the  order  of  his  manifestation  and  operation  ad  extra, 
is  evidently  in  some  way  first  in  order  of  personal  subsistence 
relatively  to  the  Son  and  Spirit  3d.  For  the  same  reason  (see 
below.  Question  89)  the  Son,  in  the  order  of  personal  subsist- 
ence, is  before  the  Spirit  4th.  What  the  real  nature  of  these 
distinctions  in  the  order  of  personal  subsistence  may  be  is  made 
known  to  us  only  so  far— (1.)  That  it  involves  no  distinction 
as  to  time,  since  all  are  alike  eternal.  (2.)  It  does  not  depend 
upon  any  voluntary  action,  for  that  would  make  the  second 
person  dependent  upon  the  first,  and  the  third  upon  the  first 
and  second,  while  tney  are  all  "equal  in  power  and  glory." 
(3.^  It  is  such  a  relation  that  the  second  person  is  eternally 
only  beffotten  Son  of  the  first,  and  the  third  is  eternally  the 
Spirit  of  the  first  and  second. 

88.  What  toas  the  difference  betiveen  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
on  this  doctrine  ? 

The  £eunous  Coimcil  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325,  while  so  accurately 
defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  lefl  the  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  vague  form  in  which 
it  stood  in  the  ancient  creed,  "in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  the 
heresy  of  Macedonius,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  having  sprung  up  in  the  meantime,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  381,  completed  the  testimony  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  thus,  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  Author 
of  Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 

There  subsequently  arose  a  controversy  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  Scriptures  do  or  do  not  represent  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  sustaining  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  Son  that  he 
does  to  the  Father.  This  the  Latins  generally  affirmed,  and  at 
the  third  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Toledo,  a.  d.  589,  they  added 
the  word  JUioque  (and  the  Son)  to  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  making  the  clause  read  "  Credimus 
in  Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  k  Patre  FUioque  procedit"  The  Greek 
Church  violently  opposed  this,  and  to  this  day  reject  it  For 
a  short  time  they  were  satisfied  with  the  compromise,  "The 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,"  which  was 
finally  rejected  by  both  parties.  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed, 
as  amended  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  is  the  one  now  adopted 
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by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  recognized  by  all  Protestante^ 
currently  bearing  the  title  of  "Nicene  Creed." 

89.  How  may  it  he  proved  thaJt^  as  far  as  revealed^  the  Spirit 
svstains  predsdy  the  same  rdajbion  to  the  Son  which  he  does  to  the 
Father? 

The  epithet  "  Spirit "  is  the  characteristic  personal  designa- 
tion of  the  third  Person.  Whatever  is  revealed  of  his  eternal 
and  necessary  personal  relation  to  either  the  Father  or  the  Son 
is  indicated  by  this  word.  Yet  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  He  possesses  the  same 
identical  essence  of  the  Son  as  of  the  Father.  The  Son  sends 
and  operates  through  the  Spirit  as  the  Father  doe&  Wherever 
their  Spirit  is  there  both  Father  and  Son  are  revealed,  and 
there  thev  exercise  their  power. — John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26; 
xvL  7.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  phrase,  "  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father"  (John  xv.  26),  the  Scriptures  apply 
precisely  the  same  predicates  to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Son  that  they  do  to  his  relation  to  the  Father. 

90.  What  office  does  the  Spirit  discharge  in  the  economy  of 
redemption? 

In  the  economy  of  redemption,  as  universally  in  all  the  act- 
ings of  the  Godhead  upon  the  creature,  God  the  Son  is  the 
revealed  God,  God  as  known,  and  God  the  Spirit  is  that  divine 
person  who  exerts  his  ener^  immediately  upon  and  in  the 
creature.  He  is  styled  in  this  relation  in  the  creed  ro  Kvfnor, 
xdt  TO  CoooTcotov.  The  Lord,  and  the  Giver  of  life.  For  a  more 
detailed  answer  see  Chapter  XXIV.,  on  "The  Mediatorial  Office 
of  Christ,"  Question  9. 

(III.)  The  Personal  Properties  peculiar  to  each  of  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  their  Order  of  Operation  ad  extra. 

91.  What  is  the  theciogical  meaning  of  the  word  property  as 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  and  what  are  severally  the 
personal  properties  of  eaeh  Person  of  the  Godhead 

The  attributes  of  God  are  the  perfections  of  the  divine  es- 
sence, and  therefore  common  to  each  of  the  three  persons,  who 
cure  "the  same  in  substance,"  and  therefore  "equal  in  power 
and  glory."  These  have  been  discussed  under  Chapter  VIII. 
The  properties  of  each  divine  person,  on  the  other  nand,  are 
those  peculiar  modes  of  personal  subsistence  whereby  each 
divine  person  is  constituted  as  such,  and  that  peculiar  order 
of  operation  whereby  each  person  is  distin^ished  from  the 
others.     The  peculiar  distinguishing  properties  which  belong 
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\.o  each  Person  severally  is  called  technically  his  chjaraier  hy- 
postaiicus— personal  character. 

As  far  as  these  are  revealed  to  ns  the  personal  properties  of 
the  Father  are  as  follows:  He  is  begotten  by  none,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  none;  he  is  the  Father  of  the  Son,  having  begotten 
him  frt)m  eternity;  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  him  and  is  his 
Spirit.  Thus  he  is  the  first  in  order  and  in  operation,  sending 
and  operating  through  the  Son  and  Spirit. 

The  personal  properties  of  the  Son  are  as  follows :  He  is  the 
Son,  from  eternity  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.  The  Spirit 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  even  as  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
he  is  sent  by  the  Father,  whom  he  reveals:  he,  even  as  the 
Father,  sends  and  operates  through  the  Spirit 

The  personal  properties  of  the  Spirit  are  as  follows:  He  is 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  eternity  proceeding 
from  them:  he  is  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they  operat- 
ing through  him;  he  operates  immediately  upon  the  creature. 

92.  What  kind  of  subordinaJtion  did  the  early  toritera  attribute 
to  fie  second  and  third  persons  in  relation  to  the  first  ? 

They  held,  as  above  shown,  that  the  eternal  generation  of 

the  Son  by  the  Father,  and  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  involved  in  both  instances 

tte  derivation  of  essence.     They  illustrated  their  idea  of  this 

eternal  and  necessary  act  of  communication  by  the  example  of 

*  iaminous  body,  which  necessarily  radiates  light  the  whole 

Period  of  its  existence.     Thus  the  Son  is  defined  in  the  words 

f  the  Nicene  Creed,  "God  of  God,  Li^ht  of  Light"    Thus  as 

^^  radiance  of  the  sun  is  coeval  with  its  existence,  and  of  the 

^TxxQ  essence  as  its  source,  by  this  illustration  they  designed 

^  ^gnify  their  belief  in  the  identity  and  consequent  equality 

^J  tie  divine  persons  as  to  essence,  and  the  relative  subordina- 

^^Xi  of  the  second  to  the  first,  and  of  the  third  to  the  first 

^5-^  second,  as  to  personal  subsistence  and  consequent  order 

"f^    ^peratioA.  ^ 

93.  Whai  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  firsts  second^  and 
^^^^  in  reference  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 

^  These  terms  are  severally  applied  to  the  persons  of  the 
\  ^nity  because — 1st  The  Scriptures  uniformly  state  their  names 
^^  this  order.     2d.  The  personal  designations.  Father  and  Son, 
^^d  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  indicate  this  order  of 
P^irsonal  subsistence.     3d.  Their  respective  modes  of  operation 
^  extra  is  always  in  this  order.     Tne  Father  sends  and  oper- 
ates through  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  Son  send  and  operate 
13 
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through  the  Spirit  The  Scriptures  never  either  directly  or 
indirectly  indicate  the  reverse  order. 

As  to  the  outward  bearing  of  the  Godhead  upon  the  crea- 
ture it  would  appear,  that  the  Father  is  revealed  only  as  he  is 
seen  in  the  Son,  who  is  the  eternal  Logos,  or  divine  W  ord,  the 
express  image  of  the  Father's  person.  **No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  anv  time,  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." — John  i  18.  And  tiie 
Father  and  Son  act  irmaediatdy  upon  the  creature  only  through 
the  Spirit. 

"The  Father  is  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  invisible, 
without  form,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see." 

"The  Son  is  all  the  fiilness  of  the  Godhead  manifested." 

"The  Spirit  is  all  the  Alness  of  the  Godhead  acting  im- 
mediately upon  the  creature,  and  thus  making  manifest  the 
Father  in  the  image  of  the  Son,  and  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit." — "Higher  Christian  Life,"  by  Kev.  W.  E.  Boardman, 
p.  105. 

94.  How  can  the  assumption  ofpersoTud  distinctions  in  the  Ghdr 
head  be  reconciled  tvith  the  divine  unity? 

Although  this  tripersonal  constitution  of  the  Godhead  is 
altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of  reason,  and  is  ascertained  to 
us  only  through  a  supernatural  revelation,  there  is  evidently 
no  contradiction  in  the  twofold  proposition,  that  God  is  one, 
and  yet  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  that  one  God.  They 
are  one  in  one  sense,  and  threefold  in  an  entirely  different 
sense.  The  eternal,  self-existent,  divine  essence,  constituting 
all  those  divine  perfections  called  attributes  of  God  is,  in  the 
same  sense  and  degree,  common  to  all  the  persons.  In  this 
sense  they  are  one.  But  this  divine  essence  exists  eternally 
as  Father,  and  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost,  distinguished  by 
personal  properties.  In  this  sense  they  are  three.  We  believe 
this,  not  because  we  imderstand  it,  but  because  thus  God  has 
revealed  himself. 

95.  How  can  the  separcUe  incarnation  of  the  Son  be  reconciled 
with  the  divine  unity  ? 

The  Son  is  identical  with  the  Father  and  Spirit  as  to  essence, 
but  distinct  from  them  as  to  personal  subsistence.  In  the  incar- 
nation, the  divine  essence  of  the  Son  was  not  made  man,  but 
as  a  divine  person  he  entered  into  a  personal  relation  with  the 
human  nature  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  This  did  not  consti- 
tute a  new  person,  but  merely  introduced  a  new  element  into 
liis  eternal  person.     It  was  the  personal  union  of  the  Son  with 
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a  human  soul  and  body,  and  not  any  chani^e  either  in  the 
divine  essence,  or  in  the  personal  relation  oi  the  Son  to  the 
Father  or  the  Spirit. 

Heretioal  OpmioNS. 

96.  What  are  the  three  greaJt  points  which  together  embrace  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  revealed  in  Scripture^  and  the  apparent 
inreooncilability  of  which^  with  each  other ^  occasions  the  great  objec- 
tion to  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  heretics  of  aU  classes? 

The  three  great  points  are  as  follows.     1st.  There  is  abso- 
lutely but  one  God,  but  one  self-existent,  eternal,  immutable, 
spiritual  substance.     2d.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  each 
equally  this  one  God — are  each  in  common  constituted  of  the 
whole  of  this  inalienable  indivisible  essence,  having  the  same 
identical  numerical  essence,  and  the  same  identical  attributes. 
3d.  Nevertheless  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  distinct 
persons,  distinguished  each  by  his  several  personal  properties. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  only  created  spirits  of 
'which  we  know  any  thing,  every  person  is  a  separate  spiritual 
essence,  and  distinct  personality  is  definitely  discriminated  by 
^xiumerical  diflference  of  attribute.     We  can  not  conceive  how 
"three  persons  can  have  among  them  but  one  intelligence  and 
^)ne  will. 

Hence  all  heresies  on  this  subject  have  spnmg  from  one 
other  of  three  distinct  tendencies,  or  eflforts  to  disembarrass 
his  doctrine  of  its  apparent  inconsistencies  by  the  denial  or 
abatement  of  one  or  other  of  its  three  constituent  elements. 
"Thus — 1st  One  tendency  is  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by 
^lenying  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  person- 
^ty  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  makes  God  the  Father  the  only 
^vme  Person  and  the  possessor  of  the  only  divine  substance. 
2d.  A  second  heretical  tendency  is  to  deny  the  divine  unity 
<and  to  maintain  the  co-existence  of  three  distinct  Gods,  distinct 
in  essence  as  well  as  in  person.     3d.  The  third  heretical  ten- 
dency is  to  press  the  divine  unity  so  far  as  to  make  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  one  and  the  same  identical  Person  as  well 
as  the  same  divine  essence,  admitting  them  only  to  be  differ- 
ent names,  or  different  aspects  or  frinctions  of  the  one  divine 
Person. 

97.  What  different  opinions  have  been  hdd  by  those  who  deny 
the  divinity  of  Uhrist,  and  either  the  divinity  or  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

Ist.  That  of  the  Humanitarians,  or  those  who  maintain  that 
Christ  is  a  mere  Man.     These  in  the  early  Church  were  known 
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by  the  name  of  Ebionites,  and  Alogi — the  deniers  of  the  Logos, 
while  in  the  Modern  Church  they  are  known  as  Socinians.  For 
a  statement  of  the  History  and, Doctrine  of  the  Socinians,  see 
above,  Chapter  VI.,  Ques.  11  and  13.  Those  who  have  held 
that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  have  differed  among  themselves  as 
to  whether  he  was  miraculously  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  or  not,  and  as  to  the  question  of  his  supernatural  en- 
dowments as  a  prophet,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  honor  and 
obedience  owed  irom  us  to  him.  Some  admit  that  he  possessed 
a  supernatural  divine  commission  and  qualification  beyond  that 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  prophet  Others  deny  the  supernat- 
ural element  altogether,  and  regard  him  as  a  mere  man  natu- 
rally endowed  with  a  very  superior  moral  and  religious  genius 

All  of  this  class,  of  course,  hold  that  God  is  one  Person  as 
well  as  one  essence,  and  for  the  most  part  they  regard  the  term 
Holy  Ghost  as  only  a  designation  of  the  divine  energy  exer- 
cised in  human  affairs.  Some  of  the  German  Rationalists,  who 
for  the  most  part  agree  with  the  Socinians,  hold  that  the  phrase 
Holv  Ghost  properly  designates  the  one  divine  person  working 
in  the  world  of  nature — Creation  and  Providence.  Others  hold 
it  designates  God  in  the  church. 

2d.  The  Grvostics^  as  a  general  class,  held  that  the  supreme 
God  is  one  alike  in  essence  and  in  Person,  and  that  from  him 
emanates  different  orders  of  spiritual  beings,  none  of  them  in 
any  proper  sense  God,  yet  all  divine,  since  they  all  proceeded 
by  way  of  emanation  from  him.  These  are  called  ^ons.  The 
Old  Testament  Jehovah,  or  Creator,  was  one  of  these  ^ons,  of 
which  class  Christ  was  one  of  the  greatest.  The  entire  sum 
of  these  -^ons  constituted,  in  the  view  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Ttdv  TO  nXiipGoj^a  tt/?  Gfio'rj/ros,  the  entire  sum  of  all  the  actual 
or  possible  self-revelations,  or  self-communications,  of  the  un- 
approachable Godhead,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  to  be 
alone  and  fully  realized  in  Christ. — Col.  ii.  9. 

3d.  The  earlier  Nominal  Trinitarians.  *'  In  their  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  Son  is  not  a  svbsistenoe 
(^vieodradis)  in  the  Essence,  but  only  an  effluence  {dvva/in)  or  en- 
ergy issuing  from  it,  hence  they  could  not  logically  assert  the 
union  of  the  divine  nature^  or  the  very  substance  of  the  Grod- 
head  with  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  A  merely  effluent  energy 
proceeding  from  the  deity,  and  entering  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  indwelling  inspiration  kindred 
to  that  of  the  prophets."— Shedd's  "Hist.  Chnst.  Doc,"  Book 
III.,  Ch.  5,  §  1.  , 

4th.  The  Avians,  so  called  from  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria during  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  great 
opponent  of  Athanasius.     He  maintained  that  the  Godhead 
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consists  of  one  eternal  {)er8on,  who  in  the  beginning,  before 
all  worlds,  created  in  his  own  image  a  super-angelic  being 
(kTtpoov6\oy — of  a  different  essence),  his  only  begotten  Son, 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  by  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds.  The  first  and  greatest  creature  thus  created, 
through  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  full- 
ness of  time  this  Son  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  NazaretL 

4th.  The  doctrine  of  the  Semiarians.  This  party  was  so 
called  as  occupying  middle  ground  between  the  Arians  and 
the  Orthodox.  They  held  that  the  absolute,  self-existent  God 
was  one  person,  but  that  the  Son  was  a  divine  person  of  a 
glorious  essence,  like  to  {onoiox}6iov\  but  not  identical  with 
[oiio6v6iov)  that  of  the  Father,  and  from  eternity  begotten  by 
the  Father  by  a  free  exercise  of  will  and  power,  and  therefore 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  him.  This  was  the  view 
first  disseminated  by  Origen,  ana  advocated  with  great  power 
at  the  council  of  Nice  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  Semiarians  agreed  with  the 
Arians  m  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  first  and  most  glo- 
rious creature  of  the  Son,  but  that  the  majority  regarded  the 
^words  "Holjr  Spirit,"  as  significant  of  a  divine  energy,  or  as  a 
«ynonym  ol  the  word  God. — See  Neander's  "Ch.  Hist,"  Tor- 
Tey's  translation.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  419,  420. 

98.  Whai  was  the  position  of  those  who  somht  to  relieve  the  dif- 
JicuUy  of  the  doctrine  by  denying  tlie  divine  unity  ? 

These  were  the  Tritheists,  who  admitted  that  there  were 
three  6v6iai  mmierically  considered,  as  well  as  three  vnodradeii 
in  the  Godhead.  They  held  the  idea  of  6v6ia  (essence)  by 
which  the  essence  was  expressed,  should  be  understood  as  the 
mere  concept  of  a  genus,  and  the  vit66ra6ii  as  an  individual 
(a  species)  falling  imder  this  generic  conception.  "That  is 
there  are  three  Gods,  generically  one,  individually  distinct." 
John  Ascusnages  of  Constantinople,  and  John  Philoponus  of 
Alexandria  (of  the  latter  part  of  sixth  century)  were  leaders 
of  the  Tritheists. — Smith's  edition  of  Hagenbach's  "Hist,  of 
Doc.,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  267,  268. 

99.  What  was  theposition  of  those  who  pressed  tJie  divine  unity 
in  opposition  to  the  Tritheists  so  far  as  to  maJce  Father^  8on^  and 
Holy  Ghost  one  Person  as  well  as  one  essence? 

The  MonarchianSj  so  called  because  they  rejected  the  Triad 
and  maintained  the  Monad,  or  absolute  unity  as  to  person 
as  well  as  to  essence  in  the  Godhead,  were  of  several  Kinds; 
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some,  as  the  Alogi,  were  very  much  the  same  as  the  modem 
Unitarian^  which  term  is  intended  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Others,  as  Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor,  circum.  a.  d.  200;  Noetus  of 
Smyrna,  circum.  a.  d.  230,  and  Beryl  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  cir- 
cum. A.  D.  250,  held  that  this  one  single  divine  Person  became 
incarnate  in  the  man  Christ,  and  hence  they  were  called  Patri- 
passians.  "Sabellius,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  adopted  the  notions  of  the  ear- 
lier Monarchians,  and  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
propoimded  by  Origen  and  his  followers,  that  the  appellations 
ratner.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  only  so  many  difierent  man- 
ifestations and  names  oi  one  and  the  same  divine  being.  He 
thus  converted  the  objective  and  real  distinction  of  persons 
(a  Trinity  of  essence)  into  a  merely  suWective  and  modalistio 
view  (the  Trinity  of  manifestation)." — Smith's  edition  of  Ha- 
genbach's  "Hist,  of  Doctrine,"  Vol.  L,  p.  246.  "They  affirmed 
that  there  is  only  one  divine  Person.  This  one  only  Person 
conceived  of  in  his  abstract  simplicity  and  eternity  was  de- 
nominated God  the  Father;  but  in  his  incarnation,  he  was 
denominated  God  the  Son.  Sometimes  a  somewhat  diflferent 
mode  of  apprehension  and  statement  was  employed.  God  in 
his  concealed,  unrevealed  nature  and  being  was  denominated 
God  the  Father,  and  when  he  comes  forth  from  the  depths  of 
his  essence,  creating  a  universe,  and  revealing  and  communi- 
cating himself  to  it,  he  therein  takes  on  a  diflferent  relation, 
and  assumes  another  denomination;  namely,  God  the  Son,  or 
the  Logos." — Shedd's  "History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Book 
in.,  Ch.  2,  §  2. 

100.  By  whcd  considerations  may  U  he  shoum  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  a/undarriental  dernerU  of  the  Oospd? 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  refinements  of  theological  spec- 
ulations upon  this  subject  are  essential  points  of  faith,  but 
simply  that  it  is  essential  to  salvation  to  believe  in  the  three 
persons  in  one  Godhead,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  1st.  The  only  true  God  is  that  God  who  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  very  end  of  the 
gospel  is  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  that  God  precisely 
m  the  aspect  in  which  he  has  revealed  himself  Every  other 
conception  of  God  presents  a  false  god  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science. There  can  be  no  mutual  toleration  without  treason. 
Socinians,  Arians,  and  Trinitarians  worship  difierent  Gods. 

2d.  The  Scriptures  explicitly  assert  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  true  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent  is  eternal 
life,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  honor  the  Son  even  as  we  honor 
the  Father. — John  v.  23;  xiv.  1;  xvii.  3;  1  John  ii.  23;  v,  20. 
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3A  In  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  church  we  are 
baptized  into  the  name  of  every  several  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Matt  zxviiL  19. 

4th.  The  whole  plan  of  redemption  in  all  its  parts  is  founded 
upon  it  Justification,  sanctification,  adoption,  and  all  else  that 
makes  the  gospel  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  this  fundamental  truth. 

5th.  As  an  historical  fact  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  what- 
ever church  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  abandoned  or 
obscured,  every  other  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has 
gone  with  it 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DECREES  OF  GOD  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  What  are  the  decrees  of  Ood? 

See  "  Con.  of  Faith,"  chap,  iii  "  Larger  Cat.,"  Q.  12,  and 
"  Shorter  Cat.,"  Q.  7. 

The  decree  of  God  is  his  eternal,  unchangeable,  holy,  wise, 
and  sovereign  purpose,  comprehending  at  once  all  things  that 
ever  were  or  will  be  in  their  causes,  conditions,  successions, 
and  relations,  and  determining  their  certain  futurition.  The 
several  contents  of  this  one  eternal  purpose  are,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  necessarily  conceived  of  by  us  in 
partial  aspects,  and  in  logical  relations,  and  are  therefore  slyled 
Degrees. 

2.  Iloto  are  the  acts  of  God  dassified^  and  to  which  doss  do 
tlieologians  refer  the  decrees  ? 

All  conceivable  divine  actions  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1st.  Those  actions  which  are  immanent  and  intrinsicy  belong- 
ing essentially  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  and  which 
bear  no  reference  whatever  to  any  existence  without  the  God- 
head. These  are  the  acts  of  eternal  and  necessary  generation, 
whereby  the  Son  springs  from  the  Father,  and  of  eternal  and 
necessary  procession,  whereby  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  all  those  actions  whatsoever  involved 
in  tlio  mutual  society  of  the  divine  persona 

2d.  Tliose  actions  which  are  extrinsic  and  transient^  t.  6.,  those 
free  actions  proceeding  from  God  and  terminating  upon  the 
oivature,  occurring  successively  in  time,  as  God's  acts  m  crea- 
tion, providence,  and  gi*ace. 

M,  The  third  class  are  like  the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
intrinsio  and  immanent,  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
im(\iro  and  permanent  states  of  the  divine  mind,  but  they  differ, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  class,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
rt^Hpeot  to  the  whole  dependent  creation  exterior  to  the  God- 
hiMnl.  Tlieso  are  the  eternal  and  immutable  decrees  of  God  re- 
spocting  all  beings  and  events  whatsoever  exterior  to  himself. 
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3.  What  18  the  essential  nature  and  source  of  the  difficulties  which 
oppress  the  human  reason  when  speculating  on  this  smject? 

These  difficulties  all  have  their  ground  in  the  perfectly  in- 
scrutable relations  of  the  eternal  to  the  temporal,  of  the  infi- 
nite to  the  finite,  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty  .to  man's  free 
s^ency,  and  of  the  imquestionable  fact  of  tne  origination  of 
sin  to  the  holiness,  goocmess,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  They 
are  peculiar  to  no  system  of  theology,  but  press  equally  upon 
any  system  which  acknowledges  the  existence  and  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  the  moral  agency  of  man.  They  have 
I)erplexed  heathen  philosophers  of  old,  and  deists  in  modern 
times,  and  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Arminians  just  as  sorely 
as  Calvinista 

4.  From  whjaJtfioced  point  of  view  are  we  to  start  in  the  study 
of  this  subject? 

A  self-existent,  independent,  all-perfect,  and  unchangeable 
God,  existing  alone  from  eternity,  began  to  create  the  universe 
physical  and  moral  in  an  absolute  vacuum,  moved  to  do  so 
from  motives  and  with  reference  to  ends,  and  according  to 
ideas  and  plans,  wholely  interior  and  self-prompted.  Also,  if 
God  governs  the  universe,  he  must,  as  an  intelligent  being, 
govern  it  according  to  a  plan ;  and  this  plan  must  be  perfect  m 
its  comprehension,  reaching  to  all  details.  If  he  has  a  plan 
now,  he  must  have  had  the  same  plan  unchanged  firom  the  be- 
ginning. The  decree  of  God  therefore  is  the  act  of  an  infinite, 
absolute,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  sovereign  person,  com- 
prehending a  plan  includmg  all  his  works  of  all  kinds,  great 
and  small,  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  an  unending  eter- 
nity. It  must  therefore  be  incomprehensible,  and  it  can  not  be 
conditioned  by  any  thing  exterior  to  God  himself — since  it  was 
matured  before  any  thing  exterior  to  him  existed,  and  hence  it- 
self embraces  and  determines  all  these  supposed  exterior  things 
and  all  the  conditions  of  them  forever. 

5.  Whojb  is  the  distinction  hettoeen  forehnowledge  andforeordi- 
natunij  and  what  is  the  general  position  of  the  JSocinians  on  this 
point? 

Foreknowledge  is  an  act  of  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God, 
knowing  from  aU  eternity,  without  change,  the  certain  fiituri- 
.  tion  of  all  events  of  every  class  whatsoever  that  ever  will  come 
to  pass. 

Foreordination  is  an  act  of  the  infinitely  intelligent,  fore- 
knowing, righteous,  and  benevolent  will  of  God  from  all  eter- 
nity determining  the  certain  fiiturition  of  all  events  of  every  class 
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whatsoever  that  come  to  pass.  Foreknowledge  recognizes  the 
certain  futurition  of  events,  while  foreordination  makes  them 
certainly  future. 

Socinians  admit  that  the  foreknowledge  and  the  foreordi- 
nation of  God  are  co-extensive,  but  they  limit  both  to  such 
events  in  creation  and  providence  as  God  has  determined  to 
do  by  his  own  immediate  agency,  or  to  bring  about  through 
the  agency  of  such  second  causes  as  act  under  the  law  of 
necessity.  They  deny  that  God  has  either  foreordained  or 
foreknown  the  voluntary  actions  of  free  agents,  which  from 
their  very  nature  are  contingent,  and  not  objects  of  knowledge 
until  after  their  occurrence. 

6.  Whai  is  the  position  of  the  Arminians  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Arminians  agree  with  the  Socinians  in  denying  that 
God  foreordains  the  voluntary  acts  of  free  agents,  or  in  any 
way  whatever  determines  them  beforehand  to  be  certainly 
future.  But  they  differ  from  the  Socinians  and  agree  with  us 
in  holding  that  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  God  extends 
equally  to  all  events,  as  well  to  those  in  their  nature  con- 
tingent, as  to  those  produced  by  second  causes  acting  under 
the  law  of  necessity.  They  hold  that  he  foresees  with  absolute 
certainty  from  all  etemitv  the  futmition  of  the  free  actions  of 
moral  agents,  and  that  he  embraces  and  adjusts  them  in  his 
eternal  plan — which  plan  embraces  all  things,  the  free  actions 
of  moral  agents  as  simply  foreseen,  and  the  actions  of  neces- 
sary agents  as  absolutely  foreordained. 

7.  State  under  several  heads  the  Ccdmnistic  doctrine  on  this 
subject. 

Ist.  God  foreknows  all  events  as  certainly  fixture  beoauae  he 
has  decreed  them  and  thus  made  them  certainly  fiiture. 

2d.  God's  decree  relates  equally  to  all  fiiture  events  of  every 
kind,  to  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents,  as  well  as  to  action 
of  necessary  agents,  to  sinful  as  well  aa  morally  right  action& 

3d.  Some  things  God  has  eternally  decreed  to  do  himself  im- 
mediately, e.  a.,  creation ;  other  things  to  bring  to  pass  through 
the  action  oi  second  causes  acting  under  a  law  of  necessity, 
and  again  other  things  he  has  decreed  to  prompt  or  to  permit 
free  agents  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  their  n-ee  agency;  yet  the 
one  class  of  events  is  rendered  by  the  decree  as  certamly  fiiture 
an  the  other. 

4th.  God  has  decreed  ends  as  well  as  means,  causes  as  well 
iiM  oiTects,  conditions  and  insti-umentalities  as  well  as  the  events 
which  depend  upon  them. 

6th.  God's  decree  determines  only  the  certain  fiiturition  of 
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events,  it  directly  effects  or  causes  no  event.  But  the  decree 
itself  provides  in  every  case  that  the  event  shall  be  effected 
by  causes  acting  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  event  in  question.  Thus  in  the  case  of  every 
free  act  of  a  moral  agent  the  decree  itself  provides  at  the  same 
time — (a.)  That  the  agent  shall  be  a  free  agent.  (6.)  That  his 
antecedents  and  all  the  antecedents  of  the  act  in  question  shall 
be  what  they  are.  (c.)  That  all  the  present  conditions  of  the 
act  shall  be  what  they  are.  (d.)  That  the  act  shall  be  perfectly 
spontaneous  and  free  on  the  part  of  the  agent  (e.)  That  it 
snail  be  certainly  future. 

6th.  God's  purposes  relating  to  all  events  of  every  kind 
constitute  one  single,  all-comprenensive  intention  comprehend- 
ing all  events,  the  free  as  tree,  the  necessary  as  necessary, 
toother  with  all  their  causes,  conditions,  and  relations,  as  one 
indivisible  system  of  things,  every  link  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole. 

8.  Show  that  as  respects  the  eternal  plan  of  an  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  CrecUor^  foreknowledge  is  equivalent  to/oreordination, 

God  possessing  infinite  foreknowledge  and  power,  existed 
alone  from  eternity ;  and  in  time,  self-prompted,  began  to  create 
in  an  absolute  vacuum.  Whatever  limiting  causes  or  condi- 
tions afterwards  exist  were  first  intentionally  brought  into 
bein^  by  himseli^  with  perfect  foreknowledge  of  their  nature, 
relations,  and  residta  if  God  then  foreseeing  that  if  he  cre- 
ated a  certain  free  agent  and  placed  him  in  certain  relations  he 
would  freely  act  in  a  certain  way,  and  yet  with  that  knowledge 
proceeded  to  create  that  very  free  agent  and  put  him  in  precisely 
those  positions,  God  would,  in  so  doing,  obviously  predetermine 
the  certain  futurition  of  the  act  foreseen.  God  can  never  iri  his 
work  be  reduced  to  a  choice  of  evils,  because  the  entire  system, 
and  each  particular  end  and  cause,  and  condition,  was  clearly 
foreseen  and  by  deliberate  choice  admitted  by  himself 

9.  What  reasons  may  he  assianed  for  contemplating  the  decrees 
of  Chd  as  one  aUrOomprehensive  intention? 

1st  Because  as  shown  below  it  is  an  eternal  act,  and  cetemUas 
est  una^  individva  et  tota  simuL 

2d.  Because  every  event  that  actually  occurs  in  the  system 
of  things  is  interlaced  with  all  other  events  in  endless  involu- 
tion. No  event  is  isolated.  The  color  of  the  flower  and  the 
nest  of  the  bird  are  related  to  the  whole  material  universe. 
Even  in  our  ignorance  we  can  trace  a  chemical  fact  as  related 
to  myriad  other  facts,  classified  under  the  heads  of  mechanics, 
electricity,  and  light  and  life. 
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3d.  God  decrees  events  as  they  actually  occur,  i  c,  events 
produced  by  causes,  and  depending  upon  conditions.  The 
decree  that  determines  the  event  can  not  leave  out  the  cause 
or  the  condition  upon  which  it  depends.  But  the  cause  of  one 
event,  is  the  effect  of  another,  and  every  event  in  the  universe 
is  more  immediately  or  remotely  the  condition  of  every  other, 
so  that  an  eternal  purpose  on  the  part  of  God  must  be  one  all- 
comprehensive  act 

As  our  minds  are  finite,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace 
in  one  act  of  intelligent  comprehension  an  infinite  number  of 
events  in  all  their  several  relations  and  bearings,  we  necessarily 
contemplate  events  in  partial  groups,  and  we  conceive  of  the 
purpose  of  God  relating  to  them  as  distinct  successive  acta 
Hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  counsels,  the  purposes,  and 
the  judgments  of  God  m  the  plural,  and  in  order  to  indicate 
the  intended  relation  of  one  event  to  another,  they  represent 
God  as  purposing  one  event,  as  the  means  or  condition  upon 
which  another  is  suspended.  This  is  all  true  because  these 
events  do  have  these  relations  to  one  another,  but  they  all 
alike  fall  within,  and  none  remain  without,  that  one  eternal 
design  of  God  which  comprehends  equally  all  causes  and  all 
effects,  all  events  and  all  conditions. 

All  the  speculative  errors  of  men  on  this  subject,  spring  from 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  confine  attention  to  one 
fragment  of  God^s  eternal  purpose,  and  to  regard  it  as  isolated 
from  the  rest.  The  Decree  of  God  separates  no  event  from  its 
causes  or  conditions  any  more  than  we  find  them  separated  in 
nature.  We  are  as  much  unable  to  take  in  by  one  comprehen- 
sive act  of  intelligence  all  the  works  of  God  in  nature  as  we 
are  to  take  in  all  his  decrees.  We  are  forced  to  study  his  works 
part  by  part.  But  no  intelligent  student  of  nature  thinks  that 
any  event  is  isolated.  So  we  are  forced  to  study  his  decrees 
part  by  part,  but  no  intelligent  theologian  should  suppose  that 
there  are  any  broken  links  or  imperfect  connection  either  here 
or  there. 

10.  Hoiv  niay  it  be  proved  that  the  decrees  of  Ood  are  eternal  ? 

1st.  As  God  is  infinite,  he  is  necessarily  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, from  eternity  infinite  in  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  absolutely  independent  in  thought  and  purpose  of  every 
creature.  There  can  never  be  any  addition  to  his  wisdom,  nor 
surprise  to  his  foreknowledge,  nor  resistance  to  his  power,  and 
therefore  there  never  can  be  any  occasion  to  reverse  or  modify 
that  infinitely  wise  and  righteous  purpose  which,  from  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  he  formed  from  eternity. 

2d.  It  is  asserted  in  Scripture. — (an   dtcSvoi)  Acts  xv.  18; 
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(jrpo  xaTa/SoXi}^  xod/iov)  Eph.  i.  4;  1  Pet.  i.  20;  (aV  dpxvi)  2  Thes. 

ii.  13;  (jfpo  XPOYOOV  dtoovioay^  2  Tim.  i.  9;  (jrpo  ToSv  dtojyoor)  1  Cor. 

ii  7;  Eph.  ilL  11,  etc. 

11.  Prove  that  the  decrees  are  immutable. 

Ist  This  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  are  eternal,  as 
just  shown. 

2 A  From  the  fact  that  God  is  eternal,  absolute,  immutable, 
and  all-perfect  in  wisdom  and  power. 

3d.  It  is  taught  in  Scripture. — Ps.  xxxiii.  11;  Is.  xlvi.  9,  etc. 

12.  Prove  from  reason  that  the  decrees  of  Ood  comprehend  aU 
events. 

As  shown  above  no  event  is  isolated.  If  one  event  is 
decreed  absolutely  all  events  must  therefore  be  determined 
with  it  If  one  event  is  left  indeterminate  all  future  events 
will  be  left  in  greater  or  less  degrees  indeterminate  with  it. 

13.  Prove  the  same  from  Scripture. 

1st.  They  affirm  that  the  whole  system  in  general  is  em- 
braced in  the  divine  decreea — Eph.  i.  11;  Acts  xvii.  26;  Dan. 
iv.  34,  35. 

2d.  They  affirm  the  same  of  fortuitous  events. — Prov.  xvi.  33; 
Matt.  X.  29,  30. 

3d.  Of  the  free  actions  of  men. — Eph.  ii.  10,  11;  Phil.  ii.  13. 

4th.  Even  of  the  wicked  actions  oi  men.  "  Him,  being  de- 
livered by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
ye  have  taken  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain." 
— Acts  ii  23.  "  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  Holy  Child  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for 
to  do  whatsoever  thy  nand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before- 
hand to  be  done." — Acts  iv.  27,  28;  Acts  xiii.  29;  1  Peter  ii.  8; 
Jade  4;  Eev.  xvii.  17.  As  to  the  history  of  Joseph,  compare 
Gen.  xxxviL  28  with  Gen.  xlv.  7,  8,  and  1.  20 :  "  So  now  it  was 
not  you  that  sent  me  hither  but  God."  "But  as  for  you,  ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  goodL"--See 
also  Ps.  xvii.  13,  14,  and  Is.  x.  5  and  15,  etc. 

14  Prove  the  universality  of  God's  decrees  from  providence. 

It  follows  from  the  eternity,  immutability,  and  infinite  wis- 
dom, foreknowledge,  and  power  of  God,  that  his  temporal  work- 
ing in  providence  must  in  all  things  proceed  according  to  his 
etemsd  purpose. — Eph.  i.  11,  and  Acts  xv.  18.  But  both  Script- 
ure and  reason  alike  teach  us  that  the  providential  government 
of  God  comprehends  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  as  a 
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whde^  and  every  event  in  detail — Pro  v.  xvi  33;  Dan.  iv.  34,  35; 
Matt.  X.  29,  30. 

15.  Prove  this  doctrtTvefrom  prophecy, 

God  has  in  the  Scriptures  foretold  the  certain  occurrence  of 
many  events,  including  the  free  actions  of  men,  which  have 
afterwards  surely  come  to  pass.  Now  the  ground  of  prophecy 
is  foreknowledge,  and  the  foundation  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
an  event  as  certainly  future,  is  God's  decree  that  made  it  future. 
The  eternal  immutability  of  the  decree  is  the  only  foundation  of 
the  infallibility  either  of  the  foreknowledge  or  of  the  prophecy. 
But  if  God  has  decreed  certain  future  events,  he  must  also  have 
included  in  that  decree  all  of  their  causes,  conditions,  co-ordi- 
nates, and  consequences.  No  event  is  isolated;  to  make  one 
certainly  future  implies  the  determination  of  the  whole  conca- 
tenation of  causes  and  effects  which  constitute  the  imiverse. 

16.  In  tvJiat  sense  are  the  decrees  of  God  free? 

The  decrees  of  God  are  free  in  the  sense  that  in  decreeing 
he  was  solely  actuated  by  his  own  infinitely  wise,  righteous, 
and  benevolent  good  pleasure.  He  has  always  chosen  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  nas  always  pleased  consistently  with  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature. 

17.  In  whjai  sense  are  the  decrees  of  Ood  sovereign? 

They  are  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  while  they  determine 
absolutely  whatever  occurs  without  God,  their  whole  reason 
and  motive  is  within  the  divine  nature,  and  they  are  neither 
suggested  nor  occasioned  by,  nor  conditioned  upon  any  thing 
whatsoever  without  him. 

18.  WJiat  is  the  distinction  between  oihsdute  and  conditional 
decrees? 

An  absolute  decree  is  one  which,  while  it  may  include  con- 
ditions, is  suspended  upon  no  condition,  i.  e.,  it  makes  the  event 
decreed,  of  whatever  kmd,  whether  of  mechanical  necessity  or 
of  voluntary  agency,  certainly  future,  together  with  all  the 
causes  and  conditions,  of  whatever  nature,  upon  which  the 
event  depends. 

A  conditional  decree  is  one  which  decrees  that  an  event 
shall  happen  upon  the  condition  that  some  other  event,  possi- 
ble but  uncertain  (not  decreed),  shall  actually  occur. 

The  Socinians  denied  that  the  free  actions  of  men,  being 
intrinsically  uncertain,  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore afiirmed  that  they  are  not  foreknown  by  God.  They  held 
that  God  decreed  absolutely  to  create  the  human  race,  and 
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after  Adam  sinned  he  decreed  absolutely  to  save  all  repenting 
and  believing  sinners,  yet  that  he  decreed  nothing  concerning 
the  sinning  nor  the  salvation  of  individual  men. 

The  Arminians,  admitting  that  God  certainly  foreknows  the 
acts  of  free  agents  as  well  as  all  other  events,  maintain  that  he 
absolutely  decreed  to  create  man,  and  foreseeing  that  man 
would  sin  he  absolutely  decreed  to  provide  a  salvation  for  all, 
and  actually  to  save  all  that  repent  and  believe,  but  that  he 
conditionally  decreed  to  save  individual  men  on  the  condition, 
foreseen  but  not  foreordained,  of  their  faith  and  obedience. 

19.  Whai  are  the  cbjedions  to  attributing  conditiorud  decrees 
to  God? 

Calvinists  admit  that  the  all-comprehensive  decree  of  God 
determines  all  events  according  to  tneir  inherent  nature,  the 
actions  of  free  agents  as  free,  and  the  operation  of  necessary 
causes,  necessarily.  It  also  comprehends  the  whole  system  of 
causes  and  eflFects  of  every  kind;  of  the  motives  and  conditions 
of  free  actions,  as  well  as  the  necessarv  causes  of  necessary 
events.  God  decreed  salvation  upon  tne  condition  of  faith, 
yet  in  the  very  same  act  he  decreed  the  faith  of  those  persons 
whose  salvation  he  has  determined.  "  Whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called^  Thus  his  decree  from  the  beginning 
embraced  and  provided  for  the  free  agency  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  regular  procedures  of  nature,  according  to  established  laws. 
Thus  also  his  covenants,  or  conditional  promises,  which  he 
makes  in  time,  are  in  all  their  parts  the  execution  of  his  eter- 
nal purpose,  which  comprehended  the  promise,  and  the  con- 
dition in  their  several  places  as  means  to  the  end.  But  that 
the  decree  of  God  can  oe  regarded  as  suspended  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  not  themselves  determined  by  the  decree  is 
evidently  impossible. 

Ist  This  decree  has  been  shown  above  (Questions  3-7^  to 
be  eternal  and  all-compBehensive.  A  condition  implies  liability 
to  change.  The  whole  imiverse  forming  one  system,  if  one  part 
is  contingent  the  whole  must  be  contingent,  for  if  one  condi- 
tion fisiiled  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes  and  eflTects  would 
be  deranged.  If  the  Arminian  should  rejoin  that  although  God 
did  not  foreordain  the  free  acts  of  men,  yet  he  infallibly  fore- 
knew and  provided  for  them,  and  therefore  his  plans  can  not 
fail;  then  tne  Calvinist  replies  that  if  God  foresaw  that  a  given 
man,  in  given  circumstances,  would  act  at  a  given  juncture  in 
a  certain  way,  then  God  in  decreeing  to  create  that  very  man 
and  place  him  in  those  very  circumstances,  at  that  very  jimc- 
ture,  did  foreordain  the  certain  futurition  of  that  very  event, 
and  of  all  its  consequence&    That  God  s  decree  is  immutable  and 
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does  not  depend  upon  uncertain  conditions,  is  proved  (1)  from 
its  eternity,  (2)  from  the  direct  assertions  of  Scripture. — Isa. 
xiv.  24,  27;  xlvi.  10;  Ps.  xxxiii.  11;  Prov.  xix.  21;  Rom.  ix.  11; 
Eph.  iii.  11. 

2A  The  foreknowledge  of  God,  as  Arminians  admit,  is  eter- 
nal and  certain,  and  embraces  all  events,  free  as  well  as  neces- 
sary. But,  (1)  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this 
foreknowledge  involves  foreordination,  ana  (2)  certainty  in 
the  foreknowledge  implies  certainty  in  the  event;  certainty 
implies  determination;  determination  leaves  us  to  choose  be- 
tween the  decree  of  an  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  benevo- 
lent God,  and  a  blind  fate. 

3d.  A  conditional  decree  would  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  make  him,  as  to  the  administration  of  his  whole  gov- 
ernment and  the  execution  of  all  his  plans,  dependent  upon  the 
uncontrollable  actions  of  his  own  creatures.  But  the  decrees  of 
God  are  sovereign. — Isa.  xl.  13, 14;  Dan.  iv.  35;  Rom.  ix.  15-18. 

4th.  His  decree  is  declared  to  depend  upon  his  own  "  good 
pleasure,"  and  the  "  counsel  of  his  own  will." — Eph.  i  5,  11 ; 
Kom.  ix.  11;  Matt.  xi.  25,  26. 

5th.  The  decree  of  God  includes  the  means  and  conditiona 
2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  2;  Eph.  i.  4. 

6th.  His  decree  absolutely  determines  the  free  actions  of 
men. — ^Acts  iv.  27,  28 ;  Eph.  ii.  10. 

7th.  God  himself  works  in  his  people  that  faith  and  obedi- 
ence which  are  called  the  conditions  of  their  salvation. — Phil. 
ii.  13;  Eph.  ii.  8;  2  Tim.  ii.  25. 

20.  How  far  are  (he  decrees  of  God  ^ffioacioua  atvd  how  far 
permissive? 

All  the  decrees  of  God  are  equally  efficacious  in  the  sense 
that  they  all  infallibly  determine  the  certain  futurition  of  the 
event  decreed.  Theologians,  however,  classify  the  decrees  of 
God  thus:  1st  As  efficacious  in  as  far  as  they  respect  those 
events  which  he  has  determined  to  effect  through  necessary 
causes,  or  in  his  own  immediate  agency.  2d.  As  permissive, 
as  far  as  they  respect  those  events  which  he  has  determined 
to  allow  dependent  free  agents  to  effect. 

21.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  the  decree  of  God  renders  the 
event  certain  ? 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  the  decree  itself  as  sovereign  and 
unchangeable  (see  above). 

2d.  From  the  essential  nature  of  God  in  his  relation  to  his 
creation,  as  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  sovereign. 

3d.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  regards  future  events  as  cer- 
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tain.     The  ground  of  this  certainty  must  be  either  in  God,  or 
in  the  events  themselves,  which  last  is  fatalism. 

4th.  The  Scriptures  ascribe  a  certainty  of  ftiturition  to  the 
events  decreed.  There  is  a  needs-be  that  the  event  should 
happen  "as  it  was  determined." — Luke  xviii.  31-33;  xxiv.  46; 
Acta  ii.  23;  xiiL  29;  1  Cor.  xi  19;  Matt.  xvi.  21. 

22.  Hxiw  does  this  doctrine^  that  Gods  universal  decree  renders 
the  occurrence  of  all  fviure  events  certain,  differ  from  the  andent 
doctrine  of  faith  ? 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Decrees  agrees  with  Fatalism 
only  at  one  point,  t.  e.,  in  maintaining  that  the  events  in  ques- 
tion are  certainly  future.  But  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  divine 
foreknowledge  does  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  every  other 
point  our  doctrine  diflFers  from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  Fate. 

Fatalism  supposes  all  events  to  be  certainly  determined  by  a 
universal  law  of  necessary  causation,  acting  blindly  and  by  a 
simple  unintelligent  force  effecting  its  end  irresistibly  and  irre- 
spective of  the  free  wills  of  the  &ee  agents  involved.  There 
was  no  room  left  for  final  ends  or  purposes,  no  place  for  motive 
or  choice,  no  means  or  conditions,  but  a  simple  evolution  of 
necessitrjr. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Decrees  postu- 
lates the  infinite  all-comprehensive  plan  of  an  infinitely  wise, 
righteous,  powerful,  and  benevolent  Father,  whose  plan  is  de- 
termined not  by  mere  will,  but  according  to  the  "  counsd  of  his 
tiTtH,"  securing  the  best  ends,  and  adopting  the  best  means  in 
order  to  attain  those  ends — and  whose  plan  is  not  executed  by 
mere  force,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  all  classes  of 
second  causes,  free  as  well  as  necessary,  each  pre-adapted  to  its 
place  and  function,  and  each  acting  without  constraint  accord- 
ing to  its  nature. 

There  is  an  infinite  difference  between  a  machine  and  a  man, 
between  the  operation  of  motives,  intelligence,  free  choice,  and 
the  mechanical  forces  which  act  upon  matter.  There  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  difference  between  the  system  of  divine  decrees, 
and  the  heathen  doctrine  of  fate. 

23.  What  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  unoonditional  decrees  is 
derived  from  the  admitted  fact  of  maris  free  agency  ? 

Objection, — Foreknowledge  implies  the  certainty  of  the 
event  The  decree  of  God  implies  that  he  has  determined  it 
to  be  certain.  But  that  he  has  determined  it  to  be  certain 
implies,  upon  the  part  of  God,  an  efficient  agency  in  bringing 
about  that  event  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency 
of  man 
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We  answer:  It  is  evidently  only  the  execuiionh  of  the  decree, 
and  not  the  decree  itself,  which  can  interfere  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  method  in 
wnich  God  executes  his  decrees,  see  below,  the  chapters  on 
Providence,  Effectual  Calling,  and  Regeneration. 

We  have  here  room  only  for  the  following  general  statement: 

Ist.  The  Scriptures  attribute  all  that  is  good  in  man  to  God; 
these  "  he  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  ple€LS- 
ure."  All  the  sins  which  men  commit  the  Scriptures  attribute 
wholly  to  the  man  himself  Yet  God's  permissive  decree  does 
truly  determine  the  certain  futurition  oi  the  act;  because  God 
knowing  certainly  that  the  man  in  question  would  in  the  given 
circumstances  so  act,  did  place  that  very  man  in  precisely  those 
circumstances  that  he  snould  so  act.  But  in  neither  case, 
whether  in  working  the  good  in  us,  or  in  placing  us  where  we 
will  certainly  do  the  wrong,  does  God  in  executing  his  purpose 
ever  violate  or  restrict  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  agent. 

2d.  We  have  the  fact  distinctly  revealed  that  God  has  de- 
creed the  free  acts  of  men,  and  yet  that  the  actors  were  none 
the  less  responsible,  and  consequently  none  the  less  free  in  their 
acts. — Acts  ii.  23;  iii.  18;  iv.  27,  28;  Gen.  L  20,  etc.  We  never 
can  understand  liow  the  infinite  God  acts  upon  the  finite  spirit 
of  man,  but  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  believe. 

3d.  According  to  that  theory  of  the  ^vill  which  makes  the 
freedom  of  man  to  consist  in  the  liberty  of  indifferenoe^  i.  e.,  that 
the  will  acts  in  every  case  of  choice  in  a  state  of  perfect  equi- 
librium equally  independent  of  all  motives  for  or  against,  and 
just  as  free  to  choose  in  opposition  to  all  desires  as  in  harmony 
with  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  verv  essence  of  liberty  consista 
in  uncertainty.  If  this  be  the  true  theoi^  of  the  will,  God  could 
not  execute  his  decrees  without  violating  the  liberty  of  the 
agent,  and  certain  foreknowledge  would  be  impossible. 

But  as  shown  below,  in  Chapter  XV.,  the  true  theory^  of 
the  will  is  that  the  liberty  of  the  agent  consists  in  his  acting 
in  each  case  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  pleases,  i,  e.,  according  to 
the  dispositions  and  desires  of  his  heart,  under  the  immecuate 
view  which  his  reason  takes  of  the  case.  These  dispositions 
and  desires  are  determined  in  their  turn  by  the  character  of 
the  a^ent  in  relation  to  his  circumstances,  which  character 
and  circumstances  are  surely  not  beyond  the  control  of  the 
infinite  God. 

24.  What  is  meant  by  those  who  teach  that  Ood  is  the  author 
of  sin? 

Many  reasoners  of  a  Pantheistic  tendency,  e.  gr.,  Dr.  Emmons^ 
maintain  that  as  God  is  infinite  in  sovereignty,  and  by  his  de- 
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cree  determines,  so  by  his  providence  he  effects  every  thing 
which  comes  to  pass,  so  that  he  is  actually  the  only  real  agent 
in  the  universe.  Still  they  religiously  hold  that  God  is  an  in- 
finitely holy  agent  in  effecting  mat  which,  produced/rom  God, 
is  righteous,  but,  produced  in  us,  is  sin. 

25.  How  may  it  be  shoion  that  Ood  is  not  the  avthor  of  sin? 

The  admission  of  sin  into  the  creation  of  an  infinitely  wise, 
{powerful,  and  holy  God  is  a  great  mystery,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given.  But  that  God  can  not  be  the  author  of  sin 
is  proved — 

Ist.  From  the  nature  of  sin,  which  is,  as  to  its  essence, 
drofiiay  want  of  conlbrmity  to  law,  and  disobedience  to  the 
Lawgiver. 

2d.  From  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  as  to  essence  holy,  and 
in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  always  forbids  and  pun- 
ishes sin. 

3d.  From  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  a  responsible  free  agent 
who  originates  his  own  acts.  The  Scriptures  alwavs  attribute 
to  divine  grace  the  good  actions,  and  to  the  evil  heart  the 
sinful  actions  of  men. 

26.  How  may  it  he  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
decrees  does  not  represent  God  as  the  author  of  sin? 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  awful  fact  that  sin  exists. 
If  God  foresaw  it  and  yet  created  the  agent,  and  placed  him  in 
the  very  circumstances  imder  which  he  md  foresee  the  sin  would 
be  committed,  then  he  did  predetermine  it  If  he  did  not  fore- 
see it,  or,  foreseeing  it,  could  not  prevent  it,  then  he  is  not 
infinite  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  but  is  surprised  and  pre- 
vented by  his  creatures.  The  doctrine  of  imconditional  decrees 
presents  no  special  difficulty.  It  represents  God  as  decreeing 
that  the  sin  shall  eventuate  as  the  free  act  of  the  sinner,  and 
not  as  by  any  form  of  co-action  causing:,  nor  by  any  form  of 
temptaJn  icing,  him  to  sin. 

27.  What  is  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  derived  from  the  use 
of  means? 

This  is  the  most  common  form  of  objection  in  the  mouths 
of  ignorant  and  irreligious  people.  If  an  immutable  decree 
makes  all  future  events  certain,  "{/*  what  is  to  be,  vnU  be,**  then 
it  follows  that  no  means  upon  our  part  can  avoid  the  result, 
nor  can  any  means  be  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Hence  as  the  use  of  means  is  commanded  by  God,  and 
instinctively  natural  to  man,  since  many  events  have  been 
effected  by  their  use,  and  many  more  in  the  future  evidently 
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depend  upon  them,  it  follows  that  God  has  not  rendered  certain 
any  of  those  events  which  depend  upon  the  use  of  means  on 
the  part  of  men. 

28.  Whai  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  use  ofmeam  iafownddi  ? 

This  use  is  founded  upon  the  command  of  God,  and  upon 
that  fitness  in  the  means  to  secure  the  end  desired,  which  our 
instincts,  our  intelligence,  and  our  experience  disclose  to  us. 
But  neither  the  fitness  nor  the  efficiency  of  the  means  to  se- 
cure the  end,  reside  inherently  and  independently  in  the  means 
themselves,  but  were  originally  established  and  are  now  sus- 
tained by  God  himself;  and  in  the  working  of  all  means  God 
always  presides  and  directs  providentially.  This  is  necesscuily 
involved  in  any  Christian  tneory  of  Providence,  althoTigh  we 
can  never  explicate  the  relative  action  (concurstis)  of  &)d  on 
man,  the  infinite  upon  the  finite. 

29.  How  may  it  he  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  decrees  does  noi 
afford  a  rational  ground  of  discouragement  in  the  use  of  means? 

This  difficulty  (stated  above.  Question  27J  rests  entirely  in 
a  habit  of  isolating  one  part  of  God's  eternal  decree  firom  the 
whole  (see  Question  7),  and  in  confoimding  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  decrees  with  the  heathen  doctrine  of  fate  (see  Ques.  22.) 
But  when  God  decreed  an  event  he  made  it  certainly  future, 
not  as  isolated  from  other  events,  or  as  independent  of  all 
means  and  agents,  but  as  dependent  upon  means  and  upon 
agents  freely  using  those  means.  The  same  decree  which 
makes  the  event  certain,  also  determines  the  mode  by  which 
it  shall  be  efiiected,  and  comprehends  the  means  with  the 
ends.  This  eternal,  all-comprehensive  act  embraces  all  exist- 
ence through  all  duration,  and  all  space  as  one  system,  and 
at  once  provides  for  the  whole  in  all  its  parts,  and  for  all  the 
parts  in  all  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 
An  event,  therefore,  may  be  certain  in  respect  to  God's  decree 
and  foreknowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  truly  contin&:ent  in 
the  apprehension  of  man,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  means  upon 
which  it  depends. 

30.  What  are  the  distinctions  to  be  borne  in  mind  between  the 
objections  to  the  proof  of  a  doctrine^  and  objections  to  the  doctrine 
when  proved  ? 

Reasonable  objections  to  the  evidence.  Scriptural  or  other- 
wise, upon  which  the  claims  of  any  doctrine  is  based,  are  evi- 
dently legitimate.  These  objections  against  the  proof  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ought  always  to  be  allowed 
their  full  weight.    But  when  once  the  doctrine  has  been  proved 
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"to  be  taught  in  Scripture  objections  levelled  against  tV,  obviously 
liave  no  weight  at  all  until  they  amount  to  a  suflScient  force  to 
prove  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  the  word  of  God. 
jBefore  they  reach  thai  measure,  objections  levelled  against  the 
doctrine  itself,  which  do  not  affect  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
rests  (and  most  of  the  objections  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
Decrees  are  of  this  order)  only  illustrate  the  obvious  truth  that 
the  finite  mind  of  man  can  not  fully  comprehend  the  matters 
partially  revealed  and  .partially  concealed  in  the  word  of  God. 

31.  Whxd  are  the  proper  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  ? 

Humility,  in  view  of  the  infinite  greatness  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  of  the  dependence  of  man.  Confidence  and  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  and 
unmutability  of  God's  purposes,  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
commandments;  always  remembering  that  God's  precepts,  as 
distinctly  revealed,  and  not  his  decrees,  are  the  rule  of  our 
duty. 


CHAPTER    XL 

PREDESTINATION. 

1.  What  are  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  predesHnor 
iion  is  used  by  theologians  ? 

Ist.  As  equivalent  to  the  generic  word  decree,  as  including 
all  God's  eternal  purposes 

2d.  As  embracing  only  those  purposes  of  God  which  spe- 
cially respect  his  moral  creatures. 

3d.  As  designating  only  the  counsel  of  God  concerning 
fallen  men,  including  the  sovereign  election  of  some  and  the 
most  righteous  reprobation  of  the  rest. 

4th.  It  is  sometimes  restricted  in  the  range  of  its  usage  so 
far  as  to  be  applied  only  to  the  eternal  election  of  God's  people 
to  everlasting  life. 

The  sense  marked  as  3d,  above,  is  the  most  proper  usage. — 
See  Acts  iv.  27,  28. 

2.  In  what  senses  are  the  words  lepoytyoodxoi)  (to  know  before- 
Jiand),  and  itpoyroodi^  {foreknowledge^  used  in  the  New  Testament? 

npoyivoodxoD  is  compounded  of  itp6,  before,  and  ytroodxoo,  of 
which  the  primary  sense  is  to  know,  and  the  secondary  sense  to 
approve,  e.  gr.,  2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  John  x.  14,  15 ;  Rom.  vii.  15.  This 
word  occurs  five  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Twice,  c  gr., 
Acts  xxvi.  5  and  2  Pet  iiL  17,  it  signifies  previous  knowledge, 
apjyrehension^  simply.  In  the  remaining  three  instances,  Rom. 
vni.  29 ;  xL  2 ;  1  ret.  i.  20,  it  is  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
approve  beforehand.  This  is  made  evident  from  the  context^ 
for  it  is  used  to  designate  the  ground  of  God's  predestination 
of  individuals  to  salvation,  which  elsewhere  is  expressly  scdd 
to  be  "  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,"  and  "to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will," 
2  Tim.  i.  9;  Rom.  ix.  11;  Eph.  L  5. 

np6yvoo6ii  occurs  but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  gr.. 
Acts  ii  23  and  1  Pet.  i.  2,  in  both  of  which  instances  it  evi- 
dently signifies  approbation,  or  choice  from  beforehand.  It  is 
explainea  by  the  equivalent  phrase  "  determinate  counsel." 
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3.  Whai  is  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  vxyrds  kxXiyoa  (to 
dierf)  cmd  ixXoyij  (dedion)  ? 

^Ekkiyoa  occurs  twentv-one  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  used  to  si^ify,  1st,  Christ's  choice  of  men  to  be  apostles. 
Luke  vi  13;  John  vi.  70.  2A  God's  choice  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  a  peculiar  people. — Acts  xiii  17.  3d.  The  choice  of 
men  by  God,  or  by  the  church,  for  some  special  service. — Acts 
XV.  7,  22.  4th.  The  choice  made  by  Mary  of  the  better  part. 
Luke  X.  42.  5th.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  God's  eter- 
nal election  of  individual  men  to  everlasting  life. — John  xv.  16; 
1  Cor.  L  27,  28;  Eph.  i.  4;  James  ii.  6. 

^EhXoxi}  occurs  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Once  it 
signifies  an  election  to  the  apostolic  office. — ^Acts  ix.  15.  Once 
it  signifies  those  chosen  to  eternal  life. — Rom.  xi.  7.  In  every 
other  case  it  signifies  the  purpose  or  the  act  of  God  in  choosing 
his  own  people  to  salvation. — Rom.  ix.  11;  xi.  5,  28;  1  Thesa 
i.  4;  2  Pet  i.  10. 

4.  What  other  words  are  used  by  the  Hdy  Ohost  in  the  New 
Testament  to  set  forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  ? 

Upoopt^etv  occvLTB  six  times  in  the  New  Testament. — Acts 
iv.  28;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30;  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  and  Eph.  i.  5,  11.  In 
every  case  it  signifies  the  absolute  predestination  of  God. 

UporiBff/it  occurs  three  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
Eom.  i  13  it  signifies  a  purpose  of  Paul,  and  in  Rom.  iii.  25 
and  Eph.  L  9,  a  purpose  of  God. 

JIpoerotMccUiy  occurs  twice,  Rom.  ix.  23  and  Eph.  ii.  10,  pre- 
pare or  appoint  beforehand. 

5.  To  whom  is  election  referred  in  the  Scriptures? 

The  eternal  decree,  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  doubt- 
less the  concurrent  act  of  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  their  perfect  oneness  of  counsel  and  will. 

But  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  as  revealed  to  us,  the  act 
of  sovereign  election  is  specially  attributed  to  the  Father,  as 
his  personal  part,  even  as  redemption  is  attributed  to  the  Son, 
and  sanctification  to  the  Spirit. — John  xvii.  6,  9;  vi.  64,  65; 
1  Thess.  V.  9. 

6.  State  that  theory  of  Predestination  designated  by  its  advo- 
cates the  ^^  Theory  of  Imtional  Election," 

This  is  the  theory  that  the  only  election  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  concerning  the  salvation  of  men  consists  of  the  divine  pre- 
destination of  communities  and  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  external  privileges  of  the  gospeL     This 
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form  of  election,  which  undoubtedly  represents  a  great  gospel 
fact,  is  eminently  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  Tnis  is 
the  view  advocated  by  Archbishop  Sumner  in  his  work  on 
"Apostolic  Preaching,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Cunningham. 

7.  SUde  (lie  theory  styled  by  its  advocates  the  ^^Theoryqf  Eodesir 
asticol  Individualism." 

The  view  advocated  by  Mr.  Stanley  Faber  in  his  "  Primi- 
tive Doctrine  of  Election,"  and  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his 
**  Essavs  on  some  of  the  DiiBculties  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,"  and  others,  is  styled  the  doctrine  of  "Ecclesias- 
tical Individualism,"  and  it  involves  the  affirmation  that  God 
predetermines  the  relation  of  individual  men  to  the  outward 
church  and  the  means  of  grace.  Thus  by  birth  and  subsequent 
providences  he  casts  the  lot  of  some  men  in  the  most  favorable, 
and  of  others  in  the  least  favorable  circumstances. 

8.  What  is  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  election  ? 

The  Arminians  admit  the  foreknowledge  of  God^  but  they 
deny  his  absolute  foreordination  as  it  relates  to  the  salvation 
of  individuals.  Their  distinguishing  doctrine  is  that  God  did 
not  eternally  make  choice  of  certain  persons  and  ordain  their 
salvation,  but  that  he  made  choice  of  certain  characters,  as  holi- 
ness and  faith  and  perseverance ;  or  of  certain  classes  of  men 
who  possess  those  characters,  e.  gr.,  believers  who  persevere 
unto  the  end. 

Since  they  admit  that  God  foreknows  from  eternity  with 
absolute  certainty  precisely  what  individuals  will  repent  and 
believe  and  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  it  follows  that  their 
doctrine  admits  of  the  statement  that  God  eternally  predesti- 
nated certain  persons,  who  he  foresaw  would  repent  and  be- 
lieve and  persevere  to  life  and  salvation,  on  the  ground  of  that 
faith  and  perseverance  thus  foreseen. 

9.  Foint  out  the  several  prindples  in  which  the  above-merdianed 
views  ajgree  and  tvherein  they  differ. 

The  theories  of  "National  Election"  and  of  "Ecclesiastical 
Individualism,"  both  teach  universallv  admitted  facts,  namely 
that  God  does  predestinate  individuals  and  communities  and 
nations  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  gospel  and  the  use  of 
the  means  of  grace.  This  neither  any  Arminian  nor  any  Cal- 
vinist  will  deny.  But  these  theories  are  both  vicious  and  both 
identical  with  the  Arminian  theory,  in  that  they  deny  that  God 
unconditionally  predestinates  either  the  free  actions  or  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  individuals.     They  admit  that  he  gives  cer- 
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tain  men  a  better  chance  than  others,  but  hold  that  each  man's 
Viltimate  fate  is  not  determined  by  God's  decree,  but  left  de- 

Endent  upon  the  free  wills  of  the  men  themselves.  Neverthe- 
js,  while  these  theories  are  all  consistently  Arminian  in  fun- 
damental principle,  yet  they  differ  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  attempt  to  orinff  the  Scrijjtures  concerned  into  harmony 
with  that  system.  These  theories  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  the  objedSy  the  endsy  and  the  grounds  of  this  election.  As  to 
the  objects  of  the  election  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  the  Armin- 
ian, the  Calvinistic,  and  "Ecclesiastical  Individualism"  theories 
agree  in  making  them  individuals.  The  theory  of  "  National 
Election "  makes  them  nations  or  communities.  As  to  the  end 
of  this  election  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theories  make  it 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  individuals  elected.  The  theories 
of  "National  Election"  and  of  "Ecclesiastical  Individualism" 
make  it  admission  to  the  privilege  of  the  means  of  ^ace.  As 
to  the  ground  of  this  election  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  ad- 
vocates of  the  Calvinistic,  the  "National  Election,'  and  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  Individualism  "  theories  agree  in  making  it  the 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God,  while  the  Arminians  hold  it 
is  conditioned  upon  the  faith,  repentance,  and  perseverance 
certainly  foreseen  in  each  individual  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Decrees  in- 
cludes the  absolute  election  of  both  individuals  and  of  commu- 
nities and  nations  to  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  and  the 
external  advantages  of  the  Church.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  admission  of  the  principle  of  absolute  election,  as  far  as 
this,  must  be  made  by  all  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists, 
and  hence  this  admission  alone  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  two  ^eat  contesting  systems.  The  only  question  which 
touches  the  true  matter  m  debate  is,  What  is  the  ground  of  the 
eternal  predestination  of  individuals  to  salvation?  Is  it  the 
foreseen  faith  and  repentance  of  the  individuals  themselves, 
or  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God  ?  Every  Christian  must 
take  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question.  If  he  takes  the 
side  which  makes  foreseen  faith  the  ground,  he  is  an  Arminian 
no  matter  what  else  he  holds.  If  he  takes  the  side  which 
makes  the  good  pleasure  of  God  the  ground,  he  is  a  Calvinist 
This  division  among  themselves,  and  this  alternate  agree- 
ment with  and  difference  from  the  Calvinistic  positions  on  this 
subject,  is  a  very  suggestive  illustration  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty the  advocates  of  Arminian  principles  have  in  accommo- 
dating the  words  of  Scripture  to  tneir  doctrine. 

In  a  polemic  point  of  view  the  Calvinists  have  the  capital 
advantage  of  being  able  to  divide  their  opponents,  and  to  refute 
them  in  detail 
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10.  Stale,  the  three  points  involved  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on 
this  subject. 

GalvinistB  hold,  aa  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
God*8  Decrees  are  absolute  and  relate  to  all  classes  of  events 
whatsoever.  They  therefore  maintain  that  while  nations,  com- 
munities, and  individuals  are  predestined  absolutely  to  all  of 
every  kind  of  eood  and  bad  that  befalls  them,  nevertheless  the 
Scriptures  teach  specifically  an  election  (1)  of  individuals,  (2)  to 
grace  and  salvation,  (3)  founded  not  upon  the  foreseen  faith  of 
the  persons  elected,  but  upon  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of 
God  alone. 

11.  StcUe  the  Presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  above  arising  from 
the  fojdb  that  impartial  mfidd  and  ratiorudistic  interpreters  admit 
that  the  letter  of  (he  Scriptures  can  he  interpreted  only  in  a  Cdl- 
vinistic  sense. 

Besides  the  presumption  in  favor  of  Calvinism  arising  firom 
the  fact  above  stated,  that  anti-Calvinistic  interpreters  of  the 
Scripture  are  reduced  to  all  kinds  of  various  hypotheses  in  order 
to  avoid  the  obvious  force  of  the  Scriptural  testimony  upod  the 
subject,  we  now  cite  the  additional  presumption,  arising  firom 
the  fact  that  rationalists  and  infidels  generally,  who  agree  with 
Arminians  in  their  intense  opposition  to  Calvinistic  Principles, 
yet  not  being  restrained  by  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
are  firank  enough  to  confess  that  the  Book  can  be  fairly  inter- 
preted only  in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  This  is  thus  the  impartial 
testimony  of  an  enemy.  Wegscheider  in  his  ^^Instituttones  The- 
ologicB  Christiance  Doamaiiccey'  Pt.  III.,  Ch.  iii.,  §  145,*  the  high- 
est authority  as  to  the  results  of  German  EationaHsts  in  Dog- 
matic theology,  says  that  the  passages  in  question  do  teacn 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  that  Paul  was  misled  by  the  crude 
and  erroneous  notions  prevalent  in  that  age,  and  especially  bv 
the  narrow  spirit  of  Jewish  particularism.  See  also  Gibbons 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,"  Chapter  xxxiiL, 
Note  31.  —  "Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  more  independent  may 
smile  in  his  turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminian  Commentaiy 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 

12.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  the  subjects  of  election  are  indi- 
viduals and  that  the  end  of  election  is  eternal  life. 

1st  They  are  always  spoken  of  as  individuals,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  which  they  are  the  subjects  is  always  set  forth  ajs  having 
grace  or  glory  as  its  end. — Acts  xiii.  48 ;  Eph.  i.  4;  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 
2d.  The  elect  are  in  Scripture  explicitly  distinguished  from  the 

•  Dr.  Wm.  Cunningham,  "Hist.  Theo.,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  463. 
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mass  of  the  visible  Church,  and  hence  their  election  cotild  not 
have  been  merelyto  the  external  privileges  of  that  Church. — 
Bom,  xL  7.  3d,  The  names  of  the  elect  are  said  "  to  be  written 
in  heaven"  and  to  be  in  "the  book  of  life." — Heb.  xii  23; 
PhiL  iv.  3.  4th.  The  blessings  which  it  is  explicitly  declared 
are  secured  by  this  election  are  gracious  and  saving,  they  are 
the  elements  and  results  of  salvation,  inseparable  from  it,  and 
pertain  not  to  nations  but  to  individuals  as  their  subjects,  e.  gr., 
"adoption  of  sons,"  "to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son," 
etc. — Bom.  viiL  29;  Eph.  i.  5;  2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Thess.  v.  9; 
Rom.  ix.  15,  16. 

13.  Show  that  this  dedion  is  not  founded  on  works  whether 
foreseen  or  not 

This  follows — 1st  From  the  general  doctrine  of  Decrees 
which  has  been  established  in  the  last  chapter.  If  God's 
decrees  relate  to  and  determine  all  events  of  every  class,  it 
follows  that  no  undecreed  events  remain  to  condition  his  de- 
cree or  any  element  thereof  and  also  that  he  has  decreed  faith 
and  repentance  as  well  as  the  salvation  which  is  conditioned 
upon  tnem. 

2d.  It  is  expressly  declared  in  Scripture  that  this  election  is 
not  conditioned  upon  works  of  any  kind. — Rom.  xi.  4-7 ;  2  Tim. 
L  9;  Rom.  ix.  11. 

14.  Show  that  in  Scripture  it  is  hahituaUy  declared  to  be  founded 
on  "  the  good  pleasure  of  Godj"  and  "  the  counsel  of  his  ovm  tvUL" 

Eph.  L  5-11;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  John  xv.  16,  19;  Matt  xi  25,  26; 
Eom.  ix.  10-18. 

15.  State  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that  ^^faithy''  "  re- 
pentance^" and  ^^evangelical  obedience  "  are  said  to  be  the  fruits  of 
the  Election. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  same  actions  can  not  be  both  the 
grounds  uj)on  which  election  rests,  and  the  fruits  in  which  that 
election  is  designed  to  result  Since  the  Bible  teaches  that 
*'&ith,"  "repentance,"  and  "evangelical  obedience"  are  the 
latter,  they  can  not  be  the  former.  The  Scriptures  do  so  teach 
in  Eph.  i.  4.  "According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  that  we  shordd  be  holy,  and  vnthovt  Uame 
brfore  him  in  love." — 2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Pet  L  2;  Eph.  ii.  10. 

16.  The  same  from  the  fad  that  faith  and  refpe;rdance  are  said 
to  be  the  gifts  of  Ood. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  the  "gifts  of  God,"  then  a  man's 
possessing  them  results  from  God's  act    If  it  results  from  God's 
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act  it  must  result  from  his  eternal  purpose.  If  they  be  the  re- 
sults of  his  purpose,  they  can  not  be  the  conditions  upon  which 
that  purpose  is  suspended.  They  are  affirmed  to  be  the  "  gifts 
of  God"  in  Eph.  ii.  8;  Acts  v.  31;  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 

17.  Siotie,  the  arguwenJb  derived  from  what  the  Scripturea  teach 
as  to  the  naiure  aria  extent  of  innate  depravity  and  inahUity. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
stated  and  established  in  Chapters  XIX.  and  XX.  Now  if 
men  are  born  into  the  world  with  an  antecedent  prevailing 
tendency  in  their  nature  to  sin,  and  they  are  ever,  until  regen* 
erated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  totally  and  inalienably  averse  to 
and  incapable  ol  all  good,  it  follows  that  imregenerate  human 
nature  is  incapable  either  of  tending  to  or  of  perfecting  iaith 
and  repentance  as  the  conditions  required.  If  election  is  con- 
ditioned upon  faith  and  repentance,  then  the  man  must  produce 
his  own  faith  and  repentance,  or  help  to  produce  them.  But  if 
human  nature  can  neither  produce  nor  help  to  produce  them, 
it  follows  either  that  no  man  can  be  elected,  or  that  faith  and 
repentance  can  not  be  the  condition  of  election. 

18.  State  the  same  from  whxxt  the  Scriptures  teach  of  tJie  nature 
and  necessity  of  regeneration. 

In  Chapter  XXIX.  it  will  be  proved  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  (1)  tnat  regeneration  is  an  act  of  God;  (2^  that  witii 
respect  to  that  act  the  soul  is  passive ;  (3)  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  case  of  every  living  man.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  it  be  in  no  sense  man's  work,  but  in  eveiy  sense  God's 
act  alone,  it  can  not  be  the  condition  upon  which  God's  purpose 
is  suspended,  but  an  event  determined  by  that  purpose. 

19.  Show  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  the  elect  bdievej  and 
that  ONLY  the  elect  believe. 

All  the  elect  believe.— John  x.  16,  27-29;  John  vL  87-39; 
John  xvii.  2,  9, 24.  And  ordy  the  dect  believe, — John  x.  26.  And 
those  who  believe  do  so  because  they  are  elect. — ^Acts  xiii  48, 
and  ii.  47. 

20.  WJiat  argument  is  to  be  drawnfram  the  fact  that  aU  evan- 
gelical Christians  of  every  theological  school  express  the  sentiments 
proper  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  in  aU 
their  prayers  and  hymns  ? 

That  form  of  doctrine  must  be  false  which  can  not  be  con- 
sistently embodied  in  personal  religious  experience  and  in  devo- 
tion. That  form  of  dx)ctrine  must  be  true  which  all  Christians 
of  all  theoretical  opinions  always  find  themselves  obliged  to 
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express  when  they  come  to  commune  with  God.  Now  all  the 
psalms  and  hymns  and  prayers,  written  and  spontaneous,  of 
all  evangelical  Christians,  embody  the  principles  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Calvinism.  They  all  pray  God  to  make  men  repent 
and  believe,  to  come  to  and  to  receive  the  Saviour.  If  God 
gives  all  men  common  and  sufficient  grace,  and  if  the  reason 
why  one  man  repents,  is  that  he  makes  good  use  of  that  grace, 
and  the  reason  another  does  not  believe,  is  that  he  does  not 
use  that  grace,  if  the  only  cause  of  difference  is  in  the  men,  it 
follows  that  we  ought  to  pray  men  to  convert  themselves,  i.  e., 
to  make  themselves  to  differ.  But  all  agree  in  asking  God  to 
save  us,  and  in  giving  him  all  the  thanks  when  it  is  done. 

21.  Shxm  thai  Paid  must  have  lidd  our  position  on  this  svbjed 
from  the  nature  of  the  objedums  made  against  his  doctrine,  and 
from  the  anstoers  he  gave  them. 

Paul's  doctrine  is  identical  with  the  Calvinistic  view.     1st 

Because  he  expressly  teaches  it    '2d.  Because  the  objections  he 

notices  as  brought  against  his  doctrine  are  the  same  as  those 

brought  against  ours.     The  design  of  the  whole  passage  is  to 

prove  Grods  sovereign  right  to  cast  off  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar 

f>eople,  and  to  call  all  men  indiscriminately  by  the  gospel. 

This,  he  argues,  1st,  that  God's  ancient  promises  embraced 
_  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  as  such,  but  the  spir- 
"^"tual  seed.  2d.  That  "  God  is  perfectly  sovereign  in  the  distri- 
^   ration  of  his  favors." 

But  a^inst  this  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  two  objeo- 
ions  are  mtroduced  and  answered  by  Paul. 

1st.  It  is  imjust  for  God  thus  oi  his  mere  good  pleasure  to 

how  mercy  to  one  and  to  reject  another,  v.  14.     This  precise 

biection  is  made  against  our  doctrine  at  the  present  time  also. 

It  represents  the  most  holy  God  as  worse  than  the  devil,  as 

"^nore  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust" — "Methodist  Doc- 

^"^rinal  Tracts,"  pp.  170,  171.     This  Paul  answers  by  two  argu- 

^^nenta     (1.)  Goa  claims  the  right,  "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom 

T  will  have  mercy." — Rom.  ix.  15,  16.     (2.)  God  in  his  provi- 

-^ence  exercises  the  right,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  vs.  17,  18. 

2d.  The  second  objection  is  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent 

with  the  liberty  and  accountability  of  men.     This  would  be 

an  absurd  objection  to  bring  against  Paul's  doctrine  if  he  were 

an  Arminian,  but  it  is  brought  every  day  by  Arminians  against 

our  doctrine. 

Paul  answers  this  objection  by  condescending  to  no  appeal 
to  human  reason,  but  simply  (1)  by  asserting  Goas  sovereignty 
as  Creator,  and  man's  dependence  as  creature,  and  (2)  by  as- 
serting the  just  exposure  of  all  men  alike  to  wrath  as  sinners, 
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VS.  20-24. — See  Analysis  of  chap.  ix.  6-24,  in  Hodge's  "  Com. 
on  Bomans.** 

22.  Discriminate  accurately  the  ttvo  dements  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  Beprobation. 

Reprobation  is  the  aspect  which  God's  eternal  decree  pre- 
sents in  its  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  human  race  wmch 
shall  be  finally  condemned  for  their  sins. 

It  is,  1st,  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  passing  over 
these,  and  refusing  to  elect  them  to  life;  and,  2d,  positive,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  condemned  to  eternal  misery. 

In  respect  to  its  negative  element,  reprobation  is  simply 
sovereign,  since  those  passed  over  were  no  worse  than  those 
elected,  and  the  simple  reason  both  for  the  choosing  and  for 
the  passing  over  was  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  (jod. 

In  respect  to  its  positive  element,  reprobation  is  not  sover- 
eign, but  simply  judicial,  because  God  inflicts  misery  in  any 
case  onlv  as  the  righteous  punishment  of  sin.  "The  rest  of 
mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  coan- 
sel  of  his  own  will,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor 
and  wrath/or  their  sins, — "  Con.  Faith,"  Chap,  iii.,  Sec.  7. 

23.  Show  thai  these  positions  are  necessarily  involved  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  Decrees  and  in  the  special  doctrine  of  the  dedAon 
of  some  men  to  eternal  life. 

As  above  stated,  this  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  self-evidently 
an  inseparable  element  of  the  doctrines  of  decrees  and  of  elec- 
tion. If  God  unconditionally  elects  whom  he  pleases,  he  must 
unconditionally  leave  whom  he  pleases  to  themselves.  He 
must  foreordain  the  non-believing,  as  well  as  the  believing, 
although  the  events  themselves  are  brought  to  pass  by  very 
different  causes. 

24.  Prove  that  it  is  taught  in  Scripture. 

Kom.  ix.  18,  21;  1  Pet  ii  8;  Jude  4;  Kev.  xiii  8.  "  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes,  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight." — Matt.  xi.  25.  "  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  my 
sheep. "^-John  x.  26. 

25.  Show  that  the  same  objection  vxis  made  against  PavJCs  doo* 
trine  that  is  made  against  ours. 

"  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  "  If  he  has  not  given  gra- 
cious ability  to  obey,  how  can  he  command? — See  also  "Metho- 
dist Doctrinal  Tracts,"  p.  171. 
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The  apostle  answers  by  showing,  Ist  (verses  20,  21),  that 
God  is  under  no  obligation  to  extend  his  grace  to  all  or  to  any; 
and,  2d,  that  the  "  vessels  of  wrath  "  were  condemned  for  their 
own  sins,  to  manifest  God's  just  wrath,  while  the  "  vessels  of 
mercy  "  were  chosen  not  for  any  good  in  them,  but  to  manifest 
his  glorious  grace  (verses  22,  23). 

26.  Show  the  identity  of  PavHa  doctrine  with  ours  from  the 
iUtistrcUions  he  U8€8  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Bomans. 

"  Hath  not  the  potter  power  {hkov6ia)  over  the  clay  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor,  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, V.  21.     Here  the  whole  point  of  the  illustration  lies  in 
'  the  fact  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  clav — it  is  day  of  the 
same  lump — ^the  sole  difference  is  made  by  the  will  of  the  pot- 
ter.    In  the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  very  point  is  that  one 
is  just  as  good  as  the  other — that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
children — but  that  the  whole  difference  is  made  by  the  "  pur- 
pose of  God  according  to  election  "— "  for  the  children  being  not 
tfrf  borUj  neither  havina  dome  any  good  or  ein7,  that  the  purpose  of 
God  according  to  election  might  standi  not  qfworksy  but  of  htm  that 
oaBeth;'  V.  11. 

27.  In  what  sense  is  God  said  to  harden  men? 

See  Bom.  ix.  18,  and  John  xii.  40. 

This  is  doubtless  a  judicial  act  wherein  God  withdraws  from 

flinlid  men,  whom  he  has  not  elected  to  life,  for  the  just  pun- 

J^ment  of  their  sins,  all  gracious  influences,  and  leaves  them 

to  the  unrestrained  tendencies  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the 

^i^counteracted  influences  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

28.  State  the  objection  brought  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
Q^  ^tectum  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  ivith  Justice, 

It  is  maintained  that  if  God  by  a  sovereign  unconditional 
'O^^e  determines  to  pass  by  some  men,  and  to  withhold  from 
the  grace  necessary  to  enable  them  to  repent  and  believe 
Christ,  it  is  unjust  in  God  to  hold  them  accountable,  and  to 
I^^^^^h  them  for  their  want  of  faith. 

29.  State  the  fundamental  view  which  necessarily  underlies  all 
J^'^nianism  as  to  the  relation  which  the  remedial  toork  of  Christ 
ins  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  as  to  the  relation  which  the  human 
by  nature  sustains  to  the  divine  government. 

^  When  the  Arminian  system  is  sifted  to  its  frmdamental 
ij^uciples,  it  is  found  to  rest  upon  the  postulate  that  the  ^ft  of 
^^rist  is  a  necessary  compensation  to  the  human  race  ior  the 
^vilg  brought  upon  it  for  me  sin  of  Adam.     It  is  admitted  thai 
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the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  whole  race  becoming 
sinners,  and  that  every  one  of  his  descendants  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  nature  so  far  depraved  as  to  be  morally  incapable 
of  loving  God  and  disposed  to  evil.  But  they  maintain  that 
men  are  by  nature  in  the  first  instance  not  responsible  for  their 
moral  condition,  since  it  comes  upon  them  each  at  his  birth, 
antecedent  to  all  personal  action  They  hold,  therefore,  that 
man  can  not  be  punished  for  original  sm,  nor  could  any  man 
ever  be  held  responsible  for  any  act  of  disobedience  sprmging 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  out  of  that  original  depravity, 
if  God  had  not  through  Christ  provided  a  remedy,  giving  to 
each  man  gracious  ability  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him  as 
the  condition  of  his  salvation.  This  redemption  and  gracious 
ability  to  believe  and  obey  God  owes  to  all  men,  and  they  are 
necessary  to  render  any  man  responsible  and  pmiishable  for  his 
sins,  since  thus  alone  is  he,  as  far  as  this  class  of  exercises  go, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  contrary  choice. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon,  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  April,  1862, 
p.  257. — "  It  is  not  then  until  there  is  redemptively  conferred 
upon  man  what  we  call  a  gracious  ability  for  the  right,  that 
man  can  be  strictly  responsible  for  the  wrong."  He  says,  p.  254) 
that  after  Adam  sinned  the  only  alternatives  open  to  God  in  con- 
sistency with  justice  were  either,  Ist,  to  send  Adam  and  Eve  to 
perdition  before  they  had  children,  or,  2d,  to  allow  him  to  prop- 
agate his  kind  under  the  antecedent  disabilities  of  sin,  and 
provide  a  redemptive  system  for  all. 

He  distinguishes  between  guilt  or  moral  responsibility  for 
character  and  moral  corruption  of  nature.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  pure  nature,  he  teaches  that  only  Adam  and  Eve 
were  responsible,  as  well  as  corrupt,  because  they,  having  been 
created  morally  free,  voluntarily  made  themselves  vile  by  their 
own  act.  On  the  other  hand  their  descendants  are  all  morally 
polluted  and  spiritually  dead,  because  they  inherit  corrupt  na- 
tures from  Adam ;  but  they  are  not  guilty,  neither  responsible 
for  their  birth  sin  nor  for  any  of  its  consequences,  because  it 
was  determined  inevitably  by  an  act  not  tneir  own.  In  the 
actual  state  of  things  consequent  to  the  gift  of  Christ  every 
man  is  responsible  because  every  man  has  sufficient  grace. 

Hence  it  follows — Ist.  That  the  provision  of  redemption  was 
not  a  work  of  infinite  free  grace,  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  in 
compensation  for  evils  brought  upon  our  nature  by  Adam. 
2d.  That  this  is  owed  equally  to  each  and  every  man  with- 
out exception.  "I  reject,"  says  John  Wesley,  "Methodist  Doc. 
Tracts,"  pp.  25,  26,  "the  assertion  that  God  might  justly  have 
passed  by  me  and  all  men,  as  a  bold,  precarious  assertion, 
utterly  unsupported  by  Holy  Scripture."     3d.  It  follows  also 
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^hat  the  gracioua  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  just  as  necessary 
to  render  men  responsible  sinners  as  to  bring  them  to  salva- 
tion. 4th.  It  follows  that  grace  sends  men  to  hell,  as  well  as 
takes  them  to  heaven,  and  that  it  has  done  far  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  work. 

30.  Shx/w  that  their  position  here  is  cAsdutebj  inconsistent  with 
what  the  Scriptures  ana  the  entire  Christian  Uhurch  teach  of  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  Satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by 
Christ. 

It  will  be  shown  under  Chap.  XXV.,  that  the  Scriptures 
teach,  the  entire  Church  being  witness,  that  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  man,  a  lull  satisfaction  to  the  inalienable  principle 
of  justice  essential  to  the  Divine  nature  was  absolutely  necessary. 
So  that  if  God*s  justice  is  not  satisfied,  ^ace  can  not  be  shown 
to  any  man.     This  would  be  absurd  ii  men  were  not  antece- 
dently responsible  for  the  sins  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  thw 
should  maike  satisfaction.    What  is  the  sense  of  a  ^^Redemptivdu 
conferred  gracious  ability"  respecting  parties  who  have  forfeited 
nothing  because  they  are  responsible  for  nothing?    In  their  case 
is  not  both  "redemption"  and  "grace"  an  impertinence? 

31.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  soUvaJtion  is  of  grojoe. 

Grace  is  free,  undeserved  favor  showed  to  the  undeserving. 
If  redemption  is  a  debt  owed  to  all  men,  or  if  it  be  a  compen- 
sation prerequisite  to  their  accountability,  then  it  can  not  Tbe  a 
gT^^tuity,  and  the  gift  of  Christ  can  not  be  an  eminent  expres- 
sion of  God's  free  favor  and  love.     It  can  only  be  an  expression 
o^  his  rectitude. 

But  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  gift  of  Christ  is  an  un- 
p^^Jalleled  expression  of  free  love,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace. 
L-^m.  iii  22;  John  iii.  16;  Rom.  iii.  24;  xi.  5,  6;  1  Cor.  iv.  7; 
^^^^.  10;  Eph.  i  5,  6;  ii.  4-10,  etc.  And  every  true  Christian 
'^'^^*<J0fi;nize8  the  essential  graciousness  of  salvation  as  an  insep- 
?^^*^ble  element  of  his  experience.  Hence  the  doxologies  of 
^«aven.— 1  Cor.  yi  19,  20;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Rev.  v.  8-14. 

.  But  if  salvation  is  of  grace,  then  it  is  obviously  consistent 
^^*h  God's  justice  for  him  to  save  all,  many,  few,  or  none,  just 
"*  ""  he  pleases. 

32.  Show^  that  the  objection  thai  unconditional  dedion  is  inoon- 
with  the  justice  of  God  is  absurd  and  antichristian. 

.  Justice  necessarily  holds  all  sinners  alike  destitute  of  all 
^^^iins  upon  God's  favor.  It  is  unjust  to  justify  the  imjust  It 
^^^Id  be  inconsistent  with  righteousness  for  a  sinful  man  to 

ciaim,  or  for  God  to  grant,  salvation  to  any  one  as  his  dua 
15 
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Otherwise  the  condemning  sentence  of  conscience  is  denied, 
and  the  cross  of  Christ  made  of  none  effect  On  the  very 
grounds  of  justice  itself,  therefore,  salvation  must  be  of  j^race, 
and  it  must  rest  upon  the  sovereign  option  of  God  himself 
whether  he  provides  salvation  for  few,  many,  or  for  none.  The 
salvation  of  none  is  consistent  with  justice,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  a  payment  of  debt  not  a  grace.  And  the  salvation 
of  one  undeserving  sinner  obviously  can  lay  no  foundation  upon 
which  the  salvation  of  another  can  be  demanded  as  a  right. 

33.  State  and  refute  the  objection  that  our  doctrine  is  inoonsisteni 
witli  tlie  rectitude  of  Ood  cw  an  impartial  ruler. 

Arminians  often  argue  that  reason  teaches  us  to  expect  the 
great  omnipotent  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all  men  to  be  im- 
partial in  his  treatment  of  individuals — to  extend  the  same 
essential  advantages  and  conditions  of  salvation  to  all  alika 
They  argue  also  that  this  fair  presumption  of  reason  is  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Scriptures,  which  declare  that  God  is  "no  re- 
specter of  persons.' — ^Acts  x.  34,  and  1  Pet.  i.  17.  In  the  firsts 
named  passage  this  applies  simply  to  the  application  of  the 
gospel  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  In  the  second  passage  it 
IS  aflSrmed  that  in  the  judgment  of  human  works  God  is  abso- 
lutely impartial.  The  question  as  to  election,  however,  is  as 
to  grace  not  as  to  judgment  pronounced  on  works,  and  the 
Scriptures  nowhere  say  that  God  is  impartial  in  the  commu- 
nication of  his  grace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presumptions  of  reason  and  the  texts 
of  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  consistent  with  the 

Salpable  facts  of  human  history  and  of  God*s  daily  providential 
ispensations.     If  it  is  unjust  in  principle  for  God  to  be  partial 
in  his  distributions  of  spuitual  good,  it  can  be  no  less  ui^just 
for  him  to  be  partial  in  his  distribution  of  temporal  good.     As 
a  matter  of  fact^  however,  we  find  that  God  in  the  exercise  of 
his  absolute  sovereignty  makes  the  greatest  possible  distinc- 
tions among  men  from  birth,  and  independently  of  their  own 
merits  in  the  allotments  both  of  temporal  good  and  of  the  ea 
sential  means  of  salvation.    One  child  is  bom  to  health,  honoi 
wealth,  to  the  possession  of  a  susceptible  heart  and  conscience 
and  to  all  the  best  means  of  grace  as  his  secure  inheritanc 
Many  others  are  bom  to  disease,  shame,  poverty,  an  obtu 
conscience  and  hardened  heart,  and  absolute  heathenish  dai 
ness  and  ignorance  of  Christ     If  God  may  not  be  partial 
individuals,  why  may  he  be  partial  to  nations,  and  how  < 
his  dealings  with  heathen  nations  and  the  children  of 
abandoned  classes  in  the  nominally  Christian  cities  be 
counted  for? 
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Archbishop  Whately  gives  this  excellent  word  of  warning 
to  his  Arminian  friends:  "I  would  suggest  a  caution  relative 
to  a  class  of  objections  frequently  urged  against  Calvinists 
drawn  from  the  moral  attributes  oi  Goo.  We  should  be  very 
cautious  how  we  employ  such  weapons  as  may  recoil  upon 
ourselve&  It  is  a  frightful  but  undeniable  truth  that  multi- 
tudes, even  in  Christian  countries,  are  bom  and  brought  up  in 
such  circumstances  as  aflFord  them  no  probable,  even  no  pos- 
sible, chance  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  reUgious  truths,  or 
a  habit  of  moral  conduct,  but  are  even  trained  from  infancv  in 
superstitious  error  and  gross  depravity.  Why  this  should  be 
permitted  neither  Calvinist  nor  Arminian  can  explain;  nay, 
why  the  Almighty  does  not  cause  to  die  in  the  cradle  every 
infant  whose  future  wickedness  and  misery,  if  suflFered  to  grow 
Tip,  he  foresees,  is  what  no  system  of  religion,  natural  or  re- 
vealed, will  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  account  for." — "  Essays 
on  some  of  the  DiflSculties  of  St.  Paul"     Essay  3d,  on  Election. 

34  Befide  the  objection  draumfrom  such  passages  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

"Who  will  (BeXei)  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the 
ixiowledge  of  the  truth." 

The  word  OeXeiv  has  two  senses — (a)  to  be  indhied  to,  to 
nre;  (b)  to  purpose,  to  trnU.    In  such  connections  as  the  above 
^^    is  evident  that  it  can  not  mean  that  God  purposes  the  salva- 
^-*  cDn  of  all,  because  (a)  all  are  not  saved,  and  none  of  God's 
ses  fail,  and  (6)  because  it  is  affirmed  that  he  toiUs  all  to 
oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  in  the  same  sense  that 
5i  wills  all  to  be  saved — ^yet  he  has  left  the  vast  majority  of 
^n  to  be  bom  and  to  live  and  to  die,  irrespective  of  their 
a  agency,  in  heathenish  darkness. 

Such  passages  simply  assert  the  essential  benevolence  of 

He  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.     He 

take  great  pleasure  in  the  salvation  of  men.     Yet  as  a 

tter  of  fact,  in  perfect  consistencv  with  his  benevolence,  for 

ns  sufficient,  though  not  revealed  to  us,  he  has  provided 

redemption  for  lost  angels,  and  no  efficacious  grace  for  the 

FV?^'^l®ct  among  mankind.     These  passages  simply  assert  that, 

V^"   itwero  not  tor  these  reasons,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his 

^^^^^nevolent  nature  that  all  men  should  be  saved. 

35.  Show  that  our  doctrine  does  not  discourage  the  use  (^  means. 

It  is  objected  that  if  God  from  eternity  has  determined  that 

^e  man  is  to  be  converted  and  saved  and  another  is  to  be  left 

^  perish  in  his  sins,  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  use  of  means. 

^  John  Wesley,  in  *' Methodist  Doc.  Tracts,"  falsely  represents 
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the  doctrine  of  Toplady,  "  There  are  suppose  twenty  men,  ten 
are  ordained  to  be  saved  do  what  they  may,  and  ten  are  or- 
dained to  be  damned  do  what  they  can."  This  is  an  abcnird  as 
well  as  wicked  caricature  of  the  doctrine. 

Ist,  The  decree  of  election  does  not  secure  salvation  without 
faith  and  holiness,  but  salvation  through  faith  and  holiness,  the 
means  being  just  as  much  decreed  as  the  end.  The  Calvin* 
ist  believes,  as  well  as  the  Arminian,  that  every  man  who  does 
evil  wiD  be  damned,  elect  or  non-elect. 

2d.  The  doctrine  of  election  does  not  presume  that  God  con- 
strains men  inconsistently  with  their  freedom.  The  non-eleot 
are  simply  let  alone,  to  do  as  their  own  evil  hearts  prompt 
The  elect  are  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power.  God 
works  in  them  to  wiU  as  well  as  to  ao  of  his  good  pleasure. 
To  be  made  unUing  takes  away  no  man's  liberty. 

3d.  The  decree  of  election  only  makes  the  repentance  and 
faith  of  the  elect  certain.  But  the  antecedent  certainty  of  a 
free  act  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  freedom,  otherwise  the 
certain  foreknowledge  of  a  free  act  would  be  impossible.  The 
decree  of  election  does  not  cause  the  faith,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  agent  in  acting,  and  certainly  it  does  not 
supersede  the  absolute  necessity  of  it. 

36.  How  far  is  assurance  of  our  election  possible^  and  on  tohat 
grounds  does  stick  assurance  rest  ? 

An  unwavering  and  certain  assurance  of  the  fact  of  our  elec- 
tion is  possible  in  this  life,  for  whom  God  predestinates  them 
he  also  calls,  and  whom  he  calls  he  justifies,  and  we  know  that 
whom  he  justifies,  he  also  sanctifies.  Thus  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  prove  sanctification,  and  sanctification  proves  efiectual 
calling,  and  eflfectual  calKug  election. — See  2  Pet  i  5-10;  1 
John  li.  3. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  our  own  gracious  states  and  acts, 
we  have  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  who  witnesseth  with  our  spirits 
and  seals  us. — Rom.  viii.  16,  17 ;  Eph.  iv.  30. 

In  confirmation  of  this  we  have  the  example  of  the  apostles 
(2  Tim.  i.  12)  and  of  many  Christiana 

37.  How  does  this  doctrine  consist  with  the  general  bejievoknoc 
of  God? 

The  only  difficulty  at  this  point  is  to  reconcile  the  general 
benevolence  of  God  with  the  fact  that  he,  being  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful,  should  have  admitted  a  system  involving  the  sin, 
final  impenitence,  and  consequent  damnation  of  any.  But  this 
difficulty  presses  equally  upon  both  systems. 
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The /octe  prove  that  6od*s  general  benevolence  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  nis  allowing  some  to  be  damned  for  their  sina 
This  is  all  that  reprobation  meana  Gratuitous  election,  or  the 
positive  choice  of  some  does  not  rest  upon  God*s  general  benev- 
olence, but  upon  his  special  love  to  his  own. — Jonn  xvii  6,  23; 
Bom.  ix.  11-13;  1  Thess.  v.  9. 

38.  How  does  this  doctrine  consist  with  the  general  gospel  offer  ? 

In  the  eeneral  offers  of  the  gospel  God  exhibits  a  salvation 
BufBcient  for  and  exactly  adapted  to  all,  and  sincerely  offered 
to  every  one  without  exception,  and  he  unfolds  all  the  motives 
of  dutj^,  hope,  fear,  etc.,  wnich  ought  to  induce  every  one  to 
accept  it,  solemnly  promising  that  whosoever  comes  in  no  wise 
ahall  be  cast  out.  Nothing  but  a  sinful  unwillingness  can  pre- 
vent any  one  who  hears  the  gospel  from  receiving  and  enjoy- 
ing it 

The  ffospel  is  for  all,  election  is  a  special  grace  in  addition 

to  that  oner.     The  non-elect  may  come  if  they  will.     The  elect 

'will  come.     The  decree  of  election  puts  no  barrier  before  men 

preventing  them  from  accepting  the  gospel  offer.     Any  man, 

^ect  or  non-elect,  will  be  saved  if  he  accepts.     The  non-elect 

Skve  left  to  act  as  they  are  freely  determined  by  their  own 


There  is  just  as  great  an  apparent  difficulty  in  reconciling 
Cjod's  certain  foreknowledge  of  the  final  impenitence  of  the 
majority  of  those  to  whom  he  offers  ana  upon  whom  he 
_  by  every  argument,  his  love  with  the  fact  of  that  offer; 

^especially  when  we  reflect  that  he  foresees  that  his  offers  will 
^certainly  increase  their  guilt  and  misery. 

39.  How  can  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  reconciled  tvith  the 
Jidiness  of  Ood? 

Beprobation  leaves  men  in  sin,  and  thus  leads  to  the  increase 

^^f  sin  throughout  eternity.     How  then  can  God,  in  consistency 

with  his  holiness,  form  a  purpose  the  designed  effect  of  which 

is  to  leave  men  in  sin,  and  thus  lead  inevitably  to  the  increase 

of  sin. 

But  it  is  acknowledged  by  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists, 
that  God  did  create  the  human  race  in  spite  of  his  certain  fore- 
knowledge that  sin  would  be  largely  occasioned  thereby,  and 
he  did  create  individual  men  in  spite  of  his  certain  forekno  fl- 
edge that  these  very  men  would  continue  eternally  to  sin.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  permission  of 
eviL  Why  is  the  existence  of  evil  tolerated  in  the  universe 
of  an  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  merciful,  and  powerful  Grod  ? 
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The  ArminiaDS  are  as  little  able  to  answer  that  question  as  the 
Jalvinist. 

40.  What  18  thepractiocd  hearing  of  this  doctrine  on  Christian 
experience  and  cmdwi  ? 

It  must  be  remembered,  Ist.  That  this  truth  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with,  but  is  part  of,  the  same  gracious  system  with  the 
equally  certain  principles  of  the  moral  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility of  man,  and  the  free  offers  of  the  gospel  to  all.  2d.  That 
the  sole  rule  of  our  duty  is  the  commands,  threatenings,  and 

S remises  of  God  clearly  expressed  in  the  gospel,  and  not  this 
ecree  of  election,  which  he  never  reveals  except  in  its  conse- 
quents of  effectual  calling,  faith,  and  holy  living. 

When  thus  held,  the  doctrine  of  predestination — 

1st.  Exalts  the  majesty  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  God, 
while  it  illustrates  the  riches  of  his  free  grace  ana  his  just  dis- 
pleasure with  sin. 

2d.  It  enforces  ^on  us  the  essential  truth  that  salvation  is 
entirely  of  grace.  That  no  one  can  either  complain,  if  passed 
over,  or  boast  himself,  if  saved. 

3d.  It  brings  the  inquirer  to  absolute  self-despair,  and  the 
cordial  embrace  of  the  free  offer  of  Christ. 

4th.  In  the  case  of  the  believer,  who  has  the  witness  in  him- 
self, this  doctrine  at  once  deepens  his  humility,  and  elevates 
his  confidence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 

41.  State  the  true  nature  of  the  question  discussed  by  theologians 
concerning  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees. 

As  we  believe  that  the  Decree  of  God  is  one  single,  eternal 
intention,  there  can  not  be  an  order  of  succession  m  his  pur- 
poses either  (a)  in  time,  as  if  one  purpose  actually  preceiied 
the  other,  or  (6)  in  distinct  deliberation  or  option  on  the  part 
of  God.  The  whole  is  one  choice.  Yet  in  willing  the  entire 
system  God,  of  course,  comprehended  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
willed  in  their  several  successions  and  relations.  In  like  man- 
ner as  a  man  by  one  act  of  mind  recognizes  a  complicated 
machine  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  in  the  same  act  discrim- 
inates accurately  the  several  parts,  and  comprehends  their  unity 
and  relation  in  the  system,  and  the  design  of  the  whole. — Dr. 
Charles  Hodge's  "  Lectures."  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the 
Order  of  the  Decrees  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  order  of  acts  in 
God  decreeing,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  true  relation  bos- 
tained  by  the  several  parts  of  the  system  which  he  decrees  to 
one  another.  Tliat  is,  What  relation  between  Creation,  Predes- 
tination, and  Redemption  did  the  one  eternal  purpose  of  God 
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establish  ?  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  purpose  of 
God  in  giving  his  Son,  and  as  to  the  object  and  around  of  eieo- 
tion  ?  The  ground  and  object  of  election  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered above.  The  design  of  God  in  the  gift  of  Christ  will  be 
fully  considered  under  Division  IV.  of  Chapter  XXV. 

42.  Whjoi  is  (he  Arminian  tfieory  as  to  the  order  of  the  decrees 
T'^lating  to  the  human  race? 

1st.  The  decree  to  create  man.     2d.  Man,  as  a  moral  agent, 
"bein^  fallible,  and  his  will  being  essentially  contingent,  and 
Ills  Bin  therefore  being  impreventible,  God,  foreseeing  that  man 
"^voidd  certainly  fall  into  the  condemnation  and  pollution  of  sin, 
decreed  to  provide  a  free  salvation  through  Christ  for  all  men, 
find  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  enectual  application  of 
tbat  salvation  to  the  case  of  all.     3d.  He  decreed  absolutely 
'that  all  believers  in  Christ  should  be  saved,  and  all  unbeliev- 
ers reprobated  for  their  sins.     4th.   Foreseeing  that  certain 
indiviauals  would  repent  and  beUeve,  and  that  certain  other 
individuals  would  continue  impenitent  to  the  last,  God  from 
eternity  elected  to  eternal  life  those  whose  faith  he  foresaw, 
on  the  condition  of  their  faith,  and  reprobated  those  whom 
fce  foresaw  would  continue  impenitent  on  the  condition  of  that 
impenitence. 

43.  What  is  the  vietv  of  this  subject  entertained  hy  the  French 
^otestant  theclogians,  Camera,  Amy  rant,  and  others  ? 

These  theological  professors  at  Saumur,  during  the  second 
r  of  the  seventeenth  century,  taught  that  God — 1st.  De- 
to  create  man.     2d.  To  permit  man  to  fall.     3d.  To  pro- 

e,  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  salvation  for  all  men.  4th.  feut, 
eing  that  if  men  were  left  to  themselves  none  would  re- 
and  believe,  therefore  he  sovereignly  elected  some  tc 

om  he  decreed  to  give  the  necessary  graces  of  repentance 

1  iaitk 

44.  What  is  the  in/rariapsarian  view  of  predestination? 

The  infra-lapsarian  (infra  lapsum)  theory  of  predestination, 

^  the  decree  oi  predestination,  viewed  as  subsequent  in  pur- 

K>8e  to  the  decree  permitting  man  to  fall,  represents  man  as 

^^^■eated  and  fallen  as  the  object  of  election.     The  order  of  the 

decrees  then  stand  thus:  1st.  The  decree  to  create  man.    2d.  To 

l^ermit  man  to  fall.    3d.  The  decree  to  elect  certain  men,  out  of 

"tlie  mass  of  the  fallen  and  justly  condemned  race,  to  eternal  life, 

^nd  to  pass  others  by,  leaving  them  to  the  just  consequences  of 

'their  sins.    4th,  The  decree  to  provide  salvation  for  the  elect. 
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This  is  the  oommon  view  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  oonfirmsd 

ALIKE   BY   the   SyNOD   OF   DoRT  AND   THE    WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLT. 

45.  Whai  is  the  suprorlapaarian  theory  of  predestiTVOLtion  ? 

The  term  supra-lapsarian  {supra  lajpsum)  desi^ates  that  view 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  divine  decree  in  their  logical 
relations  which  supposes  that  the  ultimate  end  which  God  pro- 
posed to  himself  was  his  own  glory  in  the  salvation  of  some 
men  and  in  the  damnation  of  others,  and  that,  as  a  means  to 
that  end,  he  decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  permit  him  to  fall 
According  to  this  view,  man  simply  as  creatible,  and  falliblei 
and  not  as  actually  created  or  fallen,  is  the  object  of  election 
and  reprobation.  The  order  of  the  decrees  would  then  be— 
1st.  Of  all  possible  men,  God  first  decreed  the  salvation  of 
some  and  the  damnation  of  others,  for  the  end  of  his  own 
glory.  2d.  He  decreed,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  to  create  those 
already  elected  or  reprobated.  3d.  He  decreed  to  permit  them 
to  fall.  4th.  He  decreed  to  provide  a  salvation  for  the  elect 
This  view  was  held  by  Beza,  tne  successor  of  Calvin  in  Geneva, 
and  by  Gomarus,  the  great  opponent  of  Arminiua 

46.  State  the  respective  points  of  agreement  and  </  difference 
bettaeen  these  several  schemes. 

1st  The  Arminian  as  compared  with  the  Calvinistic  scheme. 

With  the  Arminian  the  decree  of  redemption  precedes  the 
decree  of  election,  which  is  conditioned  upon  the  foreseen  faith 
of  the  individual. 

With  the  Calvinist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decree  of  election 
precedes  the  decree  of  redemption,  and  the  decree  of  election  is 
conditioned  upon  the  simple  good  pleasure  of  God  alone. 

2d.  The  French  or  Salmurian  as  compared  with  the  legiti- 
mate view  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  with  the  Arminian 
view.  The  French  view  agrees  with  the  Reformed  and  differs 
from  the  Arminian  view  in  making  the  sovereign  good  pleasure 
of  God  the  sole  ground  of  election ;  while  it  differs  from  the 
Reformed  and  agrees  with  the  Arminian  in  making  the  decree 
of  redemption  precede  the  decree  of  election. 

3d.  Tne  supra-lapsarian  scheme  as  compared  with  the  infra- 
lapsarian  view  prevalent  among  the  Reformed  Churches.  The 
supra-lapsarian  scheme  makes  the  decree  to  elect  some  and 
reprobate  others,  precede  the  decree  to  create  and  to  permit  to 
falL  The  infra-lapsarian  view  makes  the  decree  of  election 
come  after  the  decree  to  create  and  permit  to  fall.  The  supra- 
lapsarian  view  regards  man  not  as  created  and  fallen,  but  sim- 
ply as  creatible,  the  object  of  election  and  reprobation.     The 
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infra-lapsarian  view  makes  man  as  already  created  and  fallen 
the  only  object  of  those  decree& 

47.  Staie,  the  arguments  against  the  suproAapsarian  scheme. 

This  scheme  is  imquestionably  the  most  logical  of  all.     It 
is  postulated  vl^tl  the  principle,  that  what  is  last  in  execution 
is  nrst  in  intention,  which  imdoubtedly  holds  true  in  all  spheres 
comprehended  in  human  experience.     Hence  it  is  argued  that 
if  the  final  result  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  glorification  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  the  elect  and  the  perdition  of  the  non- 
elect,  it  must  have  been  the  deliberate  purpose  of  God  from  the 
beginning.     But  the  case  is  too  high  and  too  vast  for  the  d 
priori  application  and  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
numan  ludgment;  we  can  here  onljr  know  in  virtue  of  and 
i^thin  the  limits  of  a*positive  revelation. 
The  objections  against  this  scheme  are — 
Ist.  Man  creatible  is  a  nonentity.     He  could  not  have  been 
loved  or  chosen  unless  considered  as  created. 

2d.  The  whole  language  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject  im- 
>lie8  that  the  "elect"  are  chosen  as  the  objects  of  eternal  love, 
KOt  firom  the  number  of  creatible,  but  from  the  mass  of  actually 
ixfid  men. — John  xv.  19;  Rom.  xi.  5,  7. 
_      3d.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  elect  are  chosen  to  sanc- 
~  :fication,  and  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ     They 
ust  therefore  have  been  re^irded  when  chosen  as  guilty  and 
filed  by  sin.— 1  Pet  i.  2;  Eph.  14-6. 

4th.  rredestination  includes  reprobation.  This  view  repre- 
nte  God  as  reprobating  the  non-elect  by  a  sovereign  act,  with- 
tt  any  respect  to  their  sins,  simply  for  his  own  glory.  This 
pears  to  Ibe  inconsistent  with  the  divine  righteousness,  as 
m  as  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  non-elect  are  "  or- 
ined  to  dishonor  and  wrath /or  their  sins,  to  the  praise  of  his 
Monona  justice, — "Con£  Faith,"  ch.  3,  sec.  3-7,  "L.  Cat,"  ques- 
"an  13;  "S.  Cat,"  question  20. 

48.  Show  that  a  correct  eocegesis  of  EpL  iii  9,  10,  does  not  sup- 
'  the  suprorlapsarian  view. 

This  passage  is  claimed  as  a  direct  affirmation  of  the  supra- 
[^Sipearian  theory.  If  the  tva,  introducing  the  tenth  verse,  refers 
H)the  immediately  precedinff  clause,  then  the  passage  teaches 
hat  God  created  all  things  tn  order  that  his  manifold  wisdom 
light  be  displayed  by  the  church  to  the  angels.  It  is  evident, 
^^wever,  that  iva,  refers  to  the  preceding  phrase,  in  which 
^aul  declares  that  he  was  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
^entileg,  and  to  enlighten  all  men  as  to  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
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tion.     All  this  he  was  commissioned  to  do,  in  (yrder  that  God's 
glory  might  be  displayed,  etc. — See  "  Hodge  on  Ephesians." 

49.  State  the  arguments  against  the  French  scheme, 

Ist.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact  that  God's  purposes 
are  one.  The  scheme  is  that  God  in  one  eternal  act  determined 
to  provide  the  objective  conditions  of  salvation  ^redemption 
tlirough  the  blood  of  Christ),  for  all,  and  to  provide  the  sub- 
jective conditions  of  salvation  (efficacious  grace)  only  for  some. 
This  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  weld  together  Arminianism  and 
Calvinism.  2d.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  purpose  of 
Christ's  coming  was  to  execute  the  purpose  of  election.  He 
came  to  ffive  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given 
him.  John  xvii  2,  9;  x.  15.  Redemption  therefore  can  not 
precede  election.  3d.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (see 
Chapter  XXV.)  is  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  make  salvation 
possible,  but  to  effect  it  for  all  for  whom  he  died.  The  Atone- 
ment secures  remission  of  sin,  and  faith,  and  repentance,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  all  who  are  redeemed 
repent  and  believe. 

50.  In  what  sense  do  the  iMherans  teojch  that  Christ  is  the 
ground  of  election  ? 

They  hold  that  God  elected  his  own  people  to  eternal  life 
for  Christ's  sake.  They  appeal  to  Eph.  i.  4,  "According  as  he 
nath  chosen  us  in  him  [CJnrist]  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  This  view  may  evidently  be  construed  either  with  the 
Arminian  or  the  French  theory  of  the  decrees  above  stated, 
i.  e.,  we  were  chosen  in  Christ  for  his  sake,  either  as  we  were 
foreseen  to  be  in  him  through  faith,  or  because  God,  having 
provided  through  Christ  salvation  for  all  men,  would,  by  the 
election  of  certain  individuals,  secure  at  least  in  their  case  the 
successful  effect  of  Christ's  death. 

This  view,  of  course,  is  rebutted  by  the  same  axguments 
which  we  urge  against  the  theories  above  mentioned.  We  are 
said  to  be  chosen  "  in  him,"  not  for  Christ's  saJce^  but  because 
the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  includes  all  the  elect  under  the 
headship  of  Christ.  The  love  of  God  is  everywhere  represented 
as  the  ground  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  not  the  work  of  Christ  the 
ground  of  the  love  of  God. — John  iii.  16;  1  John  iv.  10. 

DrppERKNT  Views  of  the  Chxjkohes. 

The  Lutheran  View. — **  That  which  first  of  all  should  be  acoturatefy 
observed,  is  the  difference  between  foreknowledge  and  predestination  or 
the  eternal  election  of  God.  For  the  *  Foreknowledge  of  God  *  is  nothing 
more  than  tiiat  God  knew  aU  things  before  they  existed.    ....    This 
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foreknowledge  of  Qod  pertains  alike  to  good  and  to  bad  men,  bnt  it  is. 
not  consequently  the  cause  of  evil,  nor  Qie  cause  of  sin,  which  impels 
man  to  crime.  For  sin  originates  from  the  devil  and  from  the  depraved 
and  wicked  will  of  man.  Neither  is  this  foreknowledge  of  God  the  cause 
that  men  perish;  for  that  they  ought  to  charge  upon  themselves;  but  the 
foreknowledge  of  Gk>d  disx>oses  evil,  and  sets  bounds  to  it,  determining 
whither  it  shall  go,  and  how  long  it  shall  last,  so  that,  although  it  be  in 
itself  evil,  it  conspires  to  the  salvation  of  Qod's  elect. 

"On  the  other  hand,   'Predestination,'  or  the  eternal  election  of 
God,  pertains  only  to  the  good  and  chosen  sons  of  God,  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  their  salvation.     For  it  procures  their  salvation,  and  disposes 
to  those  things  which  pertain  to  it.     Our  salvation  is  so  founded  upon 
this  poredestination  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  be  able  to  overturn 
it.     This  predestination  of  God  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  secret  council 
of  Gk>d,  but  in  the  word  of  God,  in  which  it  is  revealed.    For  the  word 
of  €k>d  leads  us  to  Ghnst,  that  is  that  book  of  life  in  which  all  are  in- 
scribed and  elect  who  attain  to  eternal  salvation.     For  so  it  is  written 
(Sph.  L  4)  he  chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
^The  wora  of  God,  the  *book  of  life'  offers  Christ  to  us,  and  this  is 
opened  and  developed  to  us  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  it  is 
"vrritten  (Bom.  viii.  30)  whom  he  chose,  them  he  called.     In  Christ  there- 
'ore  the  eternal  election  of  the  Father  is  to  be  sought.     He  in  his  eter- 
counsel  has  decreed  that,  except  those  who  know  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
truly  believe  on  him,  none  shall  be  saved." — *^ Formula  Concordice,** 

Collect.,  pp.  617-619. 
JoJm  Gerhard  (1582-1637),  Loci  H,  86  B.— **  We  say  that  all  those, 
d  those  alone,  are  elected  from,  eternity  by  God  to  salvation,  whom  he 
bresaw  would  believe  in  Christ  the  redeemer  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
olj  Spirit,  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  should  persevere  in 
ith  until  the  end  of  life." 
Thb  Dootkinb  op  the  Befobmed  Chubghes. — "  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
the  Church  of  England,"    Article  XVII.— See  above.  Chap.  VII. 
**  Westminster  (jon/ession  of  Faith,**  Chap,  iii — "The  rest  of  mankind, 
.  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
hereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory 
f  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them 
dishonor  and  wrath /br  their  ersa,  and  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jus- 

— "Oonf.  Faith,"  ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

"  Canons  of  Synod  of  Dort,"  Cap.  L,  §  7. — "But  election  is  the  immu- 

^^able  purpose  of  Gk)d,  by  which,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 

~'~were  uud,  he  chose,  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  fallen  by  their  own 

daolt  from  their  primeval  integrilnr  into  sin  and  destruction,  according 

~~io  the  most  free  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  a 

H^^tain  number  of  men,  neither  better  nor  worthier  than  others,  but 

lying  in  the  same  misery  with  the  rest,  to  salvation  in  Christ,  whom  he 

had  ever  from  eternity  constituted  Mediator  and  Head  of  all  the  elect, 

and  the  foundation  of  salvation J  9.  This  same  election  is 

not  made  from  any  foreseen  faith,  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any 
other  good  quality  or  disposition,  as  a  prerequisite  cause  or  condition 
in  the  man  who  should  be  elected,  but  unto  faith,  and  unto  obedience  of 
faith,  and  holiness.  And  truly  election  is  the  fountain  of  every  saving 
benefit;  whence  faith,  holiness,  and  other  salutary  gifts,  and,  finidly,  eter- 
nal life  itself,  flow  as  its  fruit  and  effect.  §  15.  Moreover,  holy  Scripture 
doth  illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this  eternal  and  free  grace  of  our 
electiou,  in  this  more  especially,  that  it  doth  also  testify  all  men  not  to 
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be  elected,  but  that  some  are  non-eleot,  or  passed  by  in  the  eternal  elec- 
tion of  Gk>d,  whom  troly  God,  from  most  free,  jost^  irreprehensible  and 
immutable  good  pleasure,  decreed  to  live  in  tiie  common,  misery,  into 
which  they  had,  bv  their  own  /atiU,  cast  themselves,  and  not  to  bestow 
upon  them  living  laith  and  the  grace  of  conversion." 

Bbmonstbakts. — **  Remonstrantia,'*  etc.,  five  articles  prepared  hj  the 
Dutch  advocates  of  universal  redemption  (1610),  Art.  t. — ''  Gk>d  hj  an 
immutable  decree,  before  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world,  ordamed 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to  save  out  of  the  fallen  human  race,  exposed  to 
punishment  on  account  of  sin,  those  in  Ohrist,  on  account  of  Ghrist,  and 
through  Christ,  who  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  believe  his  Son,  and 
who  through  the  same  grace  persevere  in  the  obedience  of  faith  to  the 
end.  And  on  the  other  hand  (he  decreed)  to  leave  in  sin  and  exposed  to 
wrath  those  who  are  not  converted,  and  are  unbelieving,  and  to  condemn 
them  as  aliens  from  Christ,  according  to  John  iii  36. " 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Creation  ex  nihUo? 

The  prevalency,  if  not  the  conception,  of  the  idea  of  absolute 

creation,  or  of  creation  ex  nihUo,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  influence 

of  the  inspired  word  of  God.    Anterior  to  revelation  there  were 

^^^'^o  prevalent  causes  which  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this 

idea,     (a)  The  universally  assumed  truth  of  the  axiom  that 

^^   riihSio  nihU  fit.     Hence  all  theists  and  atheists  alike  failed 

*^    oonceive  ot,  or  conceiving  repudiated,  the  idea  of  absolute 

^^e^tion  as  absurd.     (6.)  The  second  cause  influencing  theists 

]J^^J8  the  presumed  interest  of  natural  theology,  in  the  impossi- 

J^^ijy,  on  that  hypothesis,  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  evil 

the  perfections  of  God. 

2.  WhaJt  views  tvere  respectively  hdd  by  the  great  theists  Plato 
^  AristoOe? 

Plato  held  that  there  are  two  eternal,  self-existent  principles, 


y^   -  —  and  matter,  vXrjy  which  exist  co-ordinately  in  an  indivisi- 

"*^»  unsuccessive  eternity;  that  time  and  the  actual  phenomenal 

-rid  which  exists  in  time,  are  the  work  of  God,  who  freely 

^^^^Tilds  matter  into  forms  which  image  his  own  infinitely  perfect 

**^        ^  eternal  ideas.     Aristotle  also  held  that  God  and  matter  are 

'Ordinately  self-existent  and  eternal;  but  he  difi'ered  from 

to  in  regarding  God  as  eternally  self-active  in  organizing 

world  out  of  matter,  and  consequently  in  regarding  the  uni- 

se  thus  organized  as  eternal  as  well  as  the  mere  matter  of 

ich  it  is  formed. — "Ancient  Phil.,"  W.  Archer  Butler,  Series 

^^     Xiectures  1  and  2. 

3.  What  views  on  this  point  prevailed  amonvg  the  Gnostics? 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  taught  that  the  universe  proceeds 

'^^^^n  God  by  way  of  emanation,  which  was  explained  as  "a 

^^^^essary  and  gradual  unfolding  ad  extra  of  the  germ  of  exist* 

?J^ce  that  lay  m  God,"  as  radiance  proceeds  from  the  sun,  etc. 

^^)8t  of  the  Grnostics  united  with  this  theory  of  emanation  the 


"^        What  is  t^  "^  ^  ,v,e  txnWetse-^        eie^*  ^gs, 

Vic"  M  ""  '*^8^  '^^^  ««»«<»•       w.  *«  't"  Ji^ 
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out  of  the  already  created  essences  of  things.  The  Christian 
Church  holds  both.  These  phrases  originated  in  the  writings 
of  certain  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
e-  gr.,  Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  etc. 

7.  WJiai  18  the  primary  significcUion^  and  whaJt  the  hitlioal 
tisfige  of  the  word  toil? 

"Ist  Strictly,  To  hew,  cut  out.  2d.  To  form,  make,  prodi»>e 
(^whether  out  of  nothing  or  not^. — Gen.  i.  1,  21,  27;  ii.  3,  4;  Isa. 
:^iiL  1,  7;  xlv.  7;  Ixv.  18;  Ps.  li.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  22;  Amos  iv.  13. 
I^iphal,  1st.  To  be  created. — Gen.  ii.  4 ;  v.  2.  2d.  To  be  bom. — Ps. 
cii-  19;  Ezek.  xxi.  35.  Piel,  1st.  To  hew,  cut  dovm,  e.  g.,  a  wood. 
Josh.  xviL  15,  18.     2d.  To  cut  down  (with  the  sword),  to  MIL 

£^zek.  xxiii.  47.     3d.  To  form,  engrave,  mark  out. — Ezek.  xxi.  24." 

Oesenius*  "Lex." 

8.  Staie  the  direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  afforded  in 
jScripture. 

Ist.  Since  the  idea  itself  is  new,  and  foreign  to  all  prece- 
dent modes  of  thought,  it  could  be  conveyed  in  Scripture  only 
tlirough  the  use  of  old  terms,  previously  bearing  a  diflFereftt 
^^nee,  but  so  employed  as  to  suggest  a  new  meaning.     The 
'^V'ord  "bara,"  however,  is  the  best  one  the  Hebrew  language 
^fibrded  to  express  the  idea  of  absolute  making. 

2d.  This  new  idea  is  inevitably  suggested  by  the  way  in 

^Jhich  the  term  is  first  used  by  Moses,  when  giving  account 

™"^tti  the  very  commencement  of  the  genesis  of  the  heavens 

^^<i  the  earth.     As  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 

7p.J*Hiation  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  declared  that 


-,      -— *  the  beginning — in  the  absolute  beginning,  God  made  the 

"^^^vens  and  the  earth."    There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  given 

«tny  previously  existing  material.    In  the  beginning  God  made 

^   heavens  and  the  eartn,  after  that  Chaos  existed,  for  then  it 

^aid  "the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,"  and  the  Spirit 

C3od  brooded  over  the  abyss. 

3d.  The  same  truth  is  also  inevitably  suggested  in  all  the 

ious  modes  of  expression  by  which  the  agency  of  God  in 

^^^ginating  the  worla  is  set  forth  in  Scripture.     In  no  case  is 

^*^^Te  the  faintest  trace  of  any  reference  to  any  pre-existing 

^°|^iierials  or  precedent  conditions  of  creation.     In  every  case 

•^^  whole  causal  agency  to  which  the  creation  is  referred  is 

^  ;;Word,"  the  bare  "fiat"  of  Jehovah.— Ps.  xxxiii.  6  and 

^IviiL  5.     "By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 

^^*ied  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  thinffs  which  are  seen 

vT^  fiXticopLtva)  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear  (jirf 

^^  <patvoM^yoov). — Heb.  xi  3.     See  Rom.  iv.  17 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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9.  In  lohat  manner  is  this  doctrine  of  the  absolute  creation  of 
the  ivorld  by  God  implied  in  Scripture  ? 

1st.  In  all  those  passages  that  teach  that  God  is  an  absolute 
Sovereign,  and  that  the  creature  is  absdvtely  dependent  on  him, 
"in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." — Acts 
xvii.  28;  Neh.  ix.  6;  Col.  i.  16;  Rev.  iv.  11;  Rom.  xi.  36; 
1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  essences  and  primordial  princi- 
ples of  all  things  are  not  immediately  created  by  God  out  of 
nothing,  but  are  eternally  self-existent  independently  of  him, 
then  he,  in  his  oflSces  of  Creator  and  Providential  governor  of 
all  things,  must  be  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  pre-existing 
essential  properties  and  powers  of  those  primordial  elements. 
In  which  case  God  would  not  be  absolute  Sovereign,  nor  the 
things  made  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  will. 

2d.  In  all  those  passages  which  teach  that  the  kosmos,  the 
**  all  things  "  had  a  beginning. — Pa  xc.  2 ;  John  xvii.  5,  24. 

10.  What  arguments  derived  from  reason  and  consciousness^ 
and  from  the  elementary  constitution  of  matter ^  may  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  absolute  creation  ? 

1st  This  doctrine  alone  is  consistent  with  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the  Creator,  which  is 
inherent  in  every  heart,  and  which  is  inculcated  in  all  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures.  It  could  not  be  said  that  "  he  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  nor  that  "  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  in  him,"  unless  he  be  absolutely  the 
Creator  as  well  as  the  Former  of  all  thinga 

2d.  It  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  consciousness: 
(1.)  That  our  souls  are  distinct  individual  entities,  and  not 

{)arts  or  particles  of  God;  (2.)  that  they  are  not  eternal  It 
bllows  consequently  that  they  were  created.  And  if  the  cresr 
tion  of  the  spirits  of  men  ex  nihUo  be  once  admitted,  there 
remains  no  special  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  absolute  crea- 
tion of  matter. 

3d.  Although  the  absolute  origination  of  any  new  existence 
out  of  nothing  is  to  us  confessedly  inconceivable,  it  is  not  one 
whit  more  so  than  the  relation  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge,  or 
foreordination,  or  providential  control  of  God  to  the  free  agency 
of  men,  nor  them  many  other  truths  which  we  are  all  forced  to 
believe. 

4th.  After  having  admitted  the  necessary  self-existence  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  personal  Spirit,  whose  exist« 
ence,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  his  possessing  the  power  of  abso- 
lute creation,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
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tSie  universe,  it  is  unphilosophical  gratuitously  to  multiply 
oanses  by  supposing  the  independent,  eternal  self-existence  of 
matter  also. 

5th.  When  the  physical  philosopher  has  analyzed  matter  to 
xts  ultimate  atoms,  and  determined  their  essential  primary 
properties,  he  finds  in  them  as  strong  evidence  of  a  powerful 
^^ntecedent  cause,  and  of  a  wisely  designing  mind,  as  he  does 
in  the  most  complex  organizations  of  nature ;  for  what  are  the 
laltiniate  properties  of  matter  but  the  elementary  constituents 
of  the  universal  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
^U  phenomena.  If  design  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the 
vmiverse  cw  finished  proves  a  divine  Former,  by  equal  ri^ht 
s^ciust  the  same  design  discovered  in  the  demerdary  constitution 
of  matter  prove  a  divine  Creator. 

Atoms  were  asserted  by  Sir  John  Herschell  to  have  all  the 
tf^ppearance  of  "a  manufactured  article,"  on  accoimt  of  their 
-oniformity. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  conception  of  a  multitude  of  beings 

4^xisting  from  all  eternity  is  in  itself  self-contradictory,  the  con- 

ocption  becomes  palpably  absurd  when  we  attribute  a  relation 

ox  quantitive  equality  to  all  those  beings.     We  are  then  forced 

*o  look  beyond  them  to  some  common  cause,  or  common  origin, 

*o  explain  why  this  singular  relation  of  equality  exists    .     .     . 

*^e  nave  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  thinking  faculties 

"^^^i^en  we  have  admitted  that  because  matter  can  not  be  eternal 

^^d  self-existent  it  must  have  been  created." — Prof  J.  Clerk- 

"-^^^well  in  Art.  Atom,  "  Encyclo.  Britannica,"  9th  ed. 

11.  State  and  refute  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  based  upon 
<ixiom^  "  Ex  nihuo  nihil  fit." 

It  is  objected  that  it  is  an  original  and  self-evident  princi- 

of  reason,  that  only  nothing  can  come  from  nothing.     We 

er  that  this  statement  is  indefinite.     If  it  is  meant  that  no 

r  thing,  nor  any  change  in  a  previously  existing  thing,  can 

'in  to  DC  without  an  adequate  cause,  we  answer  that  it  is 

,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in  hand.     Our  doctrine  is 

that  the  universe  came  into  being  without  an  adequate 

but  that  the  essences  as  well  as  the  forms  of  all  thin^ 

a  beginning  in  time,  and  their  cause  exists  only  in  the  will 

^od.     The  infinite  power  inherent  in  a  self-existent  Spirit  is 

^^iselv  the  Cause  to  which  we  refer  the  absolute  ori^nation 

_  ^  tnhigs.     But  if  it  is  meant  by  the  above  objection  that 

^^  infinite  God  has  not  power  to  create  new  entities,  then  the 

^  Ticiple  is  simply  false  and  not  self-evident;  it  bears  not  one 

"the  marks  of  a  valid  intuition — neither  self-evidence,  neces- 

^^^^,  nor  universality. 

16 
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12.  Sioie  and  refvie  the  position  of  some  who  maintain  on  moral 
grounds  ihe  sdf-eocikence  of  Tnaiter. 

Those  among  theistic  thinkers  who  have  been  tempted  to 
regard  matter  as  eternal  and  self-existent,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  vain  hope  of  explaining  thereby  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  in  consistency  with  the  holiness  of  God  They  would  refer 
all  the  phenomena  of  sin  to  an  essentially  evil  principle  inher- 
ent in  matter,  aud  would  justify  God  by  maintaining  that  he 
has  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  limit  that  evil.  Now,  besides 
the  inconsistency  of  this  theory's  attempt  to  vindicate  the  holi- 
ness  of  God  at  the  expense  of  his  independence,  it  proceeds 
upon  absurd  principles,  as  appears  from  the  following  consid- 
erations:  (1.)  Moral  evil  is  in  its  essence  an  attribute  of  spirit 
To  refer  it  to  a  material  origin  must  lo^cally  lead  to  the 
grossest  materialism.  (2.)  The'  entire  Christian  system  of  relig- 
ion, and  the  example  of  Christ,  is  in  opposition  to  that  asceti- 
cism and  "neglectmg  of  the  body"  (Qn.  ii.  23),  which  neces- 
sai-ily  springs  from  the  view  that  matter  is  the  ground  of  sin. 
(3.)  When  God  created  the  material  universe  he  pronounced 
his  works  "very  good."  (4.)  The  second  Person  of  the  holy 
Trinitv  assumed  a  real  material  body  into  personal  union  with 
himself  (5.)  The  material  creation,  now  "made  subject  to 
vanitr "  through  man's  sin,  is  to  be  renovated  and  made  the 
temple  in  which  the  God-man  shall  dwell  forever. — See  below, 
Chap.  XXXIX.,  Question  17.  (6.)  The  work  of  Christ  in  deliv- 
ering  his  people  from  their  sin  does  not  contemplate  the  renun- 
ciation  of  the  material  part  of  our  natures,  but  our  bodies,  which 
are  now  "the  members  of  Christ,"  and  the  "temples  of  the  Holy . 
Ghost,"  are  at  the  resurrection  to  be  transformed  into  the  like- 
ness of  his  glorified  body.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  argue  that  the  d^fxa  itvevnanxov  is  not  as  literally 
material  as  the  present  6wa  ^vxtxov,  CI,)  If  the  cause  of  evil 
is  essentially  inherent  in  matter,  and  ii  its  past  developments 
have  occurred  in  spite  of  God's  efforts  to  limit  it,  what  certain 
ground  of  confidence  can  any  of  us  have  for  the  future. 

13.  Prove  that  the  ivork  of  creation  is  in  Scripture  attributed 
to  God  absdvtdy^  i,  e.,  to  each  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
co-ordinately,  and  not  to  either  as  his  special  personal  function. 

1st.  To  the  Godhead  absolutely.— Gen.  i  1,  26.  2d.  To  the 
Father,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  3d.  To  the  Son.— John  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  16, 17. 
4th.  To  the  Holy  Spirit. — Gen.  i.  2;  Job  xxvi.  13;  Ps.  civ.  30. 

14.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  no  creature  can  create  ? 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  the  work.     It  appears  to  us  that 
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iP7ork  of  absolute  creation  ex  nihUo  is  an  infinite  exercise  of 

^i^OTver.     It  is  to  us  inconceivable  because  infinite,  and  it  can 

£?elong,  therefore,  only  to  that  Being  who,  for  the  same  reason, 

-ijs  incomprehensible.     2d.  The  Scriptures  distinguish  Jehovah 

rom  all  creatures,  and  from  false  gods,  and  establish  his  sover- 

signty  and  rights  as  the  true  God  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the 

^^Jreaiorj  la  xxxviL  16 ;  xL  12, 13 ;  liv.  5 ;  Ps.  xcvi.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  11, 12. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  a  creature  could  create,  then  the 

'orks  of  creation  would  never  avail  to  lead  the  creature  to  an 

^^^oifiallible  knowledge  that  his  creator  was  the  eternal  and  self- 

ixistent  God. 


15.  Why  is  it  important  for  us  to  know,  if  such  knoidedge  be 
j^possiiley  what  Oods  chief  end  in  creation  was  ? 

This  is  not  a  ^[uestion  of  vain  curiosity.     It  is  evident,  since 

d  is  eternal,  immutable,  and  of  absolutely  perfect  intelli- 

mee,  that  the  great  end  or  ultimate  purpose  for  which  he 

►^  the  beginning  created  fiJl  things  must  have  been  kept  in 

few  unchangeably  in  all  his  works,  and  so  all  his  works  must 

B  more  directly  or  remotely  a  means  to  that  end.     Now  our 

linds  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  tmderstand  a  system  only 

'ten  we  understand  its  ultimate  purpose  or  end.    Thus  we  can 

^^omprehend  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  steam  engine,  and  their 

^relations  and  functions,  only  after  we  understand  the  end  or 

pTixpose  which  the  entire  watch  or  engine  was  intended  to 

^l^rve.     And  although  God  has  hid  from  us  many  of  his  subor- 

^^iixate  purposes,  we  oelieve  that  he  has  revealed  to  us  that  great 

^utxBi^te  desien,  without  a  glimpse  of  which  the  true  character 

^^  his  generaladministration  never  could  be  in  any  degree  com- 

I^^^kended.    None  can  deny  that  if  he  has  revealed  his  ultimate 

^pxnpose  in  creation,  that  it  must  be  a  matter  to  us  of  the  very 

'^^ignest  importance. 

It  is  sell-evident  that  we  can  not  rise  to  so  high  a  generali- 

ion  as  this  by  any  process  of  induction  from  what  we  know 

c^anknow  of  his  works.    Our  conclusion  on  this  subject  must 

^^;^xefore  be  drawn,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  entirely  from 

we  know  of  God's  attributes  and  from  the  explicit  teach- 

of  his  word. 


16.   What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Theodicy,  and  by  whom 
s  Ods  department  of  speculative  theology  in  the  frst  instance 
f^^^^^nmUy  exp/jored? 

The  term  Theodicy  (0«d5  SiKrf)  signifies  a  speculative  justifi- 

ion  of  the  ways  of  God  towards  the  human  race,  especially 

*^  xespects  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  moral  government  of  the 

^^rld.    It  was  first  exalted  into  a  department  of  theological 
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science  by  the  great  German  philosopher  Leibnitz,  in  his  great 
work  entitled  "Theodicy,  or  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberiy 
of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  a.  d.  1710. 

17.  What  view  as  to  the  end  of  God  in  creation  did  Leibnitz 
advocate,  and  by  whom  has  he  heen/cUotved? 

Leibnitz  held  that  all  moral  excellence  can  be  resolved  into 
benevolence,  and  that  the  grand,  all-comprehending  purpose  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  m  his  preservation  and 
government  thereof,  is  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Hence  he  concludes  that  God  has  chosen  the  best 
possible  system  to  attain  that  end  in  the  largest  possible  degree. 
This  is  the  system  of  Optimism. 

This  view  has  prevailed  largely  among  the  New  England 
theologians,  in  connection  witn  tne  prevalent  theory  which 
regards  all  virtue  as  consisting  in  disinterested  benevolence. 

The  obiections  to  this  view  are — 1st.  All  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  disinterested  benevolence. — See  above,  Chapter  VIIL, 
Ques.  61.  And  happiness  is  not  the  highest  good.  2d.  It  sub- 
ordinates the  Creator  to  the  creature,  the  greater  to  the  less,  as 
the  means  to  an  end.  When  God  from  eternity  formed  the 
purpose  to  create,  no  creatures  existed  to  be  made  happy  or 
miserable.  The  motive  to  create  therefore  could  not  have  orig- 
inated in  the  non-existent,  and  could  have  its  origin  and  object 
only  in  the  divine  being  himself.  3d.  The  Scriptures  (see  next 
question)  never  either  directly  or  indirectly  intimate  that  any 
tiling  in  the  creature  is  the  chief  end  of  God,  nor  do  they  ever 
propose  any  personal  or  public  good  of  the  creature  as  the  chief 
end  of  the  creature  himself 

18.  State  the  true  view  and  quote  the  statements  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  ? 

The  true  view  is  that  the  great  end  of  God  in  creation  was 
his  own  glory.  Glory  is  manilested  excellence.  The  excellence 
of  his  attributes  are  manifested  by  their  exercise.  This  end 
therefore  was  not  the  increase  either  of  his  excellence  or  bless- 
edness, but  their  manifestation  ad  extra. 

"It  pleased  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, /or  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  his  eternal  power,  tuisdom,  and  good- 
ness, in  the  beginning  to  create  or  make  of  nothing  the  world, 
and  all  things  therein,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  m  the  space 
of  six  days,  and  all  very  good." — "  Conf  Faith,"  Ch.  iv.,  §  1. 
The  same  is  affirmed  to  be  the  chief  end  of  God  in  all  his  pur- 
poses and  works  of  Providence  and  Redemption. — Ch.  iii.  §  3, 
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,  7,  and  Ch.  v.  §  1 ;  Ch.  vi.  §  1 ;  Ch.  xxxiii.  §  2 ;  "  Larger  Cat/* 
12  and  18;  "S.  Cat,"  Qs.  7. 

19.  State  from  reason  and  Scripture  the  argwments  which  sua- 
in  this  view. 


1st.  Since  God  formed  the  purpose  to  create  before  any  crea- 
existed,  it  is  evident  that  the  motive  to  create  must  have 
ts  scarce  and  object  in  the  pre-existing  Creator  and  not  in 
-#lie  non-existing  creature.  Tne  absolute  Creator  can  not  be 
^subordinated  to  nor  conditioned  upon  the  finite  and  depend- 
<^nt  creature. 

2d.  Since  God  himself  is  infinitely  worthier  than  the  sum 
40f  all  creatures,  it  follows  that  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
excellence  is  infinitely  a  higher  and  worthier  end  than  the  hap- 
piness of  the  creatures,  indeed  the  highest  and  worthiest  end 
^conceivable. 

3d.  Nothing  can  so  exalt  and  bless  the  creature  as  his  being 
made  thus  the  instrument  and  the  witness  of  the  infinite  Crea- 
^r's  glory,  hence  the  proposing  that  glory  as  the  "  chief  end  " 
o{  the  creation  is  the  best  security  for  the  creature  s  advance 
in  excellence  and  blessedness. 

4tL  The  Scriptures  explicitly  assert  that  this  is  the  chief 
®a<i  of  God  in  creation  (Col.  i.  16 ;  Prov.  xvi.  4),  and  of  things 
*8  created. — Rev.  iv.  11;  Rom.  xi.  36. 

5tL  They  teach  that  the  same  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in 
"i^  eternal  decrees. — Eph.  i.  5,  6,  12. 

6tL  Also  of  God's  providential  and  gracious  governing  and 
^"^H)08inff  of  his  creatures. — Rom.  ix.  17,  22,  23;  Eph.  iii.  10. 

7th.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  moral  agents  to  adopt 
tti.^  same  as  their  personal  end  in  all  things. — 1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  1 
P«»t.iv.  11.  ^  ^ 

20.  What  is  thepreserd  attitude  of  Oedlogical  science  in  rdation 
^  ^he  Mosaic  Record  of  creation? 

The  results  of  modem  geological  science  clearly  establish 

'  conclusions — (a.)  That  the  elementary  materials  of  which 

"^^  World  is  composed  existed  an  indefinitely  great  number  of 

J8^  ago.    (6.)  That  the  world  has  been  providentially  brought 

-  ^te  present  state  by  a  gradual  progression,  through  many 

^^dely  contrasted  phvsical  conditions,  and  through  long  inter- 

^'^^^  of  time,     (c.)  That  it  has  successively  been  inhabited  by 

J^^Hy  different  orders  of  organized  beings,  each  in  turn  adapted 

^  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe  in  its  successive  stages, 

^^d  generally  marked  in  each  stage  by  an  advancing  scale  of 

^^&Etnization,  fi-om  the  more  elementary  to  the  more  complex 

^^4  more  perfect  forms,    (d)  That  man  completes  the  pyramid 
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of  creation,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  last  formed  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world.  The  only  difficulty  in  adjusting  these 
results  with  the  Mosaic  Record  of  creation  is  foimd  in  matters 
of  detail,  in  which  the  true  sense  of  the  inspired  record  is  ob- 
scure, and  the  conclusions  of  the  science  are  immature.  There- 
fore all  such  detailed  adjustments  arS  that  attempted  by  Hugh 
Miller  in  his  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  have  tailed.  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  findings  of  science  with  respect  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  to  Biblical  Chronology  see  below.  Chapter  XVL 
In  general,  however,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  Record  and  the  results  of  (Jeology  as  to  the 
following  principalpoints.  The  Record  agrees  with  the  science 
in  teaching — (a.)  Tne  creation  of  the  elements  in  the  remote 
past  (6.)  The  intermediate  existence  of  chaos,  (c.)  The  ad- 
vance of  the  earth  through  various  changes  to  its  present 
physical  condition,  (d.)  'Hie  successive  creations  of  different 
genera  and  species  of  organized  beings — ^the  vegetable  before 
the  animal — ^the  lower  forms  before  the  higher  forms — in  adap- 
tation to  the  improving  condition  of  the  earth — and  man  last 
of  alL 

If  we  remember  when  and  where  and  for  what  purpose  this 
Record  was  produced,  and  compare  it  with  all  other  ancient  or 
mediaeval  cosmogonies,  this  wonderfiil  agreement  with  the  last 
results  of  modem  science  will  be  felt  to  contribute  essentially 
to  the  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  It  is  certainly,  even 
when  read  subject  to  the  most  searching  modem  criticism, 
seen  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  end  intended,  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Redemption,  which  although 
rooted  in  creation  is  henceforward  earned  on  as  a  system  of 
supernatural  revelations  and  influences. 

21.  Stait  the  several  principles  which  should  alivays  he  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  questions  involving  an  apparent  canflid  c^ 
science  and  revelalion, 

1st  God's  works  and  (Jod's  word  are  equally  revelations 
from  him.  They  are  consequently  both  alike  true,  and  both 
alike  sacred,  and  to  be  treated  with  reverence.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  when  they  are  both  ade(juately  interpreted  they 
can  come  into  conflict  Jealousy  on  either  part,  is  treason  to 
the  Author  and  Lord  of  both. 

2d.  Science,  or  the  interpretation  of  God's  works,  is  there- 
fore a  legitimate  and  obligatory  department  of  human  study. 
It  has  its  rights  which  must  be  respected,  and  its  duties  which 
it  must  observe.  It  is  the  right  of  every  science  to  pursue  the 
investigation  of  its  own  branch  according  to  its  own  legitimate 
methods.     We  can  not  require  of  the  chemist  that  he  should 
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argue  the  methods  of  the  philologist,  nor  of  the  geolo^t  that 
e  should  go  to  history,  eitner  profane  or  sacred,  for  his  facta 
lit  is  the  duty  of  the  students  of  every  science  to  keep  within 
'^ts  province,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  only  one  depart- 
:3iient  of  the  vast  empire  of  truth,  and  to  respect  alike  all  orders 
of  truth,  historical  and  inspired  as  well  as  scientific;  mental 
^and  spiritual,  as  weU  as  material. 

3cL  It  follows  as  a  practical  consequence  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  human  faculties,  that  men  confined  to  particular 
branches  of  inquiry  acquire  special  habits  of  thought,  and  as- 
sociations of  ideas  peculiar  to  their  line,  by  which  tney  are  apt 
to  measure  and  judge  the  whole  world  of  truth.  Thus  the  man 
of  science  misinterprets  and  then  becomes  jealous  of  the  theo- 
logian, and  the  theologian  misinterprets  and  becomes  jealous 
of  the  man  of  science.  This  is  narrowness,  not  superior  knowl- 
edge ;  weakness,  not  strength. 

4th.  Science  is  only  the  human  interpretation  of  God's  works,- 
it  is  always  imperfect  and  makes  many*  mistakes.  Biblical  in- 
terpreters are  also  liable  to  mistakes  and  should  never  assert 
the  absolute  identity  of  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible  with 
tile  mind  of  God. 

5th.  All  sciences  in  their  crude  condition  have  been  thought 

*o  be  in  conflict  with  Scripture.     But  as  they  have  approached 

Perfection,  they  have  been  all  found  to  be  perfectly  consistent 

^^vith.  it.     Sometimes  it  is  the  science  whicn  is  amended  into 

*X^«Tnony  with  the  views  of  the  theologian.     Sometimes  it  is 

^Vie  views  of  the  theologian  which  are  amended  into  harmony 

^^ith  perfected  and  demonstrated  science,  e.  a.,  the  instajice  of 


e  universal  and  now  grateful  acceptance  by  the  church  of 
e  once  abhorred  Copemican  system. 

6th.  In  the  case  of  many  sciences,  as  eminently  of  Geology, 
e  time  has  not  yet  come  to  attempt  an  adjustment  between 
eir  conclusions  and  revelation.     Like  contemporaneous  his- 
in  its  relation  to  prophecy,  Geology  in  its  relation  to  the 
osaic  Record  of  creation  is  in  trarmtt^     Its  conclusions  are 
yet  mature.     When  geologists  are  all  agreed  among  them- 
when  all  the  accessible  facts  of  the  science  are  observed, 
zed,  and  classified,  and  when  Generalization  has  done  its 
rfect  work,  and  when  all  of  its  results  are  finished  and  finally 
xed  as  part  of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  man  forever,  then 
he  adjustment  between  science  and  revelation  will  stand  self- 
:»evealed,  and  science  will  be  seen  to  siipport  and  illustrate, 
^Snstead  of  oppose,  the  written  word  of  God. 

7.  There  are  hence  two  opposite  tendencies  which  equally 
^^ma^e  the  cause  of  religion,  and  manifest  the  weakness  of 
"the  faith  of  its  professed  menda     The  first  is  the  weak  accept- 
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ance  of  every  hostile  conclusion  of  scientific  speculators  aa 
certainly  true ;  the  constant  confession  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
liffht  of  revelation  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  of  the  certfidnty 
of  the  conclusions  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  Christian  theology 
to  that  of  the  results  of  modem  science;  the  constant  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  like  a  nose  of 
wax,  to  every  new  phase  assumed  by  the  current  interpretations- 
of  nature.  The  second  and  opposite  extreme  is  that  of  jealously 
suspecting  all  the  findings  of  science  as  probable  ofiTences 
agamst  the  dignity  of  revelation,  and  of  impatiently  attacking 
even  those  passing  phases  of  imperfect  science  which  for  the 
time  appear  to  be  inconsistent  wtth  our  own  opinions.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  rock  of  divine  truth.  Christians  need  not  fear, 
and  can  well  afford  to  await  the  result.  Perfect  faith,  as  well 
as  perfect  love,  casteth  out  all  fear.  All  things  are  ours, 
whether  the  natural  or  the  supernatural,  whether  science  or 
revelation. — See  Isaac  Taylor's  "Restoration  of  Belief,"  pp.  9, 10. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

ANGELS. 

1-    What  are  the  different  senses  in  which  the  ivord  ayyeXoi, 
^^*5^  or  messenger^  is  used  in  Scripture? 

**  Ordinary  messengers,  Job  i.  14;  Luke  vii.  24;  ix.  52;  proph- 
*^te,  Is.  xlii.  19 ;  Mai.  lii.  1 ;  priests,  Mai.  ii.  7 ;  ministers  of  the 
N'ew  Testament,  Rev.  i.  20;  also  impersonal  agents,  as  pillar 
^f  cloud,  Ex.  xiv.  19;  pestilence,  2  ^am.  xxiv.  16,  17;  winds, 
Y®-  oiv.  4;  plagues,  called  *evil  angels,'  Ixxviii.  49;  Paul's 
ttorn  in  the  flesh,  '  angel  of  Satan,'  2  Cor.  xii.  7."  Also  the 
^ond  person  of  the  Tnnity,  "  Angel  of  his  presence; "  "Angel 
^*.the  Covenant,"  Isa.  bdii  9;  Mai.  iii.  1.  But  the  term  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  heavenly  intelligences.  Matt.  xxv.  31. — 
S^  Batto's  "Bib.  Ency." 

^     2.    What  are  the  Scriptural  designations  of  angels,  and  how 
•'^**  ctre  those  designations  expressive  of  their  nature  and  offices  ? 

Good  angels  (for  evil  spirits,  see  Question  15)  are  designated 

^  Soripture  as  to  their  nature,  dignity,  and  power,  as  "spirits," 

5'^V>-  L  14;  "thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers,  mights," 

i^Plu  i.  21,  and  Col.  i.  16;  "sons  of  God,"  Luke  xx.  36;  Job  i.  6; 

r^^^ishty  angels,"  and  "powerful  in  strength,"  2  Thess.  i.  7; 

^^    oiiL  20;  "holy  angels,^'  "elect  angels,"  Luke  ix.  26;  1  Tim. 

*    2 1 ;  and  as  to  the  offices  they  sustain  in  relation  to  God  and 

n  ^^,  they  are  designated  as  "angels  or  messengers,"  and  as 

^^^^^ixiistering  spirits,"  Heb.  i.  13,  14. 

3.  What  were  the  cherubim  ? 

^^^  *  *  They  were  ideal  creatures,  compounded  of  four  parts,  those 
J^^^^ely,  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle."  "The  predomi- 
f^J^t:  appearance  was  that  of  a  man,  but  the  number  of  faces, 


,  and  hands  differed  according  to  circumstances." — Ezek. 
"   ^»  compare  with  Ezek.  xli.  18,  19,  and  Ex.  xxv.  20. 

To  the  same  ideal  beings  is  applied  the  designation  "  living 
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creatures"  (Ezek  i.  5-22;  x.  15,  17;  Eev.  iv.  6-9;  v.  6-14; 
vi.  1-7;  vii  11;  xiv.  3;  xv.  7;  xix.  4),  rendered  in  our  version 
"  beasts." 

"They  were  ayrnbdiccd  of  the  highest  properties  of  creature 
life,  and  of  these  as  the  outgoings  and  manifestation  of  the 
divine  life;  but  they  were  typum  of  redeemed  and  glorified 
manhood,  or  prophetical  representations  of  it,  as  that  in  which 
these  properties  were  to  be  combined  and  exhibited. 

"  They  were  appointed  immediately  after  the  fall  to  man*B 
original  place  in  the  garden,  and  to  his  office  in  connection 
wim  the  tree  of  life." — Gen  iii.  24. 

"The  other  and  more  common  connection  in  which  the 
cherub  appears  is  with  the  throne  or  peculiar  dwelling-plaoe 
of  God.  In  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxv.  22, 
he  was  called  the  God  who  dwelleth  between  and  sitteth  upon 
the  cherubim,  1  Sam.  iv.  4;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1;  Ezek.  i.  26,  28;  whoae 
glory  is  above  the  cherubim.  In  Rev.  iv.  6,  we  read  of  the 
living  creatures  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  aronnd 
about  it." 

"What  does  this  bespeak  but  the  wonderful  fact  brought 
out  in  the  history  of  reaemption,  that  man's  nature  is  to  be 
exalted  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Godhead?  In  Christ  it 
is  taken,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Deity;  and 
because  it  is  so  highly  honored  in  him,  it  shall  attain  to  more 
than  angelic  glory  in  his  members." — Fairbaim's  "  Typologjf ," 

"  "    *  >le  r6o- 


Pt.  II.,  Chapter  i.,  Section  3.     See  also  "Imperial  Bil 
tionary,"  Art  Cherubim. 

4.  TVhat  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  seraphim,  and  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture  conoeming  them? 

The  word  signifies  burning,  bright,  dazding.  It  occurs  in  the 
Bible  only  once. — Isa.  vi.  2,  6.  It  probably  presents,  under  a 
different  aspect,  the  ideal  beings  commonly  designated  cheru- 
bim  and  livW  creatures. 

5.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  angels  are  of  various  orders  and 
ranks? 

That  such  distinctions  certainly  exist  appears  evident — 
1st  From  the  language  of  Scripture.  Gabriel  is  distinguished 
as  one  that  stands  in  the  presence  of  God  (Luke  i.  19),  evi- 
dently in  some  pre-eminent  sense;  and  Michael  as  one  of  the 
chief  princes. — Dan.  x.  13.  Observe  also  the  epithets  archangel^ 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers. — Jude  9;  Eph.  i.  21. 
2d.  From  the  analogy  of  the  fallen  angels. — See  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Matt 
ix.  34.     3d.   From  the  analogy  of  human  society  and  of  the 
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niversal  creation.     Throughout  all  God's  works  gradation  of 
prevails. 


6.  Bo  the  Scriptures  apeak  of  more  than  one  archangdj  and  is 
Jie  to  be  considered  a  creature? 

This  term  occurs  but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 

Tx)th  instances  it  is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and  preceded 

Ijy  the  definite  article  5. — 1  Thes.  iv.  16 ;  Jude  9.     Thus  the  term 

ds  evidently  restricted  to  one  person,  called,  Jude  9,  Michael, 

who,  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  xii.  1,  is  called  "one  of  the  chief 

princes,"  and  "the  great  prince,"  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  is  said 

ix>  have  fought  with  his  angels  against  the  dragon  and  his 

-^BJigela 

Many  suppose  that  the  archangel  is  the  Son  of  God.  Others 
appose  that  ne  is  one  of  the  highest  class  of  creatures,  since  he 
is  called  ^^one  of  the  chief  princes^''  Dan.  x.  13;  and  since  divine 
-attributes  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 

7.  TVhat  do  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  number  and 
jootoer  of  angds  ? 

Ist  Concerning  their  number,  revelation  determines  only 
±JoLSLi  it  is  very  great.  "Thousand  thousands,  and  ten  thousand 
triznes  ten  thousand." — Dan.  vii.  10.  "More  than  twelve  legions 
o±'  angela" — ^Matt  xxvi.  53.  "Multitude  of  the  heavenly  host" 
LvLkeiilS.     "  Myriads  of  angels."— Heb.  xii.  22. 

24  Concerning  their  power,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  it  is 
y^^  great  when  exercised  both  in  the  material  and  in  the  spir- 
itixal  worlda  They  are  called  "mighty  angels,"  and  are  said  to 
TK^^^^  in  strength." — 2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  ciii.  20 ;  2  Kings  xix.  35. 
^  ^eii:  power,  however,  is  not  creative,  but,  like  that  of  man,  it 
^^^^  l)e  exercised  only  co-ordinately  with  the  general  laws  of 
^^^^xre,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  that  word. 

S,  Whjot  are  their  employments  ? 

^^    Xfit.  They  behold  the  face  of  God  in  heaven,  adore  the  divine 
^^^^^ections,  study  every  revelation  he  makes  of  himself  in  prov- 
^^ce  and  redemption,  and  are  perfectly  blessed  in  his  presence 
^^   service. — Matt  xviiL  10;  Rev.  v.  11;  1  Pet  i.  12. 
•  2d.   God  employs  them  as  his  instruments  in  administer- 

/  J  ^^   the  affairs  of  his  providence. — Gen.  xxviii.  12;  Dan.  x.  13. 
k"-^*^    The  law  "was  oraained  by  angels." — Gal.  iii.  19;  Acts  vii. 
Heb.  iL  2.     (2.)  They  are  instruments  of  good  to  God's 
Ojple._Heb.  I  14;  Acts  xii.  7;  Ps.  xci.  10-12.     (3.)  They  ex- 
judgment  upon  God's  enemies. — Acts  xii.  23;  2  Kings 
35;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16.     (4.)  They  will  officiate  in  the  final 
^ment,  in  separating  the  good  from  the  bad,  in  gathering 
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the  elect,  and  in  bearing  them  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
Matt.  xiii.  30,  39 ;  xxiv.  31 ;  1  These,  iv.  17. 

9.  Have  angels  hodiea^  and  how  are  the  apparitions  of  angds  to 
he  accounted  for  ? 

Angels  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  "spirits"  {levevMccra), 
Heb.  i.  14,  a  word  which  is  also  used  to  designate  the  souls  of 
men  when  separate  from  the  body. — 1  Pet  iii.  19.  There  is 
however  nothmg  in  that  word,  nor  in  the  opinions  of  the  JewB 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  nor  in  any  thin^  which  is  told  us  of  the 
nature  or  the  employments  of  angels  in  the  Scriptures,  which 

Erove  that  angels  are  absolutely  destitute  of  proper  material 
odies  of  any  kind.  Indeed  as  the  Son  of  God  is  to  have  "a 
glorious  body,"  "a  spiritual  body"  forever,  and  since  all  the 
redeemed  are  to  have  bodies  like  his,  and  since  the  angels  are 
associated  with  redeemed  men  as  members  of  the  same  infi- 
nitely exalted  kingdom,  it  may  appear  probable  that  an^ls 
may  have  been  created  with  physical  organizations  not  aito- 

¥  ether  dissimilar  to  the  "spiritual  bodies"  of  the  redeemed, 
hey  always  appeared  and  spoke  to  men  in  Bible  times  in  the 
bodily  form  ot  men,  and  as  such  they  ate  food  and  lodged  in 
houses  like  common  men. — Gen.  xviii.  8  and  xix.  3. 

It  has  hence  been  supposed  by  some  that  angels  have 
bodies  like  the  present  "natural"  or  animal  bodies  of  men 
(6Qo/ia  Tjjvxtxdv)^  1  Cor.  XV.  44,  of  flesh,  bones,  and  blood,  of 
head  and  features,  hands  and  feet,  and  that  the  apparition 
of  an  angel  involved  no  change  in  him,  but  only  a  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  the  sense  perception  of  the  observer, 
when  the  angel  appeared  just  as  he  habitually  is. 

Now  this  18  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  inspired  rec- 
ord. In  certain  situations  the  angels  "appeared"  precisely 
like  common  men,  and  in  other  situations  they  acted  very 
differently  (Acts  xii.  7-10;  Num.  xxii.  31),  in  passing  through 
stone  walls,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  will,  etc.  Besides, 
one  of  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham  at  Mamre, 
and  whose  feet  he  washed,  and  who  ate  the  meat  he  had 

Erepared,  was  Jehovah,  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  who 
ad  no  body  till  he  acquired  it  many  centuries  afterwards  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  If  the  apparent  human  body  of  the 
one  angel  was  not  a  real,  permanent  human  body,  there  is  not 
ground  to  argue  from  the  recorded  phenomena  that  the  others 
were. — Gen.  xviii.  1-33. 

Besides  this,  the  theory  in  question  indicates  absurd  confti- 
sion  of  thought  The  animal  human  body,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
physical  organization  in  equilibrium  with  certain  definite  and 
nicely  adjusted  physical  conditions,  and  it  can  exist  only  under 
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-^Jiose  conditiona     The  vertebrate  type,  of  which  the  human 

Bjody  is  the  highest  form,  has  been  continually  changed  as  the 

-physical  conditions  of  the  globe  have  changed,  and  it  ceases 

.tftlwavs  to  exist  whenever  those  conditions  are  changed  in  any 

.decided  degree.     If  it  would  be  absurd  to  conceive  of  a  human 

1x)dy  existing  in  water,  or  in  fire,  how  much  more  absurd  is  it 

^o  conceive  of  a  warm-blooded,  food-consimiing  animal  existing 

tindiflFerently  on  earth  and  in  heaven;  traversing  at  will  the 

^interstellar  spaces,  and  as  a  true  cosmopolite  inhabiting  alter- 

oiately  and  indifferently  all  worlds,  and  all  elements,  etner,  air 

^and  water,  and  all  temperatures,  from  the  molten  sim  to  the 

^bsolue  zero  of  the  starless  void. 

The  bodily  appearance  of  angels,  therefore,  must  have  been 
something  new  assumed,  or  something  pre-existent  and  perma- 
:Jient  greatly  modified  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  hold, 
-«pon  occasion,  profitable  intercourse  with  men. 

10.  What  %8  the  Bomish  doctrine  and  practice  with  regard  to 
-the  worship  of  angds  ? 

"Catechismus  Romanus,"  iiL  2,  9, 10. — "For  the  Holy  Spirit 
^who  says,  Honor  and  glory  unto  the  only  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  com- 
mands us  also  to  honor  our  parents  and  elders  (Lev.  xix.  32,  etc.^ ; 
and  the  holy  men  who  worshipped  one  God  only  are  also  said 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  have  adored  (Gen.  xxiii.  7,  12,  etc.), 
that  is,  to  have  suppliantly  venerated,  kings.     If  then  kings, 
'>y  whose  €igency  God  governs  the  world,  are  treated  with  so 
'^^gh  an  honor,  shall  we  not  give  to  the  angelic  spirits  an  honor 
ff?^^ater  in  proportion  as  these  blessed  minds  exceed  kings  in 
***€r^ty;  [to  those  angelic  spirits]  whom  God  has  been  pleased 
^   constitute  his  ministers;  whose  services  he  makes  use  of, 
^?*  only  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  the  rest 
^^  the  universe;  by  whose  aid,  although  we  see  them  not,  we 
**^    daily  deliverea  from  the  greatest  dangers  both  of  soul 
?^d   IxKty?    Add  to  this  the  charity  with  wnich  they  love  us, 
*^*'oiigh  which,  as  Scripture  informs  us,  they  pour  out  their 
Pj'^yers  for  those  countries  (Dan.  ii  13)  over  which  they  are 
P*^oed  by  Providence,  and  for  those  too,  no  doubt,  whose 
^^^j^*^^'*"^  they  are,  for  they  present  our  prayers  and  tears 
?^*oie  the  throne  of  God  (Job  iii.  25;  xii.  12;  Rev.  viii.  3). 
^^xxee  our  Lord  has  taught  us  in  the  gospel  not  to  scandalize 
^r;^  little  ones,  because  in  heaven  their  angels  do  aluxxys  behold  the 
^his  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Their  intercession,  therefore,  we  must  invoke,  because  thev 
^       '^ys  behold  God,  and  receive  from  him  the  most  willing  ad- 
g^^^^^cy  of  our  salvation.     To  this,  their  invocation,  the  sacred 
^^^^ptures  bear  testimony. — Gen.  xlviiL  15,  16." 
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11.  What  views  have  been  entertained  with  reaped  to  ^^Cfuar* 
dian  Angels'"? 

"It  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  the  Christian  Fathers  that 
every  individual  is  under  the  care  of  a  particular  angel,  who 
is  assigned  to  him  as  a  guardian.  They  spoke  also  of  two 
aneels, — the  one  good,  the  other  evil, — ^whom  they  conceived 
to  be  attendant  on  each  individual :  the  good  angel  prompting 
to  all  good,  and  averting  ill;  and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to 
all  ill,  and  averting  good  (^Hermas  xi.  6).  The  Jews  (except- 
ing the  Sadducees)  entertamed  this  belief  as  do  the  Moslenm. 
The  heathen  held  it  in  a  modified  form — the  Greeks  having 
their  tutelary  daemon,  and  the  Romans  their  genius.  There 
is  however  nothing  to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible.  The 
passages  usually  referred  to  for  its  support  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Matt 
xviii.  10),  have  assuredly  no  such  meaning.  The  former  sim- 
ply denotes  that  God  employs  the  ministry  of  angels  to  deliver 
nis  people  from  affliction  and  danger;  and  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  Matthew  means  that  the  infant  children  of  believers, 
or  the  least  among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  the  ministers 
of  the  church  might  be  disposed  to  neglect,  are  in  such  esti- 
mation elsewhere,  that  angels  do  not  think  it  below  their 
dignity  to  minister  unto  them."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  per- 
sonal assignment  of  angels  to  individual  men. — Eitto's  "Sib. 
Encyclo." 

12.  What  are  the  names  by  which  Satan  is  distinguished^  and 
what  is  their  import? 

Satan,  which  signifies  adversary,  Luke  x.  18.  The  Devil 
{6idfioXo%  always  occurs  in  the  singular)  signifying  slanderer, 
Rev.  XX.  2;  ApoUyon,  which  means  destroyer,  and  Abbadon, 
Rev.  ix.  11 ;  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  from  the  god  of 
the  Ekronites,  chief  among  tne  heathen  divinities,  all  ofwhich 
the  Jews  regarded  as  devils,  2  Kings  i.  2;  Matt  xii.  24;  Angel 
of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  Rev.  ix.  11 ;  Prince  of  the  World,  Jcmn 
xiL  31 ;  Prince  of  Darkness,  Eph.  vi  12 ;  A  Roaring  Lion,  1 
Pet  V.  8;  a  Sinner  from  the  Beginning,  1  John  iii.  8;  Accuser, 
Rev.  xii.  10;  Belial,  2  Cor.  vi.  15;  Deceiver,  Rev.  xx.  10;  Dragon, 
Rev.  xii.  7;  Liar  and  Murderer,  John  viii.  44;  Leviathan,  la 
xxvii.  1;  Lucifer,  Is.  xiv.  12;  Serpent,  Is.  xxvii.  1;  Tormentor, 
Matt,  xviii.  34;  God  of  this  World,  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  he  that  hath 
the  Power  of  Death,  Heb.  ii.  14. — See  Cruden's  "  Concordance." 

13.  How  raay  it  he  proved  that  Satan  is  a  'personal  being^  and 
not  a  mere  personification  of  evil  ? 

Throughout  all  the  various  books  of  Scripture  Satan  is. 
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Iways  consistently  spoken  of  as  a  person,  and  personal  at- 
.^"Tibntes  are  predicated  of  him.     Such  passages  as  Matt  iv. 
^-11,  and  John  viii  44,  are  decisive. 


14.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  relation  of 
^atan  to  other  evil  spirits  and  to  our  vxyrld? 

Other  evil  spirits  are  called  "his  angels,"  Matt.  xxv.  41; 
^nd  he  is  called  "  Prince  of  Devils,"  Matt  ix.  34;  and  "  Prince 
^rf  the  powers  of  the  Air,"  and  "  Prince  of  Darkness,"  Eph. 
"^  12.    This  indicates  that  he  is  the  master  spirit  of  eviL 

His  relation  to  this  world  is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the 
Tall,  2  Cor.  xi  3;  Rev.  xiL  9,  and  by  such  expressions  as  "God 
of  this  World,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  and  "Spirit  that  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,"  Eph.  ii  2 ;  wicked  men  are  said  to 
he  his  children,  1  John  iii  10;  he  blinds  the  minds  of  those 
that  believe  not  and  leads  them  captive  at  his  will,  2  Tim. 
ii-  S6;  he  also  pains,  harasses,  and  tempts  God's  true  i)eople 
a»  &r  as  is  permitted  for  their  ultimate  good. — Luke  xxii  31 ; 
2Cor.  xii?;  1  Thess.  ii  18. 

15.  Whxxt  are  the  terms  hy  which  fallen  spirits  are  designated? 

The  Greek  word  6  didfloXo^,  the  devil,  is  in  the  original  ap- 
plied only  to  Beelzebub.  Other  evil  spirits  are  called  Saijaorei, 
"^^^nons,  Mark  v.  12  (translated  devils) ;  unclean  spirits,  Mark 
^-  13 ;  angels  of  the  devil.  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  principalities,  powers, 
'pl^rs  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  Eph.  vi.  12;  angels  that 
P^^Hed,  2  Pet  ii  4;  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
^^t  lefl  their  own  habitation,  Jude  vl  ;  lying  spirits,  2  Chron. 
""^"   22. 

X  6.  What  pov>er  or  agency  over  the  bodies  and  sovls  of  men  is 
to  them? 


-  Satan,  like  all  other  finite  beings,  can  only  be  in  one  place 
?*  St  time;  yet  aU  that  is  done  bv^e  agents  being  attributed 
^^  -•iim,  he  appears  to  be  practicallv  ubiquitous. 

It  is  certam  that  at  times  at  least  they  have  exercised  an 


-^-icable  influence  over  the  bodies  of  men,  yet  that  influence 
?  ^Xitirely  subiect  to  God's  control. — Job  ii  7;  Luke  xiii  16; 
^^^^^^  X.  38.  They  have  caused  and  aggravated  diseases,  and 
r^^^ited  appetites  and  passions. — 1  Cor.  v.  5.     Satan,  in  some 

^^^^^e,  has  the  power  of  death. — Heb.  ii  14. 
^.^^^  "VTith  respect  to  the  souls  of  men,  Satan  and  his  angels  are 

c 


c 


Tly  destitute  of  any  power  either  to  change  the  heart  or  to 
^  *ce  the  will,  their  umuence  being  simply  moral,  and  exer- 

^*^*^<i  in  the  way  of  deception,  suggestion,  and  persuasion.    The 
^^Kariptive  phrases  appfied  by  the  Scriptures  to  their  working 
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are  such  as — "  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,**  "  power, 
Biffns,  lying  wonders,"  2  Thess.  ii  9,  10;  he  "tranaforms  Mm- 
self  into  an  angel  of  light" — 2  Cor.  xi.  14  If  he  can  deceive 
or  persuade  he  uses  "wiles,"  Eph.  vi.  11;  "snares,"  1  Tim.  iiL  7; 
*' depths,"  Rev.  ii.  24;  he  "blinds  the  mind,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  "leads 
captive  the  will,"  2  Tim.  ii.  26;  and  so  "deceives  the  whole 
world." — ^Rev.  xii.  9.  If  he  can  not  persuade  he  uses  "fiery 
darts,"  Eph.  vi.  16;  and  "buflfetings." — 2  Cor.  xii  7. 

As  examples  of  his  influence  in  tempting  men  to  sin  the 
Scriptures  cite  the  case  of  Adam,  Gen  iiL ;  of  David,  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1;  of  Judas,  Luke  xxii  3;  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  v.  3, 
and  the  temptation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt  iv. 

17.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  heathen  vxyrahip  devils  ? 

"The  daijioov  is  the  object  of  their  worship,  dev^t&atumvia 
describes  their  worship  itself  and  6Bi6t6ai^oov  the  worshipper." 
Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22)  declared  that  the  men  of  Athens  were 
dBi6idaifiovB6repoviy  I,  e.,  too  much  addicted  to  demon-worship. 
David  says  (Ps.  cvi.  37),  "The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  demons,'* 
and  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  20\  "  The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacri- 
fice, they  sacrifice  to  aemons  and  not  to  God."  Moses  said  of 
apostate  Israelites  (Deut  xxxii.  17),  "They  sacrificed  to  demons 
and  not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  tney  knew  not;  to  new  gods 
that  came  newly  up;  whom  your  fathers  feared  not" — 'vnie 
Imperial  Bible  Dictionary.** 

18.  Where  do  they  reside,  and  what  is  the  true  interprekUion 
of  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  vi.  12  ? 

These  passages  simply  decWe  that  evil  spirits  belong  to  the 
unseen  spiritual  world,  and  not  to  our  mundane  system.  Noth- 
ing is  taught  us  in  Scripture  as  to  the  place  of  their  residence, 
iurther  than  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  and  fell  from  heaven, 
that  they  now  have  access  to  men  on  earth,  and  that  they  will 
be  finally  sealed  up  in  the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  them. — Bev. 
XX.  10;  Matt  xxv.  41. 

19.  By  what  terms  were  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  designated? 

They  are  called  "demoniacs,"  translated  j^os^essed  with  devOSy 
Matt.  iv.  24;  "having  the  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,"  Luke  iv.  33; 
"oppressed  of  the  devil,"  Acts  x.  38;  "lunatics,"  Matt  xvii.  15. 

20.  What  arguments  are  urged  by  those  tvJio  regard  the  de- 
moniacs mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  simply  diseased  or 
deranged? 

That  we  can  not  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  demoni- 
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acal  possession  and  disease.    That  precisely  the  same  symptoms 

have,  in  other  cases,  been  treated  as  disease  and  curea. 

That,  like  witchcraft,  the  experience  of  such  possessions  has 

been  confined  to  the  most  ignorant  ages  of  the  world. 

They  argue  further  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with 

clearly  revealed  principles.  1st.  That  the  souls  of  dead  men  go 
imrDeoiately  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  2d.  That  fallen  angels 
are  already  shut  up  in  chains  and  darkness  in  expectation  of 
the  final  judgment. — 2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6. 

They  attempt  to  explain  away  the  language  of  Christ  and 
Jiis  apostles  upon  this  subject  by  affirming,  that  as  it  was  no 
P*rt  of  their  design  to  instruct  men  in  the  true  science  of  nature 
<^r  disease,  they  conformed  their  language  on  such  subjects  to 
t^G  prevalent  opinions  of  the  people  they  addressed,  calling 
diseases  by  the  popular  name,  without  intending  thereby  to 
countenance  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  out  of 
^hich  the  name  originated.  Just  as  we  now  call  crazed  peo- 
ple **  lunatics,"  without  believing  in  the  influence  of  the  moon 
^Pon  them.— "  Kitto's  Bib.  Ency." 

21.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testor 
^"^^^nt  toere  reoRy  possessed  of  evil  spirits? 

The  sunple  narratives  of  all  the  evangeliste  put  it  beyond 
P^i^dventure  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  believe,  and 
^'^hed  others  to  believe,  that  the  demoniacs  were  really  pos- 
sessed with  devils. 

They  distinguish  between  possession  and  disease. — ^IMark 
^    32;  Luke  vi.  17,  18. 

i  The  "  daemons,"  as  distinct  fi-om  the  "  possessed,"  spoke 
Mark.  V.  12),  were  addressed,  commanded,  and  rebukea  by 
'hrifit— Mark  i.  25,  34;  ix.  25;  Matt  yiil  32;  xvii.  18.  Their 
^jl^irea,  requests,  and  passions  are  distinguished  fi:om  those  of 
^^  possessed — Matt,  viii  31 ;  Mark  ix.  26,  etc.  The  number 
^*  daemons  in  one  person  is  mentioned — Msu^k  xvi.  9.  They 
^^^t  out  of  the  "possessed"  into  the  swine. — Luke  viiL  32. 
^^®  never  speak  oi  the  moon  entering  into,  and  sore  vexing 
*  ^*iaji,  or  being  cast  out  of  a  lunatic,  or  of  the  moon  crying 
f/^''i<3,  etc.  The  argument  of  those  who  would  explain  away 
^^  ftrce  of  Christ's  language  on  this  subject,  therefore  fails. 


17 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

PROVIDENCE. 

1.  What  is  the  etymology  and  technical  usage  of  the  term  Prov- 
idence, and  what  is  the  relation  tvhich  Pvovidenoe  sustains  to  Oods 
eteimal  Decree  ? 

Providence,  from  pro  and  video^  literally  means  foresight, 
and  then  a  careful  aiTangement  prepared  beforehand  for  the 
accomplishment  of  predetermined  ends.  Turretin  defines  this 
term  as  in  its  widest  sense  including  (a)  foreknowledge,  (6)  fore- 
ordination,  and  (c)  the  efficacious  aaministration  of  the  thing 
decreed.  In  the  technical  theological  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  word,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  the  last 
sense,  namely  the  execution  by  God  of  his  eternal  decree  in 
time,  by  means  of  the  second  causes  he  has  originated  in  crea- 
tion. Foreordination  gives  the  plan  and  is  eternal,  all-com- 
prehensive, and  unchangeable.  Creation  gives  the  absolute 
commencement  of  things  in  time.  Providence  includes  the 
two  great  departments  (a)  of  the  continued  Preservation  of  all 
things  as  created,  and  (6)  of  the  continued  Government  of  all 
things  thus  preserved,  so  that  all  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  created,  are  infallibly  accomplished. — See  "Conf.  Faith, 
chap,  v.,  and  "  L.  Cat.,"  Q.  18,  and  "  S.  Cat,"  Q.  11. 

2.  State  the  true  doctrine  of  Preservation. 

Turretin  says,  L.  6,  Ques.  4. — "Conservatio  est,  quit  Deus 
creaturas  omnes  in  statu  suo  conservat,  (juod  fit  conserva- 
tione  essentice  in  speciebus,  existentice  in  individuis,  et  mrivltis 
in  operationes." 

Preservation  is  that  continued  exercise  of  the  divine  ener^ 
whereby  the  Creator  upholds  all  his  creatures  in  being,  and  in 
the  possession  of  all  tnose  inherent  properties  and  qualities 
with  wliich  he  endowed  them  at  then:  creation,  and  of  those 
also  which  they  may  subsequently  have  acquired  by  habit  or 
development.     That  is,  both  the  teing,  the  attributes  of  every 
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and  the  form  and  faculties  of  every  individual  are  con- 
tly  preserved  in  being  by  God. 

3.  Siaie  the  arguments  which  establish  the  condusion  that  a  con- 
exercise  of  aimne  energy  is  esserUial/or  the  preservation  of 
creatures. 

Ist  This  truth  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  very  concep- 
of  a  creature  in  his  dependent  relation  to  his  Creator.    The 
«iture  is  one  who  has  the  whole  ground  of  his  being  in  the 
"  of  his  Creator.     Being  thus  absolutely  dependent,  he  can 
more  continue  than  he  can  originate  his  own  being. 
2d.  This  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence,  which 
essential  element  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  is  an 
ariable  characteristic  of  human  nature. 
3d.  It  is  taught  in  Scripture.     "  In  him  we  live  and  move 
'  have  our  bemg." — Acts  xviL  28.     **  By  him  all  things  con- 
" — CoL  L  17.     "  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
r.** — ^Heb.  i.  3;  Neh.  ix.  6;  Ps.  Ixiii  8;  Ixix.  8,  9. 


4.  State  the  Ddstic  and  nationalistic  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
'^servation. 


They  regard  the  action  of  God  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
ned preservation  of  the  creatmre  as  merely  negative — a  not 
"^'^'iUing  to  destroy.     This  view  represents  the  Creator  as  exte- 
irxox  to  his  creation  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  mechanician 
^s   exterior  to  the  machine  he  has  made  and  set  in  motion.     It 
^"^g^rds  the  system  of  second  causes  as  dependent  upon  the 
^*^eat  First  Cause  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  line,  in  the 
J^definitely  remote  past     They  maintain  that  in  the  beginning 
^^*od  created  all  things  and  endowed  them  severally  with  their 
*^tdve  powers  as  second  causes,  and  adjusted  them  in  a  bal- 
^'^ced  system,  but  then  left  them  to  act,  independently  of  all 
-^^I^port  or  direction  from  without,  according  to  their  nature,  in 
^^ir  relations,  as  a  man  may  leave  a  wound  up-clock. 

5.  State  the  cigections  to  that  view, 

lat.  This  view,  as  above  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  es- 
^^^^al  relation  of  the  creature  as  an  effect  to  the  Creator  as  a 


_  God  is  the  only  ens  a  seipso.  The  only  cause  of  the 
,^^^tmre's  being  is  the  will  of  the  Creator.  As  long  as  he  so 
,^^^^1b  that  cause  exists.     If  he  should  cease  so  to  will  the  cause 

^^'^d  be  vacated  and  the  effect  consequently  cease. 

T^     2d.  This  view  is  to  an  unworthy  degree  anthropomorphic. 

.y^  ixivolves  a  deplorably  imintellectual  failure  to  apprehend 

^^  essential  difference  between  the  relation  to  the  creation 

^^^^tained  by  God,  and  that  sustained  by  man  to  the  work  of 
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his  hand  A  man  is  necessarily  exterior  to  his  work,  and  even 
when  present  capable  of  directing  his  attention  only  to  one 
point  at  a  time.  But  God  is  omnipresent,  not  as  to  his  essence 
only,  but  as  to  his  infinite  knowleage,  wisdom,  love,  righteous- 
ness,  and  power,  with  every  atom  of  creation  for  every  instant 
of  duration.  The  creature  is  always  interpenetrated  aa  well 
as  embraced  in  the  divine  thought  and  will,  and  ever  is  what 
it  is  and  as  it  is  because  of  Gqd. 

3d.  This  view  obviously  removes  God  so  far  from  the  crea- 
tion as  to  be  irreligious  m  its  practical  effect.  This  also  has 
been  uniformlv  its  influence  as  historicaUy  ascertained. 

4th.  It  is  obviously  opposed  to  the  enture  spirit  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  to  those  special  texts  above  quoted. 

6.  Siaie  the  vieio  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  agency  involved 
in  Preservation,  which  stands  at  the  opposite  eoctreme  to  the  above. 

The  extreme  position  opposite  to  the  Deistical  one  above 
stated  is  that  Preservation  is  a  continued  creation.  That  crea- 
tures or  second  causes  have  no  real  continuous  existence,  but 
are  reproduced  every  successive  moment  out  of  nothing,  in 
their  respective  successive  states,  conditions,  and  actions  by 
the  perpetual  efflux  of  the  "vis  creatrix"  of  God.  Thus  the 
state  or  action  of  any  created  thing  in  one  moment  of  time 
has  no  causal  relation  to  its  state  or  action  in  another  momenti 
but  the  sole,  perpetual,  and  immediate  cause  of  all  that  exists 
is  God  himself 

The  foundations  of  this  doctrine  were  first  laid  by  Des 
Cartes  in  his  views  of  the  relation  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator, 
viewing  the  former  as  sustained  by  the  latter  by  a  continued 
creation.  These  views  were  pushed  to  the  frurthest  extreme 
consistent  with  Theism  by  Malebranche,  in  the  doctrine  of 
"Occasional  Causes,"  and  of  "our  seeing  all  things  in  God," 
and  were  carried  to  their  legitimate,  logical  conclusion,  in 
absolute  pantheism  by  Spinoza. — Morell's  "Hist  of  Modem 
Philosophy,"  Part  I.,  ch.  2,  §  1. 

President  Edwards  teaches  the  same  doctrine  incidentally 
in  his  great  work  on  "  Original  Sin,"  Part  IV.,  ch.  3.  He  says 
that  the  existence  either  of  the  substance,  or  of  the  mode,  or  of 
the  action  of  any  created  thing  in  any  one  moment  of  time  has 
no  causal  connection  with  its  existence,  state,  or  action  the 
next  moment.  He  says  that  what  we  call  "  course  of  nature  is 
nothing  separate  from  the  agency  of  God."  He  illustrates  his 
doctrine  thus :  "  The  images  of  things  in  a  riass,  as  we  keep  our 
eye  upon  them,  seem  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  con- 
tmuing  perfect  identity.  But  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise. 
Philosophers  well  know  that  these  images  are  constantly 
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newed,  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  rays  of  ligjht; 
80  that  the  image  impressed  by  former  rays  is  constantly  vanish- 
ing, and  a  new  image  impressed  by  new  rays  every  moment, 
both  on  the  glass  and  on  tne  eye    ....     The  image  that 
exists  this  moment  is  not  at  all  derived  &om  the  image  which 
existed  the  last  preceding  moment the  past  exist- 
ence of  the  image  has  no  influence  to  uphold  it  so  much  as  for 
^ne  moment    .     .     .     So  it  is  with  bodies  as  well  as  images 
^      .     .     .     their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
^£fect  of  their  past  existence,  but  it  is  wholly,  every  instant, 
eflFect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powerful  cause 
their  existence." 


7.  Show  that  this  doctrine  is  false  and  dangerous. 

Ist.  If  God  is  continually  creating  anew  every  creature  in 
^-^'Ciy  mioment  of  time  in  its  successive  states  and  actions,  and 
i£"  'the  state  or  act  of  the  creature  in  one  moment  has  no  causal 
Illation  to  its  state  or  act  in  the  next  moment,  it  is  evident 
XhM^Lt  second  causes  are  only  modifications  of  the  First  Cause, 
?-^ici  that  God  is  the  only  real  Agent  in  the  universe,  and  the 
^^^inediate  and  sole  cause  of  whatever  comes  to  pass.  This 
^o-viously  lo^cally  involves  Pantheism,  and  as  a  historical 
*^*^t  lesLOB  to  its  adoption. 

2d.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our  original  and  necessary  intui- 

'^oiis  of  truth  of  all  kinds,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.    Our 

^^Sinal  intuitions  assure  us  of  the  real  and  permanent  exist- 

of  spiritual  and  material  substances  exercising  powers, 

of  our  own  spirits  as  real,  self-determining  causes  of  action, 

consequently  as  responsible   moral  agents.     But  if  this 

le  is  true  these  primary,  constitutional  intuitions  of  our 

-^ deceive  us,  and  if  these  deceive  us,  the  whole  imiverse 

f£     ^^*^  illusion,  our  own  natures  a  delusion,  and  absolute  skep- 

^^^*^rin  inevitable. 
Q^>      SW.  It  immediatelv  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  foundations 
1^         ^*®®  ^©^cy,  moral  accountisibiuty,  moral  government,  and 
^^         of  religion. 


State  the  several  points  in  the  true  doctrine  of  Providential 
'^^'^ervation. 


i^ 


e  true  view  stands  intermediate  between  the  two  ex- 
es above  stated.     It  involves  the  following  propositions: 
^st  Created  substances,  both  spiritual  and  material,  possess 
"L  andpermanent  existence,  i.  e.,  they  are  real  entities. 
2d.  Tney  possess  all  such  active  or  passive  properties  as 
y  have  been  severally  endowed  with  bv  God. 
3d.  The  properties  or  active  powers  have  a  real,  and  not 
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merely  apparent,  efficiency  as  second  causes  in  producing  the 
effects  proper  to  them ;  and  the  phenomena  alike  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  the  outward  world  are  really  produced  by  the  effi- 
cient agency  of  second  causes,  as  we  are  mformed  by  our  native 
and  necessary  intuitions. 

4th.  But  these  created  substances  are  not  self-existent,  i.  e., 
the  ground  of  their  continued  existence  is  in  God  and  not  in 
themselves. 

5th.  They  continue  to  exist  not  merely  in  virtue  of  a  nega- 
tive act  of  God,  whereby  he  merely  does  not  will  their  destruc- 
tion, but  in  virtue  of  a  positive,  continued  exercise  of  divine 
power,  whereby  they  are  sustained  in  being,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  their  properties  and  powers  with  which  God  has 
endowed  them. 

6th.  The  precise  nature  of  the  divine  action  concerned  in 
upholding  all  things  in  being  and  action  is,  like  every  mode  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite,  inscrutable— but 
not  more  mysterious  in  this  case  than  in  every  other. — Dr. 
Charles  Hodge's  "  Lectures." 

9.  How  may  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Promdential  Govkbh- 
iiENT  be  stated  ? 

God  having  from  eternity  absolutely  decreed  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,  and  having  in  the  beginning  created  all  thinm 
out  of  notning  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  continuing  sud- 
sequently  constantly  present  to  every  atom  of  his  creation, 
upholding  all  things  in  being  and  in  the  possession  and  exercise 
ot  all  theur  properties,  he  also  continually  controls  and  directs 
the  actions  of  all  his  creatures  thus  preserved,  so  that  while  he 
never  violates  the  law  of  their  several  natures,  he  yet  infallibly 
causes  all  actions  and  events  singular  and  universal  to  occur 
according  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  plan  embraced  in  his 
decree.  There  is  a  design  in  providence.  God  has  chosen  his 
great  end,  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  but  in  order  to 
that  end  he  has  chosen  innumerable  subordinate  ends;  these 
are  fixed ;  and  he  has  appointed  all  actions  and  events  in  their 
several  relations  as  means  to  those  ends;  and  he  continually  so 
directs  the  actions  of  all  creatures  that  all  these  general  and 
special  ends  are  brought  to  pass  precisely  at  the  time,  by  the 
means,  and  in  the  niode  and  under  the  conditions,  which  he  from 
eternity  proposed. 

Turretin,  L.  6,  Quaes.  1,  says,  "The  term  Providence  em- 
braces three  things  Ttpoyvoodtr,  TcpoBedtr  et  dtotxT^dtr — ^the  cog- 
nition of  the  mind,  the  decree  of  the  will,  and  the  efficacious 
administration  of  the  things  decreed — knowledge  directing,  will 
commanding,  and  power  executing.    .    .    .    Hence  Providence 
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may  be  regarded  either  in  the  antecedent  decree,  or  in  the 
subsequent  execution;  the  first  is  the  eternal  destination  of  all 
tliiings  to  their  appointed  ends;  the  second  is  the  temporal  gov- 
^emment  of  all  things  according  to  that  decree;  the  first  is  an 
.^ot  immanent  within  God;  the  second  is  an  act  transient  out  (/ 
<3rod.  We  here  treat  for  the  most  part  of  Providence  in  the 
.^t^ieond  sense  of  the  term." 

'*Conf  of  Faith,"  Chap,  v.;  "L.  Cat,"  Q.  18;  ''S.  Cat,"Q.  IL 

10.  State  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  such  a  universal  Oovemment 
d^^iivedfrom  a  consiaeration  of  the  divine  perfections. 

let  The  stupendous  fact  that  God  is  infinite  in  his  being, 
his  relation  to  time  and  space,  and  in  his  wisdom  and  power, 
it  evident  that  a  universal  providence  is  possible  to  him, 
that  all  the  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  involved 
^^or-^in  to  the  eye  of  man  are  to  be  referred  to  our  very  limited 
^^^p^^ty  of  understanding. 

2d.  Grod's  infinite  wisdom  makes  it  certain  that  he  h€ui  a 
^^fijnite  object  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  that 
^^^  '^fnSl  not  fail  in  the  use  of  the  best  means  to  secure  that 
^Rl^ct  in  all  its  parts. 

3d.  His  infinite  goodness  makes  it  certain  that  he  would 
'^^^'fc  leave  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  creatures  to  the  toils  of 
^.  ^^ic^echanical,  soulless  fate;  nor  his  reli^ous  creatures  to  be 
^^^'^^orced  fi-om  himself,  in  whose  communion  their  highest  life 


-4tL  His  infinite  righteousness  makes  it  certain  that  he  will 
L^'tinue  to  govern  and  reward  and  punish  those  creatures 
^    '  he  has  made  subject  to  moral  obligations. 


^  3.1.  State  the  argument  derived  from  the  innate  religious  oonsti- 
"*       of  mankind, 

The  religious  sentiment  when  analvzed  is  found  to  embrace 

«  sense  of  absolute  dependence,  and  (6)  a  sense  of  immediate 

1  accountability.    The  seme  of  absolute  dependence  naturally 

actually  leads  all  men  of  all  nations  and  conditions  to  cline 

le  conviction  of  the  immediate  presence  and  providential 

iarol  of  God  throughout  the  universe  and  in  every  event. 

be  without  God  in  the  world  is  to  be  in  a  condition  in 

eh  the  elementary  demands  of  human  nature  are  denied. 

^^  sense  of  moral  accoimtability  leads  all  men  to  believe  in  a 

versal  and  supreme  moral  government  present  in  the  world, 

tecting  the  good,  and  restraining  and  punishing  the  wicked. 

^iod  is  not  actually  and  immediately  present  in  nature  and 

-«uman  history,  then  we  can  not  know  him,  and  he  neither 

trols  nor  protecte  us,  and  hence  obedience  is  neither  due 
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nor  possible,  and  morality,  religion,  and  prayer  are  all  alike 
vain  delusions. 

12.  Siaie.  the  argument  from  the  irdeUigenoe  evinoed  in  the  opera- 
turns  of  nature. 

The  great  inductive  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  based 
upon  the  evident  traces  of  design  in  the  universe.  Now,  just 
as  the  traces  of  design  in  the  constitution  of  nature  proves  the 
existence  of  a  designmg  mind  in  the  relation  of  creator,  so  the 
traces  of  design  in  the  operations  of  nature  prove  the  existence 
of  a  designing  mind  in  the  relation  of  providential  ruler. 

The  material  elements,  with  their  active  properties,  are  all 
incapable  of  design,  yet  we  find  all  these  elements  so  adjusted 
in  all  their  proportions  and  relations  as  to  work  harmomonsly 
in  the  order  of  certain  general  laws,  and  we  find  these  general 
laws  so  adjusted  in  all  tneir  intricate  coincidences  and  interfer- 
ences, as,  by  movements  simple  and  complex,  fortuitous  and 
regular,  to  work  out  harmoniously  everywhere  the  most  wisely 
and  beneficently  contrived  results.  The  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  material  atoms;  the  laws  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life ;  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the 
heavens ;  the  luminous,  calorific,  and  chemical  radiance  of  the 
sun;  and  the  instinctive  and  volimtary  movement  of  every 
living  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  all  mutually  acting 
and  reacting  without  concert  or  possible  design  of  their  own; 
yet  everywhere  bringing  forth  the  most  wise  and  beneficent 
results.  As  the  designing  mind  can  not  be  foimd  in  any  of  the 
elements  it,  of  course,  can  not  be  found  in  the  resultant  of  the 
whole  together.  It  can  be  looked  for  only  in  a  present  personal 
God,  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  who  directs  all  things  by  the 
present  exercise  of  his  intelligent  power  in  and  through  the 
creature. 

13.  How  may  this  doctrine  be  estaUished  by  the  evidenoe  afforded 
by  the  general  history  of  the  world? 

If  the  constitution  of  human  nature  (soul  and  body),  in  ife 
elemental  relations  to  human  society,  proves  a  designing  mind 
in  the  relation  of  creator,  exactly  so  must  the  wisely  contrived 
results  of  human  association,  in  general  and  in  inaividual  in- 
stances, prove  the  exercise  of  a  designing  mind  in  the  relation 
of  providential  ruler. 

Individual  men  and  commimities,  it  is  true,  differ  in  their 
action  from  the  elements  of  the  external  world,  inasmuch  as 
they  act,  Ist,  freely,  self-moved;  and  2d,  from  design.  Yet  so 
narrow  is  the  sphere  both  of  the  foresight  and  the  design  of 
every  individual  agent,  so  great  is  the  multiplicity  of  agents. 
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and  the  oomplications  of  interacting  influences  upon  each 

manity  from  within,  from  every  other  community,  and  fro: 

powers  of  external  nature,  that  the  designs  of  either  indivi 

or  communitieB  are  never  carried  beyond  a  short  distance, 

they  are  lost  in  the  general  current,  the  result  of  whic 

equally  beyond  the  foreknowledge  and  the  control  of  all. 

the  student  of  history,  with  the  key  of  revelation,  clear] 

oems  the  traces  of  a  general  design  running  through  a 

CTand  procedures  of  human  history,  and  at  points  even  v 

unking  itself  with  the  actions  of  individual  agents.    God's 

dence,  as  a  whole,  therefore,  comprehends  and  controls  the 

providences  of  men. 

14  Siaijd  the  Scriptural  argument  from  Uie  prophecies^ 
i^ea^  and  threcUenings  of  God, 

^  In  innumerable  instances  has  God  in  the  Scriptures  i 
esied  with  great  particularity  the  certain  occurrence  of  an 
arbsolutely,  and  he  has  promised  or  threatened  the  occui 

of^  other  events  contingently  upon  certain  conditions. 

^^'ould  be  a  mockery,  if  God  did  not  use  the  means  to  full 


ttt 


It  is  not  reasonable  to  object  that  God  simply  foresa 

and  so  prophesied,  promised,  or  threatened  it,  be 

event  is  frequently  promised  or  threatened  conting 

a  condition  which  does  not  stand  in  the  relation 

e  to  that  event.     God  could  not  foresee  one  event  a 

nt  upon  another  which  sustains  no  causal  relation 

truth  of  the  promise  or  threatening  in  such  a  case  ca 

"  upon  the  natural  connection  between  the  two  e 

upon  God's  determination  to  cause  one  to  follow  the 

• 

15.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  the  providence  of  Ood  e 
the  natural  tuorld 

Pa.  civ.  14;  cxxxv.  5-7 ;  cxlvii.  8-18 ;  cxlviii  7,  8 ;  Job  ia 
9-11;  xxxvii.  6-13;  Acts  xiv.  17. 

16.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  it  includes  the  brute  creatU 
Ps.  civ.  21-29;  cxlvii.  9;  Matt,  vi  26;  x.  29. 

17.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  it  extends  to  the  general  < 

^^    1  Chron.  xvi.  31;  Ps.  xlvii.  7;  Ixvi.  7;  Prov.  xxi.  1 
--  23;  Isa.  X.  12-15;  Dan.  ii.  21;  iv.  25. 

18.  Show  from  Scripture  that  the  circumstances  of  indit 
coniroUedby  Gal 
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1  Sam.  ii  6;  Ps.  xviii.  30;  Prov.  xvi  9;  Isa.  xlv.  5;  Luke 
i.  53 ;  James  iv.  13-15. 

19.  Prove  that  events  considered  by  tis/orttdtous  are  subject  to 
ihe  cordrd  of  God 

1st  A  fortuitous  event  is  one  whose  proximate  causes,  be- 
cause either  of  their  complexity  or  their  subtlety,  escape  our 
observation.  Every  such  event,  however,  as  the  falling  of  a 
leai^  is  linked  with  the  general  system  of  things,  both  by  itB 
antecedents  and  its  consequences. 

2d.  Scripture  affirms  tne  fact. — Ex.  xxi  13;  Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  7; 
Job  V.  6 ;  Prov.  xvi.  33. 

20.  Whcd  distinction  has  been  made  bettoeen  a  general  and  a 
special  providenoey  and  what  is  the  true  view  of  the  svbjed  ? 

Many  men  admit  that  God  exercises  a  general  superintend- 
ing Providence  over  affairs,  controlling  the  general  current,  and 
<letermining  great  and  important  events,  while  they  regard  it 
superstitious  and  derogatory  to  the  sublime  dignity  and  g^reat- 
ness  of  God  to  conceive  of  him  as  interesting  himself  in  every 
trivial  detail.  Many  who  do  not  clearly  understand  themselvee 
feel  and  practically  judge  of  all  events  m  their  relation  to  divine 
Providence  in  like  manner. 

But  this  whole  mode  of  conception  and  feeling  springs  from 
a  very  low  anthropomorphic  view  of  God's  attributes  and  man- 
ner of  action,  as  ii  there  could  be  with  the  absolute  Cause  and 
the  infinite  Ruler  the  same  difference  between  little  things  and 
great  things  as  there  is  with  us;  as  if  to  him,  as  to  us,  a  miilti- 
tude  of  details  were  more  burdensome,  or  less  worthy  of  at- 
tention, than  some  grand  result  A  general  and  a  special 
Providence  Can  not  be  two  different  modes  of  divine  operation. 
The  same  providential  administration  is  necessarily  at  the  same 
time  general  and  special  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  reaches 
without  exception  equally  to  every  event  and  creature  in  the 
world.     A  General  Providence  is  special   because  it  secures 

i general  results  by  the  control  of  every  event,  great  and  small, 
eading  to  that  result.  A  Special  Providence  is  general  because 
it  specially  controls  all  individual  beings  and  actions  in  the 
universe.  All  events  are  so  related  together  as  a  concatenated 
system  of  causes,  and  effects,  and  conditions,  that  a  general 
Providence  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  special  is  as  incon- 
ceivable as  a  whole  which  has  no  parts,  or  as  a  chain  which 
lias  no  links. 

21.  Prove  that  tJte  providential  government  of  God  extends  to 
ike  free  acts  of  men. 
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let  The  free  actions  of  men  are  potent  causes  influencing 

ikxG  general  system  of  things  precisely  as  all  other  classes  of 

causes  in  the  world,  and  consequently,  on  the  principle  indi- 

ca^ted  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  they  also  must 

f>^  subject  to  God,  or  every  lorm  of  providence  whatever  would 

h^   impossible  for  him. 

2d.  It  is  affirmed  in  Scripture. — Ex.  xii.  36;  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
9 — 15 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  14,  15;  Prov.  xvi.  1;  xix.  21;  xx.  24;  xxL  1; 
J€^r.  3.  23;  PhiL  ii  13. 


22.  Show  from  Scripture  that  Gods  providence  is  eocerciaed 
the  sin/ufacts  of  meiu 

2  Sam.  xvi.  10;  xxiv.  1;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10;  Rom.  xi.  32;  Acts 
iv-.    27,  28. 

23.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to   Gods  providentidL 
<^^S^c^zcy  in  the  good  ajcts  of  men. 

The  Scriptures  attribute  all  that  is  good  in  man  to  the  free 

of  God,  operating  both  provid^tially  and  spiritually, 

influencing  alike  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  the  outward 

ions  of  the  individual. — Phil.  ii.  13,  iv.  13;  2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10; 

.  ii.  10;  GaL  v.  22-25. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  a  material 

may  be  analyzed  into  the  mutual  interaction  of  two  or 

x^  bodies,  a  human  soul  acts  spontaneously,  t.  e.,  originates 

ion.     The  soul  also,  in  all  its  voluntary  acts,  is  determined 

its  own  prevailing  dispositions  and  desires. 

"When  all  the  good  actions  of  men,  therefore,  are  attributed 

C3rod,  it  is  not  meant,  1st,  that  he  causes  them,  or,  2d,  that  he 

l^^^'^^^rmines  man  to  cause  them,  irrespectively  of  man's  free  ^vill ; 

^^"t   it  is  meant  that  God  so  act«  upon  man  from  within  spirit- 

3?^^lXy,  and  from  without  by  moral  influences,  as  to  induce  the 

x^^^^^  disposition.     He  works  in  us  first  to  will,  and  then  to  do 

■*^**     gooa  pleasure. 

24.   What  do  tJie  Scriptures  teax^h  as  to  the  relation  of  Provir 
to  the  sinful  acts  of  men? 

The  Scriptures  teach — 

let  The  sinful  acts  of  men  are  in  such  a  sense  under  the 

e  control  that  they  occur  only  by  his  permission  and  ac- 

<ling  to  his  purpose. — I  Chron.  i.  4^14;  Gen.  xlv.  5  and  L  20. 

iJ^npare  1  Sam.  vi.  6  and  Ex.  vii.  13  and  xiv.  17;  Is.  Ixvi.  4; 

Jhess.  ii.  11;  Acts  iv.  27,  28;  ii.  23;  iii.  18. 

2d.  He  restrains  and  controls  sin. — Ps.  Ixxvi.  10;  Gen.  1.  20; 
^       X.  15. 

3d.  He  overrules  it  for  good. — Gen.  1.  20;  Acts  iii.  13. 
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4th.  God  neither  causes  sin,  nor  approves  it,  he  only  per- 
mits, directs,  restrains,  limits,  and  overrules  it.  Man,  the  firee 
agent,  is  the  sole  responsible  and  guilty  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

Turretin  sets  forth  the  testimony  of  Scripture  upon  this  sub- 
ject thus — 

Isi  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  sin,  (I.')  God  freely  permits  it. 
But  this  permission  is  neither  moral,  t.  c,  while  permitting  it 

Shysically,  he  never  approves  it;  nor  merely  Tiegro^tve,  L  e.,  he 
oes  not  simply  concur  in  the  result,  but  he  positively  deter- 
mines that  bad  men  shall  be  permitted  for  wise  and  holv 
ends  to  act  according  to  their  bad  natures. — ^Acts  xiv.  16; 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  12.  (2.)  He  deserts  those  who  sin,  either  by  with- 
drawing  grace  abueed,  or  by  withholding  ^ditional  grace. 
This  desertion  may  be  either  (o)  partial,  to  prove  man'sTieart 
(2  Chron.  xxxu.  31),  or  (6)  for  correction,  or  (c)  penal  (Jer. 
vii  29 ;  Rom.  i  24^26).  (3)  God  so  orders  proviaential  cir- 
cumstances that  the  inherent  wickedness  of  men  takes  the 
particular  course  of  action  he  has  determined  to  permit  (Acte 
li.  23;  iii.  18).  (4)  God  delivers  men  to  Satan,  (a)  as  a  tempter 
(2  Thess.  il  9-11),  (6)  as  a  torturer  (1  Cor.  v.  5). 

2d.  As  to  the  progress  of  the  sin,  God  restrains  it  as  to  its 
intensity  and  its  duration,  and  as  to  its  influence  upon  othera 
This  he  effects  both  by  internal  influences  upon  the  heart,  and 
by  the  control  of  external  circumstances. — Ps.  Ixxvi.  10. 

3d.  As  to  the  end  or  result  of  the  sin,  God  uniformly  over- 
rules it  and  directs  it  for  good. — Gen.  1.  20;  Job  i.  12;  ii.  6-10; 
Acts  iii.  13;  iv.  27,  28. 

25.  What  are  the  three  general  dosses  in  which  aU  theories  as 
to  God's  Providential  Oovemment  may  be  embraced? 

1st.  Those  views  which  remove  God  from  all  present  active 
agency  in  the  creation,  and  assert  the  entire  independence  of 
second  causes.  2d.  Those  theories  which  more  or  less  explicitly 
deny  the  real  agency  of  second  causes  and  make  God  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe.  3d.  The  middle  or  Christian  view, 
which  maintains  aU  the  principles  on  this  subject  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  as :  The  real  efficiency  of  second  causes,  especially 
the  moral  freedom  and  accoimtability  of  man  in  his  acts,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  universal,  efficient  control  of  God,  whereby 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  attributes  of  his  own  nature,  and 
with  the  several  properties  of  his  creatures,  he  determines  and 
disposes  of  all  actions  and  events  according  to  his  sovereign 
purpose. 

26.  State  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Providence, 

This  view  supposes  that  when  God  created  the  universe  he 
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endowed  all  the  various  material  and  spiritual  elements  with 
their  respective  properties  and  powers,  that  he  then  grouped 
them  in  certain  combinations  and  proportions,  and  so  made 
them  subject  to  certain  general  laws.     The  world  is  thus  a 
machine,  which  the  maker  has  so  calculated  that  it  works  out 
of  itself  all  his  purposes.     Having  wound  it  up  he  leaves  it  to 
itsel£     God  is  the  first  cause  in  the  sense  of  his  being  the  first 
member  in  an  endless  series  of  causes  always  flowing  on  further 
and  further  firom  their  source.     Some  of  these  philosophers  con- 
fine this  rigid  mechanism  to  the  physical  worlo,  and  regard  the 
free  wills  of  men  as  an  absolutely  indeterminate  element  em- 
bxuced  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  world.     The  majority 
Jxowever  deny  free  agency,  and  regard  man  as  one  of  the  cos- 
xoic&l  elements  not  essentially  different  from  the  rest 

All  providential  interferences  and  all  miracles  therefore 
-v^rould  be  impossible.    To  suppose  any  necessity  for  such  in- 
t^xferences  would  be  to  suppose  some  radical  defect  in  God's 
-^^ork — ^that  either  he  must  nave  been  incapable  of  precalculat- 
ii»^  all  necessary  combinations,  or  that  he  was  unable  to  execute 
^   machine  that  would  run  of  itself.     Prof  Baden  Powel  says, 
**  Jt  is  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  to 
*^^pp08e  an  order  of  things  so  imperfectly  established  that  it 
b  be  occasionallv  interrupted  and  violated."    And  Theodore 
:er  says,  "Men  have  then*  precarious  make-shifts;  the  Infi- 
has  no  tricks,  no  8ubterfoge8-not  a  whim  in  God,  and  80 
**ot;  «  miracle  in  nature." 


.  Eocpo^e  the  fallacy  of  that  view, 

J.st.  It  is  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  God's  word  as  set 

Ti  under  Questions  15-24.     2d.  It  is  essentially  irreligious, 

materialistic.     It  fails  to  recognize  the  education  and  dis- 

ine  of  free  intelligent  agents  as  the  great  end  to  which  the 

"^erse  as  a  system  of  means  is  adapted.    It  separates  the  souls 

Den  from  Cfcd,  it  makes  prayer  a.mockery,  revelation  impoe- 

^  moral  accountability  a  prejudice,  and  religion  a  delusion. 

It  is  based  on  a  miserably  shallow  anthropomorphic  idea 

^od.     It  conceives  of  the  imiverse  simply  as  a  mechanical 

^€em  of  causes,  and  as  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  God 

^t  a  human  work  does  to  its  maker,  who  is  necessarily  ex- 

or  to  his  work.    It  utterly  fails — 1st  To  apprehend  the  real 

welling  of  the  Creator  in  the  creation  as  an  omnipresent, 

tr-active,  and  controlling  spirit,  a  personal  agent  making 

^  by  working  through  law  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 

^^d  ends.    2d.  To  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  universe 

^relation  to  its  highest  ends  as  a  moral  system  designed  for 
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the  instruction  and  development  of  free,  personal,  moral  agents, 
created  in  the  ima^e  of  God. 

A  system  involving  an  established  order  of  nature,  and 
proceeding  in  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  commimication  between  the  Creator  and  the  in- 
telligent creation,  and  to  accomplish  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  latter.  Thus  only  can  the  divine  attributes  of 
wisdom,  righteousness,  or  goodness  be  exercised  or  manifested, 
and  thus  only  can  angel  or  man  understand  the  character^ 
anticipate  the  will,  or  mtelligently  and  volimtarily  co-operate 
with  the  plan  of  God. 

Occasional  direct  exercises  of  power,  moreover,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  general  system  of  means  and  laws,  appears  to  be 
necessary  not  only  "  in  the  beginning,"  to  create  second  causes 
and  inaugurate  their  agency,  but  also  subsequently,  in  order  to 
make  to  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government  the  revelation 
of  his  free  personality,  and  of  his  immediate  interest  in  their 
affairs.  At  any  rate,  such  occasional  direct  action  and  revela- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  education  of  man  in  his  present  state. 
A  miracle,  although  effected  by  divine  power  without  means, 
is  itself  a  means  to  an  end  and  part  of  a  plan.  All  natural  law 
has  its  birth  in  the  divine  reason,  and  is  an  expression  of  will 
to  effect  a  purpose. — *' Reign  of  Law,"  by  Duke  of  Argyle. 
The  "order  of  nature"  is  only  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will, 
and  an  instniment  used  subserviently  to  that  higher  moral 

fovemment  in  the  interests  of  which  miracles  are  wrought. 
hus  the  "  order  of  nature,"  the  ordinary  providence  of  God, 
and  miracles,  instead  of  being  in  conflict,  are  the  intimately 
correlated  elements  of  one  comprehensive  system. 

28.  What  dosses  of  philosophers  have  actually  or  viii/uaRy  denied 
the  real  efficiency  of  second  causes  ? 

All  Pantheists,  of  course,  regard  all  second  causes  as  modi- 
fications of  the  First  Cause,  and  God  the  only  real  agent  in  the 
miiverse.  Des  Cartes,  although  a  believer  in  God,  and  in  the 
real  objective  existence  of  material  as  well  as  spiritual  agents, 
nevertheless  held  that  they  were  created  anew  every  moment 
in  all  their  successive  states  and  actions,  and  so  virtually  made 
second  causes  only  a  modification  of  the  First  Cause.  His 
disciples  deduced  therefrom  the  theory  of  occasional  causes, 
makmg  changes  in  the  second  cause  merely  the  occasion  upon 
which  the  First  Cause  exercises  its  efficient  agency  and  accom- 
plishes the  effect.  This  led  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Dr. 
Emmons,  of  New  England,  held  in  connection  witn  the  "  exer- 
cise scheme  "  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency.  That  we  know 
nothing  in  the  human  soul  but  a  series  of  exercises  connected 
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*«iith  an  obscure  thread  of  consciousness.    God  is  the  real  cause 
osreatin^  each  moment  each  of  these  exercises  in  their  succes- 
isfoiis,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike,  just  as  a  musician  blows  the 
jsniccessive  notes  on  a  pipe  at  his  will. 

To  this  class  of  speculations  belongs  the  theory  of  "Concur- 
which  prevailea  so  long  in  the  Church. 

29.  Whji  doctrine  vxis  represented  by  the  phrase  "  general  and 
zir X  concursus,"  and  who  were  its  advocates  ? 


Theologians  were  occupied  during  many  centuries  with  de- 
dng  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  concursus,"  or  in- 
flo^wng  and  co-working  of  God  in  second  causea 

The  Jesuits,  and  with  them  the  Socinians  and  Remonstrants, 
Tx^^cuntain  that  this  "concursus"  is  only  "general"  and  "indif- 
ferent"; that  is,  that  it  is  common  alike  to  all  causes,  quicken- 
ii^S  them  to  action,  but  indifferently,  i.  e.,  the  first  cause  is,  as 
^t  ^were,  a  mere  general  stimulant  to  the  second  cause,  leaving 
^»<5h  one  to  determine  its  own  particular  mode  of  action.    This 
ttiey  illustrate  by  the  general  quickening  power  of  the  sun, 
^Hich  sheds  the  same  radiance  universafly  and  indifferently 
'^^on  all  earthly  objects,  which  radiance  is  the  common  prin- 
^^ple  of  all  life  and  all  movement.     Where  this  radiance  is 
**>oent  there  is  no  life.     Yet  it  is  indifferent  to  any  particular 
^c^iln.  of  life  or  movement — and  every  particular  germ  germi- 
^^^"t^a  after  its  own  kind  under  the  quickening  power  of  the 
^ixie  sun. 

This  theory  obviously  admits  the  preservation  of  the  es- 

f^^^ces  and  active  powers  of  all  thin^  by  God,  but  it  virtually 

^^^^ies  by  omission  all  real  providential  govemmerd.    According 

X        ^his  view,  God  created  and  preserves  all  things,  and  they  in 

^2^^^*^  act  spontaneously  according  to  their  nature  and  tenden- 

^^   ivithout  his  control. 


^^^— V.    What  doctrine  was  expressed  ly  the  phrase  "concursus 
^^^Xiltaneous  and  immediate   ? 

"Xliis  phrase  expresses  an  act  of  God  whereby  he  co-operates 

*^    the  creature  in  his  act,  as  a  concause,  in  the  production 

e  act  as  an  entity.     In  support  of  this  view,  and  in  oppo- 

to  the  bare  admission  of  tne  above-explained  "  concursus 

^ral  and  indifferent,"  the  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in 

Soman  Church  and  all  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theolo- 

agreed.     The  question  however  remained  a  point  of  dif- 

and  of  difference  as  to  which  is  the  determining  factor 

^        ^his  dual  causality.     Does  God  determine  the  creature  in 

^T^^Ty  case  to  act,  and  to  act  as  he  does  and  not  othei*wise,  or 

^^*^~  the  creature  determine  himself? 
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31.  Wlwi  doctrine  tvas  expressed  by  the  phrase  "concursus, 
previous  and  .determining,"  and  who  tvere  its  advocaies? 

Hence  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  theologians  maintained 
in  addition  the  doctrine  of  ^^Frecursus"  or  of  a  "Concursus, 
previous  and  determining."  This  signified  a  divine  energy 
acting  upon  the  creature,  and  in  every  case  determining  it  to 
act,  and  to  act  precisely  as  it  doe&  Some  applied  this  to  such 
human  actions  as  are  good,  others  more  logically  applied  it  to 
all  actions  of  every  kind  whatsoever. 

32.  Hoto  did  the  Beformed  theoUmans  attempt  to  reconcile  thia 
doctrine  with  the  freedom  of  man  ana  tvith  the  holiness  of  Ood? 

As  to  the  freedom  of  man,  they — 1st  Pleaded  mystery. 
2d.  They  pleaded  that  the  two  facts,  (a)  that  human  action 
is  free,  and  (b)  that  God  efficiently  governs  that  action,  are 
both  certainly  revealed  in  Scripture  and  therefore  must  be 
mutually  consistent  whether  we  can  reconcile  them  or  not. 
3d.  They  argued  that  the  modus  operandi  of  this  divine  con- 
cursus  in  every  case  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  creature 
upon  which  it  is  exerted,  and  that  it  is  always  perfectlv  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  that  creature,  and  its  modes  of 
action.  "Therefore  since  Providence  does  not  concur  with 
the  human  will,  either  by  the  way  of  co-action,  forcing  an  un- 
willing will,  nor  by  the  way  of  a  physical  determination,  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  brutish  and  blind,  devoid  of  all  judg- 
ment, but  rationally  by  turning  the  will  in  a  manner  congru- 
ous to  itself  that  it  may  determine  itself^  it  follows,  that>  the 
proximate  cause  of  each  man's  action  being  in  the  judgment 
of  his  own  understanding,  and  spontaneous  election  of  his  own 
will,  it  exerts  no  constraining  force  upon  our  liberty,  but  rather 
sustains  it." — ^Turretin,  L.  6,  Q.  6. 

"Moveri  voluntarie  est  moveri  ex  se,  i.  e.,  a  principio  intrin- 
sico.  Sed  illud  principium  intrinsicum  potest  esse  ab  alio  prin- 
cipio extrinsico.  Et  sic  moveri  ex  se  non  repu^at  si,  quod 
movetur  ex  alio.  Illud  (juod  movetur  ab  alio  dicitur  cogi,  si 
moveatur  contra  inclinationem  propriam ;  sed  si  moveatur  ab 
aUo  quod  sibi  dat  propriam  inclinationem,  non  dicitur  cogL 
Sic  igitur  Deus  movendo  voluntatem  non  cogit  ipsam,  quia  oat 
ei  ejus  propriam  inclinationem." — ^Thomas,  VoL  I.,  105, 4,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 

As  to  the  holiness  of  God  in  relation  to  the  sinful  acts  of  his 
creatures  they  held:  1st.  That  sin  originates  in  a  delect  or 
privative  cause.  2d.  That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
mere  matter  of  the  act  as  an  entity  and  its  moral  quality.  God 
is  an  efficient  concause  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter,  if  it 
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i>e  einL    They  illustrated  this  by  the  use  of  an  illy-tuned  instru* 

znent  in  the  nands  of  a  skilful  player.     The  player  is  the  cause 

of  each  of  the  sounds  in  their  order,  but  the  derangement  of 

^lae   instrument  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  discord,     od.  Hence 

-^  Jae  relation  of  God's  providence  to  the  evil  actions  of  man,  is 

different  from  its  relation  to  their  good  actions.     In  the 

of  the  latter  he  gives  the  grace  which  communicates  the 

oral  quality,  as  wefl  as  co-operates  in  the  production  of  the 

ion.     In  tne  case  of  the  former  his  concursus  is  confined  to 

e  matter  of  the  act,  the  sinful  quality  is  derived  from  the 

;^-eature  only. 

33.  Staie  the  several  dbjedions  which  lie  against  this  theory  of 
rsns. 


1st  It  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  mere  facts 

^ht  by  Scripture  in  the  search  of  an  explanation  of  the  man- 

T  m  which  God  acts  upon  the  creature  m  effecting  his  ends. 

2d.  This  theory  tends  to  the  denial  of  the  real  efficiency  of 

ts<^<X)nd  causes,  and  therefore  tends  to  Pantheism.     This  was  a 

^Lsknger  less  appreciated  by  the  Great  Reformers  and  their  suc- 

c^«8ors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than  it  has 

<>**  necessity  come  to  be  in  our  day.     It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 

^nce  that  we  hold  both  the  correlated  truths  of  the  real  effi- 

<^ioiicy  of  second  causes,  and  of  the  controlling  providence  of 

Sod,  of  human  freedom  and  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  then 

*®^ve  the  question  of  their  reconciliation  to  the  mture. 

34.  How  far  do  the  Scriptures  teach  any  thing  as  to  the  nature 
OxxCs  providential  government  ? 

The  mode  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  exerted  is  left 
^^tirely  unexplained,  but  the  fact  that  God  does  govern  all  his 
^^^tures  and  all  their  actions  is  expressly  stated  and  every- 
*^ere  assumed,  and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  govem- 
^^ixt  are  set  forth. 
It  is  declared — 
^Ifit.  To  be  imiversaL — Ps.  ciiL  17-19;  Dan.  iv.  34,  35;  Ps. 
^ '    28—29. 
Sd.  Particular.— Matt  x.  29-31. 

3d.  It  embraces  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of  men  and 
-!^^ts  apparently  contingent— Prov.  xxL  1 ;  xvL  9,  33;  xix.  21; 
^-^ti^ron.  XVL  9. 
^  4rth-   It  is  efficacious. — Lam.  ii  17 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Job 
^ii,  13. 

nljt       ^^  It  is  the  execution  of  his  eternal  purpose,  embracing 
Ixis  works  from  the  beginning  in  one  entire  system.— Acts 
X8;  Eph.  i  11;  Pa  civ.  24;  Isa.  xxviii.  29. 

18 
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6th-  Its  chief  end  is  his  own  glory,  and  subordinatelj 
thereto,  the  highest  good  of  his  redeemed  church. — Bom.  iz.  17 ; 
XL  36;  viii.  28. 

7th.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  manner  in  which  God 
executes  his  providential  government  must  be  consistent  with 
his  own  perfections,  since  "God  can  not  deny  himself"  2  Tim. 
ii  13. 

8th.  Also  congruous  with  the  nature  of  every  creature 
effected  thereby,  since  all  free  agents  remain  free  and  re- 
sponsible. 

9th.  Also  that  God  in  the  case  of  the  good  actions  of  men 

fives  the  grace  and  the  motive,  and  co-operates  in  the  act  from 
rst  to  last. — Phil.  ii.  13.  But  in  the  case  of  the  sinftil  actions 
of  men  he  simply  permits  the  sinful  action,  restrains  it,  and 
then  overrules  it  for  his  own  glory  and  the  highest  good  of  his 
creation. 

35.  How  can  (he  eocistenoe  of  moral  and  phyaicdl  evil  he  reoon- 
died  with  the  doctrine  of  Ood! 8  providential  government  ? 

The  mvstery  of  the  origin  and  permission  of  moral  evil  we- 
can  not  solve. 

As  to  physical  evil,  we  answer — 

1st.  That  it  is  never  provided  for  as  an  end  in  itself  but 
always  a  means  to  an  overbalancing  good. 

2d.  That  in  its  existing  relations  to  moral  evil  as  corrective 
and  punitive,  it  is  justified  alike  by  reason  and  conscience  as 
perfectly  worthy  of  a  wise,  righteous,  and  merciftd  God. 

36.  Show  that  the  apparency  anom/dous  distribution  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  in  this  world  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doc&tne 
of  providefnce, 

1st.  Every  moral  agent  in  this  world  has  more  of  good  and 
less  of  evil  than  he  deserves. 

2d.  Happiness  and  misery  are  much  more  equally  distrib- 
uted in  this  world  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 

3d.  As  a  general  rule,  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished 
even  here. 

4th.  The  present  dispensation  is  a  season  of  education,  prep- 
aration, and  trial,  and  not  one  of  rewards  and  pimishmenta — 
See  Ps.  Ixxiii 

Extraordinary  Provtoences  and  Miracles. 

37.  How  do  Extraordinary  Providences  differ  from  ordinary 
events  in  their  relation  to  Gods  providential  control  ? 

Events  like  that  of  the  flight  of  quails,  and  the  draught  of 
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es,  mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  31,  32,  and  Luke  v.  6,  as  far  as 
know^  dififer  from  events  occurring  under  the  ordinary  provi- 
itial  control  of  God  only  in  respect  to  the  divinely  prear- 
ged  conjunction  of  circumstances.  The  events  are  not 
lematurai,  only  unusual,  and  their  peculiarity  is  only  that 


y   occur  in   eminently  felicitous   conjunction   with   other 
nta,  such  as  the  need  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  apos- 
with  which  they  have  no  natural  connection. 

38.  How  are  mirades  designated  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

They  are  called — (1)  ripara,  wonders.  Acts  ii.  19 ;  (2)  Svya- 
;,  works  of  superhuman  power,  and  (3)  6T;^ila,  signs,  John 
-118,  Matt  xii  38.  The  last  designation  expresses  their  true 
BB.ce.  They  are  designed  to  be  "signs"  incapable  of  being 
<^o-unterfeited,  of  God's  commission  and  authentication  of  a 
x-^ligious  teacher  and  of  his  doctrine. 

39.  How  then  is  a  mirade,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  tlwit  toord, 
*o  &e  d^ned^  so  as  to  signalize  its  specific  distinction  from  supemat- 

~  events  in  general,  and  from  extraoi'dinary  Providefruxs,  as 
explained? 


A  miracle  is  (1)  an  event  occuning  in  the  physical  world, 
^^I>able  of  being  discerned  and  discriminated  by  the  bodily 
J^^i^fies  of  human  witnesses,  (2)  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
"®  rationally  referred  to  no  other  cause  than  the  immediate 
jc^lition  of  God,  (3)  accompanying  a  religious  teacher,  and 
^^^^ed  to  authenticate  his  divine  commission  and  the  truth 
of  Ills  message. 

40.  State  and  answer  the  d  priori  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
''**'»'-ade»,  thai  they  essentially  involve  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 

It  is  maintained  that  all  experience,  and  the  integrity  of 
bxuiiaii  reason,  unite  in  guaranteeing  the  absolute  inviolability 
^  the  law  of  continuity — that  every  possible  event  finds  its 
ftU  explanation  in  adequate  causes  which  precede  it,  and  that 
^veiy  event  in  its  turn  causes  endless  consequences  to  succeed 
it   No  event  can  be  isolated  from  its  antecedents  and  conse- 
Jtiences,  nor  from  its  conditions,  and  every  cause  acts  accord- 
ing to  an  intelligible  law  of  its  nature. 

This  is  all  true,  and  as  true  of  miracles  as  of  any  other 
events. 

If  by  "  law  of  nature  "  we  mean  the  physical  forces  which 
produce  eflFects,  then  no  miracle  involves  any  suspension  or 
violation  of  such  law.     It  is  a  common  experience  that  forces 
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modify  each  other,  and  each  added  force  combines  with  others 
in  producing  effects  otherwise  impossible.  If  by  "  law  of  na- 
ture "  we  mean  the  ordinary  course  of  events  observed  in  nature, 
then  a  miracle  is,  by  definition,  a  signal  suspension  of  that  order. 
But  the  same  thing  is  brought  about  every  day  by  the  inter- 
vention in  nature  of  the  intelligent  wills  of  men. 

In  every  physical  event  there  are  a  combination  of  con- 
causes  combining  to  effect  it  The  human  will  in  acting 
violates  no  law,  and  annihilates  no  force,  it  simply  combines 
natural  forces  imder  special  conditions,  and  interpolates  into 
the  sum  of  concauses  a  new  concause — ^the  human  volition. 

When  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  cut  down  a  stick  and  cast 
it  into  the  water  and  the  u:on  of  the  axe-head  did  swim" 
(2  Kings  vi.  6),  neither  the  specific  gravities  of  the  iron  nor  of 
the  water  were  altered,  nor  was  the  law  of  gravitation  sus- 
pended. The  miracle  consisted  only  in  a  divine  volition  in- 
terpolating a  new  transient  force,  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  iron  over  that  of  the  water,  and  acting 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  gravity.  This  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  action  of  the  human  will  upon  physical 
objects — ^with  this  exception — man's  will  acts  upon  outward 
objects  only  indirectly  through  the  mechanism  of  his  body^ 
and  directly  only  upon  his  voluntary  muscles;  while  God's  wfll 
acts  directljr  upon  every  element  of  the  world  he  has  created 
And  what  is  true  in  this  simple  miracle  could  be  shown  to  be 
true  in  the  most  complex  ones,  such  as  the  raising  of  Lazanu, 
if  we  knew  enough  of  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  human 
life. 

John  Stuart  Mill  ("Essay  on  Theism,"  Pt  iv.)  says,  "It  may 
be  argued  that  *  the  power  of  volition  over  phenomena  is  itseff 
a  law,  and  one  of  the  earliest  known  and  acknowledged  laws 
of  nature.  .  .  .  The  interference  of  human  will  with  the 
course  of  nature  is  only  not  an  exception  to  law,  when  we  in- 
clude among  laws  the  relation  of  motive  to  voKtion;  and  by 
the  same  rule  interference  by  the  divine  will  would  not  be  an 
exception  either;  since  we  can  not  but  suppose  Deity'  ^  ©v^iT 
one  of  his  acts,  to  be  determined  by  motivea'  Tiie  alleged 
analogy  holds  good:  but  what  it  proves  is  only  what  I  have 
fi:om  the  first  maintained — ^that  divine  interference  with  nature 
could  be  proved  if  we  had  the  same  sort  of  evidence  for  it 
which  we  have  for  human  interferences." 

That  is,  this  greatest  of  all  the  philosophical  rationalists 
maintains  that  there  is  no  d  pWori  groimd  to  judge  miracles 
impossible.  It  is  purely  a  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence.  Every  Christian  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evi- 
dence (historical,  moral,  and  spiritual)  for  the  resurrection  of 
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Christ,  and  the  miracles  historically  associated  with  that  event, 
is  abundantly  sufficient 

41.  Siaie  and  anstoer  the  objection  to  the  occurrenoe  of  a  mirade 
draum/rom  the  balance  of  the  physical  universe. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  whole  physical  universe  forms  one  ^s- 
teiz^  and  that  as  at  present  adjusted  it  is  in  a  state  of  such  del- 
icate equilibrium  that  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  single 
atom  in  any  one  portion  of  it  would  disturb  that  equilibrium 
throughout  the  entire  system.  A  disturbance,  however  slight, 
ab  extra — ^the  intrusion  of  an  agent  not  belonging  to  the  system 
of  things,  would  be  destructive  of  the  whole. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  objection  would  have  weight  if  the 
material  universe  were  an  exclusive  whole  by  itself,  and  if  it 
ercustained  no  constitutional  relation  to  God.  But  if  God  and 
tixe  created  world  together  constitute  a  whole — a  complete 
tuaiverse  of  things — ^tne  objection  is  absurd.  The  sum  oi  his 
a^olivities  of  every  kind  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
artxxn  of  the  activities  of  all  his  creatures,  ana  only  thus  the 
eqfiiilibrium  is  maintained. 

It  is  plain  that  the  will  of  God  is  no  more  outside  the  sum 
or  things  constituting  the  universe  than  is  the  will  of  man. 
Ajid  man  is  constantly  modifying  nature  over  wide  areas,  and 
^j^^ry  momejit  bringing  his  will  as  a  new  concause  to  act  upon 
the  physical  laws  of  the  universe  ab  extra^  and  giving  them  new 
^*^«ctions  and  conditions. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  physical  universe,  moreover,  is  not  a 
Rp^toanent  one,  but  one  constantly  changing,  especially  through 
"St®  diffusion  of  heat  and  the  massing  of  matter  at  the  centres 
^  a^ttraction. 

42.  StaJte  and  answer  the  objection  that  the  assumption  of  the 
^'^'Btty  of  miracidous  inierference  is  derogatory  to  the  wisdom 
power  of  the  Creator. 


s 


^II;  is  ar^ed  that  the  skill  of  a  human  workman  is  alwayi 
j^l^bited  m  proportion  to  the  ability  of  his  work  to  perform  its 
*^  ed  Amotion  independently  of  his  repair,  or  correction,  or 

^^    ^«.uce.     That  the  necessity  of  interference  for  any  purpose 
^^  ^iictra  is  a  proof  of  defect  or  at  least  of  limitation  in  the  skill 
^  power  of  the  maker.     Any  occasion  for  a  miracle  therefore 
^'^d  only  arise,  they  argue,  from  a  change  of  purpose  on  the 
^^  of  God,  or  a  radical  defect  upon  the  part  of  his  creation. 
*^^odore  Parker  said,  "There  is  no  whim  in  God,  and  therefore 
^^  Hiiracle  in  nature." 

This  would  have  force  if  miracles  were  designed  to  correct 
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fessedly  divine  origin.  (2.)  The  character  of  the  religious  teach- 
er iTv^hose  commission  it  authenticates,  and  the  character  of  his 
<loctrine,  must  be  such  that  it  is  credible  that  they  represent  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  (3.)  The  messenger  and  his  message 
roust  be  found  to  be  consistent,  historically  and  doctrinal^, 
Avith  the  entire  organism  of  preceding  revelations  and  divine 
ixiterventiona 

IIL  The  miracle,  in  the  third  place,  must  be  "of  such  a 
<^liaracter  that  it  can  be  rationally  referred  to  no  other  cause 
t^lian  the  immediate  volition  of  God." 

It  has  been  objected  at  this  point  that  a  miracle  could  not 
T:>e  certainly  determined  to  be  such,  even  if  it  occur,  because — 
%  st.  No  man  knows  all  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  what  is  the  true 
)  jjae  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  What  is  new  or 
j^saexplicable  is  relatively  supernatural,  i.  e.,  by  us  incapable  of 
-^Teing  reduced  to  the  categories  of  nature.  2d.  Because  evil 
^^irits  often  have  wrought  supernatural  works — and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  therefore,  to  determine  in  any  case  that  the  cause 
ff.  the  event  can  be  only  a  direct  volition  of  God. 

We  iNSwEBn-slsl  Ab  far  as  evil  spirits  are  concerned,  the 
1^  jLn^om  of  Satan  can  easily  be  recognized  by  its  character, 
^^c  isolated  event  is  ever  to  be  recognized  as  a  miracle.  The 
and  the  doctrine,  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  system 
past  revelations  and  miraculous  interventions,  will  in  every 
be  sufficient  to  discriminate  the  identity  of  the  supemat- 
cauae  of  an  event.  2d.  As  iar  as  the  question  of  deter- 
_  with  certainty  what  effects  transcenS  the  powers  of 
'^^t^ixre,  we  answer— (1.)  There  are  some  classes  ot  effects 
^l>orot  which  no  man  can  possibly  doubt,  e.  gr.,  the  raising  of  Laz- 
^^'^i^  and  the  multiplying  of  me  loaves  and  fishes;  we  may 
^^^'U.fct  about  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  supernatural — but  no 
^^^'ix  can  mistake  that  which  so  far  transcends  the  boundariea 
>^*)  These  effects  were  accomplished  two  thousand  vears  ago, 
^^i^  ^Ji  unscientific  age,  by  an  unlearned  people.  (3.)  These 
^^^^ots  were  produced  over  and  over  again  at  the  mere  toord  of 
^^^^*^^37iatMi,  without  the  use  of  any  sort  of  means^  or  fioced  physiad 
*^'^^*^  anions.  (4.)  The  works  were  divine  in  character,  and  the 
Mens  were  worthy,  the  religious  teachers  and  doctrines 
^  ^  their  own  corroborative  spiritual  evidence,  and  the 
fell  into  their  place  in  the  entire  system  of  revelation. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  MORAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOUL*  WILL*  LIBERTY,  EXa 

1.  What  genercd  department  of  thedogy  are  we  ruyu?  enJteringj 
a/nd  what  are  the  principal  topics  embraced  in  it? 

The  general  department  of  Anthropologt,  and  the  principal 
topics  embraced  in  this  department,  are  the  moral  constitutwn 
of  man  psychologically  considered,  the  moral  condition  of  man 
when  created,  and  the  providential  relations,  into  which  man 
was  introduced  at  his  creation, — the  nature  of  sin,  the  sin  of 
Adam,  the  effects  of  his  sin  upon  himself  and  upon  his  peek 
terity,  and  the  consequent  moral  condition  and  legal  relationg 
into  which  his  descendants  are  introduced  at  birth. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  original  or  actual,  of  ijie  influence  of  divine  grace,  and 
of  the  change  wrought  in  the  soul  in  regeneration,  of  course 
involves  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  fetcul- 
ties  of  the  som,  and  especially  of  those  faculties  which  partic- 
ularly distinpiish  man  as  a  moral  agent.  Hence  there  are 
certain  psycholo^cal  and  metaphysical  questions  inseparable 
from  theological  discussions. 

2.  What  is  the  general  principle  which  it  is  always  necessary 
to  hear  in  mind  while  treating  of  me  various  faculties  of  the  human 
soul? 

The  soul  of  man  is  one  single  indivisible  agent,  not  an  or- 
ganized whole  consisting  of  several  parts;  and,  therefore,  what 
we  call  its  several  faculties  are  rather  the  capacity  of  the  one 
agent,  for  discharging  successively  or  concurrently  the  several 
functions  involveo,  and  are  never  to  be  conceived  of  as  sepa- 
rately existing  parts  or  organs.  These  several  functions  exer- 
cised by  the  one  soul  are  so  various  and  complex,  that  a  minute 
analysis  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  open  to  us  a 
definite  view  of  their  nature.  Yet  we  must  carefuUv  remem- 
ber that  a  large  part  of  the  errors  into  which  philosophers  have 
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ifallen  in  their  interpretation  of  man's  moral  constitution,  has 
^resulted  from  the  abuse  of  this  very  process  of  analysis.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  vol- 
'cintary  acts  of  the  human  soul.  In  prosecution  of  his  analysis 
^he  philosopher  comes  to  recognize  separately  the  diflFerences 
^ind  the  likenesses  of  these  various  functions  of  the  soul,  and 
-txio  frequently  forgets  that  these  functions  themselves  are,  in 
:fiu:t,  never  exercised  in  that  isolated  manner,  but  concurrently 
l3ir  the  one  soul,  as  an  indivisible  agent,  and  that  thus  they 
^uways  qualify  one  another.  Thus,  it  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that 
^he  understanding  reasons,  and  the  heart  feels,  and  the  con- 
science approves  or  condemns,  and  the  will  decides,  as  different 
^^nembers  of  the  body  work  together,  or  as  the  different  persons 
^constituting  a  council  deliberate  and  decide  in  mutual  parts ; 
iDvit  it  is  true  that  the  one  indivisible,  rational,  feeling,  moral, 
^elf^etermining  soul  reasons,  feels,  approves,  or  condemns  and 
^^ecidea 

The  self-determining  power  of  the  wiU  as  an  abstract  faculty 

S^B  absurd  as  a  doctrine,  and  would  be  disastrous  as  an  expen- 

^jQce;  but  the  self^etermining  power  of  the  human  soul  as  a 

^:>oncTete^  rational,  feeling  agent,  is  a  fact  of  universal  conscious- 

:m^^&^  and  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 

CZTliiristian  theology.     The  real  question  is  not  as  to  the  liberttf 

^  ^Jhe  vnHf  but  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  man  in  tuning.     It  is  obvi- 

^  that  we  are  free  if  we  nave  liberty  to  will  as  v;e  please, 

^•^  as  upon  the  whole  we  judge  best,  and  all  things  consid- 

'Ci  desire. 

3.  How  may  the  leading  faculties  of  the  human  soul  he  dassified? 
"  which  are  the  seat  of  our  moral  nature? 

Ist  The  intellectual.     This  class  includes  all  those  faculties 

^3ifferent  ways  concerned  in  the  general  function  of  know- 

;  as  the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 

^xal  sense  (when  considered  as  a  mere  source  of  knowledge 

Venning  the  understanding). 

2d.  T^e  emotional     This  class  includes  all  those  feelings 
ich  attend,  in  any  manner,  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculties 
3d.  The  will 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  functions  of  the  conscience  in- 

^e  faculties  belonging  to  both  the  first  and  second  classes 

^  below,  Question  5). 

It  is  often  asked,  W  hich  of  our  faculties  is  the  seat  of  our 

^ral  nature?    Now  while  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  moral 

^^stions  concern  the  relation  of  the  states  or  acts  of  the  will 

"the  law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience,  and  therefore  in 

ich  the  will  and  the  conscience  are  pre-eminently  the  foun- 
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dation  of  man's  moral  nature,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  every 
one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  as  above  classified,  is 
exercised  in  relation  to  all  moral  distinctions,  6.  gr.,  the  intellect- 
ual in  the  perception  and  judgment;  the  emotional  in  pleasant 
feeling  or  the  reverse;  the  wul,  in  choosing  or  refusing,  and  in 
acting.  Every  state  or  act  of  any  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  soul,  therefore,  which  involves  the  judging,  choosing; 
refusing,  or  desiring,  upon  a  purely  moral  question,  or  the  fee- 
ing corresponding  thereto,  is  a  moral  state  or  act,  and  all  the 
faculties,  viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  are  moral  faculties. 

4  What  18  the  WiU? 

The  term  **  will"  is  often  used  to  express  the  mere  faculty  of 
volition,  whereby  the  soul  chooses,  or  refuses,  or  determines  to 
act,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  It  is  also  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  in  this  sense  I  use  it  here,  to  include  the  faculty  of 
volition,  together  with  all  of  the  spontaneous  states  of  the  soul 
{designated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  **  Lectures  on  Metaphy- 
sics," Lect.  XL,  the  faculties  of  conation,  the  excitive,  striving 
faculties,  possessing,  as  their  common  characteristic,  "a  ten- 
dency toward  the  realization  of  their  end "),  the  dispositions, 
affections,  desires,  which  determine  a  man  ui  the  exercise  of 
his  free  power  of  volition.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  two  senses  of  the  word  "will"  are  essentially  distinct 
The  will,  as  including  all  the  faculties  of  conation  (the  disposi- 
tions and  desires),  is  to  be  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
single  faculty  of  soul  exercised  in  the  resulting  volition,  i  e., 
the  choosing  or  the  acting  according  to  its  prevailing  desire. 

The  term  "will"  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  in  this  chapter. 
A  man  in  willing  is  perfectly  free,  i,  e.,  he  always  exercises 
volition  according  to  tne  prevailing  disposition  or  desire  of  his 
will  at  the  time.  This  is  the  highest  freedom,  and  the  only 
one  consistent  with  rationality  or  moral  responsibility. 

5.  Define  the  term  Vdition, 

By  the  term  "  faculty  of  volition  "  we  mean  the  executive 
faculty  of  the  soul,  the  faculty  of  choice  or  self-decision ;  and 
by  the  term  "  volition  "  we  mean  the  exercise  of  that  faculty 
in  any  act  of  choice  or  self-decision. 

6.  Wlioi  is  Conscience? 

Conscience,  as  a  faculty,  includes  (a)  a  moral  sense  or  intu- 
ition, a  power  of  discerning  right  and  wrong,  which,  combining 
with  the  undei-standing,  or  faculty  of  comparing  and  judging, 
judges  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  own  moral  dispositions  and 
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^voluntary  actions,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  voluntary  actions 
of  other  free  agents.  (6.)  This  faculty  judges  according  to  a 
^vine  law  of  right  ana  wrong,  included  within  itself  (it  is  a 
Ja-w  to  itself,  the  original  law  written  upon  the  heart,  Som. 
ii-  14),  and  (c)  it  is  accompanied  with  vivid  emotions,  pleasur- 
^•ble  in  view  of  that  which  is  right,  and  painful  in  view  of  that 
"^''hich  is  wrong,  especially  when  our  conscience  is  engaged  in 
^^viewing  the  states  or  the  actions  of  our  own  soiils.  This 
faculty  in  its  own  province  is  sovereign,  and  can  have  no  other 
^ropenor  than  the  revealed  word  of  God. — See  M'Cosh,  "Divine 
-Oovernment,"  Book  III.,  chap.  i.  sec.  4. 

7.  What  w  the  trve  test  for  determining  Oie  morcd  quality  of  any 
^'^'^ental  act  or  state? 

The  only  true  tests  of  the  moral  quality  of  any  state  or  act 
^re — 1st.  The  insj)ired  word  of  God,  and  2d.  The  spontaneous, 
f>x-a-ctical,  and  universal  judgments  of  men. 

The  moral  judgments  of  men,  like  all  our  intuitive  judg- 
are  certainly  reliable  only  when  they  respect  concrete 
^d  individual  judgments.    The  generalized  and  abstract  prop- 
~  ^  ions  which  being  supposed  to  be  formed  by  abstraction  and 
eralization  from  these  individual  judgments  may  be  true  or 
iy  but  they  can  not  be  received  as  a  reliable  foundation  upon 
"^ch  to  erect  a  system  of  evidence.     Very  absurd  attempts 
e  been  often  made  to  demonstrate  the  moral  or  non-moral 
Tacter  of  any  principle,  by  means  of  general  formularies  rep- 
enting partial  truths  imperfectly  stated,  and  by  means  of 
^^r, — eitner  false,  senseless,  or  irrelevant, — d  priori  consid- 
^ona 

S.  Into  what  dosses  are  the  spontaneous  affections  of  the  soul  to 
'istrHnded,  and  what  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each 
s? 

The  spontaneous  desires  and  affections  of  the  soul  are  of 

3  distinct  classes.     1st.  The  animal,  or  those  which  arise 

IJfcidly  without  intelligence,  6.  ^.,  the  appetites  and  instinctive 

^^ctions,  these  have  no  intrinsic  moral  quality  in  themselves, 

^  become  the  occasion  of  moral  action  only  when  they  are 

Gained  or  inordinately  indulged.     2d.  The  rational  affec- 

and  desires  cfidled  out  by  objects  apprehended  by  the 

Uect 

9.  What  rational  spontaneous  affections  possess  a  moral  quoHUy^ 
'  in  what  does  thai  quality  inherently  attach? 

Such  rational  spontaneous  affections  are  intrinsically  and 
^ntially  either  good  or  bad  or  morally  indifferent,  and  their 
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is  discriminated  by  the  quality  of  the  objects  by  which 

[e  attracted.    They  are  good  wnen  their  objects  are  good, 

len  their  objects  are  evil,  and  morally  indifferent  when 

Ibjects  are  inaifferent     Their  moral  quality,  whatever  it 

intrinsic  to  them.     When  they  are  good,  all  men  con- 

them  worthy  of  approbation,  and  when  they  are  evil,  all 

consider  them  wortny  of  condemnation  and  righteous  in- 

ition,  because  of  their  essential  nature  as  good  or  as  evil, 

without  any  consideration  of  their  origin.     When  good 

le  spontaneous  affections  determine  the  volitions  to  good, 

jn  they  are  evil  they  determine  the  volitions  to  evil. 

10.  To  what  do  toe  apply  the  designation  ^^permanerd  prindplleSj 
dispositions"  of  soul?  and  when  do  they  possess  a  morcd  charac- 

%  and  what  is  the  source  of  that  character? 

There  are  in  the  soul,  underling  its  passing  states  and  af- 
ctions,  certain  permanent  habits  or  dispositions  involving  a 
ndency  to  or  facility  for  certain  kinds  oi  exerciser  Some  of 
hese  habits  or  dispositions  are  innate  and  some  are  acquired 
These  constitute  the  character  of  the  man,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  all  his  successive  exercises  of  feeling,  affection,  desire, 
volition,  or  action.  As  far  as  these  are  morally  good,  the  man 
and  his  action  are  good ;  as  far  as  these  are  evil,  the  man  and 
his  action  are  evil;  as  far  as  these  are  morally  indifferent,  t.  &, 
concern  objects  morally  indifferent,  the  actions  which  spring 
jfrom  them  are  morally  indifferent.  The  moral  character  of 
these  inherent  moral  tendencies  of  the  soul  is  intrinsic  and  es- 
sential.  They  are  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  soul  itself  and 
their  goodness  or  badness  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness. 

11.  Show  that  the  state  and  action  of  the  intdlect  may  possess  a 
Trior  ol  character. 

The  intellect  is  so  implicated  in  its  exercises  with  the  moral 
affections  and  emotions,  that  its  views  and  judgments  on  all 
moral  subjects  have  a  moral  character  also.  A  man  is  henpe 
responsible  for  his  moral  judgments — and  hence  for  his  beliefs 
as  well  as  for  his  moral  feehngs,  because  the  one  is  as  inime-> 
diately  as  the  other  determined  by  the  general  moral  state  or 
character  of  the  soul.  A  man  who  is  blind  to  moral  excellence, 
or  to  the  deformity  of  sin,  is  condemned  by  every  enlightened 
conscience.  The  Scriptures  pronounce  a  woe  upon  those  "who 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  who  put  light  for  darkness  and 
darkness  for  light." — Isa.  v.  20.  Sin  is  called  in  Scripture  "  blind- 
ness" and  "fofiy." — 1  John  il  11;  Eph.  iv.  18;  Rev.  lii  17;  Matt 
xxiiL  17;  Luke  xxiv.  25. 
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eternally  the  same. — See  M'Coeh,  "  Divine  Government,"  Book 
III.,  chapter  ii.,  section  6,  and  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  *^  Moral  Sci- 
ence," chapters  iv.  and  v. 

14.  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  virtue  ? 

"Virtue  is  a  peculiar  qualitjr  of"  certain  states  of  the  will, 
t.  e.,  either  permanent  dispositions  or  temporary  affections  of 
the  will,  and  "  of  certain  volxmtary  actions  of  a  moral  a^ent, 
which  quality  is  perceived  by  the  moral  figiculty  with  uraich 
every  man  is  endowed,  and  the  perception  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  emotion  which  is  distinct  from  all  other  emotions, 
and  is  called  moral." — Dr.  Alexander,  "  Moral  Science,''  ch.  xxvi 

The  essence  of  virtue  is,  that  it  obliges  the  wilL  If  a  thinfi^ 
is  morally  right  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  essence  of  moral  ev3 
is,  that  it  intrinsically  deserves  disapprobation,  and  the  agent 
punishment. 

This  point  is  of  great  importance,  because  the  truth  here  is 
often  perverted  by  a  false  philosophy,  and  because  this  view 
of  moral  good  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  sins,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and,  above  all,  of 
Christ's  atonement. 

The  idea  of  virtue  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  intuition;  at- 
tempted analysis  destroys  it.  Eight  is  right  because  it  i&  It 
is  its  own  highest  reason.  It  has  its  norm  in  the  immutable 
nature  of  Goa. 

15.  What  constitutes  a  virtuous  and  what  a  vicurus  character  ? 

Virtue,  as  defined  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question,  attaches 
only  to  the  will  of  man  (including  all  the  conative  faculties), 
1st,  to  its  permanent  disposition ;  2d,  to  its  temporanr  affections ; 
and  3d,  to  its  volitions.  Some  of  these  states  and  actions  of 
the  will  are  not  moral,  r.  e.,  they  are  neither  approved  nor  con- 
demned by  the  conscience  as  virtuous  or  vicious.  But  virtue 
or  vice  belong  only  to  moral  states  of  the  soul,  and  to  volun- 
tary acts.  A  virtuous  character,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the 
permanent  dispositions,  the  temporary  affections  and  desires, 
and  the  volitions  of  the  soul,  are  con/ormaMe  to  the  divine  law, 

A  vicious  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in  which  these 
states  and  acts  of  the  will  are  not  conformable  to  the  divine  law. 

The  acts  of  volition  are  virtuous  or  vicious  as  the  affections 
or  desires  by  which  they  are  determined  are  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  affections  and  desires  are  as  the  permanent  dispo- 
sitions or  the  character.  This  last  is  the  nature  of  the  will  itself, 
and  its  character  is  an  ultimate  unresolvable  fact.  Whether 
that  character  be  innate  or  acquired  by  habit,  the  fact  of  its 
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formity  with  his  own  prevailing  dispositions  and  desires  at  the 
time.  A  man's  judgment  may  be  deceived,  or  his  actions  may 
be  coerced,  but  his  will  vrmk  hefree^  because,  if  it  be  truly 
his  will^  it  must  be  as  he  desires  it  to  be,  in  his  present  state 
of  mind  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  the 
time. 

It  hence  follows  that  volition  is  of  its  very  essence  free, 
whether  the  agent  willing  or  the  act  willed  be  wise  or  foolish^ 
good  or  bad. 

19.  Do  not  the  Scriptures^  hotvever^  speak  of  marCs  being  under 
the  bandage  of  corruption^  and  his  liberty  as  lost  ? 

As  above  shown,  a  man  is  always  free  in  every  responsible 
volition,  as  much  when  he  chooses,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
God  and  conscience,  as  in  conformity  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
unfallen  creatures,  and  of  perfectly  sanctified  men,  however,  the 
permanent  state  of  the  will,  the  voluntary  affections  and  desirefl 
(in  Scripture  language,  the  heart),  are  conformed  to  the  light 
of  reason  and  the  law  of  conscience  within,  and  to  the  law  of 
God,  in  its  objective  revelation.  There  are  no  conflicting  prin- 
ciples then  within  the  soul,  and  the  law  of  God,  instead  of 
coercing  the  will  by  its  commands  and  threatenings,  is  spon- 
taneously obeyed.  This  is  "the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God;" 
and  the  law  becomes  the  "royal  law  of  liberty "  when  the 
law  in  the  heart  of  the  subject  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  law  of  the  moral  Governor. 

In  the  case  of  fallen  men  and  angels,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reason  and  conscience,  and  God's  law,  are  opposed  by  the 

foveming  dispositions  of  the  will;  and  the  agent,  although  free, 
ecause  he  wills  as  he  chooses,  is  said  to  be  in  bondage  to  an 
evil  nature,  and  "  the  servant  of  sin,"  because  he  is  impelled  bv 
his  corrupt  dispositions  to  choose  that  which  he  sees  and  feels 
to  be  wrong  and  injurious,  and  because  the  threatenings  of 
God's  law  tend  to  coerce  his  will  through  fear. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  me  imregenerate  is  not 
free  in  his  sm,  for  then  he  would  not  be  responsible.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  liberty  of  the  regenerate  and  the  bondage 
of  the  unre^enerate  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  regenerate 
the  habitually  controlling  desires  and  tendencies  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  law  of  God.  The 
unregenerate,  viewed  psychologically,  is  free  when  he  sins,  be- 
cause he  wills  as  upon  the  whole  he  desires;  but  viewed  llieo- 
logically,  in  his  relation  to  God's  law  as  enforced  by  reason  and 
conscience  and  Scripture,  he  may  be  said  to  be  in  bondage  to 
the  evil  dispositions  and  desires  of  his  own  heart,  which  he  sees 
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'tx)  be  both  wrong  and  foollBh,  but  which,  nevertheless,  he  is 
impotent  to  change. 

20.  Whai  is  the  distinction  hetiveen  liberty  and  ability  ? 

Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  will  as  he 
pleases,  from  the  fact  that  the  volition  is  determined  only  by  the 
^:?haracter  of  the  agent  willing.  Ability  consists  in  the  power 
-cpf  the  agent  to  change  his  own  Bubjecdfve  state,  to  make  him- 
prefer  what  he  does  not  prefer,  and  to  act  in  a  given  case 
opposition  to  the  coexistent  desires  and  preferences  of  the 
agent's  own  heart 

Thus  man  is  as  truly  &ee  since  the  fall  as  before  it,  because 
le  vnlls  as  his  evil  heart  pleases.     But  he  has  lost  all  ability 
obey  the  law  of  God,  because  his  evil  heart  is  not  subject  to 
^^.luit  law,  neither  can  he  change  it 

2L  Oive  TurretirCs  and  President  Edvxird^  definiUom  of 

Turretin,  L.  10,  Quaes.  1— "As  only  three  things  are  found  in 

6  soul  besides  its  essence,  namely, /ocz/Z^tie^,  habits  (habitus), 

so  will  (arbitrium)  in  the  common  opinion  is  regarded  as 

act  of  the  mind;  but  here  it  properly  signifies  neither  an  act 

a  habU  which  may  be  separated  &om  an  individual  man, 

which  also  determines  him  to  one  at  least  of  two  contrar 

;  but  it  signifies  a  faculty,  not  one  which  is  vegetative  nor 

common  to  us  and  the  brutes,  in  which  there  can  be 

place  for  either  virtue  or  vice,  but  a  rational  faculty,  the 

ion  of  which  does  not  indeed  constitute  us  either  good 

Ixkd,  but  through  the  states  of  which,  and  actions,  we  are 

'  'e  of  becoming  either  good  or  bad." 

^^  <ia8&&  8. — "  Since,  therefore,  the  essential  nature  of  liberty 

^^=^---  not  consist  in  indifference,  it  can  not  be  found  in  any  other 

than  in  {buberdia  ratiorudi)  a  rational  willingness  or 

whereby  a  man  does  what  he  prefers  or  chooses  from 

.Previous  judgment  of  the  reason  (fadt  quod  Ivbet  promo 

'£<mis  jvduAo),    Hence  two  elements  united  are  necessary  to 

^otitiite  this  liberty.     (1.)  t6  Tepoatperixdv  (the  purpose),  so 

^  what  is  done  is  not  dfetermined  by  a  blind,  ana  certain 

I^^tish  impulse,  but  ix  jtpoanp^decoi,  and  firom  a  previous  iUu- 

^       Ektion  by  the  reason,  and  fix)m  a  practical  judgment  of 

intellect     (2.)  r6  exovdior  (the  spontaneous),  so  that  what 

^3one  is  determined  spontaneously  and  freely  and  without 


on." 


^^      President  Edwards  "On  the  Will,"  Section  5,  defines  Liberty 
^^   V>eing  "the  power,  opportunity,  or  advantage,  that  any  one 
^^**  to  do  as  he  please& 
19 
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22.  What  are  the  ttvo  senses  in  which  the  word  moHpe^  as  vt^hir 
endng  the  wiU,  is  used?  and  in  which  sense  is  it  true  thai  the  vdbHon 
is  always  as  the  strangest  motive? 

let.  A  motive  to  act  may  be  eomethin^  outside  the  soul  ttsdf^ 
as  the  value  of  money,  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  the  wisdom  or 
folly,  the  right  or  the  wrong,  of  any  act  in  itself  considered, 
or  the  appetites  and  impulses  of  the  body.  In  this  sense  it  is 
evident  that  the  man  does  not  always  act  according  to  the 
motive.  What  may  attract  one  man  may  repel  anouier,  or  a 
man  may  repel  the  Attraction  of  an  outwa^  i^tive  by  the  su- 
perior  force  of  some  consideration  drawn  from  within  the  soul 
itself.  So  that  the  dictum  is  true,  "The  man  makes  the  motive, 
and  not  the  motive  the  man." 

2d.  A  motive  to  act  may  be  the  state  of  the  man's  own  mind, 
as  desire  or  aversion  in  view  of  the  outward  object,  or  motive 
in  the  first  sense.  This  internal  motive  evidently  must  swav 
the  volition,  and  as  clearlv  it  can  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  man  in  willing,  since  the  internal 
motive  is  only  the  man  himself  desiring,  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  disposition  or  character. 

23.  May  there  not  he  several  conflicting  desires^  or  internal 
motives,  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  a  case  how  is 
the  wiR  decided? 

There  are  often  several  conflicting  desires,  or  impelling 
affections,  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the 
strongest  desire,  or  the  strongest  group  of  desires,  drawing  in 
one  way,  determine  the  vohtion.  That  which  is  strongest 
proves  itself  to  be  such  only  by  the  result,  and  not  by  the 
mtensity  of  the  feeling  it  excites.  Some  of  these  internal 
motives  are  very  vivid,  like  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  others 
calm,  as  a  sense  of  duty,  yet  often  the  calm  motive  proves 
itself  the  strongest,  and  draws  the  will  its  own  way.  Tnis,  of 
course,  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  agent  It  is  this 
inward  contest  of  opposite  principles  which  constitutes  the 
warfare  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  the  same  experience  which 
occasions  a  great  part  of  that  confusion  of  consciousness  which 
prevails  among  men  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  will 
and  the  conditions  of  free  agency.  Man  often  acts  against 
motives,  but  never  without  motive.  And  the  motive  which 
actually  determines  the  choice  in  a  given  case  may  often  be 
the  least  clearly  defined  in  the  intellect,  and  the  least  vividly 
experienced  in  the  feelings.  Especially  in  sudden  surprises,  . 
and  in  cases  of  trivial  concernment,  the  voUtion  is  constantly  ^ 
determined  by  vague  impulses,  or  by  force  of  habit  almost  auto — 
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mat^ically.     Yet  in  every  case,  if  the  whole  contents  of  the 

roix^d,  at  the  time  of  the  volition,  be  brought  up  into  distinct 

consciousness,  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  chose,  as  upon  the 

i^rlxole  view  of  the  case  presented  by  the  imderstanding  at  the 

ij3.st;cLnt  he  desired  to  choose. 


If  the  immedicUdy  preceding  state  of  the  man's  mind  cer- 
tcLvnZy  determines  the  act  of  his  vnJl,  how  can  that  ad  he  truly  free 
'  "^  rtairdy  determined  ? 

'This  objection  rests  solely  upon  the  confusion  of  the  two 
tinct  ideas  of  liberty  of  the  will  as  an  abstract  faculty,  and 
lil>^'rty  of  the  man  who  wills.  The  man  is  never  determined 
^  "^JV'ifl  by  any  thing  without  himself  He  always  himself  freely 
S^^^^^Sj  according  to  his  own  character,  all  the  weight  to  the 
?^t:^xnal  influences  which  bear  upon  him  that  they  ever  possess. 
■^"^t:^  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  act  of  volition,  abstractly  con- 
®J^^Ted,  is  determined  by  the  present  mental,  moral,  and  emo- 
^^^i^^l  state  of  the  man  at  the  moment  he  acta  His  rational 
r'^^dom,  indeed,  consists,  not  in  the  imcertainty  of  his  act,  but 
VF^  "the  very  fact  that  his  whole  soul,  as  an  indivisible,  knowing, 
^^^ling,  moral  agent,  determines  his  own  action  as  it  pleases. 

,  Prove  that  the  certaiidy  of  a  volition  is  in  no  degree  inoon- 
with  the  liberty  of  the  agent  in  that  ad;. 

Xst  God,  Christ,  and  saints  in  glory,  are  all  eminently  free 
^lieir  holy  choices  and  actions,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
ain  than  that,  to  all  eternity,  they  shall  always  will  accord- 
to  ricrhteousness. 


.  -     .  2d.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  yet  of  every  infant,  from  his  birth, 

i^  absolutely  certain  that  if  he  lives  ne  will  sin. 
^^  3d.  God,  nrom  eternity,  foreknows  all  the  free  actions  of 
?^^xx  as  certain,  and  he  has  foreordained  them,  or  made  them 
^^  l>e  certain.  In  prophecy  he  has  infallibly  foretold  many  of 
4/^^^jnn  as  certain.  And  in  regeneration  his  people  are  made 
i^  workmanship  created  unto  ffood  works,  which  God  has 
^Te  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 
4th-  Even  we,  if  we  thoroughly  understand  a  friend's  char- 
r,  and  all  the  present  circumstances  under  which  he  acts, 
often  absolutely  certain  how  he  will  freely  act,  though 
^^^nt  from  us.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  Mth,  and 
cje  of  all  human  society. 

26.    What  is  that  theory  of  moral  liberty^  styled  ^^Liberty  (f 

\ffeTencei'  *''' Self -determining  Potoer  of  the  Win, '  ''Poller  of  Con- 

^^  Choice,^'  ^^lAberty  of  Contingency,'  etc.,  held  by  Armimans  and 
9 
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This  theory  maintains  that  it  is  essentially  involved  in  the 
idea  of  free  agency — Ist.  That  the  will  of  man  in  every  volition 
may  decide  in  opposition,  not  only  to  all  outward  inducements, 
but  equally  to  all  the  inward  judgments,  desires,  and  to  the 
whole  coexistent  inward  state  of  the  man  himself  2d.  That 
man  is  conscious  in  every  free  volition,  that  he  might  have 
willed  precisely  the  opposite,  his  outward  circumstances  and 
his  entire  inward  state  remaining  the  same.  3d.  That  every 
free  volition  is  contingent,  i,  e.,  uncertain,  imtil  the  event,  since 
it  is  determined  by  nothing  but  the  bare  faculty  of  volition  on  -■ 

the  part  of  the  agent — Hamilton's  "  Reid,"  pp.  699-624. 

The  true  theory  of  moral  certainty,  on  tne  other  hand,  is  ^ 

that  the  soul  is  a  unit;  that  the  will  is  not  self-determined,  but 
that  man,  when  he  wills,  is  self-determined;  and  that  his  voli- 
tion is  certainly  determined  by  his  own  internal,  rational,  moral, 
emotional  state  at  the  time,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

In  opposition  to  the  former  theory,  and  in  fiivor  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  argue — 1st  That  the  character  of  the  agent  does  cer- 
tainly determine  the  character  of  his  free  acts,  and  that  the 
certainty  of  an  act  is  not  inconsistent  witii  the  Uberty  of  the 
agent  in  his  act — See  above.  Question  12. 

2d.  The  Christian  doctrines  of  divine  foreknowledge,  fore- 
ordination,  providence,  and  regeneration.  For  the  Scriptural 
evidence  oi  these,  see  their  respective  chapters.  They  all 
show  that  the  volitions  of  men  are  neither  uncertain  not  in- 
determinate. 

3d.  We  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory  in  x 

maintaining  that  in  every  free  act  we  are  conscious  that  we  ^ 

had  power  to  perform  it,  or  not  to  peribrm  it,  as  we  chose.  -^ 

"  But  we  maintain  that  we  are  none  the  less  conscious  that  this 
intimate  conviction  that  we  had  power  not  to  perform  an  act 
is  conditional  That  is,  we  are  conscious  that  the  act  might 
have  been  otherwise,  had  other  ^'iews  or  feelings  been  present 
to  our  minds,  or  been  allowed  their  due  weight  A  man  can 
not  prefer  against  his  preference,  or  choose  against  his  choica 
A  man  may  have  one  preference  at  one  time,  and  another  at 
another,  ne  may  have  various  conflicting  feelings  or  [xrinci- 
ples  in  action  at  tne  same  time,  but  he  can  not  have  coexisting 
opposite  preferences." 

4th.  The  theory  of  the  "self-determining  power  of  the  will"'' 
regards  the  will,  or  the  mere  faculty  of  volition,  as  isolated  fror 
the  other  faxjulties  of  the  soul,  as  an  independent  agent  withii 
an  agent     Now,  the  soul  is  a  unit.     Consciousness  and  Scripl 
ure  alike  teach  us  that  the  man  is  the  free,  ren)on8ible    _ 
By  this  dissociation  of  the  volitional  faculty  from  the  moi 
dispositions  and  desires,  the  volitions  can  have  no  moral 
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£u;ter.  Bj  its  dissociation  from  the  reason,  the  volitions  can 
^ave  no  rational  character.  If  they  are  not  determined  by 
'fche  inward  state  of  the  man  himself,  they  must  be  fortuitous, 
4BUid  beyond  his  control.  He  can  not  be  free  if  his  will  is 
independent  alike  of  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  he  ought 
3Qot  to  be  held  responsible. — See  "Bib.  Rep.,"  January,  1857, 
^Article  V. 

27.  Why  is  a  man  responmile/or  his  outward  actions;  why  for 
voUtions;  why  for  his  affections  and  desires;  and  prove  that  he 

responsible/or  his  affections? 

**  A  man  is  responsible  for  his  outward  acts,  because  they 

•e  determined  by  the  will;  he  is  responsible  for  his  volitions, 

Tbecause  they  are  determined  by  his  own  principles  and  feeUngs 

^desires^;  he  is  responsible  for  his  principles  and  feelings,  be- 

^sanse  oi  their  inherent  nature  as  good  or  oad,  and  because  they 

ire  his  own  and  constitute  his  character." — "  Bib.  Rep.,"  Jan- 

1857,  p.  130. 

[t  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  universal  judgment 

)f  men,  that  "  a  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasures  of  his 

leart  brineeth  forth  that  which  is  good, '  and  that  a  "wicked 

lan  out  of  the  evil  treasures  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that 

rhich  is  evl"    The  act  derives  its  moral  character  from  the 

ite  of  the  heart  from  which  it  springs,  and  a  man  is  respon- 

dble  for  the  moral  state  of  his  heart,  whether  that  state  be 

nnate,  formed  by  regenerating  grace,  or  acquired  by  himself^ 

"^jecause — 1st  Oi  the  obliging  nature  of  moral  right,  and  the 

^11  desert  of  sin;  2d.  Because  a  man's  aflFections  and  desires  are 

himself  lovinff  or  refusing  that  which  is  right.     It  is  the  judg- 

^:^nent  of  all,  that  a  profane  or  malignant  man  is  to  be  repro- 

Ixited,  no  matter  how  he  became  so. 

28.  How  does  Dr,  D.  D.  Whedon  stale  and  contrast  the  position 
(^ Arminian  and  Calvinistic philosophy? 

Dr.  Whedon,  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  April,  1862,  says, 
**To  this  maxim,  that  it  is  no  matter  how  we  come  by  our  evil 
volitions,  dispositions,  or  natiu-e  in  order  to  responsibility,  pro- 
vided that  we  really  possess  them,  we  (the  Methodists)  oppose 
the  counter  maxim  tnat  in  order  to  responsibility  for  a  given  act 
or  statCj  power  in  the  agent  for  a  contrary  act  or  state  is  requisite. 
In  other  words  potver  underlies  responsibility.''  The  only  limit 
which  he  admits  to  this  principle  is  the  case  of  an  inability  in- 
duced by  the  free  act  of  the  agent  himself.  This,  he  says,  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  by  which  all  the  issues  between  Armin- 
ianism  and  Calvinism  are  determined. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

CREATION  AND  ORIGINAL  STATE  OF  MAN. 

1.  State  the  evidence  that  the  human  race  was  originated  by  at 
immediate  creation  by  Ood. 

1st.  This  is  explicitly  taught  in  the  Bible. — Gen.  L  26,  27 ;  ii.  7 

2d.  It  is  implied  by  the  immeasurable  gulf  which  separates 
man  in  his  lowest  savage  condition  from  the  very  nearest  order 
of  the  lower  creation;  indicating  an  amazing  superiority  in 
respect  to  qualities  in  which  the  two  are  comparable,  and  an 
absolute  difference  of  kind  in  respect  to  man's  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  nature,  and  capacity  for  indefinite  progress.  Even 
Prof.  Huxley,  who  rashly  maintistins  an  extreme  position  with 
regard  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  man  to  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, admits  that  when  man  s  higher  nature  is  taken  into  the 
account  there  exists  between  him  and  the  nearest  be€L8t  ''an 
enormous  gulf,  a  divergence  immeasurable  and  practically  infi- 
nite."— "  Primeval  Man,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argvle. 

3d.  It  is  implied  by  the  fact  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and 
realized  in  history,  that  man  was  destined  to  exercise  universal 
dominion  over  all  other  creatures  and  over  the  system  of  na- 
ture. Therefore  he  could  not  be  a  mere  product  of  nature. 
One  of  a  series  of  co-ordinate  beings. 

4th.  It  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  men  are  called  "  sons  of^ 
God,"  and  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence  and  Redemption 
are  treated  as  such.  It  is  universally  testified  to  by  man's 
moral  and  religious  nature,  all  the  more  strongly  the  more 
these  elements  of  his  nature  are  enlightened  and  developed. 
And  the  fact  is  pre-eminently  signalized  by  the  assumption  of 
our  nature  into  personal  union  with  the  Godhead. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  and 
social  natures  and  habits  of  men  are  transmitted  by  natural 
descent  just  as  much  as  their  anatomical  structure,  it  is  not 
only  arbitrary  but  absurd  to  leave  out  of  view  the  one  set  of 
elements,  while  retaining  the  other,  in  any  scientific  investiga- 
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of  the  (j[ue8tion  of  his  origin,  or  of  his  place  and  relations  in 
Jie  order  of  nature. 

2.  Qxvt  the  present  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
:^he  human  race. 

Ist  The  Scriptures  and  the  entire  body  of  the  results  of 
3CQodem  science  agree  in  teaching  that  man  came  into  being 
this  earth  the  last  of  all  its  orranized  inhabitants.     There 
been  no  new  species  introduced  since  the  advent  of  man. 
2d.  From  the  prima  facte  indications  afiForded  in  the  incom- 
plete historical  and  genealogical  records  of  the  pre-Abrahamic 
-^>eriod  found  in  the  nrst  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  generally  re- 
4:5eived  systems  of  bibUcal  chronology  have  been  constructed. 
^he  shorter  system,  constructed  by  Usher  from  the  Hebrew 
*^ext,  fixes  the  date  of  the  creation  of  man  about  4,000  years 
fcwfore  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  about  6,000  years  ago.    The  longer 
^JBtem,  constructed  by  Hales  and  others  from  the  Septuagmt 
^kud  Josephus,  makes  the  date  of  the  creation  of  man  about 
^,500  years  before  Christ,  or  about  7,500  years  ago. 

Of  these  biblical  systems  of  chronology,  Prof  W.  H.  Green, 
X>.I>.,  of  Princeton,  says,  ("  Pentateuch  Vindicated,"  n.  p.  128) — 
**  Jfc  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  a  computation  of  time  which  rests  upon  genealogies 
"the  sacred  chronology  so  largely  does.     Who  is  to  certify 
'that  the  antediluvian  and  ante-Aorahamic  genealogies  have 
^  been  condensed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  post-Abrahamic. 
IlMatthew  omitted  names  from  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  in 
>r  to  eaualize  the  three  ereat  periods  over  which  he  passes, 
not  Moses  have  done  the  same  in  order  to  bring  out  seven 
^x^erations  from  Adam  to  Enoch,  and  ten  from  Adam  to  Noah? 
current  chronology  is  based  upon  the  prima  facie  impres- 
of  these  genealogies.     This  we  shall  adhere  to  until  we 
see  ffood  reason  for  giving  it  up.     But  if  these  recently 
ivered  indications  of  the  antiauity  of  man,  over  whicn 
tntifio  circles  are  now  so  excited,  shall,  when  careftilly  in- 
and  thoroughly  weighed,  demonstrate  all  that  any 
imagined  they  might  demonstrate,  what  then?    They 
simply  show  that  the  popular  chronology  is  based  upon  a 
^^r<^ng  mterpretation,  and  that  a  select  and  partial  register 
^f    ante-Abrahamic  names  has  been  mistaken  for  a  complete 
one.*' 

3d.  Modem  research  has  developed  a  vast  and  constantly 
^^^easing  amount  of  evidence  that  the  human  race  has  existed 
^P^ix  the  earth  many  centuries  longer  than  is  allowed  for  even 

L  "y  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint.     The  principal  classes 

\  0^  evidence  upon  this  point  are  as  follows. 
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(1.)  Ethnological  Pictures,  showing  that  all  the  divergent  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Caucasian  and  African  types  were  fiilly  devel- 
oped  as  they  now  exist,  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
are  found  on  the  Egyptian  Monuments.  In  all  historic  time 
no  changes  of  climate  or  habit  have  produced  appreciable 
changes  in  any  variety  of  the  race,  therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  many  centuries  as  well  as  great  changes  were  requisite 
to  make  such  ^reat  permanent  variations  in  the  descendants 
of  the  same  pair.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  well  says,  "  And  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  we  value  our  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Human  Race  ought  we  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
any  evidence  on  the  question  of  Man's  Antiquity.  The  older 
the  human  family  can  oe  proved  to  be,  the  more  possible  and 
probable  it  is  that  it  has  descended  from  a  single  pair." — "  Pri- 
meval Man,"  p.  128. 

(2.)  The  science  of  Language,  which  proves  that  in  very 
remote  ages  all  the  nations  which  speak  cognate  languages 
must  have  lived  together,  speaking  the  same  language  and 
branching  from  a  common  stock.  And  that  imknown  ages 
must  have  been  consumed  in  the  development  of  so  many  and 
so  various  dialects. 

(3.^  The  science  of  Geology.  The  remains  of  human  bodies 
and  01  human  works  of  art  have  been  found  embedded  in  allu- 
vial deposits  in  gravel  pits,  and  in  caves  at  such  depth  and  in 
such  association  Avith  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals, 
as  to  prove  conclusively  that  since  man  existed  on  the  earth 
whole  groups  of  great  quadrupeds  have  become  totally  extinct; 
the  climate  of  the  Northern  Temperate  Zone  has  been  revolu- 
tionized, and  very  radical  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the 
physical  Geography  of  the  countries  which  have  been  examined. 

3.  How  can  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Baoe  as  descended  from  a 
single  pair  he  proved  ? 

Agassiz  is  the  only  naturalist  of  the  highest  rank  who  teaches 
that  all  species  ana  varieties  of  organized  beings  must  have 
had  an  independent  origin,  and  been  propagatea  from  differ- 
ent parents.  He  holds  consequently  that  mankind  is  a  genus, 
originally  created  in  several  specific  varieties.  The  same  view 
is  aoly  advocated  in  a  recent  work  which  has  attracted  atten 
tion  in  England,  viz.,  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man.'" 

That  man,  although  geiierically  different  from  all  othei: 
creatures,  is  nevertheless  one  single  species  is  proved — 

1st.  From  Scripture. — ^Acts  xvii.  26;  Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor- 
XV.  21,  22. 

2d.  Because  the  absolute  unity  of  the  race  by  descent  fro 
one  pair  is  essentially  implied  in  the  propagation  by  imputatio 
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nd  by  descent  of  guilt  and  corruption  from  Adam,  and  of  the 

P^resentative  Headship  and  vicarious  obedience  and  suffering 
Jesus  Christ 

3d.  The  higher  moral  and  religious  natures  of  all  varieties 
mankind  are  epecificaUy  identical. 

4th.  The  same  is  generally  indicated  by  history  and  the 
jscience  of  comparative  philology. 

5th.  Greater  differences  have  been  generated  in  the  pro- 
chesses  of  domestication  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
ies  of  lower  animals,  as  among  pigeons  or  dogs  for  instance, 
an  exists  between  the  different  varieties  of  mankind 
6th.  It  is  a  feet  universally  admitted  by  naturalists,  that  the 
xinion  of  different  species  are  never  freely  fertile,  and  that  the 
43ffspring  of  such  union  are  seldom  if  ever  fertile.     But  all  the 
^varieties  of  mankind  freely  intermix,  and  the  offspring  of  all 
^uch  unions  propagate  themselves  indefinitely  with  perfect 
facility. 

4.  Show  thai  the  Scriptures  teach  that  human  nature  is  com- 
joosed  of  tvx>  and  only  tvx)  distinct  substances. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  man  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
^oSfia,  corpus^  body,  and  rrn*  ytvev/ia,  ifvxv,  itroi},  C«j7,  animus, 

^otil^  spirit.     This  is  clearly  revealed — 

Ist  In  the  account  of  creation. — Gen.  ii.  7.  The  body  was 
^bimied  of  the  earth,  and  then  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath 
^^  life  and  he  became  thenceforth  a  living  soul. 

2A  In  the  account  given  of  death,  Eccle.  xii.  7,  and  of  the 
^^^•'fce  of  soul  immediately  atler  death,  while  the  bodies  are 
Z^J^^^jij^g  in  the  ground.— 2  Cor.  v.  1-8 ;  Phil.  i.  23,  24 ;  Acts 

In  all  the  current  language  of  Scripture  these  two  ele- 
are  always  assumed,  and  none  other  are  mentioned. 

5.  State  the  view  of  those  who  maintain  that  our  nature  emr 
three  distinct  elements,  and  its  supposed  Biblical  basis. 

Pythagoras,  and  after  him  Plato,  and  subsequently  the  mass 
Cfreek  and  Eoman  philosophers,  maintained  that  man  con- 
.^^^^^ofthree  constituent  elements:  the  ro^ibnaZspirtY,  vovi,  Ttyev/ia, 
j^^^**/  the  animal  soid,  ifvxvy  anima;  the  body,  ddo/ja,  corpus. 
^^^iice  this  usage  of  the  words  became  stamped  upon  the 


-^  »    _— ^n.  popular  speecL     And  consequently  the  apostle  uses  all 


when  intending  to  express  exhaustively  in  popular  lan- 

S^^ge  the  totality  of  man  and  his  belongings.     "  I  pray  God 

j^^^your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless." 

Tliess.  v.  23;  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  44.     Hence  some  theo- 
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xnan.  It  wa43  also  shown  that  the  moral  character  of  these  per- 
manent dispositions  of  will,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  man 
for  them,  is  an  ultimate  fact,  incapable  of  being  referred  back 
±o  any  principle  more  fundamental  or  essential  and  confirmed 
\yj  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  human  race. 

It  hence  follows  that  the  original  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness in  which  Adam  was  created  consisted  in  the  perfect  con- 
formity of  all  the  moral  dispositions  and  affections  of  his  will 
(in  Bible  lan^age,  heart)  to  the  law  of  God — of  which  his 
Tinclouded  and  faithful  conscience  was  the  or^n. 

As  a  consequence  there  was  no  schism  m  man's  nature. 
The  will,  moving  fi-eely  in  conformity  to  the  lights  of  reason 
«uid  of  conscience,  held  in  harmonious  subjection  all  the  lower 
principles  of  body  and  souL  In  perfect  equilibrium  a  perfect 
conl  dwelt  in  a  perfect  body. 

This  original  righteousness  w  naiuroL  in  the  sense  (1)  that 
it  i¥a8  the  moral  perfection  of  man's  nature  as  it  came  from 
iie  hands  of  the  Creator.  It  belonged  to  that  nature  origi- 
:3ially,  and  (2)  is  always  essential  to  its  perfection  as  to  quality. 
^3)  It  woula  also  have  been  propagated,  if  man  had  not  fallen, 
just  as  native  depravity  is  now  propagated  by  natural  descent 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  natural  in  the  sense  that  reason  or 
^X)n8cience  or  free  agency  are  essential  constituents  of  human 
^ture,  necessary  to  constitute  any  one  a  real  man.  As  a  qual- 
ity it  is  essential  to  the  perfection,  but  as  a  constituent  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  reality  of  human  nature. 

9.  Prcve  that  Adam  tvas  created  hdy  in  the  above  sense. 

It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  man's  nature  that  he  is  a  moral 
responsible  agent 

JBut,  1st.  As  a  moral  creature  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  GkxL— Gen.  i.  27. 

2d.  God  pronounced  all  his  works,  man  included,  to  be  *' veiy 
good." — Gen  i.  31.  The  goodness  of  a  mechanical  provision  is 
essentially  its  fitness  to  attain  its  end.  The  ^^goooness"  of  a 
moral  agent  can  be  nothing  other  than  his  conformity  of  will 
to  the  moral  law.  Moral  indifferency  in  a  moral  agent  is  itself 
of  the  nature  of  sin. 

3d.  This  truth  is  asserted. — Eocle.  vii  29. 

4th.  In  regeneration,  man  is  renewed  in  the  image  of  God; 
in  creation,  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God;  the  image, 
in  both  cases,  must  be  the  same,  and  includes  holiness. — Eph. 
iv.  24. 

5th.  Christ  is  called,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  6  idxccroi  USd/i,  and  in 
V.  47,  Sevrepoi  &vBpoonoi,  He  is  recognized  by  friend  and  foe 
as  the  only  perfect  man  in  all  history,  the  exemplar  of  normal 
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humanity.  Yet  his  human  nature  was  formed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  antecedently  to  all  action  of  its  own,  absolutely  holy. 
He  was  called  in  his  mother's  womb,  "That  Holy  Thing." 
Luke  i  35. 

10.  Whai  is  the  Pdagian  doctrine  tmth  regard  to  the  original 
state  ofrtum? 

The  Pelagians  hold — Ist.  That  a  man  can  rightly  be  held 
responsible  only  for  his  unbiassed  volitions;  and  2d.  Conse- 
quently moral  character  as  antecedent  to  moral  action  is  an 
absurdity,  since  only  that  disposition  is  moral  which  has  been 
formed  as  a  habit  by  means  of  preceding  unbiassed  action  of 
the  free  will,  t.  e.,  man  must  choose  his  own  character,  or  he 
can  not  be  responsible  for  it 

They  hold,  therefore,  that  man's  will  at  his  creation  was 
not  only  free,  but,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  moral  equilibrium, 
equally  disposed  to  virtue  or  vice. 

11.  Sfxjie  and  contrast  the  positions  of  the  Pelagians,  of  Dr.  D. 
D.  Whedon  (Arminian),  and  of  the  Cdlvinists,  as  to  inruxte  right- 
eousness a/nd  sin. 

The  Pelagian  holds — 1st  That  Adam  was  created  a  moral 
agent,  but  with  no  positive  moral  character;  that  he  was  at 
first  indifferent  either  to  good  or  evil,  and  lefb  free  to  form  his 
own  character  by  his  own  free,  unbiassed  choice.  2d.  That  all 
men  are  bom  into  the  world  in  all  essential  particulars  in  the 
same  moral  state  in  which  Adam  was  created!  3d.  That  man 
is  naturally  mortal,  and  that  the  mortality  of  the  race  is  not 
in  consequence  of  sin. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  (Arminian),  in  "  Bib.  Sacra,"  April,  1862, 
p.  257,  while  agreeing  with  the  Pelagian  in  the  main  as  to 
the  original  moral  state  into  which  Adam  was  introduced  by 
creation,  differs  from  him  as  to  the  moral  condition  into  whicn 
the  descendants  of  Adam  are  introduced  by  birth.  He  admits 
that  a  "created"  inclination  may  be  either  good  and  hence  lov- 
able, or  bad  and  hence  hateful — ^but  he  denies  that  the  agent 
can  be  in  the  first  case  rewardable,  or  in  the  second  case 
punishable  for  his  disposition,  the  character  of  which  he  did 
not  determine  for  himself  by  previously  imbiassed  volitiona 
If  Adam  had  formed  for  himself  a  holy  character  he  would  have 
been  both  good  and  rewardable.  Since  he  formed  for  himself 
a  sinful  character  he  was  both  bad  and  punishable.  His  de- 
scendants are  propagated  with  corrupt  natures  without  any 
fault  of  their  own,  therefore  they  are  bad  and  corrupt,  but  nofc 
deserving  of  punishment 
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^^^^    In  oppofidtion  to  these  positions  the  orthodox  hold — Isi 

TThere  are  permanent  dispositions  and  inclinations  which  de- 

*fc«nnine  the  volitiona    2d.  Many  of  these  inclinations  are  good, 

"■Tnany  are  bad,  and  many  others  are  morally  indifferent  in  their 

^^ssential  nature.     3d.   These  moral  dispositions  may  be  in- 

xiiate  as  well  as  acquired,  in  which  case  tne  agent  is  as  respon- 

^dble  for  them  as  ne  is  for  any  other  state  or  act  of  his  wilL 

4th.  Adam  was  created  with  holy  dispositions  prompting  to 

lioly  action.     He  did  not  make  himself  noly,  but  was  made  so 

by  God 

12.  Why  do  toe  judge  that  men  are  moraUy  responsiUe/or  innate 
cmd  cancreakd  dispoaitiom  ? 

let  Children  are  bom  with  moral  dispositions  and  tenden- 

oies  very  various.     Yet  it  is  the  spontaneous  and  universal 

judgment  of  men,  that  men  naturally  malicious  and  cruel 

^nd  false  are  both  to  be  abhorred  and  held  morally  respon- 

^ble  for  their  tempers  and  actions.     2d.   The  Scriptures,  as 

-%vill  be  shown  under  Ch.  XIX.,  on  "  Original  Sin,"  teach  that 

^iHl  men  come  into  the  world  with  an  mherent  tendency  in 

idieir  nature  to  sin,  which  tendency  is  itself  sin  and  worthy 

^{  punishment     3d.  President  Edwards  "  On  Will,"  Pt.  4,  §  1, 

^iiya,  "The  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  of 

tihe  heart  and  acts  of  the  will  lie  not  in  their  cause  hut  in  their 

TUxtatreT    And  even  the  Arminian,  John  Wesley,  says,  as  quoted 

t>y  £ichard  Watson,  "Holiness  is  not  the  right  use  of  our  powers, 

it  ia  the  right  state  of  our  powers.     It  is  the  right  disp>osition 

of  our  sou^  the  right  temper  of  our  mind.     Take  that  with  you 

^  you  will  no  more  dream  that  God  could  not  create  man  in 

iousness  and  true  holiness."     "What  is  holiness?     Is  it 

essentially  love  ?    And  can  not  God  shed  abroad  this  love 

iii     «ny  soul  without  his  concurrence,  and  antecedent  to  hi& 

faiowledge  or  consent?    And  supposing  this  to  be  done,  will 

lo^ve  change  its  nature  ?  will  it  be  no  longer  holiness  ?    This 

argument  can  never  be  sustained." 

13.  Prove  that  a  state  of  moral  indiffereney  is  itsdf  sin,  and 
*7^*^  ^  it  tvere  not  so  no  exercise  of  a  volitional  faculty  so  condi- 
^^on^  (xnild  jpossibLy  originate  a  moral  act  or  character. 

That  moral  indifferency  on  the  part  of  a  moral  agent  in  view 
^^  *  moral  obligation  is  itself  sin  is  self-evident.  The  essence 
^^  Morality  is  that  it  obliges  the  will  of  a  moral  agent.  A 
^'^^''^Jtioral  a^ent  may  be  indifferent  to  moral  things.  A  moral 
^ff^^t  may  be  indifferent  to  indifferent  things.  But  from  the 
^^^y'  nature  of  the  case  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  a  moral 
^S^txt  can  be  indifferent  with  respect  to  a  known  moral  obliga- 
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tion  resting  on  himself,  and  yet  that  that  indifference  is  i 
moral,  but  the  prerequisite  condition  of  all  morality. 

Besides  a  morally  indifferent  disposition  can  not  origii 
a  holy  act  or  habit  The  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act 
pends  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  disposition  or  ad 
tion  which  promoted  it  It  is  the  moral  state  of  the  will 
hdari^  see  Matt  vii.  17-20  and  xii.  33)  which  ma^es  the  ao 
the  will  right  or  Avrong,  and  not  the  act  which  makes  the  s 
wrong.  A  man's  motives  may  be  right,  and  yet  his  ch 
may  be  wrong  through  his  mistake  of  its  nature,  because 
ignorance  or  insanity;  yet  if  all  the  prevalent  dispositions 
desires  of  the  heart  in  any  given  case  be  righi^  the  voli 
must  be  morallv  right;  if  wrong,  the  volition  miist  be  moi 
wronff;  if  indifferent,  or  neither  right  or  wrong,  the  voli 
must  be  morally  indifferent  also.  Hence  appears  the  absun 
•of  their  position.  If  Adam  had  been  created,  as  they  fe 
with  a  will  equally  disposed  either  to  good  or  evil,  nis  : 
act  could  have  had  no  moral  character  whatever.  And 
Pelagians  assume  that  Adam*s  first  act,  which  had  no  m 
•character  itself,  determined  the  moral  character  of  the  i 
himself  and  of  all  his  acts  and  destinies  for  all  ftiture  ti 
This,  if  true,  would  have  been  unjust  on  God's  part,  sine 
involves  the  infliction  of  the  most  awful  punishment  upoi 
;act  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad.  As  a  theory  it  is  ws 
since  it  evolves  all  morality  out  of  that  which  is  mor 
indifferent 

Kichard  Watson,  Vol.  IL,  p.  16,  well  savs:  "In  Adam  1 
rectitude  of  principle  from  which  a  right  choice  and  rk^ht 
flowed,  was  either  created  with  him,  or  flowed  from  his  ; 
volitions.  If  the  latter  be  affirmed,  then  he  must  have  wi 
Tight  before  he  had  a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  is  absi 
if  the  former  then  his  creation  in  a  state  of  moral  rectiti 
with  an  aptitude  and  disposition  to  good,  is  established." 

14  Show  that  the  Pelagian  theory  can  not  be  baaed  vpcn 
perienoe. 

This  whole  theory  is  built  upon  certain  A  priori  notions, 
is  contrary  to  universal  experience.  If  Adam  was  created  "^ 
•out  positive  moral  character,  and  if  infants  are  so  bom,  then 
conditions  of  free  agency  in  these  supposed  cases  must  be 
ferent  from  the  conditions  of  free  agency  in  the  case  of  e^ 
adult  man  or  woman,  from  whose  consciousness  alone  we 
gather  the  facts  from  which  to  deduce  any  certain  knowk 
on  the  subject  Every  man  who  ever  thought  or  wrote  v 
this  subject,  was  conscious  of  freedom  only  under  the  co 
itions  ^f  an  already  formed  moral  character.     Even  if  the  I 
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^^ian  view  were  true,  we  never  could  be  assured  of  it,  since  we 
iMiever  have  oonsdoualy  experienced  such  a  condition  of  indiffer- 
^ncy.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis,  contrived  to 
jsolve  a  diflBcultjr;  a  difficulty  resulting  from  the  limits  of  our 
:£nite  powers  of  thought — See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Dis- 
"Cussions,"  p.  587,  etc. 

15.  Whcd  distinction  did  the  Fathers  make  hettveen  the  itMoor 
^aid  the  6uoioo6i,%  of  Ood  in  which  man  vxia  areaied  ? — Oen.  i.  26. 

By  the  ktxaov  or  "image"  of  God  the  Fathers  understood  the 
natural  constitutional  powers  of  man,  intellectual  and  moral,  as 
reason,  conscience,  and  free  will.  By  the  oMoioodii  or  "likeness" 
of  God  they  understood  the  matured  and  developed  moral  per- 
fection of  human  nature  consequent  upon  man's  holy  exercise 

of  his  faculties. 

Neander,  "  Hist  Christ  Dogmas,"  p.  180,  says  that  this  was 

the  germ  of  the  subsequent  medisBval  and  Roman  doctrine  as 

io  the  original  state  of  man. 

Bellarmin,  "De  Gratia,"  et  Lib.  Arbitrio  I.,  c.  6. — "We  are 

forced,  by  these  many  testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  to  conclude 

tfaat  the  image  and  likeness  are  not  in  all  respects  the  same, 
bvLt  that  the  mia^e  pertains  to  the  nature  ana  the  likeness  to 
tii&  virtues  (moral  perfections^;  whence  it  follows  that  Adam 
h^  sinning  lost  not  the  image  out  the  likeness  of  God." 

16.  What  does  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teach  as 
^  ^^  state  in  which  Adam  was  created? 

See  below  the  doctrines  of  the  various  chmrches  at  the  end 
or  "fcliig  chapter. 

l7.  What  is  the  Romish  doctrine  vnth  respect  to  the  dona  natu- 
and  the  dona  supematuralia  ? 

.,       1st  They  hold  that  God  endowed  man  at  his  creation  with 

^    <iona  naturalia^  that  is,  with  all  the  natural  constitutional 

P^^^^TS  and  faculties  of  body  and  soul  without  sin,  in  perfect 

"^^^^^>oency.     There  was  no  vice  or  defect  in  either  body  or  souL 

"^^i  Grod  duly  attempered  all  these  powers  to  one  another, 

'ing  the  lower  in  d!ue  subordination  to  the  higher.     This 

ctiony  of  powers  was  called  Justicia — natural  rignteousnesa 

^<i  There  was,  however,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 

^^t^iral  tendency  in  the  lower  appetites  and  passions  to  rebel 

^^viist  the  authority  of  the  higher  powers  of  reason  and  con- 

^*^iica    This  tendency  is  not  sin  in  itself,  but  becomes  sin  only 

^a^H  it  is  consented  to  by  the  will,  and  passes  into  voluntary 
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action.  Tim  is  concupiscence;  not  sin,  but  the  fiiel  and  occctsioD 
of  sin. 

4th.  To  prevent  this  natural  tendency  to  disorder  from  the 
rebellion  of  the  lower  elements  of  the  human  constitution  against 
the  higher,  God  panted  man  the  additional  gift  of  the  dona  su- 
pematurcdia,  or  gifts  extra  constitutional.  This  is  crigirvoiL  right' 
eousness,  which  was  a  foreign  gift  superadded  to  his  constitu* 
tion,  by  means  of  which  his  natural  powers  duly  attempered  are 
kept  in  due  subjection  and  order.  Some  of  their  theologians 
held  that  these  supernatural  gifts  were  bestowed  upon  man  im- 
mediately upon  his  creation,  at  the  same  time  with  his  natural 
powers.  The  more  prevalent  and  consistent  view,  however,  is 
that  it  was  ffiven  subsequently  as  a  reward  for  the  proper  use 
of  his  natural  powers.    See  Moehler's  "  Symbolism,"  pp.  117, 118. 

5th.  Both  the  ^^jnsticia  "  and  the  "  dona  supematuralia  "  were 
accidental  or  superadded  properties  of  human  nature,  and  were 
lost  by  the  fall. 

18.  How  does  this  doctrine  modify  their  view  as  to  ori^noi  sin 
and  the  moral  character  of  thai  concupisoefnce  which  remains  in  ttc 
regeneraJte? 

They  hold  that  man  lost  at  the  fall  only  the  superadded 
ffifts  of  "  original  righteousness "  {dxyna  supei^naturaUa)^  while 
tne  proper  nature  of  man  itself,  the  dona  naiuralia,  comprising' 
all  his  constitutional  faculties  of  reason,  conscience,  free-wm 
(in  which  they  include  "moral  ability"),  remain  intact.  Thus- 
they  make  the  effect  of  the  fall  upon  man's  moral  nature  purely 
negative.  The  Reformers  defined  it  "  the  want  of  original  right- 
eousness, and  the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature." 

Hence,  also,  they  hold  that  concupiscence,  or  the  tendency 
to  rebellion  of  the  lower  against  the  lii^her  powers  remaining 
in  the  regenerate,  being  natural  and  mcidental  to  the  very 
constitution  of  human  nature,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  sin.  See- 
below. 

AUTHOBITATrVB  PUBLIO  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  YaBIOUS  ChUBGHBS. 

BomsH  Doctrine. — **Cat.  Council  of  Trent^'*  Pt.  2,  ch.  iL,  Q.  19. — 
*'  Lastly,  He  formed  man  from  the  slime  of  the  earth,  so  created  and 
qualified  in  body  as  to  be  immortal  and  impassable,  not,  however,  in 
virtue  of  the  strength  of  nature,  but  of  the  divine  gpit.  But  as  reasirdE- 
the  soul  of  man,  he  created  it  in  his  own  image  and  likeness ;  gifted  him 
with  free-will,  and  so  tempered  all  his  motions  and  appetites  that  they 
should  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  reason.  He  then 
added  the  admirable  gift  of  original  righteousness ;  and  next  gave  him 
dominion  over  all  other  animals." — lb.  Pt.  2,  ch.  ii.,  Q.  42,  and  Ft  4,. 
ch.  xii.,  Q.  3. 
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Bellabmin. — ^^Qratia  Primi  Hominis,*'  6. — **It  is  to  be  tmdentood, 
in  the  Jtrst  place,  that  man  naturally  consists  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  there- 
fore his  nature  partly  assimilates  with  the  beasts  and  partly  with  the 
angels ;  and  because  of  his  flesh  and  his  fellowship  with  the  beasts  he 
has  a  certain  propensity  to  corporeal  and  sensible  good,  to  which  he  is 
induced  through  the  senses  and  appetites ;  and  because  of  his  spirit  and 
his  fellowship  with  the  angels  he  has  a  propensity  to  spiritual  and 
rational  goocC  to  which  he  is  induced  by  his  reason  and  wilL  But  &om 
these  different  and  contrary  propensities  there  exists  in  one  and  the  same 
.man  a  certain  contest,  and  from  these  contests  a  great  difficulty  of  acting, 
while  the  one  propensity  antagonizes  the  other.  It  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  second  pkuse,  that  diyine  providence  at  the  beginning  of  creation, 
that  it  mi^ht  administer  a  remedy  to  this  disease  or  languor  of  human 
nature  arising  from  the  condition  of  its  '< matter,"  added  the  excellent 
gift  of  original  righteousness,  by  which  as  by  a  golden  bridle  the  inferior 
part  might  be  held  in  subjection  to  the  superior  part,  and  the  superior 
part  subject  to  God ;  although  the  flesh  was  so  subject  to  the  spirit,  that 
it  could  not  be  moved  the  spirit  forbidding,  nor  rebel  against  the  spirit 
unless  the  spirit  rebel  against  GK>d;  nevertheless  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  spirit  to  rebel  or  not  to  rebel" 

For  the  statement  of  Bellarmin's  doctrine  as  to  the  present  moral 
condition  into  which  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  bom,  see  below, 
CJL  XIX.,  on  "Original  Sin." 

LuTHEBAH  DooiBiNB. — **FormtUa  Concordice"  (Hase),  p.  640.  [Orig- 
ioal  Sin]  ''is  the  privation  of  that  righteousness  concreated  in  human 
natore  in  Paradise,  or  of  that  image  of  GK>d  in  which  man  was  in  the 
beginning  created  in  truth,  holiness,  and  righteousness. " 

BiEFOBMED  DocTBiNB. — **Canon,   Bordt,**  iii.   1. — "Man,   from  the 

beginning,  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  adorned  in  his  mind,  with 

the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  and  of  spiritual  things, 

-with  righteousness  in  his  will  and  heart,  and  purity  in  all  his  affections, 

axijd  thus  was  altogether  holy." 

**C(m/.  Faith,"  ch.  iv.;  "X.  Orf.,"  Ques.  17;  **S.  Cai.,**  Ques.  10. 

BncoNSTBAirr  Dootbinb. — ^limborch,   ^*TheoL   Christ,,"  ii.  24,  5. — 

'*  ^bey  are  wont  to  locate  original  righteousness  in  illumination  and 

n^^^'tade  of  the  mind,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  of  the  will,  in  har- 

jzxoay  of  the  senses  and  affections,  and  in  a  promptitude  for  good.    It  is, 

indeed,  most  evident  that  the  first  of  mankind  were,  in  their  primevid 

"^J**©,  of  a  far  more  perfect  condition  than  we  are  when  we  are  bom. 

^<"  €]ieir  mind  was  not  like  a  blank  paper,  and  void  of  all  knowledge; 

biz^  liad  been  endowed  by  God  with  actual  knowledge,  and  instructed 

^^     tib^  wisdom  necessary  for  that  state ;  and  they  possessed  also  the 

*^*I^^<5ity  for  acquiring  further  knowledge  by  reasoning,  experience,  and 

J^^'^l«tion.    .    .    Their  will  was  not  neutral  equally  in£fferent  in  respect 

ib^  ^*^^od  and  evil,  but  before  that  the  Law  was  imposed  upon  it  by  God, 

^  -^^^id  a  natural  rectitude,  so  that  it  could  neither  desire  nor  act  inor- 

^^^t^y.    For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  the  most  free  use  of  the  will 

^^9nr  of  blame. — ii  24,  10.    That  the  first  man  would  not  have  died 

'  had  not  sinned,  is  beyond  doubt,  for  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin. 

ttence  the  immortality  [natural]  of  man  is  not  correctly  inferred. 

.    Nevertheless  God  would  have  preserved  this  mortality  in  per- 

immunity  of  actual  death,  if  man  had  not  sinned. " 

tl^    ^^ocniiAif  DooTBENE. — ^F.  Soc^uus,  **Prceleclione8  Theol,"  c.  3. — ''We 

^'*'^~  tore  conclude  that  Adam,  even  before  he  had  trans^essed  that  com- 

of  G^od,  was  not  truly  righteous,  since  he  was  neither  impeccable, 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

COVENANT   OF  WORKS. 

1.  In  whaJt  different  senses  is  the  term  oovenardusedin  Scripture? 

lei  For  a  natural  ordinance. — Jer.  xxxiii.  20. 
2d.  For  an  unconditional  promise. — Gen.  ix.  11,  12. 
3d.  For  a  conditional  promise. — Is.  i  19,  20. 
4th.  Adispensation  or  mode  of  administration. — Heb.  viii  6-9. 
For  the  usage  with  respect  to  the  Greek  term  SiaBijxTf,  usu- 
y  translated  in  our  version  testament  and  covenant. — See  Chap- 
XXII.,  on  "  Covenant  of  Grace,"  Question  1. 
In  the  theological  phrases  "covenant  of  works,"  and  "cove- 
ant  of  grace,"  this  term  is  used  in  the  third  sense  of  a  promise 
'""cspended  on  conditions. 

2.  What  are  the  several  elements  essential  to  a  covenant? 

1st.  Contracting  parties.     2d.  Conditions.    These  conditions 

a  covenant  between  equals  are  mutually  imposed  and  mutu- 

lly  binding,  but  in  a  sovereign  constitution,  imposed  by  the 

^dlreator  upon  the  creature,  these  "conditions"  are  better  ex- 

iressed  as  (1)  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  suspended 

yon  (2)  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  creature.     And  ^3)  an 

temative  penalty  to  be  inflicted  in  case  the  condition  fails. 

3.  Show  that  the  constitution  under  which  Adam  was  plxuxd  by 
4jhd  at  his  creation  may  be  righUy  called  a  covenant. 

The  inspired  record  of  God's  transactions  with  Adam  pre- 
sents definitely  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  covenant  as  co- 
existing in  that  constitution. 

Ist  The  "contracting  parties." — (1.)  God,  the  moral  Grov- 
«mor,  by  necessity  of  natiu*e  and  relation  demanding  perfect 
confonnity  to  moral  law.     (2.)  Adam,  the  free  moral  agent,  by 
necessity  of  nature  and  relation  under  the  inaUenable  obliga- 
tion of  moral  law. 
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2A  The  "promises,"  life  and  favor. — Matt.  xix.  16,  17;  GaL 
m.  12. 

3d.  The  "conditions"  upon  which  the  promises  were  sus- 
pended, perfect  obedience,  in  this  instance  subjected  to  a  spe- 
cial test,  that  of  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  the  "tree  of 
knowledge." 

4th.  The  "alternative  penalty."  "In  the  day  thou  eateat 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." — Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 

This  constitution  is  called  a  covenant — Hosea  vi.  7. 

4.  Hcyw  18  it  defined  in  our  standards? 

"Con.  Faith,"  Chap,  iv..  Sec.  2;  Chap,  vii.,  Sec.  1  and  2; 
Chap,  xix.  Sec.  1;  "L.  Cat,"  Q.  20;  "S.  Cat,"  Q.  12. 

5.  Why  is  it  not  absurd  to  apply  the  term  "  Covenant "  to  a 
sovereign  constitution  imposed  by  the  Creaior  upon  the  creature 
unthxyid  consulting  his  tviU  ? 

1st.  Although  it  was  a  sovereign  constitution  imposed  by 
God,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Adam  did  not  enter 
upon  it  voluntarily.  He  was  a  holy  being,  and  the  arrangement 
was  pre-eminently  to  his  advantage.  2d.  We  call  it  a  Covenant 
because  that  is  the  proper  word  to  express  a  conditional  prom- 
ise made  to  a  free  agent.  3d.  The  term  "Covenant"  is  constant- 
ly applied  in  Scripture  to  other  sovereign  constitutions  of  like 
character  which  tne  Creator  has  imposed  upon  men.  If  God 
could  make  covenants  with  fallen  and  guilty  Noah,  Gen. 
ix.  11,  12,  and  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  1-21,  why  could  he 
not  make  a  covenant  with  imfallen  Adam. 

6.  By  what  tides  has  this  covenant  been  designated  and  why? 

1st  It  has  been  called  the  Covenant  of  Nature,  because  ii 
expresses  the  relations  which  man  in  his  natural  state  as  newly 
created  and  unfallen  sustained  to  the  Creator  and  Moral  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe.  It  is  ach'usted  to  the  natural  or  unfallen 
man,  just  as  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  adjusted  to  unnatural  or 
fallen  man.  2d.  It  has  been  called  a  legal  covenant,  because 
its  "condition"  is  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  of  absolute 
moral  perfection.  3d.  It  has  been  called  the  Covenant  of 
Works,  because  its  demands  terminate  upon  man's  own  being 
and  doin^.  4th.  It  has  been  called  a  Covenant  of  Life,  because 
the  promise  attached  to  well-doing  was  life. 

It  was  also  essentially  a  gracious  covenant,  because  although 
every  creature  is,  as  such,  bound  to  serve  the  Creator  to  the  ftJl 
extent  of  his  powers,  the  Creator  can  not  be  bound  as  a  mere 
matter  of  justice  to  grant  the  creature  fellowship  with  himself. 
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or  to  raise  him  to  an  infallible  standard  of  moral  power,  or  to 
crown  him  with  eternal  and  inalienable  feHcity. 

7.  Who  tpere  the  parties  to  this  covenant,  and  how  may  it  be 
proved  thai  Adam  therein  represented  aU  his  natural  descendants? 

The  "parties"  were  God  and  Adam,  and  in  him  represen- 
tatively all  his  natural  posterity.  That  he  did  thus  represent 
his  descendants  is  evident — 

1st.  From  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  in  Scripture  between 
Adam  in  his  relation  to  his  descendants,  and  Christ  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  elect. — Rom.  v.  12-19,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  47. 

2d.  From  the  matter  of  fact  that  the  very  penalty  denounced 
upon  Adam,  in  case  of  his  disobedience,  has  taken  eflFect  in  each 
individual  descendant — Gen.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  17,  18. 

3d.  From  the  Biblical  declaration  that  sin,  death,  and  all 
penal  evil  came  into  the  world  through  Adam. — Eom.  v.  12 ;  1 
"Cor.  XV.  22.    See  Chapter  XXL,  on  "  Imputation  of  Adam*s  Sin." 

8.  What  loas  the  promise  attached  to  the  Covenant? 

The  promise  was  "  life  " — Ist.  Because  it  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  penalty  of  "death,"  which  is  expressly  denounced. 
X  i*  disobedience  is  linked  to  death,  obedience  is  Imked  to  life. 
It  is  clearly  taught  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. — Lev. 
5;  Neh.  ix.  ^9;  Matt  xix.  16,  17;  Gal.  iii  12;  Rom.  x.  5. 
This  life  was  not  a  mere  continuation  of  the  existence  with 
;^Mrhich  man  was  endowed  by  creation  as  a  falhble,  moral  agent, 
it  was  an  additional  gift  of  infallible,  moral  excellence,  and 
nalienable  blessedness,  conditioned  upon  obedience  during  a 
robationary  period.     1st  This  is  evident  because  the  reward 
luspended  on  "  conditions  "  must  involve  something  more  than 
ad  been  already  granted.     2d.  Because  man  was  as  created 
Uliable  to  sin,  and  there  could  be  no  permanent  and  secure  bliss 
^mior  high  excellence  in  that  condition.     3d.  Because  the  grant- 
i^mg  oi  the  reward  necessarily  closes  the  probation,  supersedes 
^he  conditions,  and  secures  inahenable  blessedness.     4th.  Be- 
-^ause  the  angels  who  had  not  left  their  first  estate  had  been 
"Rewarded  with  such  a  life.     5th.  Because  the  life  promised  must 
-^iorrespond  to  the  death  threatened,  and  the  death  threatened 
^volved  eternal  separation  from  God  and  irretrievable  destruc- 
tfeion.    6th.  Because  the  life  secured  to  us  by  the  "Second  Adam'' 
of  this  nature. 


9.  What  is  a  ^^ probation"?  and  when  and  where  had  the  huma/n 
^aoe  its  probation  under  tlie  Covenant  of  Works  ? 

A  probation  is  a  trial.    The  word  is  variously  used  to  express 
*he  state,  or  the  time,  or  the  act  of  trial.    The  time  of  probation 
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under  such  a  constitution  as  the  covenant  of  works  must  be  a 
definitely  limited  one,  because  it  is  self-evident  that  either  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  or  the  granting  of  the  reward  would, 
ipsofado^  close  the  probation  forever,  and  the  reward  could  not 
accrue  until  the  period  of  probation  was  completed. 

The  probation  of  the  human  race  took  place  once  for  all  in 
the  trial  of  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  That  trial  resulted 
in  loss,  and  since  then  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  being 
impossible,  and  its  penally  having  been  incurred,  any  proba- 
tion  is  of  course  impossible.  Men  are  now  by  nature  children 
of  wrath. 

10.  What  was  the  condition  of  that  covenant  ?  and  why  toas  the 
command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evu  adeded 
as  a  test? 

Perfect  conformity  of  heart,  and  perfect  obedience  in  act 
to  the  whole  will  of  God  as  far  as  revealed. — Deut.  xxvii.  26; 
Gal.  iii.  10;  James  ii.  10.  The  command  to  abstain  £rom  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  made  a  special  and  decisive  test 
of  that  general  obedience.  As  the  matter  forbidden  was  mor- 
ally  indilferent  in  itself,  the  command  was  admirably  adapted 
to  be  a  clear  and  naked  test  oi  submission  to  God's  absolute 
will  as  such.  The  forbidden  tree  was  doubtless  called  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  because  through  the  disobe- 
dient eating  of  it  mankind  came  to  the  thorough  experience 
of  the  value  of  goodness  and  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin. 

The  obedience  required  by  the  law  as  a  rule  of  duty  is  of 
course  perpetual.  But  the  demand  of  the  law  for  obedience 
as  a  covenant  condition  of  life  must  be  limited  to  the  period 
of  probation.  The  term  "perpetual"  in  "Conf.  R,"  Ch.  xix.,  §  1, 
ana  "  L.  Cat.,"  Q.  20,  was  admitted  doubtless  by  inadvertence. 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  death  threatened  in  case  (^ 
disobedience? 

This  word,  "dying  thou  shalt  die,"  in  this  connection  evi- 
dently includes  all  the  penal  consequences  of  sin.  These  are — 
1st,  death,  natural,  Eccle.  xii.  7 ;  2d,  death,  moral  and  spiritual, 
Matt.  viii.  22;  Eph.  ii.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  6;  Rev.  iii  1;  3d,  death, 
eternal,  Kev.  xx.  6-14. 

The  instant  the  law  was  violated  its  penalty  be^n  to  ope- 
rate, although  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  the  dispensation 
of  grace  the  full  effect  of  the  sentence  is  suspended  during  the 
proHont  life.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  withdrawn  the  instant  man 
loU,  and  ho  at  once  became  spiritually  dead,  physically  mortal, 
ami  untler  sentence  of  death  eternal. 

This  appears — Ist.  From  the  nature  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
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1)emg.  "This  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,"  etc. — 
John  xvii  3.  The  instant  the  soul  is  cut  off  from  God  it 
dies,  and  his  wrath  and  ciurse  is  incurred,  and  the  entire  per- 
aon,  body,  and  soul,  involved  in  an  endless  series  of  evil  condi- 
tions. 2d.  The  Scriptures  everywhere  declare  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death. — ^Rom.  vi.  23;  Ezek.  xviii.  4. 

The  nature  of  this  death  is  to  be  determined.  (1.)  Bv  the 
narrative  of  the  effects  produced  in  our  first  parents,  e.  a.,  shame 
of  nakedness,  fear,  alienation  from  God,  unbelief,  ana  after  a 
time  dissolution  of  body,  etc.  (2.)  By  the  experience  of  ita 
effects  in  their  descendants,  e.  a.,  corruption  of  nature,  mortality 
of  body,  miseries  in  this  life,  the  second  death. 

12.  What  does  C.  F.  nvdsan  and  others  hold  to  be  the  penalty 
<f  the  Covenant  of  Works  ? 

The  annihilationists,  of  whom  C.  F.  Hudson  is  one  of  the 

ablest,  hold  that  the  precise  thing  God  said  to  Adam  was 

**Thou,  thysdf,  thine  entire  person  art  dust,  and  to  dust  thou 

^halt  return.      They  quote  Num.  xxiii.  10;  Judges  xvi.  30,  etc. 

TTiey  hold  that  death  means  precisely  and  only  cessation  of 

"being.    They  say  Adam  could  have  had  no  other  idea  asso- 

oiated  with  the  word.     Death  in  this  sense  had  pre-existed  in 

-the  world  for  innumerable  ages  among  the  lower  orders  of 

creatures,  and  this  was  all  Adam  knew  on  the  subject. 

It  is  idle  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  original  lan- 

gxiage  God  spoke  to  Adam  was,  or  what  the  word  he  used, 

corresponding  to  our  word  death,  precisely  signified  and  sug- 

greeted.     Adam  probably  simply  understood  God  to  say  that 

1^    iie  sinned  he  snould  be  utterly  and  irretrievably  cut  on  from 

th©  divine  favor.     That  is  precisely  what  happened.     But  the 

^*^*8  are  clear.     1st  The  word  death  in  Scripture  is  used  to 

®^FPres8  not  cessation  of  being  but  a  certain  godless  condition 

.  l^ing. — Rev.  iii.  1;  Eph.  ii.  1-5,  and  v.  14;  1  Tim.  v.  6;  Rom. 

p^  13;  xi.  15;  John  v.  24;  vi.  47.     2d.  It  will  be  shown  below, 

xip^pters  XXXVII.  and  XL.,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  allow 

J^^   fiotion  either  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  during  the  inter- 

j^^jiiate  state,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  the 

J^^ement 

Is.  What  is  meant  by  the  seal  of  a  covenant,  and  what  was  the 
'  <>f  the  Covenant  of  Irorks  ? 

V.      -^  seal  of  a  covenant  is  an  outward  visible  sign,  appointed 
y^  Q-od  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the 

^^^ngs  promised  in  the  covenant. 
^    TTius  the  rainbow  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with 

^^t. — Gen.  ix.  12,  13.     Circumcision  was  the  original  seal  of 
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the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  9-11 ;  Rom.  iv.  11), 
in  the  place  of  which  baptism  is  now  instituted. — CoL  ii  11, 12 ; 
Oal.  iii.  26,  27.  The  tree  of  life  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  because  it  was  the  outward  si^n  and  seal  of  that  life 
which  was  promised  in  the  covenant,  and  from  which  man  was 
excluded  on  account  of  sin,  and  to  which  he  is  restored  through 
the  second  Adam  in  the  Paradise  regained. — Compare  Gen.  ii.  9 ; 
iii.  22,  24,  with  Rev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  2-14. 

14.  Wlmi  according  to  WitsitiSy  in  his  great  mork  ^^on  the  Cov- 
enants,'' are  tlie  seals  or  sacraments  of  the  Covenant  of  Works  ? 

In  Vol.  I.,  Ch.  vi.,  Witsius  enumerates  four — 1st  Paradise. 
2d.  The  tree  of  life.  3d.  The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
-evil.     4th.  The  Sabbath. 

These  were  all  doubtless  symbolical  institutions  connected 
with  the  original  divine  dispensation  of  which  the  Covenant 
of  Works  was  the  foundation.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  designating  them  as  belonging  to  that  particular  class 
of  symbolical  institutions  called  sacraments  under  the  New 
Testament  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  sealed 
death,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  a  seal  of  the  Covenant 
of  Works  which  offered  life. 

15.  In  wJiat  sense  is  the  Covenant  of  Works  ahrogaied^  and  in 
wluxt  sense  is  it  in  force  ? 

This  Covenant  having  been  broken  by  Adam,  not  one  of 
his  natural  descendants  is  ever  able  to  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  - 
Christ  having  fulfilled  all  of  its  conditions  in  behalf  of  all  hia-a 
own  people,  salvation  is  offered  now  on  the  condition  of  faith.  - 
In  this  sense  the  Covenant  of  Works  having  been  fulfilled  by"" 
the  second  Adam  is  henceforth  abrogated  under  the  gospel 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  im — 
mutable  justice,  it  still  binds  all  men  who  have  not  ned  to  the 
refuge  o^ered  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ     It  is  still  true 
that  "  he  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them,"  and  "  the 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."    This  law  in  this  sense  remains, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  unrighteousness  of  men  condemns 
them,  and  in  consequence  of  their  absolute  inability  to  fuliSl 
it,  it  acts  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ     For  he 
having  fulfilled  alike  its  condition  wherein  Adam  failed,  and 
its  penalty  which  Adam  incurred,  he  has  become  the  end  ol 
this  covenant  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
who  in  him  is  regarded  and  treated  as  one  who  has  fulfilled 
the  covenant,  and  merited  its  promised  reward. 


««. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SIN  AND  THE  SIN  OF  ADAM. 

1.  WIuU  are  the  ordy  tests  by  which  the  answer  to  the  question 
What  is  sin  ?  "  can  he  aetermined  ? 

Ist.  The  word  of  God.  2d.  The  intuitive  judgments  of  men. 
'The  tests  of  the  validity  of  these  intuitions  are  (a)  self-evi- 
ence^  (6)  universality,  (c)  necessity.  The  intuitive  judgments 
f  men  are  immediately  passed  not  upon  abstract  notions  nor 
"Dpon  general  propositions,  but  upon  concrete  and  individual 
Sjnstances.  General  maxims  are  generalized  by  the  understand- 
^g  from  many  individual  intuitive  convictions,  and  are  true  or 
»Qi8e  as  this  process  of  generalization  has  been  well  or  badly 
^one.  The  vast  amount  of  confusion  and  error  which  prevails 
to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  as  to  what  comes  under  the  cate- 

fory  of  sin,  is  due  to  crude  generalization  of  general  principles 
om  individual  intuitions,  and  the  indiscriminate  application 
of  the  maxim  thus  generated  beyond  the  range  to  wnich  they 
^r©  guaranteed  by  the  intuitions  themselves.  The  maxims 
'tba.t  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action,  and  that  ability  is 
^^  measure  of  responsibiUty,  are  instances  of  this  abuse.  It 
^  ^LB  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  the  bare  understanding  settle 
*  <lTie8tion  belonging  only  to  the  moral  sense  as  it  would  be  to 
^^ke  the  nose  decide  a  question  of  sound. — See  M*Cosh,  "  In- 
tuitions of  the  Mind,"  Book  I.,  ch.  ii,  §§  4  and  5,  and  Book  IV., 
<^^    iL§§l-3. 

2.  What  must  a  true  definition  of  tJie  nature  of  sin  embrace  ? 

.^    A  definition  of  sin  must — Ist.  Include  aU  that  either  the 
^^ord  of  God  or  an  enlightened  conscience  decides  to  be  sin. 

?^   It  must  include  notliing  else.     Otherwise  in  either  case  it 

^  false. 

3.  State  the  definitions  of  sin  given  by  Turretin^  and  by  our 
^^ndardsj  and  by  Vitringa. 

Turretin,  Locus  9,  Quaes.  1. — "  Inclinatio,  actio,  vel  omissio 
pngnans  cum  lege  Dei,  vel  carens  rectitudine  legali  debits 
\\i  esse." 
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"  Conf.  Faith,"  Ch.  vi.,  §  6 ;  "  L.  Cat,"  Q.  24 ;  "  S.  Cat,"  Q.  14. 
"  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of  the 
law  of  God." 

Campejus  Vitringa,  Prof  Theo.  in  Praneker,  died  1722. — 
'*  Forma  peccati  est  disconvenientia,  actus,  habitus,  ant  status 
hominis  cum  divina  lege." 

This  last  excellent  definition  embraces  two  constitutent  prop- 
ositions.— 1st  Sin  is  any  and  every  want  of  conformitv  with 
the  moral  law  of  God,  whether  of  excess  or  defect,  whether  of 
omission  or  commission.  2d.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  of 
the  moral  states  and  habits  as  well  of  the  actions  of  the  human 
soul  with  the  law  of  God? 

4.  Whji>  18  Law?  And  what  is  the  Law  of  Ood? 

The  word  law  is  used  in  a  great  many  and  in  veiy  different 
sensea  It  is  used  by  natural  philosophers  often  to  express— 
1st.  A  general  fact,  e.  a,  the  general  fistct  that  all  matter  at- 
tracts aU  matter  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanca  2d.  An 
estabUshed  order  of  sequence  in  wiiich  certain  events  occur,  ae 
the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  any  established  order  of  nature. 
3d.  The  mode  of  acting  of  a  specmc  force,  as  the  law  of  electii 
cal  induction,  etc.  4th.  A  spontaneous  order  of  development 
as  the  internal  self-acting  law  of  the  growth  of  animcds  and 
plants  from  the  seed. 

The  moral  law  of  God,  however,  is  not  an  internal,  self-reg 
ulating  principle  of  man's  moral  nature,  like  the  feigned  innei 
light  of  the  Quakers,  but  an  imperial  standard  of  moral  excel 
lence  imposed  upon  mankind  irom  without  and  from  abovv 
them  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  personal  moral  Govemo 
over  personal  moral  subjects.  It  involves  (a)  a  certain  degrei 
of  enlightenment  as  to  ^th  and  duty,  {b)  a  rule  of  action  res 
ulating  the  will  and  binding  the  conscience,  (c)  armed  wiS 
sanctions,  or  imperative  motives  constraining  to  obedience. 

5.  Prove  thai  sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  to  "  Law^ 

1st  Whenever  we  sin  conscience  condemns  us  for  not  coin- 
ing up  to  a  standard  which  we  intuitively  recognize  as  morally 
obligatory  upon  us.  Conscience  implies  (a)  moral  accounta 
bility,  and  hence  subjection  to  a  moral  Governor,  and  (6)  c 
standard  to  which  we  ouffht  to  be  conformed.  The  conscience 
itself^  as  the  organ  of  God  s  law,  contains  the  law  written  on  the 
heart. 

2d.  It  is  implied  in  all  the  language  used  by  the  Holy  Ghoe 
in  Scripture  to  express  the  idea  of  sin  ofc'  D^pb  from  HDfe^  to  devi 
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(d^/^'T^im  Oie  way.    Kpn  to  miss  the  mark,  dfiaprdvoo  to  err^  to  miss 

^  '»'»iari,  xapaflddti  (Gal.  iii  19),  a  going  aside  from,  a  trans- 
grea^^sicn, 

3cL  It  is  explicitly  asserted  in  Scripture,  "  Every  one  that 
doeth  sin,  also  (foeth  rrjv  dvofiiav,  and  sin  is  dvofiiay — 1  John  iiL 
4     **  For  where  no  law  is  there  is  no  transgression." — Rom.  iv.  15. 

6-  Prove  that  sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  to  the  moral  Law 

of  God. 

As  above  shown  this  is  implied  in  the  action  of  conscience. 
It  testifies  to  a  law  imposed  upon  us  by  an  authority  external 
to  us,  the  supreme  authority  of  God.  In  the  absence  of  all 
sapematural  revelation  it  has  led  all  heathen  nations  to  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  God,  or  of  gods  exercising  gov- 
ernment, to  a  belief  in  rewards  and  punishments  administered 
by  God,  and  hence  to  expiatory  and  propitiatory  rites. 

It  is  also  asserted  by  t)avid  that  sin  of  any  kind  is  disobe- 
dience  and  dishonor  done  to  God. — See  fifty-first  Psalm. 

Hence  sin  is  not  a  mere  violation  of  the  law  of  our  own 

constitution,  nor  of  the  system  of  things,  but  an  off'ence  against 

a  personal  Lawgiver  and  moral  Governor,  who  vindicates  his 

W  with  penalties.    The  soul  that  sins  is  always  conscious  that 

?i8  sin  is  (a)  intrinsically  vile  and  polluting,  and  (6)  that  it 

J'^^tly  deserves  punishment  and  calls  down  the  righteous  wrath 

f^^God.    Hence  sin  carries  with  it  two  inalienable  characters — 

(a^  ill  desert,  guilt,  reaivsy  (6)  pollution,  macula, 

7.  Show  thai  this  LaWy  any  ward  of  conformity  to  which  is  sin, 
^^^^^'^onds  absolute  moral  perfection,* 

JIhis  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  moral 
ol>l:i  «*^tion.     The  very  essence  of  right  is  thai  it  aught  to  he.    The 


V^^^  essence  of  wrong  is  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  If  any  thing 
^  indifferent  it  is  not  moral,  and  if  it  be  moral  it  is  a  matter 
^*  ol)ligation.  This  being  of  the  essence  of  right  it  is,  of  course, 
^^^  of  each  consistent  part  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  Any 
J^^iee  short  of  lull  conformity  with  the  highest  right  is  there- 
^^^'^^'^  of  the  nature  of  sin.  "For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
«Si^^  and  yet  offend  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all." — James  ii  10. 
*^^  old  maxim  is  true,  Omne  minus  honum  habet  ralionem  rrudi. 

It  evidently  follows  from  this  principle  that  the  Romish  doc- 

tnne  of  works  of  Supererogation  is  absurd  as  well  as  wicked, 

^ce  if  these  works  are  obligatorv  they  are  not  supererogatory, 

aiid  if  they  are  not  obligatory  they  are  not  moral,  and  if  not 

moral  they  can  have  no  moral  value.     Hence  also  all  those 

Perfectionists  who  admit  that  men  are  not  now  able  to  keep 

*  Dr.  C.  Hodge*8  Unpublished  Lectorea. 
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j>erfeotly  the  law  of  absolute  moral  perfection,  while  they  main- 
tain that  Christians  may  in  this  life  live  without  sin,  obviously 
use  incorrect  and  misleading  language. 

8.  Frovt  thai  any  wcaU  of  WTiformitv  with  this  Law  in  the 
states  and  permanent  habit  of  sout^  as  torn  as  in  its  ads,  is  sin. 

1st  This  is  proved  by  the  common  judgments  of  all  men. 
All  judge  that  the  moral  state  of  the  heart  determines  the  moral 
character  of  the  actions,  and  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
actions  discloses  the  moral  state  of  the  heart,  and  that  a  man 
whose  acts  are  habitually  profane,  or  malignant,  or  impure,  is 
himself  in  the  permanent  state  of  his  heart  profane,  or  malig- 
r.ant*  or  impure, 

51  The  same  is  proved  by  the  common  religious  experience 
of  all  Christians.  This  experience  always  involves  conviction 
ol  «in.  and  conviction  of  em  involves  as  its  most  uniform  and 
nrv^dinent  element  not  merely  a  conviction  that  our  actions 
t^  to  cv^me  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  excellence,  but  a 
si^nse  that  in  the  depths  of  our  nature,  below  and  beyond  the 
redkch  of  volition,  we  are  ^iritually  dead  and  polluted,  and  im- 
{vlent  and  insensible  to  divine  thmgs,  and  worthy  of  condem- 
ztatiou  therefore.  Everv  Christian  has  been  brought  with  Paul 
tv>  orv  out.  ''O  wietehei  man  that  I  am:  who  shall  deliver  me 
irv^si'the  body  of  this  death."* — Rom.  vii.  24.  This  finds  expres- 
s^^^r,.  ar.vi  this  principle  ftnr  which  we  are  contending  finds  proof 
in  *I*.  the  prayers  sarpKcationa,  confessions,  and  in  all  th< 
h^yui^s  and  devotKAal  iiteiature  of  Christians  of  all  ages  an 
v5^tvr,u:«t5ons. 

wvi.  T-'ie  Soni>r>iiv:s  eaqplicitly  call  the  permanent  states  o^ 
^J>e  ^  c>  ^^sir."^  ^^^a  they  are  not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God. 
Sir,  J^,^  ::^  ^ssc*  Are  «^^^'to  leign  in  the  mortal  body ;  the  mem.- 
>fcs^  jcv  :S?  u::iscr.:»?iits  of  sin;  the  unregenerate  are  the  eer- 

x-AT.T^  .;  st:^ K.'ttJt.  vi  li-17.    The  disposition  or  permanent 

^s*v:'.>> -rNTv *  ro  s£n  ist  otidled  •^ flesh"  as  opposed  to  "spirit," 


^,   >/*/A*^  r.ii«  -.k*  fr^rryir^  tfponkKieous  motions  of  concupiscence 


.•^*  >ft  • 


% 


tsi\   W  Vmt^  olf  the  Christian  often  for  the  moment  spon- 

':  i  vv:r-^^  -w**  ^-'"^  ^^"^  when  the  conscience  promptly  condemns 

,  -"^  .  »^*^>itavl  vrbkb  astvl  restrains  and  diverts  the  attention. 

V'  \  .:   -t  '^^^  "-^<=^^  ^^*^*^  ^^^^  ^vnsent  to  the  sin  that  is  present 

-^  \  Vt  %cxv«ivi^?^  ^^  Christian  feels  that  such  movements  of 
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concupiscence  are  unholy,  and  worthy  of  condemnation,  and  he 
not  only  resists  them  but  condemns  and  loathes  himself  because  ' 
of  them,  and  seeks  to  be  purg^ed  from  them  at  once  by  the 
atoning  blood,  and  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Jesus. 

2d.  Concupiscence  is  called  "  sin  "  in  Scripture.  "  I  had  not 
known  sin,  but  by  the  law,  for  I  had  not  known  kniBvfiiav  (con- 
cnpiscence)  except  the  law  had  said  thou  shalt  not  iTtiQv/ivdeisJf 
^IBO  rd  naBtf^ara  raSr  dfiapriooy,  "the  motions  of  sin,"  and  "the 
Ia-w  in  the  members,"  and  "sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,"  that 
^worketh  without  "  my  consent,"  which  "  works  all  manner  of 
concupiscence,"  etc. — Rom.  viL  5-24. 

10.  What  is  the  first  great  mystery  connected  toith  the  origin  of 

How  or  why  was  the  existence  of  sin  tolerated  in  the  crea- 
-idon  of  a  God  at  once  eternal,  self-existent,  and  infinite  in  wis- 
^Lom,  power,  holiness,  and  benevolence  ? 

All  the  attempted  solutions  of  this  enigma  which  have  been 
csntertained  in  our  day  have  been  summed  up  by  Prof.  Haven 
of  Chicago  as  follows: 

"Either  God  can  not  prevent  sin,  t.  e.,  either  (a)  in  any 
Bystem,  (J)  in  a  moral  system  involving  free  agency. 

"Or  for  some  reason  God  does  not  choose  to  prevent  sin, 

^  «.,  either  because  (a)  its  existence  is  of  itself  desirable,  (6)  or 

^oiigh  not  in  itself  oesirable  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 

S^'e^itest  good,  or  (c)  though  not  in  itself  tenoing  to  good  it 

^^-y  be  overruled  to  that  result,  or  {d)  because,  in  general  terms^ 

^fe  jpermission  will  involve  less  evil  than  its  absolute  prevention. 

Jtt  is  obvious  (a)  that  God  has  permitted  sin,  and  (6)  hence 

^^  ^^^as  right  for  him  to  do  so.     But  why  it  was  right  must  ever 

'^^^^^n  a  mystery  demanding  submission  and  defying  solution. 

11.  What  vxis  the  Mardchoean  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  sin? 

They  held  the  opinion  that  sin  had  its  ground  in  some  eter- 

^*^^,  self-existent  prmciple  independent  of  God,  either  matter  or 

^^^^^xistent  devil.    This  doctiine  is  inconsistent  {a)  with  the 

^^^^.ependence,  infinitude,  and  sovereignty  of  God;  {b)  with  the 

■^^tinre  of  sin  as  essentially  the  revolt  of  a  created  free-will  from 

y5^    Sin  is  an  element  of  perverted  moral  agency.     To  con- 

t^^er  it  an  attribute  of  matter  is  to  deny  it.     All  the  Christian 

fethers  united  in  opposing  Manicheeism  and  in  maintaining 

wat  sin  is  the  product  of  the  free-will  of  man  alone. 

12.  Stale  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine  tvith  respect  to  the  pHva- 
five  nature  of  sin. 

St  Augustine  held  —  1st  That  God  is  the  creator  of  all 
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entities  and  the  absolutely  sovereign  Governor  of  all  moral 
agents  and  of  all  their  actions;  and  2d.  That  nevertheless  Grod 
is  in  no  sense  either  the  author  or  the  cause  of  sin.  In  order 
to  reconcile  these  he  held,  3d.  That  sin  is  not  an  entity,  but  is  in 
its  essence  simply  a  defect.  His  dictum,  which  hence  nas  passed 
into  general  currency  with  all  classes  of  theolo^anjs,  wfiis  Nihil 
est  malum  nidprivaJtio  honL  They  have  properly  distinguished 
between  "  negation  "  and  "privation."  Negation  is  the  absence 
of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  subiect, 
as  sight  to  a  stone.  Privation  is  the  absence  of  that  wnich 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  necessary  to  its  perfec- 
tion, as  sight  to  a  man. 

Sin  therefore  is  privative  because  it  originates  in  the  absence 
of  those  moral  qualities  which  aught  to  be  present  in  the  states 
and  actions  of  a  free,  responsible,  moral  agent. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  inherent  depravity 
which  "  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause "  instantly 
assumes  a  positive  form,  from  the  essentially  €U)tive  nature  of 
the  human  soul.  In  a  passive  condition  of  being,  a  defect  might 
remain  purely  negative.  But  in  a  ceaselessly  active  being,  and 
one  acting  under  ceaseless  moral  obligations,  a  moral  defect  must 
instantly  become  a  positive  vice.  Not  to  love  God  is  to  hate 
him.  Not  to  be  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  will  is  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  to  break  his  law  at  all  point& — See  IklwardSi 
"  Original  Sin,"  pt.  4.  sec.  2. 

13.  Whjot  is  the  Pdagian  doctrine  as  to  the  vjoiurt  of  sin? 

The  Pelagian  view  of  sin,  which  has  been  rejected  by  alL 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  is — 1st  That  law  can  com^ 
mand  only  voHtions.     2d.  That  states  of  the  soul  can  be  com- 
manded only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  direct  eflFect  of  previous 
volitiona    3d.  Hence  that  sin  consists  simply  in  acts  of  volition. 
4th.  That  whatever  a  man  has  not  plenary  ability  to  do  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  do.     5tL  That  there  is  no  such  thing, 
therefore,  as  innate  depravity.    6th.  That  since  a  volition  to  be 
moral  or  the  subject  of  approbation  or  of  condemnation,  must 
be  a  pure  self-decision  of  tne  will,  it  follows  that  sin  is  beyond 
the  absolute  control  of  God. 

14.  In  what  sense  is  the  dictum  that  ^^aUsinis  voluntary'^  trucj 
and  in  what  sense  false? 

It  all  turns  upon  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "Voluntary."  If 
it  be  in  the  Pelagian  sense  restricted  to  "  acts  of  volition ; "  then 
the  dictum  that  "all  sin  is  voluntary"  is  false.  If,  however,  it 
is  used  so  as  to  include  the  spontaneous  dispositions,  tenden- 
cies, and  affections  which  constitute  the  permanent  character 
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of  the  soul,  and  which  prompt  to  and  decide  the  nature  of  the 
voKtions,  then  all  sin  is  voluntary,  because  all  sin  has  its  ground 
and  spring  in  these  spontaneous  tendencies  and  dispositions, 
tl  e.,  in  the  permanent  moral  states  of  the  souL 

15.  State  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  position  upon  this  sub- 
ject^ and  also  that  of  the  Armmian  Perfectionists, 

The  Boman  Church  agrees  with  all  Protestants  in  holding 
that  all  the  habits  and  permanent  dispositions  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  the  soul  which  are  not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God 
are  sinfoL  But  it  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  their  doc- 
trine that  they  hold  that  moral  condition  of  soul  which  remains 
in  the  regenerate  as  the  consequence  of  original  sin,  and  the 
fornes  or  iuel  of  actual  sin,  is  not  properly  oi  the  nature  of  sin. 
They  maintain  that  the  first  spontaneous  movement  of  this 
concupiscence  is  not  sin  in  itself  and  not  to  be  treated  as  such 
—but  that  it  becomes  the  cause  of  sin  as  soon  as  its  solicitar 
tions  are  entertained  and  translated  into  action  by  the  will. — 
"Cat  of  Council  of  Trent,"  Pt  II.,  ch.  ii.,  Q.  42. 

The  Arminians  avail  themselves  of  the  same  positions  when 

defending  their  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection.     Wesley  (in 

**  Weth.  Doc.  Tracts,"  pp.  294-312)  distinguishes  between  "sin 

properly  so  called,  t.  e.,  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law, 

«JQ<f  sin  improperlv  so  called,  i.  e.,  involuntary  transgression  of 

la^^,  known  or  untnqwn,"  and  declares,  "  I  believe  there  is  no 

stick  perfection  in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary  trans- 

^^^■^^fiaions,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally  consecjuent  upon 

^^®  i^orance  and  mistakes  inseparable  from  mortahty." 

The  Sin  of  Adam. 
^     l6.  What  is  the  second  great  mystery  connected  tvith  the  origin 

[ow  could  sin  originate  in  the  will  of  a  creature  created 
a  positively  holy  disposition  ? 
TThe  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  understandingly  the  fact  that 
clid  so  onginate — 
y^  let.  With  the  known  constitution  of  the  hiunan  will.  K 
££-  ^  volitions  are  as  the  prevalent  affections  and  desires,  and 
^^^J^k^e  affections  and  desires  excited  by  outward  occasions  are 
^!^5^^  or  evil,  according  to  the  permanent  moral  state  of  the 
^^^1»  how  could  a  sinful  volition  ori^nate  in  a  holy  will?  or 
Q^^2^  could  the  permanent  state  of  his  soul  become  spontane- 
*"      f  unholy? 

d.  With  universal  experience.     As  it  is  impossible  that  a 
■Vil  desire  or  volition  diould  originate  in  the  holy  will  of 

21 
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God,  or  in  the  holy  will  of  saints  and  angels,  or  that  a  truly 
holy  affection  or  volition  should  originate  in  the  depraved 
wills  of  fallen  men  without  supernatural  re^neration  (Luke 
vl  43-45\  how  could  a  sinful  volition  origmate  in  the  holy 
will  of  Adam  ? 

That  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  yet  fallible  will,  and 
that  he  did  fall,  are  facts  established  by  divine  testimony.  We 
must  believe  them,  although  we  can  not  rationally  explain 
them.  This  is  for  us  impossible — 1st.  Because  there  remains  an 
inscrutable  element  in  tne  human  will,  adopt  whichever  theory 
of  it  we  may. 

2d.  Because  all  our  reasoning  must  be  based  upon  con- 
sciousness, and  no  other  man  ever  had  in  his  consciousness 
the  experience  of  Adam.  The  origin  of  our  sinful  volitions  is 
plain  enough.  But  we  lack  some  of  the  data  necessary  to  ex- 
plain his  case. 

In  the  way  of  approximation,  however,  we  may  observe — 
1st.  It  is  unsound  to  reason  &om  the  independent  will  of  the 
infinite  God  to  the  dependent  will  of  the  creature. 

2d.  The  infallibility  of  saints  and  angels  is  not  inherent, 
but  is  a  superinduced  confirming  grdoe  of  God.  They  are  not 
in  a  state  of  probation.  Adam  was— his  will  was  free,  but 
not  confirmed, 

3d.  The  depraved  will  of  man  can  not  originate  holy  affec- 
tions and  volitions,  because  the  presence  of  a  positively  holy 
principle  is  necessary  to  constitute  them  holv.  But,  on  the 
other  nand,  there  were  already  in  the  holy  will  of  Adam  many 

Erinciples  morally  indifferent,  in  themselves  neither  good  nor 
ad,  and  becoming  sinful  only  when,  in  default  of  the  control 
of  reason  and  conscience,  they  prompt  to  their  indulgence 
in  ways  forbidden  by  God;  e.  gr.,  admiration  and  appetite  for 
the  fruit,  and  desire  for  knowledge.  The  sin  commenced  the 
moment  that,  under  the  powerful  persuasion  of  Satan,  these 
two  motives  were  dwelt  upon  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  and 
thus  allowed  to  become  so  prevalent  in  the  soul  fiis  temporarily 
to  neutralize  reverence  for  God's  authority,  and  fear  of  his 
threatening. 

4th.  Adam,  although  endowed  with  a  holy  disposition,  was 
inexperienced  in  the  assaults  of  temptation. 

5th.  He  was  assailed  through  the  morally  indifferent  princi- 
ples of  his  nature  by  a  vastly  superior  intelligence  ana  char- 
acter, to  whom,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  origin  of  all  sin  must 
be  referred. 

17.  What  appears  frma  the  history  of  the  Fall  to  have  been  the 
precise  nature  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam? 
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It  appears  from  the  record  (Gen.  iii.  1-6)  that  the  initial 
influences  inducing  our  first  parents,  in  their  first  transgression, 
were  in  themselves  considered  morally  indifferent  These  werd 
— Ist.  Natural  appetite  for  the  attractive  fruit.  2d.  Natural  de- 
sire for  knowleage.  3d.  The  persuasive  power  of  Satan  upon 
Eve,  including  the  known  innuence  of  a  superior  mind  and 
wilL  4th.  The  persuasive  power  of  both  Satan  and  Eve  upon 
Adam.  Their  dreadful  sin  appears  to  have  been  essentially — 
Ist  Unbelief,  they  virtually  made  God  a  liar.  2d.  Deliberate 
disobedience,  they  set  up  their  will  as  a  law  in  place  of  his. 

18.  What  rdation  did  Crod  sustain  to  Adam's  sin? 

Concerning  the  relation  sustained  by  God  to  the  sin  of  Adam 
all  we  know  is — 1st  God  created  Adam  holy,  with  all  natural 
powers  necessary  for  accountable  agency.     2d.  He  rightfully 
withheld  from  him,  during  his  probation,  any  higher  supernat- 
ural influence  necessary  to  render  him  infallible.    3d.  He  neither 
Caused  nor  approved  Adam's  sin.    4th.  He  sovereignly  decreed 
to  permit  him  to  sin,  thus  determining  that  he  should  sin  as 
lie  aid. 

19.  WJiat  tvas  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  vpon  himself? 

Ist  In  the  natural  relation  which  Adam  sustained  to  God 
a4gi  the  subject  of  his  moral  government,  his  sin  must  have  in- 
stantly had  the  effect  of  (1)  displeasing  and  alienating  God, 


(2)  of  depraving  his  own  som. 
8a.  In  * 


2d.  In  the  covenant  relation  which  Adam  sustained  to  God 
"Uie  penalty  of  the  covenant  of  works  was  incurred,  i.  e.,  death, 
including,  (1)  mortality  of  body,  (2)  corruption  of  soul,  (3)  sen- 
l^ence  of  eternal  death. 

20.  In  what  sense  did  he  become  totally  depraved^  and  how  could 
toUd  depravity  resvltfrom  one  sin? 

By  the  affirmation  that  total  depravity  was  the  immediate 
result  of  Adam  8  first  sin,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  became  as 
bod  as  he  could  be,  or  even  as  corrupt  as  the  best  of  his  unre- 
generate  descendants;  but  it  is  meant — 1st.  His  apostasy  from 
God  was  complete.  God  demands  perfect  obedience.  Adam 
was  now  a  rebel  in  arms. 

2d.  That  the  favor  and  communion  of  God,  the  sole  condition 
of  his  spiritual  life,  was  withdrawn. 

3d.  A  schism  was  introduced  into  the  soul  itself  The  pain- 
ful reproaches  of  conscience  were  excited,  and  could  never 
be  allayed  without  an  atonement.  This  led  to  fear  of  God, 
distrust,  prevarication,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  in- 
numerable other  sins. 
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4th.  Thus  the  whole  nature  became  depraved.  The  will 
being  at  war  with  the  conscience,  the  understanding  became 
darkened;  the  conscience,  in  consequence  of  constant  outra^ 
and  neglect,  became  seared;  the  appetites  of  the  body  inoroi- 
nate,  and  its  members  instruments  oi  unrighteousnesa 

5th.  There  remained  in  man's  nature  no  recuperative  princi- 
ple; he  must  go  on  from  worse  to  worse,  unless  God  interpose. 

Thus  the  soul  of  man  being  essentially  active,  although 
one  sin  did  not  establish  a  confirmed  habit,  it  did  alienate  God 
and  work  confusion  in  the  soul,  and  thus  lead  to  an  endless 
course  of  sin. 

The  Consequences  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  are — 1st.  The 
judicial  charging  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  that  sin  upon 
all  at  their  creation  whom  he  represented  in  the  Covenant  of 
Worka  2d.  The  consequent  birth  of  each  of  his  descendants 
in  a  state  of  exclusion  from  the  life-giving  communion  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  3d.  The  consequent  loss  oi  original  righteous- 
ness, and  the  inherent  and  prevailing  tendencv  to  sin  which  is 
the  invariable  moral  condition  of  eacn  of  his  descendants  from 
birth.  4th.  The  absolute  moral  inability  of  men  to  change  their 
natures  or  to  fiilfil  thefr  obligations. 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  subsequently,  the  subjects 
connected  with  man's  natural  moral  corruption  and  impotency, 
are  discussed  before  the  subject  of  Imputation,  or  the  reason 
and  method  of  the  passing  over  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  from  him  to  his  descendants. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.— {Peccatum  HaHtuale.) 

1.  How  18  original  sin  to  he  d^ned  ? 

See  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  Chapter  vi. ;  "L  Cat,"  Questions 
^5,  26;  "S.  Cat,"  Question  18. 

The  phrase,  original  sin^  is  used  sometimes  to  include  the 

i^dicial  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  as  well  as  the 
hereditary  moral  corruption,  common  to  all  his  descendants, 
Mrhich  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  imputation.  More 
^trictljr,  however,  the  phrase  original  sin  designates  only  the 
V^ereditary  moral  corruption  common  to  all  men  from  birth. 
In  the  definition  of  this  doctrine  we  deny—  * 
Ist  That  this  corruption  is  in  any  sense  physical,  that  it 
Xoiheres  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  or  m  any  oi  its  natural  fac- 
xzilties  as  such. 

2d.  That  it  consists  primarily  in  the  mere  supremacy  of  the 
^sensual  part  of  our  natiure.     It  is  a  depraved  habit  or  bias  of 


3d,  That  it  consists  solely  in  the  absence  of  holy  dispositions, 
from  the  inherent  activity  of  the  soul,  sin  exhibits 
iself  from  the  beginning  in  the  way  of  a  positive  proneness  to 
iviL 

On  the  other  hand,  we  affirm — 

1st  That  original  sin  is  purely  moral,  being  the  innate 
roneness  of  the  will  to  evil. 

2d.  That  having  its  seat  in  the  will  averse  to  the  holy  law 

f  God,  it  biasses  the  understanding,  and  thus  deceives  the 

^^onscience,  leads  to  erroneous  moral  judgments,  to  blindness  of 

"Xnind,  to  deficient  and  perverted  sensibility  in  relation  to  moral 

^)bject8,  to  the  inordinate  action  of  the  sensuous  nature,  and  thus 

%o  corruption  of  the  entire  soul. 

3d.  Thus  it  presents  two  aspects:  (1.)  The  loss  of  the  original 
lighteous  habit  of  will.  (2.)  The  presence  of  a  positively  un- 
Tighteous  habit 
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4th.  Yet  from  the  fact  that  this  innate  depravity  does 
embrace  a  positive  disposition  to  evil,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 

Eositive  evil  quality  has  been  infused  into  the  souL  Because, 
•om  the  essentially  active  nature  of  the  soul,  and  from  the 
essential  nature  of  virtue,  as  that  which  obliges  the  will,  it 
evidently  follows  that  moral  indifference  is  impossible;  and  so 
that  depravity,  which  President  Edwards  says  "  comes  from  a 
defective  or  privative  cause,"  instantly  assumes  a  positive  form. 
Not  to  love  God  is  to  rebel  against  mm,  not  to  obey  virtue  is 
to  trample  it  under  foot.  Self-love  soon  brings  us  to  fear,  then 
to  hate  the  vindicator  of  righteousness. — Edwards  on  "  Original 
Sin,"  Part  IV.,  sec.  2. 

2.  Why  is  this  sin  called  original? 

Not  because  it  belongs  to  the  original  constitution  of  our 
nature  as  it  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  but  because,  1st, 
it  is  derived  by  ordinary  generation  from  Adam,  the  original 
root  of  the  human  race;  and  2d,  it  is  the  inward  root  or  origin 
of  all  the  actual  sins  that  defile  our  lives. 

This  sin  is  also  technically  styled  Peccatum  Habituale^  or  the 
sin  which  consists  in  a  morally  corrupt  habit  or  state  of  soul, 
in  distinction  from  imputed  sin  and  actual  sin. 

3.  How  may  it  he  ^proved  thai  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  does 
not  involve  the  corrwptvon  of  tJie  substance  of  the  soul  ? 

It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  men  that  there  are  in  the 
soul,  besides  its  essence  and  its  natural  faculties,  certain  habits, 
innate  or  acquired,  which  qualify  the  action  of  those  faculties, 
and  constitute  the  character  of  the  man.  Those  habits,  or  inhe- 
rent dispositions  which  determine  the  affections  and  desires  of 
the  will,  govern  a  man's  actions,  and,  when  good,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  moral  approbation,  and,  when  evil,  the  subjects  of  moral 
disapprobation  on  the  part  of  all  men.  An  innate  moral  habit 
of  soul,  e.  gr.,  original  sm,  is  no  more  a  physical  corruption  than 
any  acq^uired  habit,  intellectual  or  moral,  is  a  physical  change. 

Besides  this,  the  Scriptures  distinguish  between  the  sin  and 
the  agent  in  a  way  which  proves  that  the  sinftJ  habit  is  not 
something  consubstantial  with  the  sinner,  Rom.  vii.  17;  *'sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me,"  Heb.  xii.  1,  etc. 

4.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  original  sin  does  not  consist  in  dis- 
ease, or  merdy  in  the  supremacy  of  the  sensuous  part  of  our  nature  ? 

While  it  is  true  that  many  sins  have  their  occasions  in  the 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  evident  the  original 
or  root  of  sin  can  not  be  in  them — 

1st.  From  the  very  nature  of  sin  it  must  have  its  seat  in  the 
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moral  state  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Disease,  or  any  form  of 
physical  disorder,  is  not  voluntary,  and  therefore  not  an  element 
of  moral  responsibility.  It  is,  moreover,  the  obligation  of  the 
will  to  regulate  the  lower  sensuous  nature,  and  sin  must  orig- 
inate in  the  failure  of  those  moral  affections  which  would  have 
been  supreme  if  they  still  continued  to  reign  in  the  wilL 

2d.  from  the  fact  that  the  most  heinous  sins  are  destitute  of 
any  sensuous  element,  e.  gr.,  pride,  anger,  malice,  and  aversion 
FBOK  God. 

5.  Hofw  can  it  be  proved  that  this  innate  disposition  or  habit  of 
soxily  which  leads  to  smfvl  action^  is  itsdf  sin? 

1st  This  innate  habit  of  soul  is  a  state  of  the  will,  and  it  is 
an  ultimate  principle  that  all  the  states  as  well  as  acts  of  the 
will  rdaJted  to  the  law  of  conscience  are  moral,  i,  e.,  either  virtuous 
or  vicious. — See  above,  Chapter  XV.,  Questions  9  and  10. 

2d.  These  permanent  haoits  or  states  of  the  will  constitute 
the  moral  character  of  the  a^ent,  which  all  men  regard  as  the 
proper  subject  of  praise  or  blame. 

od.  This  inherent  disposition  to  sinfiil  action  is  called  "sin" 

in  Scripture. — Bom.  vi.  12, 14, 17;  vii  5-17.    It  is  called  "flesh" 

*«  opposed  to  "spiritual,"  GaL  v.  17,  24;  also  "lust,"  James  L 

^'^     15;  and  "old  Adam"  and  "body  of  sin,"  Rom.  vi.  6;  also 

^*  ^"^Kiorance,"  "  blindness  of  heart/*  "  alienation  from  the  life  of 

^  "  and  a  condition  of  "  being  past  feeling,"  Eph.  iv.  18,  19. 


C  How  can  it  he  shown  thai  original  sin  does  not  consist  simply 
^^  ^J^  ward  of  original  righteousness  ? 

It  follows  from  the  inherent  activity  of  the  human  soul, 


•  ^    ^-^  from  the  inherently  obliging  power  of  moral  right,  that  the 


nee  of  right  dispositions  immediate!  v  leads  to  the  formation 
^P^ositively  sinful  aispositions.    Not  to  love  God  is  to  hate  him, 
to  obey  him  is  to  disobey.     Disobedience  leads  to  fear,  to 
^hood,  and  to  every  form  of  sin. — See  above.  Question  1. 
2d.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  innate  depravity  exhibits  its  pos- 
«  character  by  giving  birth  to  sins,  involving  positive  vi- 
"^osness  in  the  efiirliest  stages  of  accountable  agency,  as  pride, 
lice,  etc. 
3d.  The  Scriptmres  assign  it  a  positive  character,  when  they 
Jy  to  it  such  terms  as  "  flesh,"  "  concupiscence,"  "  old  man," 
w  in  the  members,"  "  body  of  sin,"  "  oody  of  death,"  "  sin 
ing  occasion,"  "deceived  me,"  and  "wrought  all  manner  of 
cupiscence." — ^Bom.  vii. 

7.  How  may  it  he  shown  thai  it  affects  the  entire  man  ? 
Original  sin  has  its  seat  in  the  will,  and  primarily  consists 
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in  that  proneness  to  nnlawfiil  dispositions  and  affections  which 
is  the  innate  habit  of  the  human  soul.  But  the  several  £su)ul- 
ties  of  the  human  soul  are  not  separate  agents.  The  one  soul 
acts  in  each  function  as  an  indivisible  agent,  its  several  facul- 
ties  or  powers  after  their  kind  mutually  qualifying  one  another. 
When  the  soul  is  engaged  in  understanding  an  object,  or  an 
aspect  of  any  object,  e.  gr.,  mathematics,  with  which  its  affec- 
tions are  not  concerned,  then  its  action  has  no  moral  element 
But  when  it  is  engaged  in  understanding  an  obi'ect  with  respect 
to  which  its  depraved  affections  are  perversely  interested,  its- 
action  must  be  biassed.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  sinful 
bias  of  the  will  in  its  controlling  influence  over  the  exercises  of 
the  soul,  in  all  its  functions,  wffl  be — 

1st.  The  understanding,  biassed  by  the  perverted  affections^, 
acting  concurrently  with  the  moral  sense  in  forming  moral 
judgments,  will  lead  to  erroneous  judgments,  to  a  deceiving 
conscience,  and  to  general  ** blindness  of  mind"  as  to  moral 
subjecta 

2d.  The  emotions  and  sensibilities  which  accompany  the 
judgments  of  conscience  in  approving  the  eood  and  in  con- 
demning the  wrong,  by  repeatea  outrage  and  neglect,  will  be 
rendered  less  lively,  and  tnus  lead  to  a  seared  conscience,  and 
general  moral  insensibility. 

3d.  In  a  continued  course  of  sinftd  action  the  memory  will 
become  defiled  with  its  stores  of  corrupt  experiences,  from  which 
the  imagination  also  must  draw  its  materials. 

4th.  The  body  in  its  turn  will  be  corrupted.  (1.)  Its  natural 
appetites  will  become  inordinate  in  the  absence  of  proper  con- 
trol. (2.)  Its  active  powers  will  be  used  as  "instruments  of 
imrighteousness  unto  sin." 

5th.  The  Scriptures  teach — ^1.)  That  the  understanding  of 
the  "natural  man"  is  depravea  as  well  as  his  affectiona — 
1  Cor.  ii.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  iv.  18;  Col.  i.  21.  (2.)  That 
regeneration  involves  illumination  as  well  as  renewal  of  the 
heart.— Acts  xxvi  18;  Eph.  i.  18;  v.  8;  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  (3.)  That 
truth  addressed  to  the  understanding  is  the  great  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification, — John  xvii.  17 ; 
James  i.  18. 

8.  WhaJt  is  meant  by  the  affirmation  that  man  hy  nature  i& 
totally  depraved  ? 

By  this  orthodox  phrase  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  1st,  that 
the  depraved  man  has  not  a  conscience.  The  virtuousness  of 
an  agent  does  not  consist  in  his  having  a  conscience,  but  in 
the  conformity  of  the  dispositions  and  anections  of  his  will  to 
the  law  of  which  conscience  is  the  organ.     Even  the  devils 
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and  lost  souls  retain  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  those 
vindicatory  emotions  with  which  conscience  is  armed. 

Or,  2d,  that  unregenerate  men,  possessing  a  natural  con- 
science, do  not  often  admire  virtuous  character  and  actions  in 
othera 

Or,  3d,  that  they  are  incapable  of  disinterested  affections  and 
actions  in  their  various  relations  with  their  fellow-men. 

Or,  4th,  that  any  man  is  as  thoroughly  depraved  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  biecome,  or  that  each  man  has  a  disposition 
inclined  to  every  form  of  sin. 

But  IT  IS  MEANT — Ist.  That  virtue  consisting  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  dispositions  of  the  will  with  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  very  soul  of  virtue  consisting  in  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  to 
God,  every  man  by  nature  is  totally  alienated  in  his  governing 
disposition  from  God,  and  consequently  his  every  act,  whether 
morally  indifferent,  or  conformed  to  subordinate  principles  of 
right,  IS  vitiated  by  the  condition  of  the  agent  as  a  rebel. 

2cL  That  this  state  of  will  leads  to  a  scnism  in  the  soul,  and 
to  the  moral  perversion  of  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body 
(see  preceding  question.) 

3d.  The  tendency  of  this  condition  is  to  further  corruption 

in  endless  profession  in  every  department  of  our  nature,  and 

^ifi  deterioration  would,  in  every  case,  be  incalculably  more 

'■^pid  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  supernatural  restraints  of 

^e  Holy  Ghost. 

^j^  4th.  There  remains  no  recuperative  element  in  the  soul. 
^^^rx  can  only  and  forever  become  worse  without  a  miraculous 
^^<5reation. 

9.   What  'proof  of  the  doctrine  of  origincd  sin  may  be  derived 
J^^=>iir^  the  history  of  the  FaR  ? 


Ood  created  man  in  his  o^vn  image,  and  pronounced  him  as 
-  ^^oral  agent  to  be  very  good.  He  threatened  him  with  death 
^^  ^Ixe  very  day  that  he  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  only 
-Si  "^lie  sense  oi  spiritual  death  was  that  threat  literally  fulfillea. 
j^,^^  spiritual  life  of  man  depends  upon  communion  with  God; 
Q^^  God  drove  him  at  once  forth  in  anger  from  his  presence, 
^^'^^equently  the  present  spiritual  state  of  man  is  declared  to  be 
^^th,"  the  very  penalty  tnreatened. — Eph.  ii.  1 ;  1  John  iii.,  14. 

XO.  What  is  the  account  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  human 
^re,  and  how  can  the  eocistence  of  an  innate  hereditary  depravity 
^jence  inferred  ? 

3Hie  Scriptures  represent  all  men  as  totally  alienated  from 

*L,  and  morally  depraved  in  their  understandings,  hearts, 

^  consciences,  bodies,  and  actions. — Rom.  iii.  10-23;  viiL  7; 
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Job  xiv.  4;  xv.  14;  Gen.  vL  5;  viii.  21;  Matt.  xv.  19;  Jer.  xviL 
9 ;  Is.  i.  5,  6.  This  depravity  of  man  is  declared  to  be,  let,  of 
the  act,  2d,  of  the  heart,  3d,  from  birth  and  b^  nature,  4th,  of 
all  men  without  exception. — Ps.  IL  5;  John  iii  6;  Eph.  ii.  3; 
Pa  Iviii.  3. 

11.  Stoie  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  afforded  by 
Bom.  V.  12-21. 

Paul  here  proves  that  the  guilt, — ^legal  obligation  to  suffer 
the  penalty, — of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  by  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  Adam  broke  has 
been  inflicted  upon  alL  But  that  penalty  W8ts  all  penal  evil, 
death  physical,  spiritual,  eternal  Original  sin,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  natural  death,  is  in  this  passage  assumed  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  upon  which  the  apostle  constructs  his  arga* 
ment  for  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

12.  How  18  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  established  by  the  faxt  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  sin? 

All  men,  under  all  circumstances,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
^nd  under  whatever  educational  influences  they  may  be  brought 
up,  begin  to  sin  uniformly  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  moral 
agency.  A  universal  effect  must  have  a  universal  cause.  Just 
as  we  judge  that  a  man  is  by  nature  an  intelligence,  because 
the  actions  of  all  men  involve  an  element  of  intelligence,  so  we 
as  certainly  judge  that  man  is  by  nature  depraved,  because  all 
men  act  sinfully. 

13.  If  Adam  sinned^  though  free  from  any  corruption  of  nature^ 
how  does  the  fact  that  his  posterity  sin  prove  that  their  nature  is 
corrupt? 

,  The  fact  that  Adam  sinned  proves  that  a  moral  agent  may 
be  at  once  sinless  and  fallible,  and  that  such  a  being,  left  to 
himself,  m>ay  sin,  but  with  respect  to  his  posterity  the  question 
is,  what  is  the  universal  and  uniform  cause  that  every  indi- 
vidual  always  certainly  begins  to  sin  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
act  as  a  moral  agent  r  The  question  in  the  one  case  is,  How 
could  such  an  one  sin  ?  but  in  the  other,  Why  do  dH  certainly  sin 
from  the  beginning  ? 

14.  By  what  other  objections  do  Pelagians  and  others  attempt 
to  avoid  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  universality  of  sin  ? 

Ist  Those  who  maintain  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  is 
essential  to  responsible  agency,  and  that  volitions  are  not  de- 
termined by  the  precedent  moral  state  of  the  mind,  attribute 
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all  sinfiil  actions  to  the  fact  that  the  will  of  man  is  uncondi- 
tioned, and  insist  that  his  acting  as  he  acts  is  an  ultimate  fact 

In  answer,  we  acknowledge  that  a  man  always  wills  as  he 
pleases,  but  the  question  is.  Why  does  he  always  certainly  please 
to  wUl  wrong  ?  An  indifferent  cause  can  not  account  for  a  uni- 
form fact  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  merely  assigns  the  de- 
praved character  of  the  will  itself  as  the  uniform  cause  of  the 
uniform  fact 

2d.  Others  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  by  the  universal 
influence  of  sinful  example. 

We  answer:  (1.)  Children  uniformly  manifest  depraved 
dispositions  at  too  early  a  period  to  admit  of  that  sin  being 
rationally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  example.  (2.)  Children 
manifest  depraved  dispositions  who  have  been  brought  up  from 
birth  in  contact  with  such  influences  only  as  would  incline  them 
to  holinesa 

3d.  Others,  again,  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  by  referring 
to  the  natural  order  in  the  development  of  our  faculties,  e.  a, 
first  the  animal,  then  the  intellectual,  then  the  moral :  thus  the 
lower,  by  anticipating,  subverts  the  higher. 

For  answer,  see  aoove,  Question  4  Besides,  while  this  is 
aa  imperfect  explanation,  it  is  yet  a  virtual  admission  of  the 
&ct  of  innate  hereditary  depravity.  Such  an  order  of  devel- 
opment, lefading  to  such  uniform  consequences,  is  itself  a  total 
corruption  of  nature. 

15.   What  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  may  he 
^^^^vedfrom  the  universality  of  death  ? 

The  penalty  of  the  law  was  death,  including  death  spiritual, 

piiyfiical,  and  moral.    Physical  death  is  universal ;  eternal  death, 

^naporaril^  suspended  for  Christ*s  sake,  is  denounced  upon  all 

^^^  impenitent     As  one  part  of  the  penaltv  has  taken  effect, 

5^^*i  upon  infants,  who  have  never  been  guilty  of  actual  trans- 

^^^fision,  we  must  believe  the  other  part  to  have  taken  effect 

^^^'Wise.    Brutes,  who  also  suffer  and  die,  are  not  moral  agents, 

f^^  "Vrere  they  ever  embraced  in  a  covenant  of  life,  and  there- 

^^  their  case,  although  it  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties,  is 

^^^  analogous  to  that  of  man.     Geology  affirms  that  brutes 

jj^^j^^ied  and  died  in  successive  generations  before  the  creation 

r^^  apostasy  of  man.     This  is  at  present  one  of  the  unsolved 

^^^^tions  of  God's  providence. — See  Hugh  Miller's  "Testimo- 

"^      oftheEocks." 


ly^  l6.  How  may  it  he  proved  hy  what  the  Scriptures  say  ooncernr 
^^  '^egeneraUon? 

*Xhe  Scriptures  declare — 
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Ist  That  re^neration  is  a  radical  change  of  the  moral  char- 
acter, wrought  Dy  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  exercise  of  supernat- 
ural power.  It  IS  called  "a  new  creation";  the  regenerated 
are  called  "  God's  workmanship,  created  unto  good  works,"  etc. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26;  Eph.  i.  19;  ii.  5,  10;  iv.  24;  1  ret  L  23;  James 
i  18. 

2d.  Regeneration  is  declared  to  be  necessary  absolutely  and 
universally. — John  iii.  3;  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

17.  How  may  it  be  proved  from  what  the  Scriptures  say  cf 
redemption? 

The  Scriptures  assert  of  redemption— 

1st  As  to  its  nature,  that  the  design  and  effect  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  is  to  deliver,  by  means  of  an  atonement,  all  his  people 
from  the  power  as  well  as  from  the  guHt  of  sin. — EpL  v.  25-§7; 
Titus  ii.  14;  Heb.  ix.  12-14;  xiii.  12. 

2d.  As  to  its  necessity,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
all — for  infants  who  never  have  committed  actual  sin,  as  well 
as  for  adults. — ^Acts  iv.  12 ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  26 ;  Gal.  iL  21  and  iiL 
21,  22;  Matt  xix.  14;  Rev.  i.  5;  v.  9. 

Some  have  essayed  to  answer,  that  Christ  only  redeemed 
infants  &om  the  "  liability  to  sin."  But  redemption  being  an 
atonement  by  blood,  the  **  iust  for  the  unjust,"  it  infants  be  not 
sinners  thev  can  not  be  redeemed.  A  sinless  liability  to  sin  is 
only  a  misfortune,  and  can  admit  of  no  redemption. — See  Dr. 
Taylor's  "Concio  ad  Clerum"  (New  Haven,  1828),  pp.  24,  25; 
also  Harvey's  Review  of  the  same  (Hartford,  1829),  p.  19. 

18.  State  the  evidenoe  afforded  hy  infant  baptism. 

Baptism,  as  circumcision,  is  an  outward  rite,  signifying  the 
inward  grace  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  purification. — Mark 
i.  4;  John  iii.  5;  'Stus  iii  5;  Deut  x.  16;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Both 
of  these  rites  were  designed  to  be  appUed  to  infants.  The  ap 
plication  of  the  sim  would  be  both  senseless  and  profane  if 
infants  did  not  need,  and  were  not  capable  of  the  thing  signified. 

19.  If  Ood  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  our  nature  is  sinful^ 
how  can  toe  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Ood  is  the  author  of  sin? 

That  conclusion  would  be  unavoidable  if,  1st,  sin  wa*  an 
essential  element  of  our  nature,  or  if,  2d,  it  inhered  in  that  na- 
ture originally,  as  it  came  from  God. 

But  we  know,  Ist,  that  sin  originated  in  the  firee  act  of  man, 
created  holy,  yet  fallible ;  2d,  that  entire  corruption  of  nature 
sprang  from  that  sin ;  and,  3d,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  Grod 
has  justly  withdrawn  the  conservative  influences  of  his  Holy 
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%irit,  and  left  men  to  the  natural  and  penal  consequences  of 
tneir  sin. — See  Calvin's  "Instit,"  Lib.  II.,  Chap.  L,  sees.  6  and  11. 

20.  How  can  this  doctrine  he  reconciled  vnth  the  liberty  of  man 
and  his  responsibility  for  his  acts? 

Ist.  Consciousness  affirms  that  a  man  is  always  responsible 
for  his  free  actions,  and  that  his  act  is  always  free  when  he 
wills  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  prefers  to  will.  2d.  Original  sin 
consirts  in  corrupt  diBpositions,  and,  therefore,  in  every  sin  a 
man  acts  freely,  because  he  acts  precisely  as  he  is  disposed  to 
act  3d.  Consciousness  affirms  that  inability  is  not  inconsistent 
with  responsibility.  The  inherent  habit  or  disposition  of  the 
will  determines  his  action,  but  no  man,  by  a  mere  choice  or 
volition,  can  change  his  disposition. — See  Cfhap.  XVIII.,  Ques- 
tions 4  and  25. 

21.  How  is  this  corruption  of  nature  propagated  ? 
See  below,  under  Chapter  XXI. 

22.  In  what  sense  may  sin  be  the  punishment  of  sin? 

Ist  In  the  way  of  natural  consequence  (1)  in  the  interior 
Working  of  the  soul  itself,  in  the  derangement  of  its  powers; 
(2)  in  tne  entangled  relations  of  the  sinner  with  God  and  his 
4Uowmen. 

2d.  In  the  way  of  judicial  abandonment  Because  of  sin 
God  withdraws  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  ftirther  sin  is  the  conse- 
^Tience. — Rom.  i  24-28. 

23.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  sin  against  tlie 
-^dy  Ghost? 

See  Matt  xii.  31,  32;  Mark  iiL  29,  30;  Heb.  vi.  4-6;  x.  26,  27; 
1  Jolm  V.  16. 

These  passa^s  appear  to  teach  that  this  sin  consists  in  the 
^Xialicious  rejection  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  the  testimony 
^^f  the  Holy  Ghost  a^inst  evidence  and  conviction.    It  is  called 
tke  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  because  he  is  immediately  pres- 
ent in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  his  testimony  and  influence 
i«  directly  rejected  and  contemptuously  resisted.     It  is  unpar- 
donable, not  because  its  guilt  transcends  the  merit  of  Christ, 
or  the  state  of  the  sinner  transcends  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  because  it  consists  in  the  final  rejection  of 
these,  and  because  at  this  limit  God  has  sovereignly  staid  his 
grace. 

24  What  cure  the  main  positions  involved  in  the  Pdagian  doe- 
trine  of  original  sin? 
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The  system  called  Pelagian  originated  with  Pelagins  in  his 
controversies  with  St.  Augustine  in  the  beginninff  oi  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  afterwards  completely  developea  by  the  disci- 
ples of  Faustus  and  Laelius  Socmus  in  the  sixteentn  century, 
IS  embodied  in  the  Eacovian  Catechism,  and  prevails  amon^ 
the  English  and  American  Unitarians  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

It  embraces  the  following  points  :  1st.  Adam's  sin  affected 
himself  alone.  2d.  Infants  are  bom  in  the  same  moral  state 
in  which  Adam  was  created.  3d.  Every  man  possesses  plenary 
ability  to  sin  or  to  repent  and  obey  whenever  he  wilL  4th.  Ee- 
sponsibility  is  in  exact  proportion  to  ability;  and  God's  demands 
are  adjusted  to  the  various  capacities  (moral  as  well  as  consti- 
tutional) and  circumstances  of  men. 

25.  WhjJt  are  the  main  positions  involved  in  the  Semipdagian 
doctrine? 

According  to  the  critical  estimate  of  Wiggers  in  his  "  Hist 
Present,  of  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism, '  Pelagianism  re- 
gards man  as  morally  and  spiritually  well.  Semipelagianism 
regards  him  as  sick.     Augustinianism  re^rds  him  as  dead. 

The  current  positions  of  Semipelagianism  during  the  middle 
aj^es  were — 1st.  Denial  of  the  imputation  of  the  gtmt  of  Adam's 
sm.  2d.  Acknowledgment  of  a  morbid  condition  of  man's  moral 
nature  from  birth  by  inheritance  from  Adam.  3d.  Which  mor- 
bid  condition  is  not  itself  sin  but  the  certain  cause  of  sin.  4tfa. 
It  involves  the  moral  powers  of  the  soul  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  man  can  fulfil  the  requirements  either  of  the  law  or  of  the 
gospel  without  divine  assistance.  Man,  however,  has  the  power 
to  begin  to  act  aright,  when  God  seeing  his  effort,  and  knowing 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  finiitless,  gives  him  the  gracious  help 
he  needs. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  "  Synergism "  of 
Melanchthon  amount  practically  to  very  much  the  same  thing 
with  the  statements  lust  made.  The  main  difference  is  that 
the  Semipelagians  held  that  man  can  and  must  begin  the  work 
of  repentance  and  obedience  when  God  instantly  co-operates 
with  nim.  While  the  Arminians  and  Synergists  held  that  man 
is  so  far  depraved  that  he  needs  grace  to  dispose  and  enable 
him  to  begin  as  well  as  to  continue  and  to  succeed  in  the  work, 
but  that  all  men  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  the  same  common 
grace  acting  upon  them,  which  grace  effects  nothing  until  the 
man  voluntarily  co-operates  with  it,  when  it  becomes  effica- 
cious through  that  co-operation. 

The  Greek  Church,  which  occupies  the  same  general  posi- 
tion as  to  original  sin  and  grace,  holds — Ist  Onginal  sm  is 
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not  voluntary  and  therefore  not  true  sin.  2A  The  influence 
of  Adam  extends  only  to  the  sensuous,  and  not  to  the  rational 
nor  moral  nature  of  nis  descendants,  and  hence  it  extends  to 
their  will  only  through  the  sensuous  nature.  3d.  Infants  are 
guiltless  because  they  possess  only  a  physical  propagated  na- 
ture. 4th.  The  human  will  takes  the  minative  m  regeneration 
but  needs  divine  assistance.  This  is  Semipelagianism.  While 
the  corresponding  Arminian  position  is  that  grace  takes  the  in- 
itiative in  regeneration  but  depends  for  its  eflect  upon  human 
coK)peration. 

26.  What  is  the  New  Haven  view  on  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  the  prince  of 
American  new  school  theology,  taught  that  sin  consists  solely 
in  acts  of  the  wilL    That  "  original  sin  is  man's  own  act,  con- 
sisting in  a  free  choice  of  some  object  rather  than  God  as  his 
chief  good."    He  includes  in  this  definition  the  permanent  gov- 
erning preference  of  the  wiU,  which  determines  special  and 
transient  acts  of  choice;  which  preference  is  formed  by  each 
human  bein^  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  moral  agent,  and  is  uni- 
formly a  preference  of  some  lesser  good  in  place  of  God.    He 
mainteiins  also  that  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  condition  in 
irhich  it  comes  into  being,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  is 
the  oocasicTij  not  the  caitse,  of  all  men  invariably  making  a 
Wrong  moral  preference,  and  consequently  ori^nal  sin  is  6y 
nature  in  the  sense  that  the  will  enacts  it  freely  though  uni- 
Ibrmly  as  occasioned  by  nature,  yet  that  the  nature  itself^  or 
its  innerent  tendency  to  occasion  sin,  is  not  itself  sin,  or  ill- 
reserving. — See  "  Concio  ad  Clerum,"  New  Haven,  1828,  and 
rey's  Review  thereof 


27.  WhcU  is  the  Romish  doctrine  as  to  the  change  effected  in  the 
"^nnoraL  nature  of  man  by  the/aU? 

See  below  the  public  statements  of  the  various  churches. 

28.  Whai  distinction  do  the  Romanists  make  hetioeen  mortal  and 
"^jemal  sins? 

By  mortal  sins  they  mean  those  that  turn  away  the  soul 

fcom  God,  and  forfeit  baptismal  grace.     By  venial  sine  they 

xnean  those  which  only  impede  the  course  of  the  soul  to  God. 

See  below  Bellarmin,  quoted  under  "Authoritative  Statement 

of  Church  Doctrine,"  etc. 

The  objections  are — 1st  This  distinction  is  never  made  in 
the  Scriptures.  2d.  Except  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  every 
sin  is  mortal. — James  ii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  10. 
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stnpidity,  b^^  which  man  is  rendered  ntterlv  incapable  of  all  things 
divine  or  flpiritnaL  .  .  .  3d.  Moreover  that  original  sin  in  human 
oatore  does  not  only  involve  the  total  loss  and  absence  of  all  good  in 
matters  spiritual  and  pertaining  to  God;  but  that  also  in  the  place  of  the 
lost  likeness  to  Gk>d  there  is  in  man  an  inward,  most  evil,  profound  (like 
an  abyss),  inscrutable,  and  inefEable  corruption  of  the  whole  nature  and 
of  all  the  powers,  and  primarily  in  the  principle  and  superior  faculties 
of  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  intellect,  heart,  and  wilL 

/&.,  p.  645. — "But  although  this  original  sin  infects  and  corrupts  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  as  a  kmd  of  spiritual  poison  and  leprosy  (as  Dr. 
Lather  says),  so  that  now  in  our  corrupted  nature  it  is  not  possible  to 
show  to  the  eye  these  two  apart,  the  nature  alone,  or  the  originskl  sin 
akme;  nevertheless  that  corrupt  nature,  or  substance  of  the  corrupt  man, 
the  body  and  soul,  or  the  man  himself  as  created  by  Gk)d  in  whom  the 
original  sin  dwells,  is  not  one  and  the  same  with  that  original  sin  which 
dwells  in  the  nature  or  essence  of  man  and  corrupts  it;  just  as  in  the 
body  of  a  leper,  the  leprous  body  and  the  leprosy  itself,  which  is  in 
the  body,  is  not  one  and  the  same. 

TRbfobmkd  Dootbinb.  —  **B€lgic  Confession,"  Art.  15.  —  "(Peccatum 
origiiiis)  is  that  corruption  of  the  whole  nature  and  that  hereditary  vice, 
bj  which  even  themselves  in  their  mothers'  wombs  are  polluted,  and 
iniich,  as  a  root,  produces  every  kind  of  sin  in  man,  and  is  therefore 
so  base  and  execrable  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  that  it  suffices  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  human  race." 

"QaBic  Gonf.,*^  Art.  11. — "We  believe  that  this  vice  (originis)  is  true 
sbiy  which  makes  all  and  every  man,  not  even  excepting  little  infants, 
hitherto  hiding  in  the  womb  of  their  mothers,  deserving  (reos)  before 
Gh>d  of  eternal  death. " 

"Thiriv-nine  Articles  of  Ch.  o/Eng,,"  Art.  9.—"  (Original  or  birth  sin) 
is  the  isam  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is 
engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam;  whereby  man  is  venr  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evU,  so 
that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore  in  every 
person  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  Ood's  wrath  and  damnation." 

Bbiconstrant  DocTBiNB. — *Mdo/.  Conf,  Remonstrant.,  p.  84. — "*They 
(the  Bemonstrants]  do  not  regara  original  sin  as  sin  properly  so  called, 
nor  as  an  evil  whicn  as  a  penalty,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  passes 
over  from  Adam  upon  his  posterity,  but  as  an  evil,  infirmity,  or  vice,  or 
whatever  name  it  may  be  designated  by,  which  is  propagated  from  Adam, 
deprived  of  original  righteousness,  to  his  posterity. 

Idmborch  '*Theol  Christ.,"  iii.  3,  4.— "We  confess  also  that  infants 
«re  bom  less  pure  thui  Adam  was  created,  and  with  a  certain  propensi^ 
to  sinning,  but  this  they  receive  not  so  much  from  Adam,  as  from  their 
immediate  parents,  since  if  it  were  from  Adam,  it  ought  to  be  e<]^ual  in 
aU  men.  ^ut  now  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unequal,  and  ordinarily 
cdifldnm  are  inclined  to  the  sins  of  their  parents. 

BooiNiAN  DoGTBiNE. — '^Rocovion  Coiechism,"  ID.  294. — "And  the  fall 
of  Adun,  since  it  was  one  act^  could  not  have  had  the  power  of  corrupt- 
ing the  nature  of  Adam  himself,  much  less  that  of  his  posterity.  We  do 
not  deny,  however,  that  from  the  constant  habit  of  sinning,  the  nature 
of  man  has  become  infected  with  a  certain  fall  and  excessive  proclivity 
to  sinning.    But  we  deny  that  this  is  per  se  sin,  or  of  that  nature.^' 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

INABILITY. 

1.  State  the  three  main  elements  involved  in  the  consequences 
entailed  by  the  sin  of  Adam  vpon  his  posterity. 

These  are — Ist.  The  guilt,  or  just  penal  responsibilit]^  of 
Adam's  first  sin  or  apostatizing  act,  wnich  is  imputed  or  iudi- 
cially  charged  upon  nis  descendants,  whereby  every  child  is 
bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  antenatal  forfeiture  or  con- 
demnation. 2d.  The  entire  depravity  of  our  nature,  involving 
a  sinful  innate  disposition  inevitably  leading  to  actual  tarans- 
gression.  3d.  The  entire  inability  of  the  soul  to  change  its  own 
nature,  or  to  do  any  thing  spiritually  good  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  law. 

2.  What  three  great  types  of  doctrine  on  the  svbject  of  human 
ability  tofvlfil  the  law  of  God  have  always  coexisted  in  the  church? 

1st.  Pelagian. — (a.)  Moral  character  can  be  predicated  only 
of  volitions.  (6.)  Ability  is  always  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility, (^c.)  Hence  every  man  has  always  plenary  power  to  do 
all  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do.  {d.)  Hence  the  human  will  alone» 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  interierence  of  any  internal  influence 
from  God,  must  decide  human  character  and  destiny.  The 
only  divine  influence  needed  by  man  or  consistent  with  his 
character  as  a  self-determined  agent  is  an  external,  providen- 
tial, and  educational  one. 

2d.  Semipelagian. — (a.)  Man's  nature  has  been  so  far  weak- 
ened by  the  fall  that  it  can  not  act  aright  in  spiritual  matters 
without  divine  assistance.  ^6.  J  This  weakened  moral  state 
which  infants  inherit  from  tneir  parents  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
but  not  itself  sin  in  the  sense  of  deserving  the  wrath  of  Grod. 
(c.)  Man  must  strive  to  do  his  whole  duty,  when  God  meets 
him  with  co-operative  grace,  and  renders  his  efforts  successful 
(d.)  Man  is  not  responsible  for  the  sins  he  commits  until  after 
he  has  enjoyed  ana  abused  the  influences  of  grace. 
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3cL  Augustimart. — ^Which  was  adopted  by  all  the  original 
Protestant  Churches,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  (a.)  Man  is  by 
nature  so  entirely  depraved  in  his  moral  nature  as  to  be  totally 
unable  to  do  any  thing  spiritually  good,  or  in  any  degree  to 
begin  or  to  dispose  himself  thereto.  (6.)  That  even  under  the 
exciting  and  suasory  influences  of  divine  ^ace  the  will  of  man 
is  totally  unable  to  act  aright  in  co-operation  with  grace,  imtil 
after  the  will  itself  is  by  the  energy  of  grace  radicafiy  and  per- 
manently renewed,  (c)  Even  after  the  renewal  of  the  wiU  it 
ever  continues  dependent  upon  divine  grace,  to  prompt,  direct, 
and  enable  it  in  the  performance  of  every  good  work. 

3.  How  does  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  toords  **  Liberty "  and 
^^ Ability''  in  this  connection,  among  the  early  differ  from  thaJt  of  the 
later  Protestant  writers  ? 

The  early  writers  often  use  the  torm  "  liberty  "  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  now  use  the  term  "  ability,"  and  deny  that  man 
rince  the  fall  poeeeases  any  "Uberty"  of  wiU  with  respect  to 
divine  thmgs. 

While  modem  theologians  hold  precisely  the  same  doctrine 
entertained  by  these  early  writers,  they  now  think  it  more  judi- 
cious to  distinguish  between  the  two  terms  in  their  constant 
use.  By  "  liberty  "  is  meant  the  inalienable  property  of  a  free 
^ent,  good  or  bad,  to  exercise  volitions  as  he  pleases;  that  is, 
according  to  the  prevailing  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  his 
souL  By  "ability,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  power  of 
a  depraved  human  soul,  naturally  indisposed  to  spiritual  good, 
to  change  its  governing  tendencies  or  oispositions  by  means  of 
any  vohtion,  however  strenuous,  or  to  obey  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  absence  of  all  holy  dispositions.  The  perma- 
nent affections  of  the  soul  govern  the  volitions,  but  the  voli- 
tions can  not  alter  the  affections.  And  when  we  say  that  no 
man  since  the  fall  has  any  ability  to  render  that  spiritual  obe- 
dience which  the  law  demands,  we  mean  (a)  that  the  radical 
moral  dispositions  of  every  man  is  opposed  to  that  obedience, 
and  (6)  man  has  absolutely  no  abiufy  to  change  them  or  (c) 
to  exercise  volitions  contrary  to  them. 

4.  State  the  orthodox  doctrine  both  negatively  and  positively. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  does  not  teach — 1st.  That  man  by  the 
fiill  has  lost  any  of  his  constitutional  faculties  necessarv  to  con- 
stitute him  a  responsible  moral  agent.  These  are  (a)  reason, 
(b)  conscience,  (c)  free  will.  Man  possesses  all  of  these  in  ex- 
ercise. He  has  power  to  know  the  truth ;  he  recognizes  and 
feels  moral  distinctions  and  obligations;  his  affections  and  ten- 
dencies and  habite  of  action  are  spontaneous;  in  all  his  voli- 
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5th.  This  inability  is  purely  moral,  because  while  every  re« 
sponsible  man  possesses  all  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  facul- 
ties requisite  for  right  action,  the  moral  staJie  of  his  faculties 
is  such  that  right  action  is  impossible.  Its  eaaenae  is  in  the 
inability  of  the  soul  to  know,  love,  or  choose  spiritual  good,  and 
its  ground  exists  in  that  moral  corruption  of  soul  whereby  it  is 
blind,  insensible,  and  totally  averse  to  all  that  is  spiritually 
good. 

6.  What  is  the  history  and  valve  of  the  farruyus  distinction  be- 
tureen  natural  and  moral  ability  ? 

This  distinction  was  first  explicitly  presented  in  this  form 
by  John  Cameron,  born  in  Glasgow,  1580,  Prof  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  in  Saumur,  France,  1618,  died  1625. 

President  Edwards  in  his  great  work  "  On  the  Will,"  Pt  I., 
Sec.  4,  adopts  the  same  terms,  affirming  that  men  since  the  fall 
have  natural  ability  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them,  but  are 
destitute  of  moral  ability  to  do  so.  By  natural  ability  he  meant 
the  possession  by  every  responsible  free  agent,  as  the  condition 
of  his  responsibib'ty,  of  all  tne  constitutional  faculties  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  obey  God's  law.  By  m/xral  ability  he  meant 
that  inherent  moral  state  of  those  faculties,  that  righteous  dis- 
position of  heart,  requisite  to  the  performance  of  those  duties. 

As  thus  stated,  and  as  President  Edwards  held  and  used  it, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  validity  and  importance  of  this 
distinction.  The  same  principle  is  explicitly  recognized  in  the 
statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  eiven  above.  Questions  4 
and  5.  Nevertheless  we  seriously  object  to  the  phraseology 
used,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  This  phraseology  has  no  warrant  in  the  analogjr  of 
Scripture.  They  never  say  that  man  has  one  kind  of  ability 
but  nas  not  another.  They  everywhere  consistently  teach  that 
man  is  not  able  to  do  what  is  required  of  him.  They  never 
teach  that  he  is  able  in  any  sense. 

2d.  It  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Creed  Statements  of 
any  one  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

3d.  It  is  essentially  ambiguoua  It  has  been  often  used  to 
express,  sometimes  to  cover,  Semipela^an  error.  It  is  naturally 
misleading  and  confusing  when  addressed  to  the  struggling 
sinner.  This  language  assures  him  that  he  is  able  in  a  certain 
sense,  when  it  is  only  true  that  he  possesses  some  of  the  essential 
prerequisites  of  ability.  Ability  begins  only  after  aU  its  essen- 
tial conditions  are  present.  To  say  that  a  dead  bird  has  mus- 
cular ability  to  fly,  and  only  lacks  vital  ability,  is  trifling  with 
words.  The  truth  is,  the  sinner  is  absolutely  unable  because  of 
a  moral  deficiency.     It  is  right  enough  to  say  that  his  inability 
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power,  and  that  all  ability  he  may  ever  have  even  to  co-operate 
with  the  grace  that  saves  him,  must  be  consequent  upon  that 
change. 

10.  Prove  the  same/rom  experimoe, 

1st  From  the  experience  of  every  convinced  sinner.  All 
genuine  conviction  of  sin  embraces  these  two  elements :  (a.)  A 
thorough  conviction  of  responsibility  and  guilt,  justifying  God 
and  prostrating  self  before  him  in  confession  and  absolute  self- 
emptyinff.  (ft. )  A  thorough  conviction  of  our  own  moral  impo- 
tence and  dependence  as  much  upon  divine  grace  to  enable  ua, 
as  upon  Christ's  merits  to  justify  us.  A  sinner  must  in  both 
senses,  i.  e.,  as  to  ^uilt  and  as  to  helplessness,  be  brought  into 
a  state  of  utter  self-despair,  or  he  can  not  be  brought  to  Christ 

2d.  From  the  experience  of  every  true  Christian.  His  most 
intimate  conviction  is  (a.)  that  he  was  absolutely  helpless  and 
that  he  was  saved  by  a  divine  intervention,  ah  extra,  (ft.)  That 
his  present  degree  of  spiritual  strength  is  sustained  solely  by 
the  constant  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he 
lives  spiritually  only  as  he  clings  close  to  Christ 

3A*^From  the  liiversal  experience  of  the  human  family. 
We  argue  that  man  is  absolutely  destitute  of  spiritual  ability, 
because  there  has  never  been  discovered  a  single  example  of 
a  mere  man  who  has  exercised  it  since  the  foundation  of  the 
eartL 

11.  State  and  refute  the  objection  brought  against  our  doctrine 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  "  abuity  is  the  meamire  of  responsibility.'' 

The  maxim  that  "  ability  is  the  measure  of  responsibilitv" 
is  undoubtedly  true  under  some  conditions  and  false  under 
others.  The  mistake  which  utterly  vitiates  the  above  cited 
objection  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  inability,  consists  in  a 
fiolure  to  discriminate  between  the  conditions  under  which  the 
maxim  is  true,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  false. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  and  one  not  denied  by  any  party, 
that  an  inability  which  consists  either  (a)  in  the  absence  of  the 
faculties  absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  dutv, 
or  (6)  in  the  absence  of  an  opportunity  to  use  them,  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  moral  responsibility  in  the  case.  If  a  man 
has  not  eyes,  or  if  having  them  he  is  unavoidably  destitute  of 
Ught,  he  can  not  be  morally  bound  to  see.  So,  likewise,  if  a 
man  is  destitute  of  intellect,  or  of  natural  conscience,  or  of  any 
of  the  constitutional  faculties  essential  to  moral  agency,  he  can 
not  be  responsible  for  acting  as  a  moral  a^ent. 

And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  irresponsibility  arises 
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solely  from  the  bare  fact  of  the  inability.  It  matters  not  at  all 
in  this  respect  whether  the  inability  be  self-induced  or  not,  if 
only  it  be  a  real  incapacity.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  has 
put  out  his  own  eyes  in  order  to  avoid  the  draft,  may  be 
iustly  held  responsible  for  thai  act,  but  he  can  never  more  be 
held  responsible  for  seeing,  i.  c,  for  using  eyes  that  he  does 
not  possess. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  evident  that  when  the  ina- 
bility consists  solely  in  the  want  of  the  proper  dispositions  and 
affections,  instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  responsibiliir^  it 
is  the  very  ground  and  reason  of  just  condemnation.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  nor  more  universally  confessed,  than  that  the 
affections  and  dispositions  are  (1.)  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will.  They  can  no  more  be  changed  than  our  stature  by  a 
mere  volition.     (2.  J  Yet  we  are  responsible  for  them. 

Those  who  mamtain  that  responsibility  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited by  ability  must  consequently  hold  either  (1)  that  eveiy 
man,  however  degraded,  is  able  by  a  volition  at  once  to  conform 
himself  to  the  highest  standard  of  virtue,  which  is  absurd;  or 
(2)  that  the  stan&rd  of  moral  obligation  is  lowered  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  a  man  sins,  and  by  sin  loses  the  capacity 
for  obedience,  t.  e.,  that  moral  obligation  decreases  as  guilt  in- 
creases, or  in  other  words  that  God's  rights  decrease  as  our 
rebellion  against  him  increases.  Which  is  also  absurd.  For  the 
principle  obviously  vacates  law  altogether,  making  both  its  pre- 
cept and  penalty  void,  since  the  sinner  carries  the  law  down 
with  himself.  It  takes  the  law  out  of  God's  hands,  and  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  sinner,  who  always  determines  the  extent 
of  its  requirements  by  the  extent  of  his  own  apostasy. 

12.  Prove  that  men  are  reaponsitHefor  their  affedicmaJ* 

1st  The  whole  volume  of  Scripture  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
God  requires  men  to  possess  right  affections,  and  that  he  judges 
and  treats  men  according  to  tneir  affections.  Christ  declares 
(Matt.  xxii.  37-40)  that  the  whole  moral  law  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  these  two  commandments,  to  love  God  with 
the  whole  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  "On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  But 
"  love ''  is  an  affection  not  a  volition,  nor  is  it  imder  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  volitions. 

2d.  It  is  the  instinctive  judgment  of  all  men  that  moral  dis- 
positions and  affections  are  intrinsically  either  good  or  evil, 
and  worthy  in  every  case  according  to  their  character,  and 
irrespective  of  their  origin  of  praise  or  blame.     Some  affections 

*  Dr.  Oharles  Hodge's  ''Lectures.'* 
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indeed  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent  and  become  right 
or  wrong  only  when  adopted  bjr  the  will  as  a  principle  of  actTon 
in  preference  to  other  competmg  principles,  e.  g.^  the  affection 
of  self-love.  But  there  are  other  affections  which  are  intrin- 
sicallj  good,  like  love  to  God  and  disinterested  benevolence 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and  others  which  are  intrinsically 
evil,  like  malice  or  distrust  of  God,  without  any  consideration 
of  llieir  origin. — ^Rom.  viL  14-23.  Every  volition  derives  all 
its  moral  quality  from  the  quality  of  the  affection  that  prompts 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  quality  of  the  affection 
is  original,  and  independent,  and  absolute. 

3a  The  Scriptures  and  universal  Christian  experience  teach 
that  the  common  condition  of  man  is  one  at  once  morally  im- 
potent and  responsible.    Hence  the  two  can  not  be  inconsistent. 

13.  Hovo  can  mavHa  inability  he  reconciled  vnth  the  commands, 
promiaesj  and  threatenings  of  Cfod? 

God  righteously  deals  with  the  sinner  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  bis  responsibility,  and  not  according  te  the  measure  of 
his  sinful  inability.     It  would  have  been  a  compromise  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  God  te  have  lowered  his  demands  in  pro- 
Sjrtion  to  man's  sin.     Besides,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
od  makes  use  of  his  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings, 
^u  gracious  means,  imder  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  te  enlighten 
^he  minds,  quicken  the  consciences,  and  to  sanctify  the  hearte 
f  men. 


14  How  can  mxirCs  inability  be  shotvn  to  he  consistent  toith  the 
m  aiionalnse  of  means? 

The  eflBciency  of  all  means  lies  in  the  power  of  God,  and  not 
the  ability  of  man.  God  has  established  a  connection  be- 
tween certain  means  and  the  ends  desired;  he  has  commanded 
to  use  them,  and  has  promised  to  bless  them ;  and  human 
experience  has  proved  God's  faithfulness  to  his  engagements, 
md  the  instrumental  connection  between  the  means  and  the 
md. 

15.  Show  thai  the  legitimate  practical  effect  of  this  doctrine  is 
'niot  to  lead  sinners  to  procrastinate. 

It  obviously  and  rightly  tends  to  extinguish  the/obe  hopes 
of  every  sinner,  and  to  paralyze  their  efforts  to  extricate  them- 
selves in  the  exercise  oi  their  own  strength,  or  in  reliance  upon 
their  own  resources.  But  both  reason  and  experience  assure 
ns  that  the  natural  and  actual  effect  of  this  great  tinith  is — 
let  To  humble  the  soul  and  flU  it  with  self-despair.     2d.  To 
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shut  it  up  to  immediate  and  unreserved  reliance  upon  the  boy- 
ereign  ^race  of  God  in  Christ,  the  only  ^ound  of  possible  hope 
remainme.  3d.  Subsequent  to  conversion  this  truth  leads  the 
soul  of  the  Christian  to  habitual  self-distrust,  dilijg;ence,  and 
watchftilness,  and  to  habitual  confidence  in  ana  gratitade 
towards  God. 


Thb  AuTHOBrrATivE  Statements  of  the  Vabious  Chubohss. 

BomsH  DocTBiNE. — "  Council  of  TVen/,"  Sess,  6,  can.  7. — "If  any  one 

shall  Bay,  that  all  the  works  performed  before  justification,  on  wfaatso- 

ever  principle  they  are  done,  are  truly  sins,  and  merit  the  wrath  of  God 

.    .     .     .    anathema  sit"    See  further  under  the  heads  of  "  Original 

Sin'*  and  << Effectual  Calling." 

LxTTHEBAN  DocTBiNE. — ^*Ang,  Conf.,"  p.  15. — "Human  will  possesses 
a  certain  ability  (libertatem)  for  effecting  civil  righteousness,  and  for 
choosing  things  apparent  to  the  senses.  But,  without  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  has  not  the  power  of  effecting  the  righteousness  of  God,  or  spiritual 
righteousness,  because  the  animal  man  does  not  i>erceiYe  those  thingi 
which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

'*Formtda  Concordice,*'  p.  579. — "Therefore  we  believe  that  as  maoh 
as  the  power  is  wanting  to  a  corpse  to  revive  itself,  and  restore  to  itself 
corporctfd  life,  by  so  much  is  all  and  every  fo^ulty  wanting  to  a  man, 
who  by  reason  of  sin  is  spiritually  dead,  of  recalling  himself  to  spiritual 
life."  /&.,  p.  656. — "  We  believe  that  the  intellect,  hearty  and  wul  of  an 
unrenewed  man  are  altogether  unable,  in  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and 
of  their  own  proper  natural  vigor,  to  understand,  to  believe,  to  embrace, 
to  think,  to  will,  to  commence,  to  i>erfect,  to  transact,  to  operate,  or 
to  co-operate  any  thing. " 

BsFOBMED  DoGTBiNE. — *  *  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  o/EngUmd^** 
Art.  10. — '*  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  such,  that  he 
can  not  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good 
works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God  :  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to 
do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  mav  have  a  good-will,  and  work- 
ing with  us  when  we  have  that  good- will. 

**Conf,  Helvetica  Posterior." — "In  the  unrenewed  man  there  is  no 
free-will  for  good,  and  no  strength  for  performing  that  which  is  good. 
.  .  .  .  i^o  one  denies  that  in  external  things  the  renewed  aaoa  the 
unrenewed  alike  have  free-will;  for  man  has  this  constitution  in  common 
with  the  other  animals,  that  some  things  he  wills,  and  some  things  be  wills 
not.  .  .  .  We  condemn  on  this  subject  the  Manicheans,  who  deny 
that  evil  originated  in  the  exercise  of  a  free-will  by  a  ffood  man.  We 
also  condemn  the  Pelagians,  who  say  that  even  the  bad  man  possesses 
sufBicient  free-will  for  performing  the  good  commanded." 

"Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,"  Can.  22.— "We  hold  therefore  thai 
thev  speak  with  too  little  accuracy  and  not  without  danger,  who  call  this 
inabihty  to  believe  moral  inability,  and  do  not  hold  it  to  be  naharcd^  add- 
ing that  man  in  whatever  condition  he  may  be  placed  is  able  to  believe 
if  he  will,  and  that  faith  in  some  way  or  other,  indeed,  is  self -originated; 
and  yet  the  Apostle  most  distinctly  cfdls  it  the  gift  of  God  "  (Eph.  ii.  8). 

"Articles  of  Synod  of  Borf, "  Chap.  iii.  Art.  3. — "All  men  are  oonceiyed 
in  sin,  and  bom  children  of  wrath,  indisposed  to  all  saving  good,  pre- 
pense to  evU,  dead  in  sins  and  the  edaves  of  sin,  and  without  the  grace  of 
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the  re«;en6ratiiig  Hol^  Spirit  they  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  return 
to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved  nature,  or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the 
correction  of  it'* 

** Confession  o/Faith^'*  Chap.  ix.  J  3.  —"Man,  by  his  fall  and  state  of 
rin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  abiliir  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompany- 
ing salvation ;  so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that 
good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able,  by  his  own  strength,  to  convert  him- 
self, or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto." 

Bkiconstrant  Docthinb. — Limborch,  **  Theol,  Christ.,**  Lib.  4,  ch. 
14.  2  21. — *'The  grace  of  Qod  is  the  primary  cause  of  faith,  without 
which  a  man  is  not  able  rightly  to  use  his  free-wilL  .  .  .  Therefore 
free-will  co-operates  with  grace,  otherwise  the  obedience  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  man  would  have  no  place.  .  .  .  Grace  is  not  the  sole 
cause,  although  it  is  the  primary  cause  of  salvation,  •  .  for  the  co-op- 
eration itself  of  the  free-will  with  grace  is  of  grace  as  a  primary  cause  : 
for  unless  the  free-wiU  had  been  excited  bv  prevenient  grace  it  would 
not  have  been  able  to  co-operate  with  grace. 

SoGDiiAN  DooTBENE. — **Bacovi€m  Catechism^**  Ques.  422. — **Is  not 
free-will  placed  in  our  power  so  that  we  may  obey  God  ?  Surely, 
because  it  is  certain  that  the  first  man  was  so  constituted  by  God  that 
he  was  endowed  with  free-will.  Nor  truly  has  any  cause  supervened 
why  Gk>d  should  have  deprived  man  of  that  free-will  subsequentiy  to 
hii  falL" 


CHAPTER    XXL 

IMPUTATION  OF  ADAM'S  FIRST  SIN. 

1.  Oive  a  summary  statement  of  the  /ads  already  proved  /rani 
Scripture,  consciousness,  and  observation,  and  generoRy  acknowlr 
edged  in  all  Greeds  0/  the  Protestant  Churches,  as  to  mairis  moral 
and  spiritual  condition/rom  birth  and  by  nature. 

Ist.  All  men,  without  exception,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as 
they  enter  upon  moral  agency.  2A  They  are  all  bom  with 
an  antecedent  and  prevailing  tendency  in  their  nature  to  sin. 
3d.  This  innate  tendency  is  itself  sin  m  the  strictest  sense.  It 
is  inherently  ill-deserving  as  well  as  polluting  and  destruc- 
tive, and  without  any  re&ence  to  its  origin  in  Adam,  it  fully 

deserves  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  except  when  expiated  by 
the  blood     '•'-'•••'  •  •• *^ 

dent 

essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  .dispositi< 

not  in  their  cause  but  their  nature."    4th.  Men  are,  therefore, 

by  nature,  totally  averse  to  all  good  and  unable  of  themselves 

to  reverse  the  evil  tendency  inherent  in  their  nature  and  to 

choose  good  in  preference  to  evil     5th.   Consequently  they 

are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  their  character  formed  and 

their  evil  destiny  fixed  antecedent  to  any  personal  action  of 

their  own. 

2.  Show  that  the  real  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  toays  of  Chd  to 
man  lies  in  these  unquestionable  facts;  and/urther,  that  recognition 
0/  these  /ads  in  their  integrity  is  o//ar  mme  doctrinal  importance 
than  any  account  0/  their  origin  can  possibly  be 

That  we  begin  to  exist,  antecedent  to  possible  personal 
agency,  with  a  nature  which  justly  condemns  us  and  infallibly 
predisposes  us  to  actual  sin,  is  an  amazing  mystery,  an  ineffable 
curse,  and  yet  a  certain  and  universal  fact.  No  possible  theory 
as  to  its  origin  can  aggravate  its  mystery  or  its  terrible  signin- 
cance.     We  do  not  claim  that  the  doctrine  of  our  responsibility 
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for  Adam's  apostatizing  act  is  without  grave  difficulties.  But 
we  do  maintain  (a)  that  it  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  (ft)  that 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  reason  and  to  our  moral  feelings  than 
any  other  solution  ever  ffiven. 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  full  recognition  of  these  facts 
is  of  far  more  doctrinal  and  practical  importance  than  any  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  or  occasion  can  be.  Our  views  as  to 
these  facts  must  at  once  determine  our  relation  to  God,  the 
entire  character  of  our  religious  experience,  and  our  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  sin  and  grace,  the  necessity  and  nature  of  re- 
demption, regeneration,  and  sanctification,  while  any  rationale 
of  these  facts  will  only  clear  and  enlarge  our  views  as  to  the 
consistency  of  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race  with  his 
own  perfections,  and  as  to  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  divine  plan  with  each  other. 

Hence  we  find — (1.)  That  these  facts  as  to  man's  innate 
sinfulness  are  much  more  prominently  and  frequently  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures  than  is  the  assertion  of  our  responsibility  for 
Adam's  act  of  apostasy.  (2.^  That  these  have  been  clearly 
defined  and  uniformly  agreea  upon  by  all  parties  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  while  with  respect  to  our  connec- 
tion with  Adam  there  has  prevailed  a  great  deal  of  vagueness 
and  contrariety  of  view. — rrincipal  Cunningham's  "Theo.  of 
the  Ref.,"  Essay  vii.,  1. 

3.  State  the  adf-evident  moral  princivles  which  must  he  certairdy 
presuvpoaed  in  every  inquiry  into  the  aealings  of  Ood  tvith  his  re- 
sponsute  creatures. 

(1.)  God  can  not  be  the  author  of  sin.  (2.)  We  must  not 
believe  that  he  could  consistently  with  his  own  perfections 
create  a  creature  de  novo  with  a  sinful  nature.  (3.)  The  per- 
fection of  righteousness,  not  bare  sovereignty,  is  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  all  God's  dealing.  The  error  that  the  volition  of 
God  determines  moral  distinctions,  was  for  opposite  reasons 
maintained  by  the  Supralapsarians  Twisse,  Gomar,  etc.,  and  by 
such  Arminians  as  Grotius,  the  one  to  show  that  God  might 
condemn  whom  he  pleased  irrespective  of  real  guilt,  and  the 
other  to  show  that  he  could  save  whom  he  pleased  irrespective 
of  a  real  atonement.  The  fundamental  truth,  however,  now 
admitted  by  all  Christians,  is  that  the  immutable  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God's  nature  constitute  the  absolute  standard  of  right, 
and  in  every  action  determine  his  will,  and  are  manifested  in 
an  his  work&  (4.)  It  is  a  heathen  notion,  adopted  by  natural- 
istic rationalists,  tnat  the  "order  of  nature,"  or  the  "nature  of 
things,"  or  "natural  law,"  is  a  real  agent  independent  of  God, 
limiting  his  freedom,  or  acting  with  him  as  an  independent 
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theists,  regard  it  as  incident  to  a  certain  stage  of  development 
and  the  appointed  means  of  higher  perfection. 

3A  Pelagians  and  RationaUsts,  denying  innate  corruption, 
refer  the  general  fact  that  actual  sin  occurs  as  soon  as  man 
emerges  into  free  agency  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  to  the 
influence  of  example,  etc. 

4tL  Others  refer  this  guilty  corruption  of  nature,  which  in- 
heres in  every  human  soul  from  birth,  to  an  actual  apostasy  of 
each  soul  committed  before  birth,  either  in  a  state  of  mdividual 

S re-existence,  as  Origen  and  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  in  his  "  Con- 
ict  of  Aees  "  teach;  or  as  transcendental  and  timeless,  as  Dr. 
Julius  Miuler  teaches  in  his  "  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  157.     This  is  evidently  a  pure  speculation,  unsupported 

S'  any  £eicts  of  consciousness  or  of  observation,  contradicted  by 
e  testimony  of  Scripture,  Eom.  v.  12,  and  Gen.  iii,  and  one 
which  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Church. 

6.  What  different  views  have  been  held  by  Christian  theologians 
who  admit  the  Adamic  origin  of  human  sin,  as  to  the  mode  of  Us 
propagation  from  Adam  to  his  descendants? 

This  is  obviously  a  question  of  very  inferior  importance  to 
the  moral  question  which  remains  to  be  discussed,  as  to  the 
grounds  in  right  and  justice  upon  which  God  directly  or  indi- 
rectly brings  this  curse  upon  all  men  at  birth.  Hence  it  is  a 
point  neither  explicitly  explained  in  Scripture,  nor  answered  in 
any  uniform  way  even  by  a  majority  of  tneologians. 

From  the  beginning,  orthodox  theologians  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  Traducianists  and  Creationists.  Tertullian  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  children  are  derived  from 
the  souls  of  their  parents  by  natural  generation.  Jerome  held 
that  each  soul  is  mdependently  created  by  God  at  birth.  Au- 
gustine hesitated  between  the  two  views.  The  majority  of 
Komish  theologians  have  been  Creationists,  the  majority  of  Lu- 
theran theologians,  and  New  England  theologians  since  Dr. 
Hopkins,  have  been  Traducianists.  Nearly  all  the  theologians 
of  tne  Reformed  church  have  been  Creationists. 

1st.  The  common  view  of  the  Traducianists  is  not  "that  soul 
is  begotten  from  soul,  nor  body  from  body,  but  the  whole  man 
from  the  whole  man." — D.  Parens,  Heidelberg  (1548-1622),  on 
Bom.  V.  12.  In  this  view  it  is  plain  that  the  corrupted  moral 
nature  of  our  first  parents  would  be  inevitably  transmitted  to 
all  their  descendants  by  natural  generation. 

2d.  The  doctrine  oi  pure  Kealism  is  that  humanity  is  a  sin- 
gle generic  spiritual  suostance  which  corrupted  itself  by  its 
own  voluntary  apostatising  act  in  Adam.  The  souls  of  indi- 
vidual men  are  not  separate  substances,  but  manifestations  of 
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this  single  generic  substance  through  their  several  bodily  or- 
ganizations. The  universal  soul  being  corrupt,  its  several  man- 
ifestations from  birth  are  corrupt  also. 

3d.  Those  who  hold  that  God  creates  each  soul  separately, 
have  generally  held  that  he  withholds  from  them  from  the  fint 
those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  which  all  spiritual  life 
in  the  creature  depends,  as  the  just  punishment  of  Adam's  sin, 
as  he  restores  this  life-giving  influence  in  consideration  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  to  the  elect  in  the  act  of  regeneration. 
Dr.  T.  Ridgely,  London  (1667-1734),  says  Vol.  I.,  np.  413,  414^ 
**  God  creates  the  souls  of  men  destitute  of  heavenly  gifts,  and 
supernatural  light,  and  that  justly,  because  Adam  lost  those 
gifts  for  himself  and  his  posterity." 

A  few  Creationists  have,  like  Lamp6,  Utrecht  (1683-1729), 
Tom.  I.,  p.  572,  taught  that  the  body  derived  from  the  parents 
"is  corrupted  by  inordinate  and  perverse  emotions  tnroufi^ 
sin,"  whicn  thus  commimicates  like  inordinate  afiections  to  me 
soul  placed  in  it  by  Grod.  This  latter  view  has  never  prevailed, 
since  sin  is  not  an  affection  of  matter,  and  can  belong  to  the 
body  only  ai^an  organ  of  the  soul.  Many  Creationists,  however, 
refer  the  propagation  of  habitual  sin  to  natural  generation,  in 
a  general  sense,  as  a  law  whereby  God  ordains  that  children 
shall  be  like  their  parents,  without  inquiring  at  all  as  to  the 
method.  So  De  Moor,  Cap.  XV.,  §  33,  and  "  Canons  of  Synod 
of  Dort." 

II.  Why,  on  what  Ground  op  Justice  and  Right,  has  God  entailed 
THIS  Curse  of  Antenatal  Forfeiture  upon  all  Huican  BEnras 
antecedent  to  Personal  Agency? 

7.  Whjii  is  the  Arminian  explanation  of  this  fad? 

1st.  They  admit  that  all  men  inherit  from  Adam  a  corrupt 
nature  predisposing  them  to  sin,  but  they  deny  that  this  innate 
condition  is  itself  properly  sin,  or  involves  guilt  or  desert  of 
punishment. 

2d.  They  affirm  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  justice  of 
God  to  allow  this  great  evil  to  come  upon  all  men  at  birth,  only 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  determined  to  introduce  an 
adequate  compensation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  impartially 
intended  for  all  men,  and  the  sufficient  influences  of  his  ^raoe 
which  all  men  experience,  and  which  restores  to  all  ability  to 
do  right,  and  therefore  ftiU  personal  responsibility.     Hence,  in- 
fants are  not  under  condemnation.     Condemnation  attaches  to- 
ne man  until  he  has  abused  his  gracious  ability.     In  the  eift 
of  Christ,  God  redresses  the  wrong  done  us  by  allowing  Adank. 
to  use  his  fallen  nature  as  the  medium  for  the  propagatioiv 
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of  sinful  children. — Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon,  "Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
April,  1862,  "Con£  Rem.,"  viL  3,  Limborch,  "TheoL  Christ," 
iii:,  3,  4,  5,  67. 

Wb  OBJBcrr  to  this  doctrine. — (1.)  That  our  condemnation  in 
Adam  is  of  jtistice^  and  our  redemption  in  Christ  of  Grace. 
(2.)  The  remedy  of  the  compensatory  system  is  not  applied  to 
many  heathen,  etc.  (3.)  The  view  is  inconsistent  witn  Script- 
ural doctrines  as  to  sin,  inability,  regeneration,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  What  has  been  the  prevalent  anstoer  given  by  New  England 
Theologians  since  the  days  of  Dr,  Hopkins  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins  taught  the  doctrine  of  divine  eflBciency  in  the 
production  of  sin.  This,  of  course,  dissolves  the  question  as  to 
the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  Adam's  descendants  into  the 
world  as  sinners,  since  he  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  sin.  Later 
New  England  divines  discard  the  doctrine  of  divine  eflBciency, 
but  they  agree  with  Hopkins  in  denying  imputation,  and  in 
referring  the  law  which  entails  the  corniption  of  Adam  upon 
each  of  nis  descendants  to  a  sovereign  divme  constitution. 

If  this  view,  while  acknowledging  that  this  divine  consti- 
tution is  infinitely  just  and  righteous,  simply  disclaims  cleai* 
Imowledge  of  its  groimds  and  reasons,  we  have  only  to  answer, 
"t^hat  whife  in  part  we  sympathize  with  it,  we  dare  not  refuse 
^he  partial  lignt  thrown  upon  the  problem  in  Scripture,  and 
^xhioited  below.    But  if  the  design  of  these  theologians  be  to 
^aBssert,  either  (1)  that  this  constitution  is  not  just,  or  (2)  that 
plod's  bare  will  makes  it  to  be  iust,  and  that  its  being  sovereign 
^^6  the  ground  of  its  being  righteous,  we  protest  against  it  as  a 
ievous  heresy. 


9.  What  is  the  orthodox  anstver  to  the  above- question  in  which 
Bomish  I/utheran  and  Beformed  Thedogians  as  a  body  concur  ? 

It  is  certain  that  while  there  has  been  diflference  of  opin- 
ion and  looseness  of  statement  as  to  the  grounds  of  our  just 
-^^mccountability  for  Adam's  first  sin,  the  whole  Church  has  always 
^^^regarded  our  loss  of  original  righteousness  and  innate  moral 
^^•corruption  to  be  a  just  and  righteous,  not  sovereign,  penal 
^^consequence  of  Adam's  apostatizmg  act.     This  is  the  doctrine, 
-^agreement  with  which  is  alike  accordant  with  Scripture,  honor- 
~^^g  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God  and  the  equity  of  his  moral 
.^ovemment,  and  conformable  to  historical  orthodoxy.     In  the 
<Z{>lanation  of  this  doctrine  the  orthodox  have  often  diflfered. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  God  as  a  just  judge  condemned  the 
^whole  race  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  condemnation  by 
Ood,  the  source  of  life,  involves  and  is  justly  followed  by  spir- 
itaal  and  moral  death. 

23 
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10.  Where  is  the/act  asserted  in  Scripture  that  Ood  condemned 
the  whoie  race  because  of  Adam's  apostasy  ? 

Eom.  V.  17-19. — "For  if  bv  one  man*8  offence  death  reigned 
by  one ; "  "  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation ; "  "  For  as  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience many  were  made  sinners." 

11.  SJiow  that  in  this  doctrine  the  whole  Church  has  concurred? 

The  sin  of  Adam  was  an  act  of  apostasy.  The  spiritual 
desertion-  and  consequent  spiritual  corruption  which  immedi- 
ately occurred  in  his  personal  experience  (the  very  penalty 
threatened)  was,  of  course,  a  just  penal  consequence  of  that 
act.  Augustine  said  (**De  Nupt.  et  Concup."  II.  xxxiv.) — 
"Nothing  remains  but  to  conclude  that  in  that  first  man  all  are 
understood  to  have  sinned,  because  all  were  in  him  when  he 
sinned;  whereby  sin  is  brought  in  with  birth,  and  not  removed 
save  by  tlie  new  birth." 

Dr.  G.  F.  Wig^ers,  the  learned  expounder  of  "  Augnsfinian- 
ism  and  Pelagianism,  from  the  Original  Sources,"  says  in  his 
statement  of  Augustine's  view  of  original  sin,  ch.  5,  division 
2,  §  2.  "  The  propagation  of  Adam's  sin  among  his  posterity 
is  a  punishment  of  the  same  sin.  The  corruption  of  human 
nature,  in  the  whole  race,  was  the  righteous  punishment  of 
the  transgression  of  the  first  man,  in  whom  all  men  already 
existed." 

The  "Council  of  Trent,"  Sess.  v.,  1  and  2,  says  that  "sin 
which  is  the  death  of  the  soul "  was  part  of  that  penaltv  which 
Adam  incurred  by  his  transgression,  and  whicn  is  tnerefore 
transmitted  to  his  descendants  as  well  as  inflicted  on  himseUl'* 

Bellarmin,  ^^'AmviS.  Grainy'*  iii.  1,  says,  "The  penalty  which 
properly  con-esponds  with  the  first  sin  is  the  forfeiture  of  oriff- 
mal  rightaousuess  and  of  those  supernatural  gifts  with  whicn 
God  had  furnished  our  nature." 

Luther  (in  Genes.  1,  p.  98,  cap.  5,)  says,  that  the  image  of 
Adam  in  which  Seth  was  begotten  "  included  original  sin,  and 
the  penalty  of  eternal  death  inflicted  because  of  the  sin  of 
Adam." 

Melanchthon  ("Explicatio  Symboli  Niceni.  Corp.  Refer./' 
xxiii.  403  and  583)  says,  "Adam  and  Eve  merited  guilt  and 
depravity  for  their  descendants." 

"  Formula  Concordioe,"  p.  639  and  p.  643,  Hase  ed. — "  Espe- 
daily  since  by  the  seduction  of  Satan,  through  the  fidl,  by  the 
just  judgment  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  men,  concreated  or 
original  righteousness  was  lost  .  .  .  and  human  nature 
corrupted." 


.^1 
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"Apol.  Au^.  Conf.,"  p.  58. — "In  Genesis  the  penalty  im- 
posed  for  original  sin  is  described.  For  there  was  human 
nature  subjected  not  only  to  death  and  corporeal  evils,  but  also 
to  the  reign  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Defect  and  concupiscence 
are  both  penal  evils  and  sins." 

Quenstedt  (tl688),  "Ques.  Theo.  Did.,"  Pol.  I.,  994— "It 
was  not  simply  of  the  good  pleasure  or  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  but  of  the  highest  justice  and  equity,  that  the  sin, 
which  Adam  as  the  root  and  origin  of  the  whole  human  race 
committed,  should  be  imputed  to  us,  and  propagated  in  us  so 
as  to  constitute  us  guilty.  * 

Both  the  Second  Helvetic,  Ch.  8,  and  the  Gallic  Confessions, 
Art  9,  say  that  Adam,  "by  his  own  fault  (culpa)  became  sub- 
ject to  sm,  and  such  as  he  became  after  the  fall,  such  are  all 
who  were  propagated  bv  him,  they  being  subject  to  sin,  death, 
and  various  calamities.' 

Peter  Martyr,  Professor  at  Zurich  (1500-1561),  as  quoted  by 
Turretin  (Loco  ix.,  2,  9,  §  43),  says,  "Assuredly  there  is  no  one 
who  can  aoubt  that  original  sin  (inherent)  is  inflicted  upon  us 
in  revenge  and  punishment  of  the  first  fall." 

Calvin. — "  God  by  a  just  judgment  condemned  us  to  wrath 
in  Adam,  and  willed  us  to  be  bom  corrupt  on  account  of 
his  sin." 

Ursinus  (1534-1583),  friend  of  Melanchthon,  professor  at 
Heidelberg  and  author  of  the  "Heidelberg  Catechism,"  says 
(Quaest.  7,  pp.  40,  41),  "original  sin"  (inherent)  "passes  over" 
to  their  descendants,  "not  through  the  body,  nor  through  the 
soul,  but  through  the  impure  generation  of  the  whole  man,  on 
account  of  {jyropier)  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents,  on  account 
of  which,  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  while  he  creates  our  souls, 
at  the  same  time  deprives  them  of  the  original  rectitude  and 
gifts  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the  parents." 

L.  Danseus  (1530-1596). — "There  are  three  things  which 
constitute  a  man  guilty  before  God:  1.  The  sin  flowing  from 
this  that  we  have  all  sinned  in  the  first  man.  2.  Corruption, 
which  is  the  punishment  of  this  sin,  which  fell  upon  Adam 
and  upon  all  his  posterity.     3.  Actual  sins." 

Theodore  Beza  (^1519-1605),  on  Romans  xii.,  etc.  —  "As 
Adam,  by  the  commission  of  sin,  first  was  made  guilty  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  then,  as  bein^  gnilty,  underwent  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin  the  corruption  of  soul  and  body,  so  also  he 
transmitted  to  posterity  a  nature  in  the  first  place  guilty,  next, 
corrupted." 

J.  Arminius,  of  Leyden  (1560-1609). — "Whatever  punish- 
ment, therefore,  was  inflicted  on  our  first  parents,  has  gone 
down  through  and  now  rests  on  all  their  posterity;  so  that 
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all  are  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  being  obnoxious  to  con- 
demnation .  .  .  and  to  a  destitution  of  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,"  ''are  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  which 
penalty  is  usually  called  a  loss  of  the  divine  image,  and  orig- 
mal  sin." 

G.  J.  Vossius,  Leyden  (1577-1649),  "  Hist  Pelag.,"  Lb.  ii, 
1. — 1.  "The  Catholic  Church  has  always  thus  decided,  that  the 
fir^t  sin  is  imputed  to  all;  that  is,  that  its  effects  are,  according 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God,  tmnsmitted  to  all  the  children 
of  Adam  ...  on  account  whereof  we  are  bom  without 
original  righteousness." 

Synod  of  Dort  (1618). — "  Such  as  man  was  after  the  fall, 
such  children  also  he  begat,  ...  by  the  propagation  of  a 
vicious  nature,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God." 

Francis  Turretin,  Geneva  (1623-1687),  Locus  9,  Q.  9,  §§  6, 14 

Amesius,  "Medulla  Theolog.,"  Lib.  prim.,  cap.  17. — "2.  This 
propagation  of  sin  consists  in  two  parts,  in  imrmtcdion  and  in 
real  <X)mmuniooiiion.  3.  By  imputation  that  single  act  of  disobe- 
dience which  Adam  committed  is  made  also  ours.  4.  By  real 
communication,  not  indeed  the  single  sin.  5.  Original  sin,  since 
it  essentially  consists  in  deprivation  of  original  righteousness, 
and  this  deprivation  follows  the  first  sin  as  a  penalty,  this  has 
in  the  first  instance  the  nature  of  a  penalty  rather  than  of  a 
sin.  Inasmuch  as  that  original  righteousness  is  denied  by  the 
justice  of  God,  so  far  forth  it  is  penalty;  inasmuch  as  it  ought 
to  be  present  and  is  absent  by  numan  fault,  so  far  forth  it  is 
sin.  6.  Therefore  this  privation  is  handed  down  from  Adam 
after  the  manner  of  ill-desert  in  so  far  as  it  is  penaify,  and  after 
the  manner  of  real  efiiciency  in  so  far  as  it  has  adjoined  to  i 
the  nature  of  sin." 

H.  Witsius  (1636-1708),  "  Economy,"  Bk.  L,  ch.  8,  §§ 
and  34. — "  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
virtue  of  the  covenant  of  works,  be  so  laid  to  the  charge  of  hi 
posterity,  who  were  comprised  with  him  in  the  same  covenan 
that,  on  account  of  the  aemerit  of  his  sin,  they  are  bom  d 
titute  of  original  righteousness,"  etc. 

"Formula  Consensus  Helvetica"  (1675),  canon  x. — "Bu€ 
there  appears  no  way  in  which  hereditary  corruption  could 
fall,  as  spiritual  death,  upon  the  whole  human  race  by  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  unless  some  sin  of  that  race  preceded, 
mcurring  the  penalty  of  that  death.     For  God,  the  supremely 
just  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  punishes  none  but  the  guilty." 

Westminster  "Conf  and  Cat";  "Con£  Faith,"  ch,  vii,  §  2 
and  ch.  vL,  §  3;  "L.  Cat.,"  22  and  25;  "S.  Cat.,"  18. 

President  Witherspoon,   "Works,"  Vol.   IV.,  p.  96.— "It 
seems  very  plain  that  the  state   of  corruption  and  wicked- 
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ness  which  men  are  now  in,  is  stated  in  Scripture  as  being 
the  effect  and  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin.  * 

See  also  the  truth  of  this  position  affirmed  by  Dr.  Tho. 
Chahners,  "Institutes  of  Theology,"  part  1,  ch.  6;  and  by  Dr. 
William  Cunningham;  "Theology  of  the  Reformation,"  Essay 
vii,  §  2;  Dr.  James  Thomwell,  "Collected  Writings,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  479,  559,  561,  etc. ;  and  a  learned  article  by  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
fisher,  of  New  Haven,  Theo.  Sem.,  in  the  "New  Englander," 
July,  1868. 

Thus  we  have  the  consensus  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed,  of  Supralapsarian  and  Infralapsarian, 
of  Gromar  and  Arminius,  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  of  Scotland  ana  of  New  England. 

12.  Wliy  was  this  doctrine  expressed  technically  as  the  imptUor 
Hon  of  the  guHJt  of  Adam's  apostatizing  ad;?  and  state  the  meaning 
of  the  terms. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  Albertus  Pighius  and  Ambrosius 
Catherinus  (F.  Paul's  "  Hist  Con.  Trent,"  Lib.  ii.,  s.,  65)  main- 
tained that  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  constituted 
the  only  ^ound  of  the  condemnation  which  rests  upon  men  at 
birth.     The  Council  did  not  allow  this  heresy,  but  neverthe- 
leaa  maintained  a  rather  negative  than  positive  view  of  man's 
inherent  guilty  corruption.     Consecjuently  Calvin  and  all  the 
first  Reformers  and  Cfreeds  were  prmcipally  concerned  in  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  original  sin  inherent^  as  distinguished 
oom  original  sin  imputed^  is  intrinsically  and  justly,  as  moral 
corruption,  worthy  oi  God's  wrath  and  curse.     It  is  the  reason 
'^irhy  the  salvation  of  infants  is  referred  to  the  sovereign  grace 
of  Grod,  and  the  expiatory  merits  of  Christ,  and  it  continues  in 
udults  the  soiurce  of  all  actual  sin  and  the  main  ground  of 
condemnation  to  eternal  death.     Infants  and  adults  suffer,  and 
udolts  are  damned  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  inherent  sin,  but 
never  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  imputed. 

But  when  the  question  is  asked  why  God,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  brings  us  into  existence  thus  corrupt,  the  whole 
church  answered  as  above  shown,  because  God  has  thereby  jusQ/y 
punished  nsfor  Adam's  apostasy. 

This  is  technically  expressed  as  the  "  imputation  to  us  of 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  act." 

"Guilt"  is  lust  liability  to  punishment  The  recognition 
of  guilt  is  a  judicial  and  not  sovereign  act  of  God. 

"Imputation"  (the  Hebrew  SKTI  and  the  Greek  XorH^ojaat 

frequently  occurring  and  translated  "to  count,"  "to  reckon,"  "to 
impute,"  etc.)  is  simply  to  lay  to  one's  charge  as  a  just  ground 
of  legal  procedure,  whether  the  thing  imputed  antecedently 
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fmeration.  This  was  explicitly  condemned  by  the  French 
ational  Synod  at  Charenton,  1645;  and  repudiated  by  all 
orthodox  tneologians,  Lutheran  and  Reformea  Placaeus  sub- 
sequently originated  the  distinction  between  Immediate  and 
[Mediate  Imputation.  By  the  former  he  meant  the  direct  charg- 
ing of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  antecedent  to  their  own  sinful 
state.  By  the  latter  he  meant  that  we  are  found  guilty  with 
Adam  of  his  apostasy  because  in  virtue  of  inherent  depravity 
we  are  apostates  also.  He  denied  the  former  and  admitted  the 
latter. 

It  is  obvious — Ist  That  this  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation 
alone  is  virtually  the  "  New  England  Boot  Theory,"  above  dis- 
cussed^ which  refers  the  abandoning  of  the  human  race  to  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law  of  inherkance  to  the  sovereign 
will,  instead  of  to  the  just  judgment,  of  God. 

2d.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  Adam's  sin  is  justly  charged  to  his  descendants  as  to  him- 
selfi  and  punished  in  them  by  depravity  as  it  was  punished  in 
himself,  ihat  imputation  was  obviously,  whatever  its  ground, 
purelv  immediate  and  antecedent. 

3d.  It  is  evident  that  Adam's  sin  can  not  at  the  same  time 
be  both  immediately  and  mediately  imputed  to  the  same  effect 
It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  mankind  are  judicially  pun- 
ished with  inherent  corruption  as  a  just  punishment  for  Adam's 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  counted  guilty  of  Adam's  sin  because 
they  are  afflicted  with  that  punishment.  It  is  for  this  reasoji 
that  so  many  advocates  of  the  church  doctrine  of  immediate 
imputation  deny  that  imputation  can  in  any  sense  be  mediate. 

4th.  But  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  was  "  Death  " ;  that  is,  all 
penal  evils,  temporal,  and  eternal  The  strongest  advocates  ol' 
immediate  imputation,  in  order  to  account  for  the  infliction  of 
innate  inherent  sin,  admit  that  aU  the  other  elements  of  the  pen- 
alty denounced  upon  Adam  come  upon  iis  because  of  our  ovm 
inherent  and  actum  sins, — See  Turretin,  L.  9,  Quaes.  9,  §  14,  and 
**  Princeton  Essays." 

5th.  The  immediate  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is 
to  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  respects  each  individual  antecedently 
to  his  existence  as  a  judicial  cause  of  his  commencing  that  ex- 
istence in  a  depraved  condition.  When  each  single  man  is  con- 
sidered in  himself  personally  and  subsequent  to  birth,  all  agree 
that  he  is  condemned  with  Adam  because  of  a  common  inherent 
depravity  and  life. 

Gth.  Many  found  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  inherited  in- 
herent corruption  can  be  guilt  as  well  as  pollution.  Their  idea 
"was  that  a  smful  state  must  originate  in  the  free  choice  of  the 
person  concerned,  in  order  to  invoke  the  moral  responsibility 
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implied  bpr  guilt  Yet  all  acknowledge  that  inherent  corrup- 
tion is  guilt  Some  tacitly  accounted  for  this  on  the  principle 
of  Edwards,  that  "  the  essence  of  the  virtue  or  vice  of  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart  lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  in  their  natura** 
Others,  however,  held  that  the  guilt  inherent  in  innate  sin  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  sin  is  connected  as  an  effect  with  the 
apostasy  of  Adam.  If  the  question  then  be,  Why  the  race  is 
imder  ban,  and  we  are  allowed  to  commence  our  moral  agency 
in  a  depraved  condition  ?  all  the  orthodox  answer  in  terms  or 
in  effect,  '^  Because  of  the  most  just  immediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin." 

If  the  question  be.  Why  are  we  severally,  after  birth,  judged 
railty  as  well  as  corrupt,  and  whjr  are  we  punished  with  all 
the  temporal  and  eternal  penal  evils  denounced  upon  Adam  ? 
many  of  the  orthodox  say,  "  Because  of  our  own  inherent  sin 
mediating  the  fuU  imputation  of  his  sin." 

Andrew  Quenstedt,  Wittenberg  (tl688),  "Theo.  Did.  PoL," 
I.,  998. — "The  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  immediately 
inasmuch  as  we  exist  hitherto  in  Adam.  But  the  sin  of  Adam 
is  imputed  to  us  mediately  in  so  far  as  we  are  regarded  indi- 
vidually and  in  our  own  proper  persons." 

F.  Turretin,  Geneva  (tl687).  Locus  9,  Qu»st  9,  §  14.— "The 
penalty  which  sin  brings  upon  us  is  either  privative  or  posi- 
tive. The  former  is  the  want  or  privation  of  original  right- 
eousness. The  latter  is  death  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
in  general  all  evils  which  are  sent  upon  sinners.  .  .  .  With 
respect  to  the  former  we  say  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
to  us  immediately  to  the  effect  of  the  privative  penalty,  be- 
cause it  is  the  cause  of  the  privation  of  original  righteousness, 
and  so  ought  to  go  before  privation,  at  least  in  the  order  of 
nature ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  the  positive  penalty  may  be  said 
to  be  mediately  imputed,  because  we  are  not  obnoxious  to 
that,  unless  after  we  are  bom  and  corrupt" 

Hence — (1.)  All  in  effect  admit  immediate  imputation,  and 
deny  mediate  imputation  alone.  (2.)  Many  ignore  the  distinc- 
tion, which  never  emerged  till  the  time  of  rlacaeus.  (3.)  A 
number,  in  the  senses  above  shown,  assert  both. 

14  How  w  ilm  Doctrine  'proved  by  the  analogy  which  Pavl 
(Rom.  V.  12-21)  asserts  between  our  condemnation  m  Adam  and 
our  justification  in  Christ? 

"  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 

The  analogy  here  asserted  is  as  to  the  fact  and  nature  of 
the  imputation  in  both  cases,  not  at  all  as  to  the  ground  of  it 
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Ohrist  is  one  with  his  elect  because  of  the  gracious  appointment 
of  the  Father  and  his  voluntary  assumption  of  their  nature. 
^dam  is  one  with  his  descendants  because  he  is  their  natural 
liead,  and  because  of  the  gracious  appointment  of  God.  In 
l;he8e  respects  the  cases  diner.  But  tne  cases  are  identical  in 
eo  i»x  as  in  view  of  the  oneness  in  both  cases  subsisting,  we 
Are  justly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  and  pun- 
ished therefor,  and  Christ  is  justly  cheurged  with  the  gmlt  of 
our  "  many  offences  "  and  punishea  therefor,  and  we  are  justly 
credited  with  the  merit  of  his  righteousness  and  accepted,  fe- 
^nerated,  and  saved  therefor. — See  above  Ques.  12. 

If  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  immediate  the 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin  must  be  the  same,  though  the  basis 
of  the  one  is  j^ace  it  is  no  less  just,  and  though  the  basis  of 
the  other  be  justice,  the  original  constitution  from  which  it 
originated  is  no  less  gracioua 

15.  How  have  orthodox  thedogiana  expUdned  the  ground /or  this 
nmveraally  asaumed  jvdidcd  charging  of  the  gmU  of  Adania  apoa- 
taiiaing  acttohia  deaceridanta  ? 

They  are  generally  agreed  that  the  race  is  justly  responsible 
ibr  the  judicial  consequences  of  that  act.  Beyond  this  the  ac- 
counts rendered  of  the  matter  have  been  different,  and  often 
"vague. 

Ist.  Aug^tine  conceived  of  the  race  as  essentially  one.  As 
&r  as  Adam  is  considered  as  a  person  his  sin  was  his  own,  but 
SB  fan  SB  the  entire  race  in  its  essential  undistributed,  unindi- 
vidualized  form  of  existence  was  in  him,  his  act  was  the  apos- 
tasy of  that  whole  race,  and  the  common  nature  beinff  both 
guilty  and  depraved  is  justly  distributed  to  each  individual  in 
that  condition  and  under  that  condemnation.  The  whole  race 
was  not  personally  nor  individually,  but  virtually  or  potentially, 
coexistent  and  coactive  in  him. — Dr.  Philip  Schaff  in  "  Lange 
cm  Rom.,"  pp.  191-196;  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  "New  Englander," 
July,  1860.  This  is  a  mode  of  thought  which  at  least  presup- 
poses Realism,  and  language  to  the  same  effect  became  tram- 
tional  in  the  church,  and  has  been  used  in  a  general  sense  by 
many,  who  were  in  no  degree  philosophical  reaBsts,  when  treat- 
ing of  our  relation  to  Adam.  Forms  of  expression  originating 
in  this  view  have  lingered  among  theologians  who  have  ex- 
plicitly rejected  realism,  and  have  definitely  substituted  for  it 
a  different  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  whole  race  has  been 
considered  one  organically,  and  we  have  been  said  to  have 
been  in  Adam  as  branches  in  a  tree,  etc.  Such  renderings  of 
the  matter  have  continued  to  late  times,  and  been  commingled 
with  others  essentially  different,  as  that  of  representation,  etc. 
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It  is,  however  unsatisfactory  as  an  explanation  of  guilt,  in  the 
highest  degree  orthodox,  both  because  of  the  number  and  high 
authority  of  the  writers  who  have  used  it,  and  because  it  im- 
plies the  highest  conceivable  ground  of  immediate  imputa- 
tion. The  apostatising  act  is  imputed  to  us,  as  it  is  imputed 
to  Adam,  "because  we  were  guilty  coagents  with  him  in  that 
act."— Shedd's  "  Essays." 

2d  The  Federal  View  presupposes  the  natural  relation. 
Adam  stands  before  God  in  Eden  a  free,  responsible,  fallible 
moral  agent,  with  an  animal  body  and  a  generative  nature. 
Without  a  miracle  his  children  must  be  carried  along  with  him 
in  his  destinies.  His  own  status  was  and  must  ever  continue 
Hccordinff  to  bare  law  contingent  upon  free-will.  God,  there- 
fore, as  the  benevolent  and  rignteous  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  all  moral  creatures,  graciously  constituted  him  the  federal 
liead  and  representative  of  his  race  as  a  whole,  and  promised 
him  for  himself  and  for  all  eternal  life,  or  confirmed  holiness  and 
happiness,  on  condition  of  temporary  obedience  imder  favora- 
ble conditions,  with  the  penalty  for  him  and  for  them  of  death, 
or  condemnation  and  desertion,  on  condition  of  disobedience. 
This  was  an  act  of  ^race  to  him,  as  it  substituted  a  temporal 
for  an  eternal  probation.  It  was  no  less  an  act  of  grace  for  the 
race,  for  reasons  stated  below. 

This  "  Federal  Theology  "  was  developed  and  introduced  in 
all  its  fulness  of  detail  and  bearings  by  Cocceius  (1602-1669), 
Prof  at  Franecker  and  Leyden.  It  was  regarded  as  eminently 
a  Scriptural  system,  supplanting  the  prevailing  scholasticism, 
and  destroying  forever  the  influence  of  supralapsarian  specula- 
tions, and  it  ^'adually  found  acceptance,  under  appropriate  mod- 
ifications, with  Lutherans  and  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinista 

Two  things  however  are  historically  certain — Ist.  That  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  with  Adam  including  his  descendants  had 
long  before  been  clearly  conceived  and  prominently  advanced. 
This  was  done  by  Catherinus  before  the  "Council  of  Trent" 
(Father  Paul's  "Hist.  Council  Trent,"  pp.  175,  177),  and  by 
such  men  among  Protestants  as  Hypenus  (tl567),  Olevianus 
(circum.  1563),  and  Eaphael  Eglin  (Domer's  "  Hist  Prot.  Thee," 
Vol.  IL,  pp.  31-45). 

2d.  That  the  essential  ideas  of  federal  representation  were 
long  and  very  generally  prevalent  among  Protestant  theologi- 
ans from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Krauth  says,  with  re- 
spect to  Lutheran  theology  as  a  whole,  "The  reasons  assigned 
for  the  imputation  and  transmission  centre  in  the  representa- 
tive character  of  Adam  (and  Eve).  The  technicalities  of  the 
federal  idea  are  late  in  appearing,  but  the  essential  idea  itself 
comes  in  from  the  beginning  in  our  theology."    Melanchthoi 
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said,  "  Adam  and  Eve  merited  guilt  and  depravity  for  their  pos- 
terity, because  integrity  had  been  bestowed  on  our  first  parents, 
that  they  might  preserve  them  for  their  entire  posterity,  and 
in  this  trial  they  repreaefrvted  the  whole  human  race." — "Expli- 
catio  Symboli  Niceni,  Corp.  Refor.,"  xxiii.  403  and  583. 

Chemnitz  ^1522-1586),  ';Loci.  Theo.,"  fol.  213,  214,  says, 

"God  depositee!  those  gifts  with  which  he  mlled  to  adoni  human 

nature  with  Adam,  on  this  condition,  that  if  he  kept  them  for 

himself  he  should  keep  them  for  his  posterity ;  but  if  he  lost 

them  and  depraved  himself,  he  should  beget  children  after  his 

own  likeness." — Hutter,  Wittenberg  (tl616),  Lb.  **Chr.  Con. 

£xpli.,"  90.     "  Adam  represented  the  whole  human  race."    Thus 

also  James  Arminius  (fl609)  (Disp.  31,  Thes.  ix);  John  Owen 

(161ft-1683)  (^'Justification,*^  p.  286),  and  West  ^*ConC  Faith," 

Ch.  vii.  §  2,  and  "L.  Cat.,"  22  (1646  and  1647). 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  theological  writers,  subsequent 
"fco  the  prevalence  of  the  realistic  philosophy,  explain  our  moral 
oneness  with  Adam  by  the  uninterpreted  general  phrases  "  that 
xve  sinned  in  him  bemg  in  his  loins,"  or  "he  being  our  Root," 
"they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  excluding  all  reference  to  rep- 
x-esentation,  or  to  covenant  responsibility.  The  language  holas 
^Tue  imder  either  theory,  or  when  both  are  combmed  in  one 
xiotion.  And  from  the  interchange  of  terms  it  is  certain  that 
"^-ery  often  both  theories  were  latent  under  a  common  general 
:»:iotion. 

16.  What  can  be  fairly  adduced  in  support  of  tlw  Augustinian 
^97U)de  of  chaining  our  moral  oneness  with  Adam? 

This  view  explains  our  moral  oneness  entirely  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  the  natural  head  and  root  of  the  race,  and  the  con- 
sequent physical  or  organic  oneness  of  the  whole  race  in  him. 
It  may  oe  fairly  argued  in  behalf  of  this  view — Ist.  That  if 
^t  can  be  proved  that  we  were  "guilty  coagents  with  Adam  in 
liis  sin,"  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  reason  possible  is 
•assigned  for  the  righteous  immediate  imputation  ol  the  guilt 
of  that  sin  to  us. 

2d.  The  analogy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  all  God's  providential 
"dealings,  both  general  and  special,  with  mankind.  God's  cove- 
:nants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  David  embrace  the  children 
ivith  the  parents,  and  rest  upon  the  natural  relations  of  gen- 
erator ana  generated.  The  constitutions  alike  of  the  Jewish 
sud  Christian  Churches  provide  that  the  rights  of  infants  are 
predetermined  by  the  status  of  their  parents.  This  is,  of  course, 
determined  by  a  gracious  covenant,  yet  that  covenant  presup- 
poses the  more  fundamental  and  general  natural  relation  of 
generation  and  education.     All  human  condition  and  charac- 
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ter,  aside  from  any  supernatural  intervention,  is  determined  bjr 
historical  conditions.  Hugh  Miller  ("Testimony  of  the  Rocks  ) 
says,  as  a  Christian  scientist:  "It  is  a  fact  broad  and  palpable 
as  the  economy  of  nature,  that  .  .  .  lapsed  progenitors,  when 
cut  off  from  civilization  and  all  external  interference  of  a  nus- 
sionary  character,  become  founders  of  a  lapsed  race.  The  in- 
iquities of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  their  children."  "  It  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  that  nature  of  man  which 
the  Creator  *  bound  fast  in  fate,'  while  he  left  free  his  will,  that 
the  free-will  of  the  parent  should  become  the  destiny  of  the 
child." 

17.  What  can  he  fairly  argued  against  the  ai^fficiency  of  this 
eayplanaiion  of  the  ground  of  tJie  immediate  imputation  of  the  guOi 
of  Adarfis  first  sin  ? 

1st  Observe  (1)  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  to 
whom  the  second  commandment  (Ex.  xx.  5^  was  given,  and 
the  children  of  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Davia  were  embraced 
under  special  gracious  covenants.  (2.)  Observe  that  in  cases 
in  which  God  visits  the  iniquities  of  parents  upon  their  chil- 
dren in  natural  providence,  irrespective  of  any  special  cove- 
nant obligations,  God  is  acting  with  a  most  just  though  sov- 
ereign discretion  in  dealing  with  rebels  already  under  previous 
righteous  condemnation. 

2d.  When  the  Natural  Headship  of  Adam  is  referred  to  in 
general  terms,  and  we  are  said  to  have  been  in  him  as  a 
"Root,"  or  as  "branches  in  a  tree,"  the  notion  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  (1)  utterly  indefinite.  (2.)  Because  it  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  material  and  mechanical,  and  therefore  utterly  fails  to 
explain  moral  responsibility,  which  is  essentially  spiritual  and 
personal.  (3.)  Besides  this  notion  at  least  latently  assumes 
the  fallacy  that  the  laws  of  natural  development  are  either 
necessary  limits  of  divine  agency,  or  agents  independent  of 
him,  or  independent  concauses  with  him.  The  truth  simply 
being  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  the  creature  and  in- 
strument of  God.  (4.)  This  theory  assigns  no  reason,  either 
on  the  ground  of  principle  or  analogy,  why  only  the  first  sin 
of  Adam,  and  not  all  the  subsequent  sins  of  all  ancestors,  is 
imputed  to  posterity  as  the  ground  of  parental  forfeiture. 

3d.  The  idea  of  a  non-personal  but  virtual  or  potential  co- 
existence and  coagency  (see  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedas  "Essays" 
and  "Hist.  Christ.  Doc.,^'  and  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  "Lange. 
Rom.,"  pp.  192-194)  as  the  sole  basis  of  just  moral  responsi- 
bility has  no  support  in  that  testimony  of  Consciousness,  which 
is  our  only  citaael  of  defence  from  materialism,  naturalism, 
and  pantheism.     Consciousness  gives  us  no  conception  of  sin 
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but  as  a  state  or  an  act  of  a  free  personal  agent.  Even  if  im- 
personal, virtual,  potential,  moral  coagency  be  a  fact,  it  tran- 
scends both  consciousness  and  understanding,  and  being  dark 
itself  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  mysterious  facts  it  is  ad- 
duced to  explain  and  to  justify. 

4th.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  expound  this  theory  in 
the  full  sense  of  realistic  philosophy  the  case  does  not  appear 
to  be  improved. 

(1.)  in  pure  realism  humanity  is  a  single,  generic,  spiritual 
substance  which  voluntarily  apostatized  and  corruptea  itself 
in  Adam.     Human  persons  are  the  individual  manifestations 
of  this  common  spirit  in  connection  with  separate  bodily  or- 
fi;anizations.     But — (a.)  If  we  so  far  leave  consciousness  be- 
hind how  can  we  defend  ourselves  from  pantheism?     (6.)  How 
axe  individual  spirits  justified  and  sanctified  while  the  general 
spirit  remains  corrupt  and  guilty?    (c)  How  did  the  Logos  be- 
c^ome  incarnate?     (a.)  How,  finallv,  will  part  of  this  spiritual 
substance  be  eternally  glorified,  while  another  part  is  eternally 
damned. 

(2.)  Dr.  Shedd  explains  that  the  generic  spiritual  substance 
"^vhich  sinned  has  since,  through  the  agency  of  Adam,  been  dis- 
'tTibuted  and  explicated  into  a  series  of  individuals  But  can 
^  spirit  be  divided  and  its  parts  distributed,  each  part  an  agent 
the  whole  was  from  which  it  was  separated  ?  Is  not  this 
confound  the  attributes  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  to  explain 
^spirit  as  material,  and  is  not  sm  pre-eminently  spiritual  and 
2)ersonal? 

18.  Stale  the  reasons  which  establish  the  superior  satis/cuiory 
^^^hara/der  of  the  Federal  Theory  of  our  oneness  with  Adam  ? 

1st.  The  federal  headship  of  Adam  presupposes  and  rests 

^mpon  his  natural  headship.     He  was  our  natural  head  before 

ie  was  our  federal  head.     He  was  doubtless  made  our  federal 

^representative  because  he  was  our  natural  progenitor,  and  was 

«o  conditioned  that  his  agency  must  affect  our  destinies,  and 

T)ecause  our  very  nature  was  on  trial  (tj^ically  if  not  essen- 

"tially)  in  him.     Whatever,  therefore,  of  virtue  in  this  explana- 

'tion  the  natural  headship  of  Adam  may  be  supposed  to  contain 

ihe  federal  theory  retains. 

2d.  The  Covenant  as  shown  above  was  an  act  of  supreme 
divine  grace  to  Adam  himself  It  was  still  more  so  as  it 
respects  his  descendants.  All  God's  moral  creatures  are  intro- 
duced into  existence  in  a  condition  of  real,  though  instable, 
moral  integrity.  This  is  obviously  true  of  men  and  angels, 
and  certainly  equitable.  They  must,  therefore,  pass  through  a 
probation  either  limited  or  unumited.     Adam  was  under  condi- 
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tions  to  Stand  that  graciously  Kmited  probation  with  every 
conceivable  advantage.  But,  apparently,  Jbis  descendants  could 
have  no  fair  probation  except  in  his  person.  "Three  plans 
exhaust  the  possible.  {\.)  Tne  whole  race  might  have  oeen 
left  under  their  natural  relation  to  God  forever.  (2.)  Each 
might  have  been  left  to  stand  for  himself  under  a  ^acious 
covenant  of  works.  (3.)  That  the  race  as  a  whole  should  stand 
for  a  limited  period  represented  in  its  natural  head.  The  first 
would  have  certainly  led  to  universal  sin.  The  second  is  the 
one  Pelagians  suppose  actual.  The  third  is  incomparably  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  whole."  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney's 
"  Syllabus."  The  separate  probation  of  nascent  souls  in  infant 
bodies  was  certainly  not  to  oe  preferred. 

3d.  God  certainly  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  condition  Adam 
with  a  promise  of  "  Life,"  and  the  alternative  of  "  Death,"  upon 
a  special  and  temporally  limited  probationary  test.  The  precise 
penaltv  threatened  upon  him,  has  been  in  its  general  sense  and 
special  terms  (Gen.  li.  17  and  iii.  16-19)  inflicted  upon  all  his 
posterity. 

4th.  This  view  also  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  which  the 
Scriptures  assert  existed  between  the  imputatioii  of  Adam's  first 
sin  to  us,  and  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his 
righteousness  to  us.  This,  of  course,  implies  necessarily  that 
the  race  is  one  with  Adam,  and  the  elect  one  with  Christ.  And 
the  analogy  certainly  is  the  more  complete  on  the  federal  view 
of  Adam's  union  with  the  race,  than  on  that  view  which  ignores 
it.  Both  the  Covenant  of  Grace  including  the  elect,  and  the 
Covenant  of  Works  including  the  race,  were  gracious.  Christ 
voluntarily  assumed  his  headship  out  of  love.  Adam  obediently 
assumed  his  out  of  interest  and  duty.  God  graciously  chose 
the  elect  out  of  love,  and  graciously  included  the  descendants 
of  Adam  in  his  representation  out  of  benevolence. 

Does  not  the  remaining  mystery  lose  itself  in  that  abyss 
which  is  opened  by  the/a<:'^  of  the  pe^^mission  of  siuy  before  which 
all  schools  of  Tbeists  on  this  side  tlie  veil  must  bow  in  silence. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

AH  questions  concerned  with  the  general  subject  of  Redemption  will  fall  under  the 

lieads  of — 

**^-    A  lie  Plan  of  Redemption,  including  the  Covenant  of  Grace  and  eternal  EHection, 

considered  above,  Ch.  XL 
2^-   TTae  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  in  the  Accomplishment  of  Redemption. 
3^-    A'lie  Application  and  Consummation  of  Redemption  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,  together  with  the  Means  of  Grace  divinely  appointed  to  that  end. 

THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

It:  is  evident. — Ist.  That  as  God  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  and 

^^^^^xitable  intelligence  he  must  have  formed,  from  the  begin- 

^^^S*,  an  all-comprehensive  and  unchangeable  Plan  of  all  his 

^^^^^^  in  time,  including  Creation,  Providence,  and  Eedemption. 

2d.  A  Plan  formed  by  and  intended  to  be  executed  in  its 

^^x^l  reciprocal  distributed  parts  by  Three  Persons,  as  Sender, 

^^    Sent,  as  Principal  and  Mediator,  as  Executor  and  Applier, 

^^t:  necessarily  possess  all  the  essential  attributes  of  an  eter- 

^*    dJovenant  between  those  Persons. 


X  <^<L  Since  God  in  all  departments  of  his  moral  government 
^^^'^ts  man  as  an  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  responsible  moral 
^^^xxt,  it  follows  that  the  execution  of  the  eternal  Plan  of 
^^^^mption  must  be  in  its  general  character  ethical  and  not 
,^Sical,  must  proceed  by  the  revelation  of  truth,  and  the  influ- 
ai  ^^®  of  motives,  and  must  be  voluntarily  appropriated  by  the 
^^'^ject  as  an  offered  grace,  and  obeyed  as  an  enjoined  duty 
^^n  pain  of  reprobation.  Hence  its  application  must  possess 
.  ^^^  the  essential  attributes  of  a  Covenant  in  time  between  God 
his  people. 

1.  What  w  the  usage  of  the  loord  nns  in  tJie  Hebrew  Scriptures? 

This  word  occurs  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  times 
the  Old  Testament,  and  is  in  our  translation  in  tne  vast 
ajority  of  instances  represented  by  the  English  word  ''  Cove- 
ant,"  in  a  number  of  instances  by  the  word  "  League,"  Jos. 
15,  etc.,  and  once  each  by  the  words  "  Confederate,"  Gen. 
iv.  13,  and  "  Confederacy,"  Obad.  7. 
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It  is  used  to  express. — let.  A  natural  ordinance.  ^*God*8 
covenant  with  the  day,  the  night,"  etc.— Jer.  yxxiii.  20. 

2d.  A  covenant  of  one  man  with  another.  JonaUian  and 
David. — 1  Sam.  xviii.  3  and  ch.  xx.  David  and  Abner. — 2  Sam. 
iii  13. 

3d.  The  covenant  of  God  with  Noah,  Gen.  vi  18,  19,  as  to 
hiB  family;  and  with  the  human  race  in  him,  Gen.  ix.  9.  The 
bow  was  "a  token  of  a  covenant." — Gen.  ix.  13. 

4tL  The  "Covenant  of  Grace"  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii  2-7, 
which  Paul  calls  the  "  gospel,"  Gal.  iii.  17.  Circumcision  was 
the  "token  of  this  covenant." — Gen.  xvii  11;  comp.  Acts  viL  8. 

5th.  The  same  covenant  as  formed  generally  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. — Ex.  ii.  24,  etc. 

6th.  The  same  covenant,  with  special  and  temporary  modifi- 
cations of  form,  constituting  the  National-Ecclesiastical  Cove- 
nant of  God  with  the  people  of  Israel.  The  law  of  this  Covenant 
on  its  legal  side  was  written  by  Moses  first  in  a  book  ("  the 
book  of  the  covenant,"  Ex.  xxiv.  7),  and  then  upon  tables  of 
stone  ("  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments,  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  which  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  golden 
chest,  "the  ark  of  the  covenant." — Num.  x.  33. 

7th.  The  covenant  with  Aaron  of  an  everlasting  priesthood. 
Num.  XXV.  12,  13. 

8th.  The  covenant  with  David. — Jer.  xxxiii.  21,  22;  Pa 
Ixxxix.  3,  4 

2.  Wliai  is  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  term  StaQijKtf? 

This  word  occurs  thirty-three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  almost  uniformly  translated  ccwenant  when  it  refers  to 
the  dealings  of  God  with  his  ancient  church,  and  testament  when 
it  refers  to  nis  dealings  with  his  church  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. Its  fundamental  sense  is  that  of  disposition,  arrange- 
ment; in  the  classics  generally  that  specific  form  of  arran^ment 
or  disposition  called  a  testament,  which  sense,  however,  it  prop- 
erly bears  in  but  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  Ileb. 
ix.  16,  17.  Although  it  is  never  used  to  designate  that  eternal 
Covenant  of  Grace  which  the  Father  made  with  the  Son  as  the 
second  Adam,  in  behalf  of  his  people,  yet  it  always  designates 
either  the  old  or  the  new  dispensation,  i.  e,,  mode  of  adminis- 
tration of  that  changeless  covenant,  or  some  special  covenant 
which  Christ  has  formed  with  his  people  in  the  way  of  admin* 
istering  the  Covenant  of  Grsuce,  e  gr.,  the  covenants  with  Abra- 
ham and  with  David. 

Thus  the  disposition  made  by  God  with  the  ancient  church 
through  Moses,  the  Old  contrasted  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Neio  diaOj^nrj  (Gal.  iv.  24),  was  really  a  covenant,  both  civil 
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«nd  reli^ous,  formed  between  Jehovah  and  the  IsraeUtes,  yet 
^ke  in  its  legal  element,  *'  which  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions, till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made,"  and  in  its  symboUcal  and  t^ical  element  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  was  in  a  higher  view  a  dispensation,  or  mode  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  So  also  the  present 
gospel  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ  assumes  the  form  of 
a  covenant  between  him  and  his  people,  including  many  gra- 
cious promises,  suspended  on  conoitions,  yet  it  is  evidently  in 
its  highest  aspect  that  mode  of  administering  the  changeless 
Covenant  of  Grace,  which  is  called  the  "new  and  better  dispen- 
sation,; in  contrast  with  the  comparatively  imperfect  "old  and 
first  dispensation"  of  that  same  covenant. — See  2  Cor.  iiL  14; 
Heb.  viu.  6,  8,  9,  10;  ix.  15;  Gal.  iv.  24. 

The  present  dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  by  our 
Saviour,  in  one  respect,  evidently  bears  a  near  analog  to  a  wiU 
or  testamentary  disposition,  since  it  dispenses  blessings  which 
could  be  folly  enjoyed  only  after,  and  by  means  of  his  death. 
Consequently  Paul  uses  the  word  dtaBTjxTf  in  one  single  passage, 
to  designate  the  present  dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
in  this  interesting  aspect  oi  it — Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  Yet  since  the 
various  digpensations  of  that  eternal  covenant  are  always  else- 
where in  Dcripture  represented  under  the  form  of  special  ad- 
ministrative covenants,  and  not  under  the  form  of  testaments, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  translators  have  so  frequently  ren- 
dered this  term  StaOTjxr;,  by  the  specific  word  testament,  instead 
of  the  word  covenant,  or  by  the  more  general  word  dispensa- 
tion.— See  1  Cor.  iii  6,  14;  Gal.  iii.  15;  Heb.  vii.  22;  xii.  24; 
xiiL20. 

3.  What  are  the  three  views  as  to  the  parties  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  hdd  by  Ccdvinista? 

These  difierences  do  not  in  the  least  involve  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  concern  only  the 
form  in  which  that  truth  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  presented. 

let  The  first  view  regards  the  Covenant  of  Grace  as  made 
by  God  with  elect  sinners.  God  promising  to  save  sinners  as 
such  on  the  condition  of  faith,  they,  when  converted,  promising 
fiEdth  and  obedience.  Christ  in  this  view  is  not  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  covenant,  but  its  Mediator  in  behalf  of  his  elect,  and 
their  surety;  i.  e.,  he  guarantees  that  all  the  conditions  demanded 
of  them  shall  be  fulfilled  by  them  through  his  grace. 

2d.  The  second  view  supposes  two  covenants,  the^r^,  called 

the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  formed  from  eternity  between  the 

Father  and  the  Son  as  parties.    The  Son  promising  to  obey  and 

cmfier,  the  Father  promising  to  give  him  a  people  and  to  grant 

24 
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them  in  him  all  spiritual  blessings  and  eternal  life.  The  ^eoond^ 
called  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  formed  by  God  with  the  elect  as 
parties,  Christ  being  mediator  and  surety  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

3d.  As  there  are  two  Adams  set  forth  in  the  Scripture,  the 
one  representing  the  entire  race  in  an  economy  of  nature,  and 
the  other  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  elect  in  an  econ- 
omy of  grace,  it  appears  more  simple  to  regard  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  God's  dealings  with  manldnd,  of  whatever  class,  only 
the  two  great  contrasted  Covenants  of  works  and  of  grace.  The 
farmer  made  by  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world  with  Adam, 
as  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity.  Of 
the  promises,  conditions,  penalty,  and  issue  of  that  Covenant  I 
have  spoken  under  a  former  head,  see  Chapter  XVII.  The  Jotter, 
or  Covenant  of  Grace,  formed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  contracting  parties,  the  Son  therein 
contracting  as  the  Second  Adam,  representing  all  his  people  as 
their  mediator  and  surety,  assuming  their  place  and  undertak- 
ing all  their  obligations,  under  the  unsatisfied  Covenant  of 
Works,  and  undertaking  to  applv  to  them  all  the  benefits  se- 
cured by  this  eternal  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  to  secure  the  per- 
formance Jipon  their  part  of  all  those  duties  which  are  involved 
therein.  Thus  in  one  aspect  this  Covenant  may  be  viewed  aa 
contracted  with  the  head  for  the  salvation  of  the  members,  and 
in  another  as  contracted  with  the  members  in  their  head  and  , 
sponsor.  For  that  which  is  a  ffrace  from  God  is  a  duty  upon  « 
our  part,  as  St  Augustine  prayed,  "Da  quod  jubes,  et  jubes  quod.^ 
vis;  '  and  hence  results  this  complex  view  of  the  Covenant 

As  embraced  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  Cove 
nants  of  works  or  of  grace,  every  man  in  the  world  stands  i 
God's  sight     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  sev- 
eral dispensations,  or  modes  of  administration  of  the  eternal 
Covenant  of  Grace,  Christ  has  contracted  various  special  cove* 
nants  with  his  people,  as  administrative  provisions  tor  carrying 
out  the  engagements,  and  for  applying  to  them  the  benefits  of 
his  covenant  with  the  Father.     Thus,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
(the   Second  Person,   see  above.   Chapter  IX.,   Question  14) 
with  Noah,  the  second  natural  head  of  the  human  family, 
Gen.  ix.  11,  15.     The  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  typical  be- 
liever, bearing  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  circumcision,  and 
thus  founding  the  visible  church  as  an  aggregate  of  families. 
This  covenant  continues  to  be  the  charter  of  the  visible  church 
to  this  day,  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
now  attached  to  it,  signifying  and  sealing  the  benefits  oi^  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  to  wit,  eternal  life,  faith,  repentance,  obedi- 
ence, etc.,  on  God's  part,  as  matters  of  promise;  on  ours  as 
matters  of  duty,  f.  e.,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  performed  by 
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CDurselves. — Compare  Gen.  xvii  9-13,  with  GaL  iii.  15-17.  The 
Xiational  covenant  with  the  Jews,  then  constituting  the  visible 
ohurch,  Ex.  xxxiv.  27.  The  covenant  with  David,  the  type  of 
(Christ  as  Mediatorial  King,  2  Sam.  vii.  15,  16;  2  Chron.  vii.  18. 
TThe  universal  oflFers  of  the  ffospel  during  the  present  dispensa- 
±ion,  also,  are  presented  in  tne  form  of  a  covenant.  Salvation  is 
offered  to  all  on  the  condition  of  faith,  but  faith  is  God*s  gift 
eecnred  for  and  promised  to  the  elect,  and  when  given  exercised 
"by  them.  Every  believer,  when  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  enters  into  a  covenant  with  his  Lord,  which  he  re- 
:iiews  in  all  acts  of  faith  and  praver.  But  these  special  covenants 
aill  and  several  are  provisions  \ox  the  administration  of  the  eter- 
:iial  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  are  designed  solely  to  convey  the 
l)enefits  therein  secured  to  those  to  whom  they  belong. 

For  the  statements  of  our  standards  upon  this  subject,  com- 
TOTS  "Confession  of  Faith,"  chapter  vii.,  section  3,  with  "L. 
Cat,"  Questions  30-36. 

4  Prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  a  "  Covenant  of  Grace  "  was 
^xdydUy  formed  in  eternity  hetiveen  the  Divine  Persons,  in  which 
the  ^^Son''  represenied  this  elect, 

Ist.  As  shown  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  such  a  Cove- 
nant is  virtually  implied  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal  Plan  of 
salvation  mutually  formed  by  and  to  be  executed  by  three 
Persons. 

2d.  That  Christ  represented  his  elect  in  that  Covenant  is 
necessarily  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  personal  elec- 
tion to  grace  and  salvation.  Christ  says  of  his  sheep,  "  Thine 
they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me,"  and  "  Those  wnom  thou 
gavest  me  I  have  kept,"  etc. — John  xvii.  6,  12. 

3d.  The  Scriptures  declare  the  existence  of  the  promise  and 
conditions  of  such  a  Covenant,  and  present  them  in  connec- 
tion.— Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 

4th.  The  Scriptures  expressly  affirm  the  existence  of  such  a 
Covenant — Isa,  xlii.  6;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3. 

5th.  Christ  makes  constant  reference  to  a  previous  commis- 
sion he  had  received  of  his  Father. — John  x.  18;  Luke  xxii  29. 

6th.  Christ  claims  a  reward  which  had  been  conditioned 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  that  commission. — John  xvii.  4. 

7th.  Christ  constantly  asserts  that  his  people  and  his  ex- 
pected glory  are  given  to  him  as  a  rewara  by  his  Father. — 
John  xvii  6,  9,  24;  Phil.  ii.  6-11.       . 

5.  Who  were  the  parties  to  this  Covenant  of  Chraoe;  what  were 
iia  promises  or  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  Faiher;  and  what  its 
ctrndUions  on  the  part  of  the  Son  ? 
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let  The  contracting  parties  were  the  Father  representing 
the  entire  Godhead  in  its  indivisible  sovereignty;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  representing  all  his  elect 
people,  and  as  administrator  of  the  Covenant,  standing  their 
surety  for  their  performance  of  all  those  duties  which  were 
involved  on  their  part. 

2d.  The  conditions  upon  the  part  of  the  Father  were,  (1)  all 
needful  preparation,  Heb.  x.  5;  Isa.  xliL  1-7;  (2)  sup{>ort  in 
his  work,  Luke  xxiL  43;  (3)  a  glorious  reward,  ^r^S  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  theanthropic  person  '^  above  every  name  that 
is  named,"  Phil.  iL  6-11,  and  the  universal  dominion  committed 
to  him  as  Mediator,  John  v.  22 ;  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  and  in  committing 
to  his  hand  the  administration  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  Grace  in  behalf  of  all  his  people.  Matt  xxviiL  18; 
John  i.  12;  xvii.  2;  vii.  39;  Acts  ii.  33;  and,  secondly^  in  the 
salvation  of  all  those  for  whom  he  acted,  including  tne  provi- 
sions of  regeneration,  justification,  sanctification,  perseverance,  ^^ 
and  glory — Titus  L  2;  Jer.  xxxi.  33;  xxxiL  40;  Isa.  xxxv.  10;  ^2 
liii  10,  11;  Dicks;  "Theo.  Lect,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  506-509. 

3d.  The  conditions  upon  the  part  of  the  Son  were — f  1.)  That  ^:#%,j^t 
he  should  become  incarnate,  made  of  a  woman,  maae  under 


the  law. — Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  (2.)  That  he  should  assume  and  ft^^Q^-'^y 
discharge,  in  behalf  of  his  elect,  all  violated  conditions  anGE>^c^^^ 
incurred  liabilities  of  the  covenant  of  works.  Matt.  v.  17,  Ift^^  ^g^ 
which  he  was  to  accomplish,^rsfc  by  rendering  to  the  precept  ot<:>k  ,  of 
the  law  a  perfect  obedience,  Ps.  xl.  8 ;  Isa.  xlii.  21 ;  John  ix.  4,  5^S  ^  5; 
viii.  29 ;  Matt.  xix.  17 ;  and,  secondly,  in  suffering  the  full  penaltrct^X^ty 
incurred  by  the  sins  of  his  people. — Isa.  liiL ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  ^'gj^  SZ^A 
iii.  13;Eph.  V.  2. 


6.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  said  to  he  the  mediator  of  the 
nant  of  Grace? 

Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the  eternal  Covenant  of  Grace 
cause — 1st.  As  the  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he 
tracted  it    2d.  As  mediator,  he  fulfils  all  its  conditions  in  hp}\f=^ 
of  his  people.    3d.  As  mediator  he  administers  it  and  dispen^it^ 
all  its  olessings.     4th.  In  all  this,  Christ  was  not  a  mere  media* 
torial  internuntius,  as  Moses  is  called  (Gal.  iii.  19),  but  he 
was  mediator  (1)  plenipotentiary  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),  and  (jj 
as  high  priest  actually  effecting  reconciliation  by  Bacrific^ 
(Rom.  iii.  25).     5th.  The  phrase  //ctf/rT/s  diaBrJHTji  mediator  (f  t^ 
covenant,  is  applied  to  Chnst  three  times  in  the  New  Testament 
(Ileb.  viii.  6;  ix.  15;  xii.  24);  but  as  in  each  case  the  term  fot 
covenant  is  qualified  by  either  the  adjective  "new"  or  "better,** 
it  evidently  here  is  used  to  designate  not  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  prgperly,  but  that  new  dispensation  of  that  eternal  cove- 
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Xiant  which  Christ  introduced  .in  person  in  contrast  to  the  less 
J)erfect  administration  of  it  which  was  instrumentally  introduced 
^j  Moses.     In  the  general  administration  of  the  Covenant  of 
Crrstce,  Christ  has  acted  as  sacerdotal  mediator  &om  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  (Rev.  xiii.  8).     On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
or  "  old  dispensation,"  or  special  mode  of  administering  that 
Covenant  visibly  among  men,  was  instrumentally,  and  as  to 
"visible  form,  "  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator," 
i  e.,  Moses  (Gal.  iii.  19).     It  is  precisely  in  contradistinction  to 
this  relation  which  Moses  sustamed  to  the  outward  revelation 
of  those  symboUcal  and  typical  institutions,  through  which  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  was  then  administered,  that  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  "  new  "  and  "  better  "  dispensation  is  declared 
to  consist  in  this,  that  now  Christ  the  "  Son  in  his  own  house" 
visibly  discloses  himself  as  the  true  mediator  in  the  spiritual 
and  personal  administration  of  his  covenant.     Hence  ne  who 
from  the  beginning  was  the  "  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5)  now  is  revealed  as  in  way  of  eminence,  the 
mediator  and  surety  of  that  eternal  Covenant  under  the  "new  " 
and  "better  "dispensation  of  it,  since  now  he  is  rendered  visible 
in  the  fulness  of  his  spiritual  graces,  as  the  immediate  admin- 
istrator thereof,  whereas  under  the  "  first "  and  "  old  "  dispen- 
sation  he  was  hidden. — See   Sampson's   Com.  on  Hebrews." 
Sth.  As  Mediator  also  Christ  undertakes  to  give  His  people 
fidth  and  repentance  and  every  grace,  and  guarantees  for  them 
that  they  shall  on  their  part  exercise  faith  and  repentance  and 
every  duty. 

7.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  said  to  be  Surety  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace? 

In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  term  surety  is  appHed  to 
Christ  in  the  !New  Testament  (Heb.  vii.  22),  "surety  ot  a  better 
testament,"  the  word  translated  testament  evidently  is  designed 
to  designate  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  as 
contrasted  with  the  old.  Paul  is  contrasting  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  with  the  LeviticaL  He  is  priest  or  surety  after  a  higher 
order,  under  a  clearer  revelation,  and  a  more  real  and  dnrect 
administration  of  ^race,  than  were  the  typical  priests  descended 
from  Aaron.  Chnst  is  our  surety  at  once  as  priest  and  as  king. 
As  priest  because,  as  such,  he  assumes  and  discharges  all  our 
obli^tions  under  the  broken  covenant  of  works.  As  king  (the 
two  m  him  are  inseparable,  he  is  always  a  royal  priest),  because, 
as  such,  he  administers  the  blessings  of  his  covenant  to  his 
people,  and  to  this  end  entering  into  covenants  with  them, 
offering  them  grace  upon  the  condition  of  faith  and  obedience, 
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The  promise  to  Abraham  to  be  a  **  God  to  him  and  to  his 
«eed  after  him*'  (Gen  xvii.  7)  embraces  all  others.  All  things 
alike,  physical  and  moral,  in  providence  and  grace,  for  time  and 
eternity,  are  to  work  together  for  our  ^ood.  "All  are  yours, 
andye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.  — 1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23. 

This  gospel  covenant  is  often  called  the  "Covenant  of 
Grace"  as  distinguished  from  the  "Covenant  of  Redemption." 
See  above,  Q.  3,  §  2.  "  He  that  beheveth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Mark  xvL  16. 

12.  Prove  that  Christ  rvas  mediator  of  men  he/ore  as  tvdt  as 
after  his  advent  in  (he  flesh 

1st  As  mediator  he  is  both  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  as  such 
it  is  affirmed  that  he  is  the  "Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  and  a  "propitiation  for  the  sins  that  are  past" 
£ev.  xiiL  8;  Rom.  iii.  25;  Heb.  ix.  15. 

2d.  He  was  promised  to  Adam. — Gen.  iii.  15. 
3d.  In  the  3a  chapter  of  Gal.  Paul  proves  that  the  promise 
xxiade  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviL  7 ;  xxiL  lo)  is  the  very  same  gos- 
pel that  the  apostle  himself  preached.     Thus  Abraham  became 
tlie  &ther  of  those  that  believe. 

4th.  Acts  X.  43. — "To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
tOirough  his  name,  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  receive 
x^mission  of  sin." — See  53d  chap,  of  Is.,  also  chap.  xlii.  6. 

6th.  The  ceremonial  institutions  of  Moses  were  symbolical 
^uid  typical  of  Christ's  work ;  as  symbols  thev  signified  Christ's 
Snerit  and  grace  to  the  ancient  worshipper  for  his  present  sal- 
ivation, whue  as  types  they  prophesied  the  substance  which 
"^^afl  to  come. — Heb.  x.  1-10;  Col.  ii.  17. 

6th.  Christ  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  old  dispensation. — See 
«bove,  Chap.  IX.,  Question  14. 

13.  Prove  that  faith  was  the  condition  of  salvation  before  the 
<xdvent  of  Christy  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  now. 

1st  This  is  affirmed  in  the  Old  Testament — Hab.  ii  4; 
Pb.  ii  12. 

2d.  The  New  Testament  writers  illustrate  their  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith  by  the  examples  of  Old  Testament  be- 
lievers.— See  Rom.  iv.,  and  Heb.  xi. 

14  Show  that  Christ,  as  administrator  of  the  Covenard  of  Orace^ 
gave  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Testament  Uhurch  precisely  the  same 
promises  that  he  does  to  vs. 

1st.  The  promises  given  to  Christ's  ancient  people  clearly 
embrace  all  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  e.  gr.,  the  promise 
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given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xviL  7,  as  expounded  by  Ghristi  Matt, 
xxii  32,  and  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  zzii  18; 
xiL  3,  as  e^ounded  by  Pam,  GaL  iiL  16;  see  also  Is.  zliiL  S5; 
Elzek.  xxxvi.  27;  Dan.  xii.  2,  3. 

2d.  This  is  plain  also  from  the  expectation  and  prayers 
of  God's  people.-^ 51st  Ps.  and  16th  Ts.;  Job  xix.  24-27; 
Pa  Ixxiii  24-26. 

15.  How  was  the  covenant  of  graoe  adminisieredfrom  Adam  to 
Abraham? 

1st.  By  promise. — Gen.  iii  15. 

2d.  By  means  of  typical  sacrifices  instituted  in  the  fismuly 
of  Adam. 

3d.  By  means  of  immediate  revelations  and  appearances 
of  the  Jehovah,  or  divine  mediator  to  his  people.  Thus  "the 
Lord"  is  represented  throughout  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  *' speaking"  to  men.  That  these  promises  and  sac- 
rifices were  then  understood  in  their  true  spiritual  intent  is 
proved  by  PauL — Heb.  xi.  4^7.  And  that  this  administration 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  reached  many  of  the  people  of  the 
earth,  dining  this  era,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  J  ob  in  Aj^bia, 
of  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  and  of  Melchisedec  in  Canaan. 

16.  How  was  U  administered  from  Abraham  to  Moses? 

1st  The  promise  given  during  the  preceding  period  (Gen. 
iiL  15),  is  now  renewed  in  the  form  of  a  more  definite  cove- 
nant, revealing  the  coming  Saviour  as  in  the  line  of  Abraham's 
posterity  through  Isaac,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  world 
m  his  salvation  is  more  fully  set  forth. — Gen.  xvii  7 ;  xxii  18. 
This  was  the  gospel  preached  beforehand. — Gal.  iii.  8. 

2d.  Sacrifices  were  continued  as  before. 

3d.  The  church,  or  company  of  believers,  which  existed  firom 
the  beginning  in  its  individual  members,  was  now  formed  into 
a  general  body  as  an  aggregate  of  families,  by  the  institution 
of  circumcision,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  benefits  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  as  a  badge  of  church  membership. 

17.  What  was  the  true  nature  of  the  covenant  made  by  Ood  with 
the  Israelites  through  Moses? 

It  may  be  regarded  in  three  aspects — 
Ist.  As  a  national  and  political  covenant,  whereby,  in  a 
political  sense,  they  became  nis  people,  under  his  theocratical 

fovemment,  and  in  this  peculiar  sense  he  became  their  God. 
he  church  and  the  state  were  identical.     In  one  aspect  the 
whole  system  had  reference  to  this  relation. 

2d.  It  was  in  one  aspect  a  legal  covenant,  because  the  moral 
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law,  obedience  to  which  was  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of 
works,  was  prominently  set  forth,  and  conformity  to  this  law 
was  made  tne  condition  of  God's  favor,  and  of  all  national 
blessings.  Even  the  ceremonial  system  in  its  merely  literal, 
and  apart  &om  its  symbolic€d  aspect,  was  also  a  rule  of  works, 
for  cursed  was  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law 
to  do  them. — Deut  xxvii  26. 

3d.  But  in  the  symbolical  and  typical  significance  of  all  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  they  were  a  clearer  and  fuller  revelation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  made.  This  Paul  abundantly  proves  throughout  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Hodge  on  Romans. 

18.  Whai  art  the  (Jiaracteristic  differences  betioeen  the  diapenaor 
Hon  of  the  Covenard  of  Oraoe  under  the  law  of  Moses  and  after  the 
advefnJt  of  Christ? 

These  differences,  of  course,  relate  only  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, and  not  to  the  matter  of  the  truth  revealed,  nor 
of  the  CTace  administered.     1st.  The  truth  was  then  signified 
by  srymbols,  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  types  of  the  real 
atonement  for  sin  afterwards  to  be  made.     Now  the  truth  is 
^vealed  in  the  plain  gospel  history.     2d.  That  revelation  was 
less  full  as  well  as  less  clear.     3d.  It  was  so  encumbered  with 
Ceremonies  as  to  be  comparatively  a  carnal  dispensation.     The 
present  dispensation  is  spiritual    4th.  It  was  confined  to  one 
l>eopIe.     The  present  dispensation,  disembarrassed  from  all  na- 
t^ional  organizations,  embraces  the  whole  earth.     5tL  The  for- 
method  of  administration  was  evidently  preparatory  to  the 
mt,  which  is  final. 
For  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  "  Covenant  of  Grace,"  see 
Turretin,  "Inst  Theo.  Elenck,"  Loc.  12. ;  Witsius,  "iEcon.  of  the 
^^va"    For  Arminian  view  see  Fletcher's  works  and  Bichard 
"Watson's  "  Inst,  of  Theo." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

1.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jewisk 
Scriptures  has  already  come^  and  tnaJt  Jesus  Christ  is  thai  person? 

We  prove  that  he  must  have  ahready  come  by  showing  that 
the  conditions  of  time  and  circumstances,  which  the  prophets 
declare  should  mark  his  advent,  are  no  longer  possiHe.  We 
prove,  secondly,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  that  person  by 
showing  that  every  one  of  those  conditions  was  fulfilled  in  him. 

2.  Prove  thjot  Gen.  xlix.  10,  refers  to  the  Messiah^  and  show  how 
it  proves  that  the  Messiah  must  have  already  oome. 

The  original  word  translated  shihh,  signifies  a^eooe,  and  ii 
ajpplied  to  the  Messiah. — Compare  Micah  v.  2,  5,  wilJi  Matt_^ 
11  d.    Besides,  it  is  only  to  the  Messiah  that  the  gathering  ol 
the  nations  is  to  be. — See  Isa.  Iv.  5;  Ix.  3;  Hag.  ii  7.    The  Je'' 
moreover,  have  always  understood  this  passage  as  referring 
the  Messiah. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  the  sceptre  rui—     m    \] 
the  lawgiver  did  remain  with  Judah;  but  seventy  years 


his  birth,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  finally  departecS 
If  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  had  not  occurred  previously  this 
prophecy  is  false. 

3.  Do  the  same  tvith  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Dan.  ix.  24-27.     -T^^- 

This  prophecy  refers  expressly  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  his 
peculiar  ana  exclusive  work.  That  the  seventy  weeks  here 
mentioned  are  to  be  interpreted  weeks  of  years  is  certain,  Ist, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Jewish  custom  so  to  divide  time; 
2d,  from  the  tact  that  this  was  precisely  the  common  usiu^  of 
the  prophetical  books,  see  Ezek.  iv.  6;  Rev.  xii  6;  xiiL  5;  3d, 
from  the  fact  that  the  literal  application  of  the  language  as 
seventy  common  weeks  is  impracticable. 

The  prophecy  is,  that  seven  weeks  of  years,  or  forty-nine 
years  from  the  end  of  the  captivity,  the  city  would  be  rebuilt 
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*XTiat  sixty-two  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  Messiah  should  ap- 
pear, and  that  during  the  period  of  one  week  of  years  he  should 
c^onfirm  the  covenant,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  be  cut  off 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  date  from  which  the 
^calculation  ought  to  commence.  Ine  greatest  difference,  how- 
ever, is  only  ten  years,  and  the  most  probable  date  causes  the 
prophecy  to  coincide  precisely  with  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

4.  Whai  prophecies^  relating  to  the  time,  place,  and  circumr 
stances  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  have  heenfvlflled  in  Jesvs  of 
^cuxareui? 

As  to  time,  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  come  before  the 
eceptre  departed  from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  at  the  end  of  four 
liundred  and  ninety  years  after  the  going  forth  of  the  command 
't^o  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  while  the  second  temple  was  still 
standing. — Hag.  iL  9;  Mai.  iiL  1. 

As  to  place  and  circumstanoes,  he  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethle- 
lieni  (Micah  v.  2),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  David. 
Jer.  xziiL  5,  6.  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  Isa.  vii.  14; 
«tnd  to  be  preceded  by  a  forerunner. — Mai.  iii.  1.  All  these 
xnet  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  can  never  again  be  fulfilled  in  another, 
since  the  genealogies  of  tribes  and  families  have  been  lost. 

5.  What  remarkalie  characteristics  of  the  Messiah,  as  described 
4n  the  Old  Testament,  were  verified  in  our  Saviour  ? 

He  was  to  be  a  king  and  conqueror  of  universal  empire,  Ps. 
ii  6  and  Ps.  xlv. ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  and  yet  despised  and  rejected,  a 
man  of  Isorrow,  a  prisoner,  pouring  forth  nis  soul  unto  death. 
Isa.  liiL  He  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
under  his  administration  the  moral  condition  of  the  whole  earth 
was  to  be  changed. — Isa.  xliL  6;  xlix.  6;  Ix.  1-7.  His  death 
was  to  be  vicarious. — Isa.  liii.  5,  9,  12.  He  was  to  enter  the 
citjr  riding  upon  an  ass. — Zech.  ix.  9.  He  was  to  be  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  his  price  purchase  a  potter's  field. 
Zech.  xL  12,  13.  His  garments  were  to  be  parted  by  lot — Ps. 
xxii.  18.  They  were  to  give  him  vinegar  to  drink. — Ps.  Ixix.  21. 
The  very  words  he  was  to  utter  on  the  cross  are  predicted,  Ps. 
xxii  1;  also  that  he  should  be  pierced,  Zech.  xii.  10;  and  make 
his  grave  with  the  wicked  ana  with  the  rich,  Isa.  liiL  9. — See 
Dr.  Alexander's  "Evidences  of  Christianity." 

6.  What  peculiar  work  toas  the  Messiah  to  accomplish,  which 
has  been  performed  by  Christ  ? 

All  his  mediatorial  offices  were  predicted  in  substance.  He 
was  to  do  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Is.  xlii.  6;  Ix.  3),  and  that  of 
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a  priest  (la  Uii.  10),  to  make  reconciliation  for  sin  (Dan.  ix.  24). 
As  king,  he  was  to  administer  the  several  dispensations  of  his 
kmgdom,  closing  one  and  introducing  another,  sealing  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  causing  the  saci?fice  and  oblation  to  cease 
(Dan.  ix.  24),  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  cease 
(Dan.  ii.  44). 

7.  Staie  the  Jive  points  involved  in  the  church  doctrine  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ 

1st.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  very  God,  possessing  the  divine 
nature  and  all  its  essential  attributes.  2d.  He  is  also  true  man, 
his  human  nature  derived  by  generation  from  the  stock  of 
Adam.  3d.  These  natures  contmue  imited  in  his  Person,  yet 
ever  remain  true  divinity  and  true  humanity,  unmixed  and  as 
to  essence  unchanged.  So  that  Christ  possesses  at  once  in  the 
unity  of  his  Person  two  spirits  with  all  their  essential  attri- 
butes, a  human  consciousness,  mind,  heart,  and  will,  and  a 
divine  consciousness,  mind,  feeling,  and  wilL  ^^Oemina  sub- 
stantioj  gemina  mens,  gemina  sapientia  robur  et  virtus.'^ — ^^Admo- 
nitio  Neostadtiensis"  1581,  of  wnich  Ursinus  was  the  principal 
author.  Yet  it  does  not  become  us  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  spirits  mutually  affect  each  other,  or 
how  far  they  meet  in  one  consciousness,  nor  how  the  two  wills 
co-operate  m  one  activity,  in  the  union  of  the  one  person. 
4th.  Nevertheless  they  constitute  as  thus  united  one  single 
Person,  and  the  attributes  of  both  natures  belong  to  the  one 
Person.  5th.  This  PersonaUty  is  not  a  new  one  constituted  by 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  m  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  but  it 
is  the  eternal  and  immutable  Person  of  the  Xoyoi,  which  in 
time  assumed  into  itself  a  nascent  human  nature,  and  ever 
subsequently  embraces  the  human  nature  with  the  divine  in 
the  Personality  which  eternally  belongs  to  the  latter. 

8.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  Christ  is  reaUy  a  man  ? 

He  is  called  man. — 1  Tim.  ii.  5.     His  most  common  titl^ 
is  Son  of  Man,  Matt.  xiii.  37,  also  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen. 
iii.  15;  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Acts  iii.  25;  Son  of  David,  and 
fruit  of  his  loins,  Luke  i.  32 ;  made  of  a  woman. — GaL  iv.  4 
He  had  a  hody^t  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  increased  in  stature,  Luke 
ii  52 ;  and  through  a  life  of  tnirty-three  years  was  recognized 
by  all  men  as  a  true  man.     He  died  in  agony  on  the  cross,  was 
buried,  rose,  and  proved  his  identity  by  phvsical  signs. — Luke 
xxiv.  36-44.     He  had  a  reasonaJbLe  sad,  for  he  increased  in  wis- 
dom.    He  exercised  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  he 
groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled,  he  wept — John  xL  33,  35. 
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6  loved  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  disciple  that  Jesus  loved 
Xeaned  upon  his  bosom. — John  xiiL  23. 

The  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  has  been  proved  above, 
<ZJhap.  IX 

9.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  both  these  natures  constitvied  bid 
oneperaon? 

In  many  passages  both  natures  are  referred  to,  when  it  is 
evident  that  only  one  person  was  intended. — Phil.  iL  6-11. 
JLn  niany  passages  both  natures  are  set  forth  as  united.  It  is 
xiever  affirmed  that  divinity  abstractly,  or  a  divine  power,  was 
Tinited  to,  or  manifested  in  a  human  nature,  but  of  the  divine 
xiature  concretely,  that  a  divine  person  was  united  to  a  human 
Tiature. — Heb.  ii.  11-14;  1  Tim.  lii.  16;  Gal.  iv.  4;  Rom.  viii.  3 
«ind  i.  3,  4;  ix.  5;  John  L  14;  1  John  iv.  3. 

The  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  is  also  clearly  taught 
l)y  those  passages  in  which  the  attributes  of  one  nature  are 
predicated  of  the  person,  while  that  person  is  designated  by  a 
title  derived  from  the  other  nature.  Thus  human  attributes 
and  actions  are  predicated  of  Christ  in  certain  passages,  while 
the  person  of  whom  these  attributes  or  actions  are  predicated, 
is  designated  by  a  divine  title. — Acts  xx.  28;  Rom.  viii.  32; 
1  Cor.  iL  8;  Matt.  i.  23;  Luke  i.  31,  32;  Col.  i.  13,  14. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  other  passages,  divine  attributes  and 
actions  are  predicated  of  Christ,  while  his  person,  of  whom 
those  attributes  are  predicated,  is  designated  by  a  human  title. 
John  iii.  13;  vi.  62;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Rev.  v.  12. 

10.  What  18  the  general  principle  upon  which  those  passages  are 
to  he  explained  which  designate  the  person  of  Christ  from  one  nature^ 
and  predicate  attributes  to  it  belonging  to  the  other? 

The  person  of  Christ,  constituted  of  two  natures,  is  one  per- 
son. He  mav,  therefore,  indifferently  be  designated  by  divine 
or  human  titles,  and  both  divine  and  human  attributes  may  be 
truly  predicated  of  him.  He  is  still  God  when  he  dies,  and  still 
man  when  he  raises  his  people  from  their  graves. 

Mediatorial  actions  pertain  to  both  natures.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  while  the  person  is  one,  the  natures 
are  distinct,  as  such.  What  belongs  to  either  nature  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  one  person  to  which  both  belong,  but  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  one  nature  is  never  attributed  to  the  other.  God,  i.  e., 
the  divine  person  who  is  at  once  God  and  man,  gave  his  blood 
for  his  church,  t.  e.,  died  as  to  his  human  nature  (Acts  xx.  28). 
But  human  attributes  or  actions  are  never  asserted  of  Christ's 
divine  naturej  nor  are  divine  attributes  or  actions  ever  asserted 
of  his  human  nature. 
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11.  How  have  theclogtans  d^ned  the  ideas  of  ^^nature^^  and 
"  person  "  as  they  are  involved  in  this  doctrine  ? 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the  difficult  is  that  one  Spirit 
exists  as  three  Persons.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  the 
diflBculty  is  that  two  spirits  exist  in  imion  as  one  Person. 

"  Nature  "  in  this  connection  has  been  defined  by  the  terms, 
"essence,"  "being/*  "substance." 

" Person"  in  this  connection  has  been  defined  as  "an  indi- 
vidual  substance,  which  is  neither  part  of,  nor  is  sustained  by 
some  other  thing,"  or  as  "an  inteUigent  individual  subsistence, 
per  se  svbsistens.'  The  hmnan  nature  in  Christ  never  was  "per 
se  subsistens,"  but  since  it  began  to  be  as  a  germ  generated 
into  personal  union  with  the  eternal  Second  Person  oi  the  God- 
head, so  from  the  beginning  "m  altero  snstentatur.'' 

12.  What  were  the  effects  of  this  personal  union  wpon  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  ? 

His  divine  nature  being  eternal  and  immutable,  and,  of 
course,  incapable  of  addition,  remained  essentially  unchanged 
by  this  union.  The  whole  immutable  divine  essence  continued 
to  subsist  as  the  eternal  Personal  Word,  now  embracing  a  per- 
fect human  nature  in  the  unity  of  his  person,  and  as  the  organ 
of  his  wUl.  Yet  thereby  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  nature 
changed  to  the  whole  creation,  since  he  has  become  Emman- 
uel, "  God  with  us,"  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

13.  TFhat  mere  the  effects  of  that  union  upon  his  human  nature  ? 

The  human  nature,  being  perfect  after  its  kind,  began  to 
exist  in  union  with  the  divine  nature,  and  as  one  constituent 
of  the  divine  Person,  and  as  such  it  ever  continues  unmixed 
and  essentially  imchanged  human  nature. 

The  effect  of  this  imion  upon  Christ's  hmnan  nature,  there- 
fore, was — 

1st.  Exaltation  of  all  human  excellencies  above  the  standard. 
of  human  and  of  creaturely  natinre. — John  i  14;  iii.  34;  Is,  xiL  2* 

2d.  Unparalleled  exaltation  to  dignity  and  glory,  above  every 
name  that  is  named,  and  a  community  of  honor  and  wor8hii> 
with  the  divinity  in  virtue  of  its  union  therewith  in  the  one 
divine  Person. 

3d.  As  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body  ill  the  natural  person, 
the  soul  although  absolutely  destitute  of  extension  in  itself  is 
in  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  body  present  at  once  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, — ^that  is  virtually,  if 
not  essentially,  present  in  conscious  perception  and  active  voli- 
tion,— so  through  its  personal  union  with  the  eternal  Word  is 
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the  human  nature  of  Christ,  (a)  virtually  present  (although  lo- 
cally in  heaven)  with  his  people  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  time,  sympathizing  with  each  severally  as 
one  who  has  himself  also  been  tempted,  (6)  rendered  practically 
inexhaustible  in  all  those  draughts  made  upon  its  energples  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  those  mediatorial  nmctions  which  in- 
volve both  natures. 

Hence  the  church  doctrine  concerning  the  "  communicatio 
idiomatum  vel  proprietatum  "  of  the  two  natinres  of  Christ.  It 
is  afiSrmed  in  the  corvcrete  in  respect  to  the  person,  but  denied 
in  the  abstract  in  respect  to  the  natinres;  it  is  affirmed  vtrius 
natttrce  ad  personam,  but  denied  vJtrius  naturoe  ad  naturam. 

14.  How  far  is  the  human  nature  of  Christ  induded  in  the  toor- 
skip  due  to  him? 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  object  and  the  grounds  of 
xvorship.  There  can  be  no  proper  ground  of  worship,  except 
the  possession  of  divine  attnbutes.  The  object  of  worship  is 
Tiot  the  divine  excellence  in  the  abstract,  but  the  divine  person 
of  w^hom  that  excellence  is  an  attribute.  The  God-man,  con- 
«8ting  of  two  natures,  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  perfection  of 

entire  person,  because  only  of  his  divine  attributes. 


15.  State  the  analogy  preserUed  in  the  union  of  ttoo  natures  in 
Me  persons  of  meru 

Ist  Every  human  person  comprehends  two  distinct  natures, 
^a)  a  conscious,  self-acting,  self-determined  spirit  absolutely 
^without  extension  in  space,  and  (6)  an  extended  highly  organ- 
:ized  body  composed  oi  passive  matter. 

2d.  These  constitute  but  one  person.  The  body  is  part  of 
"the  person. 

3d.  These  natures  remain  distinct,  the  attributes  of  the  spirit 
never  being  made  common  to  the  material  body,  nor  the  attri- 
butes of  the  body  to  the  spirit,  but  the  attributes  of  both  body 
and  spirit  are  common  to  the  one  person.  The  person  is  often 
designated  by  a  title  proper  to  one  nature  while  the  predicate 
is  proper  to  the  other  nature. 

4tn.  The  spirit  is  the  person.  When  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body  the  latter  is  buried  as  a  corpse,  while  the  former  goes  to 
judgment.  At  the  resurrection  the  spirit  will  resume  the  corpse 
mto  the  person. 

5th.  While  in  union  the  person  possesses  and  exercises  the 
attributes  of  both  natures.  And  in  virtue  of  the  union  the  un- 
extended  spirit  is  present  virtually  wherever  the  extended  body 
is,  and  the  inert  msensible  matter  of  the  nerve  tissues  thrill 
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with  feeling  and  throb  with  will  as  organs  of  the  feeling  and 
wiUing  souL 

16.  What  18  the  pecvliar  view  as  to  the  ^^oommunioatio  idiomor 
tvm^  introduced  into  theology  by  the  Lutherans?  and  state  the  rea- 
sons/or not  axxepting  it. 

In  connection  with,  and  in  the  process  of  maintaining,  his 

Eecnliar  view  as  to  the  presence  of  the  very  substance  of  Christ's 
ody  and  blood  in,  witn,  and  under  the  bread  and  the  wine  in 
the  Eucharist,  Luther  and  his  followers  introduced  and  elabo- 
rated a  doctrine  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hypostatical  union 
of  the  divine  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Chnst,  each  nature 
shares  in  the  essential  attributes  of  the  other  nature. 

When  they  came  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  they  did 
not  affirm  that  any  distinctive  attribute  of  humanity  was  snared 
by  the  divinity,  nor  that  the  human  nature  shared  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine;  they  affirmed  in  detail  simply  that  the 
humanity  shared  with  the  divine  in  its  omniscience,  omnipres- 
ence, and  power  of  giving  life. 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  were  divided  into  two  schools: 

1st.  The  most  extreme  and  logically  consistent,  represented 
by  John  Brentz  and  the  theologians  of  Tiibingen.    These  main- 
tained that  the  every  act  of  incarnation  effected,  as  the  essence 
of  the  personal  union,  the  participation  of  each  nature  in  the 
properties  of  the  other.     From  his  conception  in  the  womb  of 
the  V  irffin  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  inalienably  endowed       ^^^^^^ 
with  all  the  divine  majesty,  and  all  those  properties  which  con- 
stitute it.     These  were  necessarily  exercised  from  the  first,  but 
not  manifested  during  his  earthly  life,  their  exercise  beine   _      ^ 
hidden.     The  facts  of  Christ's  life  during  his  estate  of  humil-  -^^^ 
iation  are  therefore  explained  by  a  voluntary  Erypsis,  or  hiding^^^  _^g 
of  the  divine  properties  of  his  humanity. 

2d.  The  other  less  extreme  view  was  represented  by  MartincK:^ 
Chemnitz,  and  the  theologians  of  Giessen.    They  held  also,  that^^^^^^f, 
by  the  very  act  of  incarnation  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  en- 
dowed with  divine  perfections.    That  as  to  his  relation  to  space. 
^^Logos  non  eoctra  carnem,  et  caro  non  extra  Logon,^*    Yet  the 
taught  that  the  exercise  of  these  perfections  was  not  necei 
sary,  but  subject  to  the  will  of  the  divine  person,  who  causes 
his  human  nature  to  be  present  wherever  and  whensoever  h 
wills,  and  who  during  the  period  of  his  humiliation  on  earl" 
voluntarily  emptied  (Kenosis)  his  human  nature  of  its   u 
and  exercise  of  its  divine  attributes.     Prof  A.  B.  Bruce,  D,D. 
"Humiliation  of  Christ,"  Lecture  iii. — "The  Lutherans  held  th 
exaltation  of  the  humanity  to  meet  the  divinity,  and  (while  on— *-^  ^^ 
earth)  the  Kenosis  of  the  numanity.    The  Reformed  insisted  o    -^     ^^ 
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ihe  reality  of  the  human  life  of  Christ,  and  the  self-emptying 
^Eenosis)  of  the  divinity  to  meet  the  humanity.  The  Lutherans 
held  the  double  life  of  the  glorified  humanity  (the  local  pres- 
-ence  and  the  illocal  omnipresence).  The  Reformed  tendency 
was  to  recognize  a  double  life  of  the  Logos — iotus  extra  Jesurriy 
and  Mu8  in  Jesu^ 

We  reject  the  Lutheran  view  because — 1st.  It  is  not  taught 
in  the  Bible.  It  really  rests  upon  their  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Christ—"  This  is  my  body." 

2d.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  phenomena  of 
Christ's  earthly  life.  It  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
it  was  invented  to  explain. 

3d.  It  virtually  destroys  the  incarnation  by  assimilating  the 
human  nature  to  the  divine  in  the  co-partnership  of  properties, 
whereby  it  is  virtually  abrogated,  and  in  eflFect  only  the  divine 
remains. 

4th.  It  involves  the  fallacy  of  conceiving  of  properties  as 
separable  fi-om  the  substances  of  which  they  are  the  active 
powers,  and  thus  is  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

17.  How  can  it  be  sJiotvn  that  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is 
afundamental  doctrine  of  the  Oospd'? 

1st.  This  doctrine,  and  all  the  elements  thereof^  is  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pre-eminent  clearness  and  prominence. 

2d.  Its  truth  is  essentially  involved  in  every  other  doctrine 
of  the  entire  system  of  faith ;  in  every  mediatorial  act  of  Christ, 
as  prophet,  pnest  and  king;  in  the  whole  history  of  his  estate 
of  numiliation,  and  in  every  aspect  of  his  estate  of  exaltation; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  significance  and  value  of  that  vicarious 
sacrifice  which  is  the  heart  of  the  gospel.     If  Christ  is  not  in 
the  same  person  both  God  and  man,  ne  either  could  not  die. 
Or  hifl  deatn  could  not  avail.     If  he  be  not  man,  his  whole  his- 
tory is  a  myth;  if  he  be  not  God,  to  worship  him  is  idolatry, 
J^et  not  to  worship  him  is  to  disobey  the  Father. — John  v.  23. 
3d.  Scripture  expressly  declares  that  this  doctrine  is  essen- 
tiaL — 1  John  iv.  2,  3. 

18.  In  what  Creeds  and  by  what  Councils  has  this  doctrine  been 
accurately  defined? 

lat.  The  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  amended  by  the 
^ioiincil  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the 
of  the  Council  ot  Chalcedon,  are  accurate  and  authorita- 
ve  statements  of  the  whole  church  as  to  this  doctrine.     They 
all  to  be  found  above,  Ch.  VII. 

2d.  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  con- 
25 
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demning  the  Nestorians,  and  affirming  the  unity  of  the  Person; 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  against  Eutjohes^ 
affirming  the  distinction  of  natures;  and  tne  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (681)  against  the  Monothelites,  af- 
j&rming  that  Christ's  human  nature  retains  in  its  unimpaired 
integrity  a  separate  will  as  well  as  intelligence,  closed  the  grad- 
ually perfected  definition  of  the  church  doctrine  as  to  the  Per- 
son oi  Christ,  and  have  been  accepted  by  all  Protestants. 

19.  How  may  aU  Heresies  on  this  subject  he  dassijied? 

As  they  seek  relief  from  the  impossibility  which  reason  ex- 
periences in  the  effort  fully  to  comprehend  the  mutual  consist- 
ency of  all  the  elements  of  this  doctrine  (1)  in  the  denial  of  the 
divine  element,  (2)  or  in  the  denial  of  the  human  element  in  its 
reaUty  and  integrity,  or  (3)  in  the  denial  of  the  unity  of  the 
person  embracing  both  natures. 

20.  What  parties  have  held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man? 

In  the  early  church  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Alogi  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  Socinians.  In  latter  times  Ration- 
alists and  Unitarians.  For  an  account  of  their  history  and 
doctrines,  see  above,  Ch.  VI.,  Q.  11,  and  Q.  13,  and  below,  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter. 

21.  What  parties  denied  Christ's  true  hurrumity  and  an  what 
grounds? 

These  speculations  were  all  of  Gnostic  origjin.  Hence  came 
the  conviction  that  matter  was  inherently  evil,  and  that  innu- 
merable ^ons,  or  great  spiritual  emanations  from  the  absolute 
God,  mediate  between  him  and  the  actual  world.  Uyivnara 
come  from  God,  but  matter  is  self-existent^  and  the  animal 
souls  of  men  come  from  some  being  less  than  God.  Hence 
the  Doceta3  (from  doxio)  to  thinl%  to  appear)  held  that  the 
human  nature  (body  and  soul)  of  Christ  was  a  mere  (pdrTa6/ia 
or  appearance,  having  no  real  substantial  existence.  It 
a  mere  vision  or  phantom  through  which  the  Logos  chose 
manifest  himself  to  mankind  for  a  time. 

22.  Sta^te  the  Apodinai^n  Het'esy, 

Apolliiiaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  circum.  370,  of  general 
pute  for  orthodoxy  and  learning,  taught  that  as  man  naturally 
consists  of  a  body,  6ad/iia,  and  an  animal  soul,  ifvxn^  and  a  rational 
soul,  nyevMcc,  all  comprehended  in  one  person,  so  in  Christ  the 
divine  logos  takes  the  place  of  the  human  xvivua^  €uid  his  one 

Eerson  consists  of  the  divine  Ttvevjaa,  or  reasonable  soul,  and  the 
uman  animal  soul  and  body.     He  thus  gets  rid  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  attending  the  coexistence  of  two  rational,  self-conscious, 
BeliHietermining  spirits  in  one  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroys  the  revealed  fact  that  Christ  is  at  once  very  man  and 
very  God.  This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  381. 

23.  Whd  was  the  Nestorian  Heresy  ? 

This  term  rather  expresses  an  exaggerated,  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  speculation  on  this  subject  than  a  positive  definable 
false  doctnne.  It  is  the  tendency  to  so  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  complete,  immodified  natures  in  Christ,  as' 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  equally  revealed  fact  of  the  unity 
of  his  Person. 

This  tendency  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  leader  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
and  from  him  it  became  the  general  character  of  that  school. 
The  theology  of  the  Eastern  Chiurch  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  was  divided   between  the  two  great  rival  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.     *'  In  the  Alexandrian  school,  an 
intuitive  mode  of  thought  inclining  to  the  mystical;  in  the 
Antiochian,  a  logical  reflective  bent  of  the  understanding  pre- 
dominated.— ^Neander,  "  Hist,"  Torrey's  Trans.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  352. 
Nestorius,  who  had  been  a  monk  at  Antioch,  became  patri- 
Ateh  of  Constantinople.    He  disapproved  of  the  phrase,  "Mother 
of  God  "  (BeoroKoiY  as  applied  to  the  Virgin,  maintaining  that 
itary  had  given  oirth  to  Christ  but  not  to  God.     Cyril,  patri- 
^ixjh  of  Alexandria,  opposed  him,  and  both  pronounced  anath- 
^tnas  against  each  other.     Nestorius  supposed,  in  accordance 
With  the  Antiochian  mode  of  thought,  that  the  divine  and  the 
tiTiinan  natures  of  Christ  ought  to  be  distinctly  separated,  and 
^.clmitted  only  a  dwdipeia  (junction)  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
^n  i-yoixTfdii  (md welling)  of  the  Deity.     Cyril,  on  the  contrary, 
"^ras  led  by  the  tendencies  of  the  Egyptian  (Alexandrian)  school, 
'to  maintain  the  perfect  union  of  the  two  natures  {<pv6tx?}  evoodi^). 
^^^estorius,  as  the  representative  of  his  party,  was  condemned 
y  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431. — Hagenbach's  "  Hist  of 
,"  VoL  L,  §  100. 


24.  What  was  the  Eutychian  or  Monophysite  Heresy  ? 

Eutyches  was  an  abbot  at  Constantinople,  and  an  extreme 
_  "e  of  Dioscuros,  the  successor  of  Cyril.     He  pressed  the 

2 position  to  the  Nestorians  to  the   len^h  of  confounding 
e  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  hence  holding  that  Christ  pos- 
^88ed  but  one  nature,  resulting  from  the  union  of  Divinity 
"^^th  humanity.     They  were  styled  Monophysites.     They  were 
ondenmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451),  whicli 
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adopted  the  statement  communicated  by  Leo  the  Great,  bishop 
of  Kome,  to  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  ^''Totus  in 
suisj  totus  in  nostris" 

25.  What  tvas  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothdites? 

The  Emperor  Heraclius  attempted  to  reunite  the  Monophy- 
sites  with  tiie  orthodox  Church  by  adopting,  as  a  compromise, 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  as  the  coexistence 
of  two  distinct  natures  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  with  the 
amendment  that  there  was  in  consequence  of  the  personal 
union  but  one  divine-human  energy  {kvepyeta)  and  but  one 
will  in  Christ  In  opposition  to  this  the  sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  681),  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  tux>  wills  in  Christ, 
and  ttvo  energies,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but  decided  that 
the  human  will  must  always  be  conceived  as  subordinate  to  the 
divine."— Haffenbach's  "  Hist,  of  Doct.,"  §  104  With  this  de- 
cision the  dennition  of  this  doctrine,  as  received  by  the  whole 
church,  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Protestant,  was  closed. 

26.  What  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  Kenxms  ? 

The  old  Socinian  doctrine  teaches  that  Jesus,  a  true  man 
after  his  ascension,  becomes  the  subject  of  an  apotheosis,  where- 
by he  is  exalted  into  a  condition  and  rank  between  that  of  Grod 
and  the  universe.     The  Eutychians  taught  that  the  human 
nature  was  absorbed  by  and  assimilated  to  the  divina     The 
Lutherans  taught  that  the  human  nature  was  endowed  with 
the  properties  of  the  divine.     The  modem  doctrine  of 
is  that  mstead  of  man  becoming  God,  or  being  personally  unii 
to  divinitv,  God  literally  became  man.     It  is  taught  with  vari— . 
ous  modifications  by  Drs.  Thomasius,  Hofmann,  Ebrard,  Marten- 
sen,  and  others,  and  very  clearly  bv  Dr.  W.  F.  Cress  in  a  worl 
translated  admirably  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Keubelt,  of  Indiana. 

The  term  signifies  a  volimtary  emptying  of  himself  of  hL^E' ..  ii 
divinity,  by  the  Logoa  It  is  derived  from  PhiL  ii  7,  kavro  'm'  \\ 
iHivoo6By  "he  emptied  himself,"  and  is  supported  by  such  d 
rations  as  John  i.  14.  "And  the  Wora  vkis  made  flesh, 
dwelt  among  ua" 

I.  The  Father  alone  is  from  himself.     He  eternally  comm^ 
nicates  the  fulness  of  his  divine  essence  and  perfections  to  tT 
Son,  thus  giving  to  him  to  have  life  in  himself     The  Son  thi 
eternally  flowing  from  the  Father  unites  with  the  Father 
communicating  their  fulness  to  the  Spirit,  and  is  himself 
life  of  the  world. 

II.  "But  the  Logos  is  God;  he  has  life  in  himself  even. 
the  Father;  his  volition  to  receive  life  from  the  Father  is  tl       le 
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source  of  his  life ;  his  self-consciousness  is  his  own  act.     Hence 
it  follows  that  he  can  suspend  his  self-consciousness." 

HI.  In  condescending  to  be  conceived  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Logos  laid  aside  his  self-consciousness,  and  with  it  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Father's  life  to  the  Son,  by  which  the  Son  has 
life  in  himself  even  as  the  Father,  and  hence  his  omniscience, 
omnipresence,  and  omnipotent  government  of  the  world  was 
suspended. 

iV.  When  the  substance  of  the  Logos  awoke  to  self-con- 
sciousness as  the  infant  Jesus,  it  was  as  a  true  human  infant, 
and  he  grew  and  developed  in  knowledge  and  powers,  as  a 
true  man  without  sin,  endowed  with  pre-eminent  grace  and 
the  fcdness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

V.  When  glorified  the  ante-mundane  eternal  communica- 
tion of  the  fuhiess  of  divine  life  from  the  Father  to  the  Logos 
recommenced,  and  though  continuing  truly  hirnian,  he  is  no  less 
truly  God.     He  is  again  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and 
Omnipresent     "Thus  a  man  is  received  into  the  trinitarian  life 
of  the  Deity,  from  and  by  the  glorification  of  the  Son.*' — "  Script. 
i^oc.  Pers.  Christ.  Gess.,"  by  Keubelt. 

This  doctrine. — 1st.  Does  violence  to  the  infinite  perfections 

^^d  immutability  of  the  divine  nature.     2d.  It  is  not  consistent 

^>^tli  the  Scriptural  fact  that  Christ,  while  on  earth,  was  real  and 

^TxBolute  Goi     3d.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the 

txxiinanity  of  Christ  was  real  humanity  generated  of  the  seed 

^^:f  Abraham.     4th.  It  is  confessedly  diff^erent  from  the  imme- 

"  and  universal  faith  of  the  Church. 

For  a  thorough  discussion,  see  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce's  "  Humilia- 

Son  of  Christ." 

AlTTHOBITATrTB    StATEMBNTS. 

The  Gbebx,  Boman,  and  Pbotestant  Churches  all  agree  in  accepting 

e  definitions  of  the  Greeds,  those  of  Nice  and  of  Chalcedon  and  the 

tb^-T^ft^n^^Ti  (so  called). ^See  above  Chap.  Vll. 

The  Lutheran  Doctrine  as  to  the  Belations  of  the  two  Natures. 

^* Formula  Cancordice"  Pars.   I.,    Epitome,  ch.  8,  JJ  11  and  12.— 

<  Tlierefore  not  only  as  God,  but  also  as  man,  he  knows  all  things,  and 

ifl«d  power  to  do  all  things,  is  present  to  all  creatures,  and  has  all  things 

^^Brhicn  are  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  under  his  feet,  and 

lus  hands.     '  All  things  are  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'  and 

lie  ascended  above  all  heavens,  and  fills  all  things.  *    Being  everywhere 

present,  he  is  able  to  exercise  this  his  power,  neither  is  any  thing  to  him 

^itber  impossible  or  unknown.     Hence,  moreover,  and  most  easily,  is  he 

present,  able  to  distribute  his  Ixue  body  and  blood  in  the  sacred 

_^^  ir.     But  this  is  done  not  according  to  the  mode  and  property  of 

xunfln  nature,  but  according  to  the  mode  and  property  of  the  right  liand 

^yt  God.     .     .     .    And  this  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper  is 

Xieither  ph^cal  nor  earthly,  nor  capemaitish  (see  Jjohn  vi.  52-59),  never- 

^Uieless,  it  IS  most  true  and  substantial  ** 
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Pars.  2  (**  Solids  Deolaratio  "),  oh.  8,  J  4. — *'  For  that  commanion  of 
natures,  and  of  properties,  is  not  the  result  of  an  essential,  or  nstoral 
effusion  of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  upon  the  human:  as  if  the 
humanity  of  Christ  had  them  subsisting  independently  and  separate  from 
diyinit^;  or  as,  if  by  that  communion,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had 
laid  aside  its  natural  properties,  and  was  either  converted  into  the  divine 
nature,  or  was  made  equal  in  itself,  and  per  se  to  the  divine  nature  by 
those  properties  thus  communicated,  or  that  the  natural  properties  and 
operations  were  identical  or  even  equal.  For  these  and  like  errors  have 
justly  been  rejected,  etc. " 

Luther  says,  **  Where  you  put  God,  there  you  must  put  the  humanity 
(of  Christ),  they  can  not  be  sundered  or  riven;  it  is  one  person,  and  the 
humanity  is  more  closely  united  with  Gk)d  than  is  our  skin  with  our  flesh, 
yea,  more  intimately  than  body  with  soul. " 

DOCTBINE  OF  THE  ReFOBMED  ChUBCHES. 

**(h»/essio  Helvetiai  Posterior"  ch.  xi. — **  We  acknowledge,  therefore, 
that  in  one  and  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  are  two  natures,  and 
we  say  that  these  are  so  conjoined  and  united  that  they  are  not  absorbed, 
nor  confused  nor  mixed;  but  are  rather  united  and  conjoined  in  one 
person,  being  preserved  with  their  permanent  properties;  so  that  we  wor- 
ship one  Lord  the  Christ,  and  not  two;  one  we  say,  true  Gk>d  and  man, 
according  to  his  divine  nature  consubstantial  with  tiie  Father,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  human  nature  consubstantial  with  us  men,  and  in  all  things 
like  us,  sin  excepted.  Therefore,  as  we  abominate  the  Nestorian  dogma 
making  two  out  of  one  Christ,  and  dissolving  the  union  of  the  Person; 
so,  also,  we  heartily  execrate  the  madness  of  Eutyches  and  of  the  Mono- 
physites  and  the  Monothelites,  expunging  the  property  of  the  human 
nature.  Therefore,  we  in  no  wise  teach  that  the  divine  nature  in  Christ 
suffered,  or  that  Christ  according  to  his  human  nature  has  hitherto  been 
in  this  world,  and  so  is  everywhere. " 

''West  Chiif."  Ch.  8,  J  2.— "The  Son  of  Gk)d,  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance,  and  equal 
with  the  Father,  did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him 
man's  nature,  and  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  innrmities 
thereof,  yet  >^-ithout  sin:  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance.     So  that  tw 
whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  manh 
were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person,  without  conversion 
composition,  or  confusion.     Which  person  is  very  God  and  very  man 
yet  one  Christ,  the  ouly  mediator  between  God  and  man." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

MEDIATORIAL  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

1.    What  are  the  different  senses  of  the  ivord  Mediator^  and  in 
^^^kich  of  these  senses  is  it  nsed  wlien  applied  to  Christ  ? 

Ist.  In  the  sense  of  internuntins  or  messenger,  to  explain 
le  will  and  to  perform  the  commands  of  one  or  both  the 
^Contracting  parties,  e,  jr.,  Moses,  GaL  iii.  19. 

2d.  In  the  sense  of  simple  advocate  or  intercessor,  pleading 
cause  of  the  ofiFending  in  the  presence  of  the  ofiFended 


3d.  In  the  sense  of  efficient  peace-maker.     Christ,  as  Media- 
Ist,  has  all  power  and  judgment  committed  to  his  hands, 
IMatt  xxviii.  18,  and  ix.  6 ;  John  v.  22,  25,  26,  27 ;  and,  2d,  he 
flBiciently  makes  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  by  an 
""-satislactory  expiation  and  meritorious  obedience. 

2.    Why  toas  it  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  he  possessed 
of  a  divine  and  human  nature  ? 


Ist  It  was  clearly  necessarj^  that  the  Mediator  should  be 
i     (1.)  That  he  might  be  independent,  and  not  the  mere 
^^reature  of  either  party,  or  otherwise  he  could  not  be  the 
-^flScient  maker  of  peace.     (2.)  That  he  might  reveal  God  and 
liis  salvation  to  men,  "  For  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save 
^he  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him." — Matt  xi.  27 ; 
^ohn  L  18.     (3.)  That  being,  as  to  person^  above  all  law,  and  as 
4o  dianity  of  nature^  infinite,  he  might  render  to  the  law  in 
'behalf  oi  his  people  a  free  obedience,  which  he  did  not  other- 
wise owe  for  himself,  and  that  his  obedience  and  suffering 
mieht  possess  an  infinite  value.    (4.)  That  he  might  possess  the 
infinite  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  power  requisite  to  administer 
the  infinite  realms  of  providence  and  grace,  which  are  com- 
mitted to  his  hands  as  mediatorial  prince. 

2d.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  he  should  be  man.  (1.)  That 
he  might  truly  represent  man  as  the  second  Adam.  (2.)  That 
he  might  be  made  under  the  law,  in  order  to  render  obedience, 
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suffering,  and  temptation  possible. — Gal.  iv.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iv.  1-13 
(3.)  "In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciiiil  and  faithful  high  priest.'^ 
Heb.  ii.  17,  18,  and  iv.  15,  16.  (4)  That  in  his  glorified 
humanity  he  might  be  the  head  oi  tne  glorified  church,  the 
example  and  pattern  to  whom  his  people  are  '*  predestined  to 
be  conformed,  that  he  might  be  the  nrst-bom  among  many 
brethren." — Rom.  viii.  29. 

3.  Wlvai  diversity  of  opinion  eodsts  as  to  whether  Christ  acts 
as  Mediator  in  one  or  both  natures  ? 

The  Romanists  hold  that  Christ  was  Mediator  only  in  his 
human  nature,  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  that  Gk>d  could 
mediate  between  man  and  himself. 

The  very  opposite  has  been  maintained,  viz.,  that  Christ 
was  Mediator  only  in  his  divine  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  Christ  was  Mediator  as 
the  God-man,  in  both  natures. 

4  How  may  the  acts  of  Christ  he  dassified  with  referenoe  to 
his  two  natures? 

Theologians  have  properly  distinguished  (vide  Turretin,  in 
loco)  between  the  person  who  acts  and  the  nature  or  inward 
energy  whereby  he  acts. 

Thus  we  affirm  of  the  one  man,  that  he  thinks  and  that  he 
walks.  The  same  person  performs  these  two  classes  of  action 
so  radically  distinct,  in  virtue  of  the  two  natures  embraced  in , 
his  single  person.  So  the  single  person  of  the  God-man  performs 
all  actions  involving  the  attributes  of  a  divine  nature  m  virtue 
of  his  divine  nature,  and  all  actions  involving  the  attributes  of 
a  human  nature  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature. 

5.  Hbta  can  it  be  proved  that  he  was  Mediatoi\  and  aded  as 
such  both  in  his  divine  and  human  natures? 

1st.  From  the  fact  that  the  discharge  of  each  of  the  three 
great  functions  of  the  mediatorial  office,  the  prophetical,  priestly, 
and  kingly,  involves  the  attributes  of  both  natures,  as  has  beei 
fully  proved  under  Question  2. 

2cL  From  the  fact  that  the  Bible  attributes  all  his  acts 
Mediator  to  the  one  person,  viewed  as  embracing  both  natures. 
The  person  is  often  designated  by  a  term  derived  from  thui'     ^^^? 
attributes  of  one  nature,  while  the  mediatorial  action  attribul 
to  that  person  is  plainly  performed  in  virtue  of  the  other  natur< 
embraced  within  it. — See  Acts  xx.  28;  1  Cor.  ii  8;  Heb.  ix.  14— 

3d.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  Mediator  firom  the  founda^ — 
tion  of  the  earth  (see  Chapter  XXII.,  Question  11),  it  is  cleax* 
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^faat  he  was  not  Mediator  in  his  human  nature  alone ;  and  jfrom 

^he  fisujt  that  the  Eternal  Word  became  incarnate,  in  order  to 

T>x'epare  himself  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  mediatorial  work 

V^Heb.  ii  17, 18),  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  was  not  Mediator  in 

n^is  divine  nature  alone. 

6.  In  what  sense  do  the  Romanists  regard  saints  and  angds  as 
rnediaiors? 

They  do  not  attribute  either  to  saints  or  angels  the  work  of 
propitiation  proper.  Yet  they  hold  that  the  merits  of  the  saint 
ctre  the  ground  and  measinre  of  the  efficiency  of  his  interces- 
sion, as  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

7.  Hov)  far  do  they  ascribe  a  mediatorial  character  to  their 
jpriests? 

The  Protestant  holds  that  the  church  is  composed  of  a  com- 

J>any  of  men  united  to  one  another  in  virtue  of  the  immediate 

xxnion  of  each  with  Christ  the  head.     The  Romanist  holds,  on 

contrary,  that  each  individual  member  is  united  immedi- 

-tely  to  the  church,  and  through  the  church  to  Christ.     Their 

bs,  therefore,  of  the  true  apostolic  succession,  subject  to 

postolic  bishops,  beinff  the  onlv  authorized  dispensers  of  the 

ia«x3raments,  ana  through  them  oi  Christ's  grace,  are  mediators — 

Ist.  Between  the  mdividual  and  Christ,  the  necessary  link 

f  union  with  him. 

2d.  In  their  oflFering  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  making 
rein  a  true  propitiation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  people. 
^lUhrist's  great  sacrince  having  atoned  for  original  sin,  and  laid 
♦:-3ie  foimdation  for  the  propitiatory  virtue  which  belongs  to  the 
ISblass. 

3d.  In  their  being  eminent  intercessors. 

8.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  Chinst  is  our  only  Mediatai"  in  the 
'^proper  sense  of  the  term? 

1st.  Direct  testimony  of  Scripture. — 1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
^       2d.  Because  the  Scriptures  show  forth  Christ  as  fulfilling 
our  behalf  every  mediatorial  function  that  is  necessary,  alike 
ropitiation  and  advocacy,  1  John  ii.  1 ;  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
Heb.  ix.  12,  24,  and  vii.  25. 
3d.  Because  in  virtue  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person 
perfection  of  his  nature,  all  these  functions  were  discharged 
\yj  him  exhaustively. — Heb.  x.  14;  Col.  ii.  10. 

4th.  Because  there  is  "complete"  salvation  in  him,  and  no 
^udvation  in  any  other,  and  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father 
except  through  him. — John  xiv.  6;  Acts  iv.  12. 

5th.  There  is  no  room  for  any  mediator  between  the  indi- 
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vidua!  and  Christ — (1)  because  he  is  our  "brother"  and  "sym- 
pathizing high  priest/'  who  invites  every  man  immediately  to 
himself,  Matt  xi.  28 ;  (2)  because  the  work  of  drawing  men 
to  Christ  belongs  to  the  Holy  Ghost — John  vi  44,  and  xvi  14. 

9.  Whxxt  relation  do  the  Scriptures  rep*eserd  the  Hdy  Ohost  as 
sustaining  to  the  mediatorial  work  of  Chi-ist? 

1st  Begetting  and  replenishing  his  human  nature. — Luke  i. 
35 ;  ii.  40 ;  John  iii.  34 ;  Ps.  xlv.  7. 

2d.  All  Christ's  mediatorial  functions  were  fulfilled  in  the 
Spirit;  his  prophetical  teachings,  his  priestly  sacrifice,  and  his 
kingly  administrations.  The  Spirit  descended  upon  him  at  his 
baptism,  Luke  iii.  22 ;  and  led  him  into  the  ^vildemess  to  be 
tempted.  Matt  iv.  1 ;  he  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into 
Galilee,  Luke  iv.  14;  through  the  eternal  Spirit  he  offered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God.— Heb.  ix.  14. 

3d.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  "the  Spirit  of  truth," 
**the  Sanctifier, '  and  "the  Comforter,"  vests  in  Christ  as  Medi- 
ator, as  part  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace. — John 
XV.  26,  and  xvi.  7 ;  and  vii.  39 ;  Acts  ii.  33. 

4th.  The  Holy  Spirit  thus  dispensed  by  Christ  as  Mediator 
ads/or  him,  and  leads  to  him  in  teaching,  quickening,  sanctify- 
ing, preserving,  and  acting  all  grace  in  his  people.  As  Christ 
when  on  earth  led  only  to  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  now 
leads  only  to  Christ — John  xv.  26,  and  xvi.  13,  14;  Acts  v.  32;  ,^ 

1  Cor.  xii.  3. 

5th.  While  Chi-ist  as  Mediator  is  said  to  be  our  "jrapaxAj^ros,"  ^  •* 

"advocate,"  with  tlie  Father  (1  John  ii.  1),  the  Holy  Ghost  is  .^^^^s 
said  to  be  our  ^^napdxXTjro?,''  "advocate,"  translated  "Comforter'*  -^  «-  »» 
rm  earth,  to  abide  with  us  forever,  to  teach  us  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  to  hold  a  controversy  with  the  world. — John  xiv. 
16,  26,  and  xv  26,  and  xvi.  7-9. 

6th.  While  Christ  is  said  to  be  our  Mediator  to  make  inter 
cession  for  us  in  heaven,  Heb.  vii.  25 ;  Rom.  viii.  34,  the  Hoi 
Ghost,  by  forming  thoughts  and  desires  within  us  according 
the  will  of  God,  is  said  to  make  intercession  for  us  with  unutter 
able  groanings. — Rom.  viii.  26,  27. 

7tL  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  "We  have  introduction  to  th 
Father  through  the  Son  by  the  Spirit" — Eph.  ii.  18. 


10.   On  tvhat  ground  are  the  three/old  offices  of  prophet^  priesF-^m 
and  king  apjjlied  to  Christ  ? 

1st.  Because  these  three  functions  are  all  equally  necessary,  « 
and  toother  exhaust  tlie  whole  mediatorial  work. 

2d.  Because  the  Bible  ascribes  all  of  these  functions  to  Christ.  -  '^J- 

Prophetical,  Deut  xviiL  15,  18 ;  compare  Acts  iii.  22,  and  viL  37;  ^    "^»* 
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L  2;  priestly,  Pa  ex.  4,  and  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
BLebrews;  kingly,  Acts  v.  31;  1  Tim.  vi.  15;  Rev.  xvii  14. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  three  offices, 
trut  three  functions  of  the  one  indivisible  office  of  mediator. 
These  fimctions  are  abstractly  most  distinguishable,  but  in  the 
concrete  and  in  their  exercise  they  qualify  one  another  in  every 
arct.  Thus,  when  he  teaches,  he  is  essentially  a  royal  and 
priestly  teacher,  and  when  he  rules  he  is  a  priestly  and  pro- 
phetical king,  and  when  he  either  atones  or  mtercedes  he  is  a 
prophetical  and  kingly  priest 

xhese  were  first  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  Christ  by 
Eusebius  (261-340),  Bk.  I,  ch.  iiL— "So  that  all  these  have  a 
reference  to  the  true  Christ,  the  divine  and  heavenly  Word,  the 
only  high  priest  of  all  men,  the  only  king  of  all  creation,  and 
'the  Father  s  only  supreme  Prophet  of  propheta" 

11.  Whoti  is  the  Scriptural  sense  of  tJie  word  prophet? 

Its  general  sense  is  one  who  speaks  for  another  with  au- 
"fcliority  as  interpreter.  Thus  Moses  was  prophet  for  his  brother 
-AAron. — Ex.  vii.  1. 

A  prophet  of  God  is  one  qualified  and  authorized  to  speak  for 
C5od  to  men.     Foretelling  future  events  is  only  incidental. 

12.  How  does  Christ  eocecute  the  office  of  a  prophet  ? 

I.  Immediately  in  his  own  person,  as  when  (1)  on  earth 
h  his  disciples,  and  (2)  the  b^ht  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in 

e  midst  of  the  throne. — Rev.  xxi.  23. 

II.  Mediately,  1st,  through  his  Spirit,  (1)  by  inspiration, 
2)  by  spiritual  illumination.     2d.  Through  the  officers  of  his 

church,  (1)  those  inspired  as  apostles  and  prophets,  and  (2) 
hose  naturally  endowed,  as  the  stated  ministry. — Eph.  iv.  11. 

III.  Both  externally,  as  through  his  word  and  works  ad- 
-^Sressed  to  the  understanding,  and, 

IV.  Internally,  by  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  heart. — 
John  ii.  20,  and  v.  20. 

V.  In  three  grand  successive  stages  of  development,     (a.) 
ore  his  incarnation ;  (6)  since  his  incarnation ;  (c)  through- 

^3ut  eternity  in  glory. — Kev.  vii.  17,  and  xxi.  23. 

13.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  he  acted  as  such  be/ore  his 
'incarnation  ? 

1st.  His  divine  title  of  Logos,  **  Word,"  as  by  nature  as  well 
^is  office  the  eternal  Revealer. 

2d.  It  has  been  before  proved  (Chap.  XXII.,  Question  11,  and 
Ohap.  IX,  Question  14)  that  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
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Testament  economy.     Called  Comisellor. — la  ix.  6.     Ang^l  of 
the  Covenant. — Mai.  iii.  1.     Interpreter. — Job  xxxiii.  23. 

3d.  The  fact  is  directly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament — 1 
Pet.  L  11. 

14.  WhoA  is  essential  to  the  priestly  office^  or  what  is  a  priest  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  that  term  ? 

As  the  general  idea  of  a  prophet  is,  one  qualified  and  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  God  to  men,  so  the  general  idea  of  a 
priest  is,  one  qualified  and  authorized  to  treat  in  behalf  of  men 
with  God. 

A  priest,  therefore,  must — 

1st.  Be  taken  from  among  men  to  represent  them. — Heb.  v. 
1,  2;  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  12,  21,  29. 

2d.  Chosen  by  God  as  his  special  election  and  property. — 
Num.  xvi.  5;  Heb.  v.  4. 

3d.  Holy,  morally  pure  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord. — Lev. 
xxi.  6,  8;  Ps.  cvi.  16;  Ex.  xxxix.  30,  31. 

4th.  They  have  a  right  to  draw  near  to  Jehovah,  and  to 
bring  near,  or  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  make  intercession. — ^Num. 
xvi.  5;  Ex.  xix.  22;  Lev.  xvi.  3,  7,  12,  15. 

The  priest,  therefore,  was  essentially  a  mediator,  admitted 
from  among  men  to  stand  before  God,  for  the  purpose,  1st,  of 
propitiation  by  sacrifice,  Heb.  v.  1,  2,  3;  and,  2d,  of  inter- 
cession, Luke  i.  10;  Ex.  xxx.  8;  Rev.  v.  8,  and  viiL  3,  4 
Taken  from  Fairbairn's  "Typology,"  Vol.  XL,  Part  IIL,  Chap,  iii 

15.  Prove  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Christ  toas  truly 
priest, 

1st.  It  is  expressly  declared. — Compare  Ps.  ex.  4,  with  Heb. 
V.  6,  and  vi.  20;  Zech.  vi.  13. 

2d.  Priestly  functions  are  ascribed  to  him. — Is.  liiL  10,  12 
Dan.  ix.  24,  25. 

3d.  The  whole  meaning  and  virtue  of  the  temple,  of  its  sei 
vices,  and  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
were  all  typical  of  Christ  and  his  work  as  priest.     This  Pa^ — —    u/ 
clearly  proves  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

16.  Show  from  the  New  Testament  that  all  the  requisites  of      '        a 
priest  toere  found  in  him. 

1st.  Christ  was  a  man  taken  from  among  men  to  repres^^^  ^^t 
them  before  God. — Heb.  ii.  16,  and  iv.  15. 
2d.  He  was  chosen  by  God. — Heb.  v.  5,  6. 
3d.  He  was  perfectly  holy. — Luke  i.  35 ;  Heb.  vii  26. 
4th.  He  had  the  right  of  the  nearest  access,  and  the  great^^^^  M 
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luence  with  the  Father. — .John  xvi.  28,  and  xi.  42 ;  Heb.  L  3, 
«jad  ix.  11,  12,  13,  14,  24. 

17.  Show  thai  he  actually  performed  aR  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  duty  of  the  priest  is  to  mediate  by  (1)  propitiation,  (2) 
intercession. 

1st  He  mediated  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word. — John 
3civ.  6;  1  Tim.  ii.  5;  Heb.  viii.  6,  and  xii.  24. 

2d.  He  ofiFered  propitiation. — Eph.  v.  2;  Heb.  ix.  26,  and 
X.  12;  1  John  ii.  2. 

si  He  ofiFered  intercession. — Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb.  viL  25;  1 
J^ohn  ii.  1. 

That  this  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  was  real,  and  not 
ixnetaphorical,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  superseded  the 
t;^mt)le  services,  which  were  only  typical  of  it.  A  type  and 
shadow  necessarily  presupposes  a  literal  substance. — -Heb.  ix. 
XO-12,  and  X.  1;  CoL  iL  17. 

18.  What  part  of  his  priesUy  tvorJc  did  Christ  eoceciUe  on  earthy 
nd  what  part  in  heaven  ? 

On  earth  he  rendered  obedience,  propitiation,  intercession. 
.  V.  7-9,  and  ix.  26,  28;  Rom.  v.  19. 

In  heaven  he  has  presented  his  sacrifice  in  the  most  holy 
ace,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. — Heb.  vii. 
25,  and  ix.  12,  24. 

19.  In  what  respects  did  the  priesthood  of  Christ  excd  tlve 
aronic? 

Ist  In  the  dignity  of  his  person.  They  were  mere  men. 
[e  was  the  eternal  Son.  They  were  sinners  who  had  first  to 
^nake  atonement  for  their  own  sin,  and  afterwards  for  the  sin 
^Df  the  people.  He  was  holy,  harmless  and  undefiled. — Heb. 
^viL  26,  27.  He  was  perfect  man,  and  yet  his  access  to  God 
^^^as  infinitely  nearer  than  that  of  any  other  being. — John  x. 
SO;  Zech.  xiiL  7. 

2d.  In  the  infinite  value  of  his  sacrifice.     Theirs  could  not 

cleanse  from  sin,  Heb.  x.  4,  and  were  repeated  continually. — 

Beb.  X.  1-3.     His  sacrifice  was  perfectly  eflicacious,  and  once 

:for  alL — Heb.  x.  10-14.    Thus  theirs  were  only  the  shadow  of 

liifi. — Heb.  X.  1. 

3d.  In  the  manner  of  their  consecration.     They  without,  he 
-with  an  oath.— Heb.  vii.  20-22. 

4tL  They,  being  many,  succeeded  each  other  by  generation. 
He  continueth  forever. — Heb.  vii.  24. 

5th.  Christ's  priesthood  is  connected  with  a  "greater  and 
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more  perfect  tabernacle/'  earth  the  outer  court,  heaven  the  true 
sanctuary. — Heb.  ix.  11-24. 

6th.  Christ's  intercession  is  ofiFered  from  a  throne, — Rom.  viiL 
34,  and  Heb.  viii.  1,  2. 

7th.  While  several  of  the  Old  Testament  servants  of  God 
were  at  once  both  prophet  and  king,  as  David;  and  others  both 
prophet  and  priest,  as  Ezra;  Christ  alone,  and  that  in  divine 
perfection,  was  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Thus  his  di- 
vine, prophetical,  and  kingly  perfections  qualified  and  enhanced 
the  transcendent  virtue  of  every  priestly  act-Zech.  vi  13. 

.    20.  In  what  st^/use  was  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Md- 
chizedec? 

The  Aaronic  priesthood  was  typical  of  Christ,  but  in  two 
principal  respects  it  failed  in  representing  the  great  antitype. 

1st.  It  consisted  of  succeedmg  generations  of  mortal  men. 

2d.  It  consisted  of  priests  not  royal. 

The  Holv  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  suddenly  brings  Mel- 
chizedec  before  us  in  the  patriarchal  history,  a  royal  priest,  with 
the  significant  names  "King  of  Righteousness"  and  "Kjng 
of  Peace,"  Gen.  xiv.  18-20,  and  as  suddenly  withdraws  him. 
Whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  goes  we  know  not.     As  a 
private  man  he  had  an  unwritten  history,  like  others.     But  as  ^ 
a  royal  priest  he  ever  remains  without  father,  without  mother, 
without  origin,  stuxession,  or  end;  and  there/ore,  as  Paul  sayS)^ 
Heb.  vii.  3,  made  beforehand  of  God,  an  exact  type  of  the  eter — - 
nity  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  Ps.  ex.  4.     The  prophecy  t^ras 
"Tnou  shalt  be  a  priest /orever,"  or  an  eternal  pnest  "after  thi 
order  of  Melchizedec." 

The  similitude  of  this  type,  therefore,  included  two  thinj 
1st,  an  everlasting  priesthood;  2d,  the  union  of  the  kinglv 
priestly  functions  in  one  person. — Fairbairn's  "Typology,  *  V< 
II.,  Part  III.,  Chap.  iii. 

21.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Christian  ministry  is 
priesthood? 

1st.  Human  priests  were  ever  possible  only  as  types, 
types  are  possible  only  before  the  revelation  of  the  anti 
Ihe  purpose  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was  fulfilled  in  C 
and  therefore  the  institution  was  forever  abolished  by  C 
Heb.  X.  1,  9,  18. 

2d.  Christ  exhaustively  discharges  all  the  duties  and  i^ 
poses  of  the  priestly  office,  so  that  any  human  priest  (so-calL^ 
IS  an  antichrist — Heb.  x.  14;  Col.  ii.  10. 

3d.  There  can  be  no  need  of  any  priest  to  open  the  way 
us  to  Christ.     Because,  while  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
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can  only  go  to  God  by  Christ,  John  xiv.  6,  they  teach  us  no 
less  emphatically  that  we  must  come  immediately  to  Christ, 
Matt.  XI.  28;  John  v.  40,  and  vii  37;  Rev.  iii.  20,  and  xxiL  17. 

4th.  No  priestly  function  is  ever  attributed  to  any  New  Tes- 
tament officer,  inspired  or  uninspired,  extraordinary  or  ordi- 
nary. The  whole  duty  of  all  these  officers  of  every  kind  is 
comprised  in  the  functions  of  teaching  and  ruling. — 1  Cor.  xii. 
28;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12;  1  Tim.  iii.  1-13;  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

5th.  They  are  constantly  called  by  diflFerent  designations, 
expressive  oi  an  entirely  dinerent  class  of  functions,  as  "  mes- 
sengers, watchmen,  heralds  of  salvation,  teachers,  rulers,  over- 
seers, shepherds,  and  elders." — See  "Bib.  Repertory,"  Jan.,  1845. 

22.  In  what  seme  are  all  believers  priests? 

Although  there  can  not  be  in  the  Christian  church  any  class 
of  priests  standing  between  their  brethren  and  Christ,  yet  in 
Consequence  of  the  union,  both  federal  and  vital,  which  every 
Christian  sustains  to  Christ,  which  involves  fellowship  witn 
tiina  in  all  of  his  human  graces,  and  in  all  of  his  mediatorial 
ftinctions  and  prerogatives,  every  believer  has  part  in  the  priest- 
Hood  of  his  head  in  such  a  sense  that  he  has  immediate  access 
t;o    God  through  Christ,  even  into  the  holiest  of  all,  Heb.  x. 
X9— 22;  and  that  being  sanctified  and  spiritually  qualified,  he 
Xnay  there  offer  up,  as  a  "holy  priest,"  a  "royal  priest,"  spiritual 
^^crifices,  not  expiatory,  but  the  oblation  of  praise,  supplication, 
nd  thanksgiving,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  intercession  for 
vinff  friends,  Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9. 

They  are  by  equal  reason  also  prophets  and  kings  in  fellow- 
liip  with  Christ. — 1  John  ii.  20 ;  John  xvi.  13 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  and  v.  10. 

AUTHOBITATIVE    STATEMENTS. 

Chtholic  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Priesthood. — **  Council  of  Trent,** 

23,  ch.  1. — "Sacrifice  and  priesthood  are,  by  the  ordinance  of 

in  such  wise  conjoined,  as  that  both  have  existed  in  every  law. 

lereas,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Catholic  Church  has 

^^received,  from  the  institution  of  Christ,  the  holy  visible  sacrifice  of  the 

^^Kucharist;  it  must  needs  also  be  confessed,  that  there  is,  in  that  church, 

^  new,  visible,  and  external  priesthood,  into  which  the  old  has  been 

"Caranslated.    And  the  sacred  Scriptures  show,  and  the  traditions  of  the 

^ZSathoUc  Church  has  always  taught,  that  this  priesthood  was  instituted 

^j  the  same  Lord  our  Saviour,  and  that  to  the  apostles,  and  their  suc- 

^3e88ors  in  the  priesthood,  was  the  power  delivered  of  consecrating,  offer- 

^ing,  and  administering  his  body  and  blood,  as  also  of  forgiving  and  of 

detaining  sins. " 

Protestant  Doctrine. — ^^  Conf  Helv., "  ii.  cap.  18. — **  The  priestly  office 
^nd  the  ministerial  office  differ  exceedingly  from  each  other.  The  for- 
sner  is  common  to  all  Christians,  the  latter  is  not.    ....    In  the 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ATONEMENT:    ITS    NATURE,   NECESSITY,    PERFECTION,    AND 

EXTENT. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement. 

1.  Define  the  usage  and  true  Trveaning  of  the  differerd  terms  used 
the  discussion  of  this  topic 

1st.  The  present  word  used  to  designate  the  precise  nature 
Christ's  work  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  cross  is  "Atonement." 
-w       In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  used  frequently  to  translate  the 
;^3ebrew  word  1B3,  to  cover  hy  an  expiatory  sacrifioe.     In  the 

'^^Ingliflh  New  Testament  it  occurs  but  once,  Rom.  v.  11,  and 
^liere  translates  the  Greek  word  xaraXXayriy  reoomMiaiioru  Its 
^^^roper  meaning  is  to  make  moral  or  legal  reparation  for  a  fault, 
^:^r  injury.  In  its  Old  Testament  and  proper  theological  usage, 
ii;  expresses  not  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Chnst,  but  that 
X^gal  satisfaction  which  is  the  ground  of  that  reconciliation. 

Its  sense  is  too  limited  to  express  adequately  the  full  nature 

of  Christ's  work  as  our  Substitute,  because  while  it  properly 

denotes  the  expiation  of  guilt  eff*ected  by  suffering  the  penalty 

of  sin,  it  fails  entirely  to  express  the  fact  that  Chnst  also 

merited  for  us  the  positive  reward  of  eternal  Hfe  by  his  active 

obedience. 

2d.  The  old  word  used  by  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  "  Satisfaction."  This  accurately  and  adequately 
expresses  what  Christ  did.  As  the  Second  Adam  he  satisfied' 
all  the  conditions  of  the  broken  covenant  of  works,  as  left  by 
the  first  Adam,  (a.)  He  suff*ered  the  penalty  of  transgression. 
(6.)  He  rendered  that  obedience  which  was  the  con(Stion  of 
"Ufe." 

3d.  The  distinction  between  a  penal  and  a  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion. The  first  concern^,  crime  and  person,  the  other  concerns 
debt  and  things.  They  diffier.  (1.)  In  crime  the  demand  ter- 
minates upon  the  person  of  the  criminal;  in  debt  upon  the 
thing  due.  (2.)  In  crime  the  demand  is  for  that  kind,  degree, 
and  duration  of  suffering  that  enUghtened  reason  discerns  to  be 
26 
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demanded  by  iustice;  in  debt  the  demand  is  predsely  and  only 
for  the  thin^  due,  an  exact  quid  pro  quo.  (3.)  In  cnme  a  vica- 
rious suffenng  of  the  penalty  is  admissable  only  at  the  abso- 
lute discretion  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  consequent  release  of 
the  criminal  is  a  matter  of  grace ;  in  debt  the  payment  of  the 
thing  due,  by  whomsoever  made,  ipso  facto  liberates,  and  its 
acceptance  and  the  release  of  the  debtor  is  no  matter  of  grace. 
(Turretin  L.  xiv.  Qs.  10). 

4th.  The  significance  of  the  term  Penalty  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  Calamities,  Chastisements,  and  Penal  Eyha. 
Calamities  are  sufierings  considered  without  any  reference  to 
the  purpose  with  which  they  are  inflicted  or  permitted.  Chas- 
tisements are  suiBFerings  designed  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  sufierer.  Penal  evils  are  suflFerings  inflicted  with  the 
design  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice  and  law.  "  Penal^  " 
is  that  kind  and  degree  of  suffenng  which  the  supreme  legis- 
lator and  judge  determines  to  be  legally  and  justly  due  in  the 
case  of  any  specific  criminal.  If  these  sufferings  are  endured 
by  a  substitute,  they  are  no  less  the  penalty  of  tne  law  if  they 
in  fact  satisfy  the  law.  The  nature  and  aegree  of  the  suffer- 
ings may  be  changed  justly  with  the  change  of  the  person 
suffering,  but  the  character  of  the  sufferings  as  penalty  remains, 
or  the  substitution  fails. 

5th.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  Substitution  and  Vioabious 

Substitution  is  the  gracious  act  of  a  sovereign  in  allowing 
person  not  bound  to  discharge  a  service,  or  to  suffer  a  punish 
ment  in  the  stead  of  a  person  who  is  bound.    The  dischar^  ofc~ 
that  service,  and  the  suffering  of  that  penalty  by  the  substitute 
and  therefore  the  services  ana  sufferings  themselves,  are  strictly 
vicarious^  that  is  in  the  stead  of  (moe)  as  well  as  in  the  beba^ 
of  th'e  person  originally  bound. 

6th.  Explation  and  rROPiTiATiON.     Both  these  words  rep; 
the  Greek  word  iXddxedOat.    When  construed,  as  it  constant 
is  in  the  classics,  with  toy  Beor  and  rovi  Oeovi  it  means  to  pro 
tiate  for  sin,  by  sacrificial  atonement.     In  the  New  Testam 
'it  is  construed  with  rdi  duapziai  (Heb.  ii  17);  and  signifies 
expiate  the  guilt  of  sin.     Expiation  has  respiect  to  the  bearL 
which  satisfaction  has  upon  sin  or  the  sinner.    Propitiation  k 
respect  to  the  effect  of  satisfaction  in  thus  removing  the  judic£-  ^ 
displeasure  of  God. 

7th.  Impetration  and  Application.     Impetration  signifies  if — le 
purchase,  or  meritorious  procurement  by  sacrifice,  of  tnat  salv~ 
tion  which  God  provides  for  his  own  people,  and  Applicatic: 
signifies  its  subsequent  application  to  them  in  the  process  coib 
raencing  with  Justification  and  Regeneration,  and  ending 
Glorification. 
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8th,  The  usage  as  to  Atonement  and  Redemption.  (1.)  Dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centiuies,  the  words  Redemp- 
tion and  Atonement  were  used  by  all  parties,  Calvinist  and 
^Arminian,  as  eauivalent,  as  in  Baxter's  and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's 
treatises  on  "Universal  Redemption "  (See  Dr.  Cunningham's 
**  Hist  Theo.,"  Vol.  2,  p.  327,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  in  Hagen- 
bach,  "  Hist.  Doc,"  VoL  2,  pp.  356  and  357).  Also  "  Con£  of 
Faith,"  ch.  8,  §  1,  and  "L.  Cat,"  Q.  59.  (2.)  In  modem  times 
some  Calvinistic  advocates  of  an  indefinite  atonement  distin- 
.^oish  between  the  terms  thus.  Atonement,  or  the  sacrificial 
impetration  of  salvation,  they  claim  to  be  made  indefinitely  for 
«tll  men.  Redemption^  which  they  understand  to  include  the 
intended  appUcation  as  well  as  the  impetration  of  salvation, 
"they  hold  to  be  confined  to  the  elect  (Dr.  W.  B.  Weeks,  in 
*'  Park's  Atonement,"  p.  579). 

(3.)  In  the  Scriptures  Atonement  (D^B3 — i\a6n6()  signifies 

"^he  expiation  of  guilt  by  means  of  a  jxewa  vicaria  in  order 
^o  propitiate  GoA     But  the  Scriptural  usage  of  Redemption 
^aTcoXvTpoodii)  is  less  definite  and  more  comprehensive.     It  sig- 
:>iifies  deliverance  firom  loss  or  from  ruin  by  the  payment  for  us 
of  a  ransom  by  our  substitute.     Hence  it  may  signify  either 
^a)  the  act  of  one  substitute  in  paying  that  ransom,  when  it  is 
;preci8ely  equivalent  to  Atonement  (Gal.  iii.  13) ;  or,  (ft)  it  may 
:xnean  our  consequent  deliverance  from  some  particular  element 
^f  our  lost  condition,  as  "  death,"  or  the  "  devil "  (Col.  ii.  15 ; 
JSosea  xiii.  14) ;  or,  our  complete  investiture  with  the  fiill  sal- 
tation thereby  secured  (Eph.  i.  14;  and  iv.  30;  Rom.  viii.  23,  etc.) 
9th.  Meritum  and  Satispaotio.    This  distinction  was  first  sig- 
nalized by  Thomas  Aquinas  (tl274),  "  Summa  Theologiae,"  Pars. 
liL,  Q.  48,  49.     Christ  as  the  Second  Adam  fulfils  in  our  behalf 
all  the  conditions  of  the  broken  Covenant  of  Works.    "Satisfac- 
tio  "  expresses  the  quality  and  efiect  of  his  entire  earthly  work 
of  suffering  obedience  even  unto  death  regarded  as  a  suffering 
of  the  penalty,  in  order  to  the  release  therefrom  of  his  people. 
**  Meritum  "  expresses  the  quality  and  effect  of  the  same  work 
regarded  as  the  rendering  of  that  obedience  which  was  for 
them  the  condition  of  life.     In  Protestant  theology  this  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  the  terms  active  and  passive  obedience. 
or  the  one  vicarious  work  of  Christ,  viewed  (a)  as  a  suffering  of 
penal  evils,  (b)  viewed  as  obedience  to  covenant  requirements. 

2.  State  the  difference  lettceen  tlie  ^^  natural,''  the  '-'' federal^  and 
the  ^^ penal*'  rdattons  which  men  sustain  to  the  divine  lata. 

Ist.  Every  moral  agent  is  brought  at  the  moment  of  crea- 
tion, in  consequence  oi  his  nature,  necessarily  under  obligation 
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It  is  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  satisfaction  by  Christ,  and 

of  justification  by  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness,  as  held 

by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  have  nothing  in 

common  with  Antinomianism.     Because  they  teach — (1.)  That 

Christ  discharges  for  his  people  only  the  federal  and  penal 

obligations  of  tne  law,  and  that  his  obedience  and  suffering  in 

that  rdaiion  constitute  his  righteousness,  which  is  imputed. 

^2.)  That  the  very  end  of  his  satisfaction  is  to  "redeem  us 

irom  all  iniquity  and  puri^  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 

zealous  of  good  works." — ^Titus  ii.  14.     (3.)  Believers  remain 

"Under  the  "natural"  relation  to  the  law,  which  is  personally 

nntransferable,  in  which  they  will  be  gradually  perfected  by 

^hat  sanctification  which  the  righteousness  of  Christ  impetrates 

±or  them. — See  "  Vindication  of  Luther,"  by  Julius  C.  Hare. 

4.  Shxyw  how  the  perfect  scUis/adion  of  Christ  embraces  both  his 
^'^ active'^  and  his  ^^ passive**  obeaience,  and  the  relation  which  each 
<>f  tJiese  elements  sustains  to  our  justification. 

Christ,  although  a  man,  was  a  divine  person.  As  such  he 
"Voluntarily  "was  made  under  the  law,"  and  all  his  earthly  obe- 
c^ence  to  the  law  under  human  conditions  was  as  vicarious  as 
sufferings.  His  "active"  obedience  embraces  his  entire  life 
.  death  viewed  as  vicarious  obedience.  His  "nassive';  obe- 
<3lience  embraces  his  entire  life,  and  especially  nis  sacrificial 
death,  viewed  as  vicarious  suffering. 

Adam  represented  the  race  under  the  original  gracious 
^^ovenant  of  works.     He  fell,  forfeiting  the  "eternal  me"  con- 
ditioned on  obedience,  and  incurring  the  penalty  of  death  condi- 
^oned  upon  disobedience.     Christ,  the  second  Adam,  assumes 
"the  covenant  in  behalf  of  his  elect  just  as  Adam  left  it.     He 
^a)  discharges  the  penalty — "the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die," 
^md  (b)  earns  the  reward — "  he  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live   oy  them."     His  whole  vicarious  suffering  obedience,  or 
obedient  suffering  is  one  righteousness.     As  "  passive  "  obedi- 
ence it  "satisfies    the  penal  demand  of  the  law.     As  "active" 
obedience  it  merits  for  us  eternal  life  from  regeneration  to 
glorification.     The  imputation  of  this  righteousness  to  us  is 
our  justification. 

5.  State  the  true  doctrine  of  Chrises  Satis/action. 

Ist  Negatively,  (1.)  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  a 
substitute  for  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon 
sinners  in  person,  but  they  are  the  penalty  itself  executed  on 
their  Substitute.  (2.)  It  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  pecuniary 
payment,  an  exact  quid  pro  quo.  But  it  was  a  strict  penal  sat- 
is&ction,  the  person  suffering  being  a  substitute.     (3.)  It  was 
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is  eBsential  moral  pjerfection  includes  a  principle  of  justice 
"which  makes  the  punishment  of  sin  an  end  m  itself  (3).  That 
^virtue,  and  especially  justice,  can  not  be  resolved  into  disinter- 
^^sted  benevolence. 

The  essential  attributes  of  benevolence  and  justice  do  not 
cjonflict.  Justice  is  free  but  not  optional  Benevolence  to  the 
Tindeserving  is  grace,  which  is  essentially  optional 

7.  Siait  the  proof  derived  from  the  immutability  of  the  divine 
Zaw^  and  from  the  absolute  truth  of  God. 

The  will  of  God  is  freely  determined  by  his  nature.  His 
law  including  precept  and  penalty  is  the  expression  and  reve- 
lation at  once  of  his  nature  and  his  will.  As  far  as  the  law 
xepresents  his  nature  and  purpose  it  must  be  immutable.  As 
iar  as  it  is  a  revelation  ot  that  purpose,  its  immutabiUty  is 
pledged  by  his  inviolable  truth 

But — 1st.  God  has  declared  that  his  law  is  immutable,  Luke 
:xvL  17,  i  6.,  his  revealed  law  in  all  its  elements,  if  the  cere- 
monial, a  fortiori  the  moral  law.  2A  It  is  declared  that  Christ 
-came  to  fulfil  and  not  to  suspend  or  abate  the  law. — Matt  v. 
17,  18;  Rom.  x.  4,  and  iii.  31.  3d.  It  is  affirmed  that  God  will 
punish  sin. — Gen.  ii.  17;  Ezek.  xviii.  4;  Rom.  iii.  26. 

8.  Show  that  the  Scriptures  teach  tliat  Christ  suffered  as  our 
Substitute  in  the  definite  sense  of  thai  term^ 

A  substitute  is  one  appointed  or  accepted  to  act  or  to  sufier 
in  the  stead  of  another,  and  his  actions  or  8ufi*erings  are  vicari- 
oua  That  Christ  obeyed  and  sufi'ered  as  the  substitute  of  his 
people  is  proved — Ist.  The  preposition  vitep  with  the  genitive 
signifies  "instead  of"  (John  xL  50;  2  Cor.  v.  20;  Philem.  13\ 
and  this  construction  is  used  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  Christ  s 
work  to  us. — 2  Cor.  v.  14  and  21;  Gal  iii.  13;  1  Pet.  iii  18. 
2d.  The  preposition  aVn' definitely  and  always  expresses  sub- 
stitution (Winer,  "N.  T.  Gram.,"  Ft.  3,  §  47).— Matt.  ii.  22;  v.  38. 
This  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  being  associated  with  XvTpovy 
ransom,  redemption  price.  Christ  came  as  a  ransom  in  the  stead 
of  many. — Matt.  xx.  28 ;  Mark  x.  45 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  Christ  is  called 
dvTiXvrpovy  i.  e.,  substitutionary  ransom.  3d.  The  same  is  proved 
by  what  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  our  sins  being  "  laid  upon '' 
Christ. — See  below,  Q.  9.  4th.  And  by  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  as  to  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  and  the  sacrificial  character 
of  Christ's  work. — See  below,  Qs.  10  and  11. 

9.  Do  the  same  toith  regard  to  those  passages  which  speaJc  of 
our  sins  being  ^^laid  upon'  Christy  and  of  his  ^^ hearing  sin  or 
iniquity. 
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Sin  may  be  considered  ^1)  in  its  formal  nature  as  "  trans- 
CTession  of  law,"  1  John  iii.  4;  or,  ^2)  as  a  moral  q[uality  in- 
herent in  the  a^ent  {mcumla)^  Rom.  vi.  11-13;  or,  (3)  in  respect 
to  its  legal  obligation  to  punishment  {reatvs).  In  this  last 
sense  alone  is  it  ever  said  that  the  sin  of  one  is  laid  upon  or 
borne  by  another. 

1st.  To  impute  sin  is  simply  to  charge  it  to  one's  account 
as  the  ground  of  punishment.    (1.)  The  Hebrew  word  3K^n  means 

to  estimate,  count,  credit,  impute  as  belonging  to. — Gen.  xxxi. 
15;  Lev.  vii.  18;  Num.  xviii.  27;  Ps.  Qy\,  31.  (2.)  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  Greek  word  XoyiXofiau — la  liii  12; 
Rom.  ii.  26;  iv.  3-9;  2  Cor.  v.  19.  (3)  The  Scriptures  assert 
that  our  sins  are  imputed  to  Christ. — Mark  xv.  28 ;  Is.  liii  6 
and  12;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  GaL  iii.  13. 

2d.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  word  i>?p  has  the  precise  sense  of  hear- 
ing^ not  bearing  away^  or  removing^  but  in  the  sense  of  carrying. 
Lam.  V.  7.  This  is  applied  to  Christ's  bearing  our  sins. — la  liii.  11. 
(2.)  Also  Kfco  has  the  sense,  when  construed  with  "sin,"  of  bear- 
ing sin  in  the  sense  of  being  "penally  responsible"  for  it. — ^Num. 
XXX.  15;  Lev.  v.  17, 18;  xvi.  22.  (3.)  The  Septuagint  translates 
these  words  sometimes  by  aipoo,  to  bear,  and  sometimes  by  g>ipo9 
and  dvafpepooj  which  always  means  in  this  connection  to  bear 
on  ones  self  in  order  to  bear  atvay. — Robinson,  "  Lex."  Compare 
Matt.  viii.  17  with  Is.  liii.  4. 

10.  Show  that  the  Jewish  Sacrifices  tvere  vicarious  sufferers  of 
the  penalties  to  which  the  offerers  were  exposed,  and  that  they  tvere 
in  the  strict  sense  typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  sacrifices  prevailed  among  all 
heathen  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  they  were 
designed  to  propitiate  ofiended  justice. 

L  That  victims  of  the  Jewish  bloody  sacrifices  vicariously 
suffered  the  penalty  due  the  sins  of  the  offenders  is  proved — 
1st.  From  their  occasion. — Lev.  iv.  1 — vi.  13.  This  was  some 
sin,  including  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  transgressions. 

2d.  From  the  qualifications  of  the  victims.  They  must  be  the 
highest  class  of  clean  animals  intimately  associated  with  man, 
e.  g.y  sheep,  bullocks,  goats,  pigeons,  the  individuals  selected  to 
be  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  as  to  age,  sex,  and  physical 
condition. — Lev.  xxii.  20-27;  Ex.  xxii.  30,  and  xxix.  1. 

3d.  From  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice  itself  This  included — 
(^1.)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  with  confession  of  sins. — Lev.  i.  4; 
iii.  2;  iv.  4;  xvi.  ^1;  2  Chron.  xxix.  23.  This  act  always  in 
Scripture  expresses  transfer  from  the  person  imposing  to  the 
person  or  thing  upon  whom  the  hands  are  imposed;  e.  gr.,  of 
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official  authority,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9 ;  Acts  vi.  6 ;  or  of  healing  vir- 
tue. Matt  ix.  18;  Acts  ix.  12,  17;  or  of  sin,  Lev.  xvi.  7-22. 
fiabbi  Aaron  Ben.  Chajim  says,  "  Where  there  is  no  confession 
of  sins  there  is  no  imposition  of  hands." — Outram,  "  De  Sacri- 
ficiis,"  D.  1.,  C.  XV.,  §§  8,  10,  11.  Hence  the  victim,  although 
perfect  in  itself,  was  always  called  nK»n  ^w,  Lev.  iv.  3,  and 

De^  gmli<i  Lev.  v.  6.     (2.)  The  slaying  of  the  victim.     It  was 

offered  by  the  sinner,  and  "  accepted  for  him  to  make  atone- 
ment for  him,"  Lev.  iv.,  and  then  executed,  "  for  it  is  the  blood 
i;liat  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." — Lev.  xvii.  11.     (3.) 

The  sprinlding  of  Hood,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  sacrifices  on  the 
lioms  of  the  altar,  but  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  blood  of 
tihe  victim  oflFered  for  the  whole  people  was  carried  within  the 
"veil  and  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat. — Lev.  iv.  5,  etc.  This 
signified  its  application  to  the  covering  of  sin,  and  its  accept- 
ance by  God. 

4th.  From  their  effect  which  was  always /orgnVenes^.  "And 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him"  was  the  constant  promise. — Lev.  iv. 
20-31 ;  vi  30,  etc.  It  is  expressed  everywhere  by  the  Hebrew 
"^^ord  "tM,  to  cover  sin,  and  by  the  Greek  word  UddxedBat,  to  ex- 
piate or  propitiate. — See  Lev.  iv.  and  v.  chs. ;  Heb.  ii.  17.     The 

•^' mercy-seat "  was  called  the  n^feSi  iXddrrjpiov^  propitiatorium,  or 

^eat  of  exmation, 

5th.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  these  rites  given  by  all 
learned  Jews  of  subsequent  ages. — See  Outram,  "De.  Sac,"  D.  1., 
<3h8.  xx-xxii. 

II.  That  they  were  in  the  strict  sense  typical  of  the  sacrifice 
^f  Christ  is  proved— 

1st.  They  are  expressly  called  "  shadows "  of  which  Christ 
is  the  "body"  and  " patterns."— Heb.  ix.  13-24;  x.  1, 13;  xi.  12. 
2A  Christ  affirms  that  the  law  as  well  as  the  prophets  spoke 
of  him  and  his  work. — John  i.  45 ;  v.  39 ;  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

3d.  He  is  declared  to  be  "our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us." 
1  Cor.  V.  7  and  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Compare  Exodus  xii.  46  and 
Num.  ix.  12. 

4th.  He  is  declared  to  be  "sacrificed"  for  his  people,  by  his 
"blood"  being  made  a  sinroffering,  etc. — John  i.  29;  Heb.  ix.  26, 
28;  X.  12,  14;  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Eph.  v.  2;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

5th.  He  is  everywhere  declared  to  accomplish  for  the  man 
who  comes  to  God  through  him  precisely  what  the  ancient 
sacrifices  did  on  a  lower  sphere. — Gal.  iii.  13;  Matt.  xx.  28; 
1  John  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10;  Rom.  iii.  24,  25,  and  v.  9,  10;  Eph.  i.  7, 
andiL  13;  Col.  i.  1^20. 

11.  Exhibit  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that  Christ  made 
satisfaetion  for  his  people  as  their  High  Priest. 
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I.  The  priest  was — 1st  A  man  taken  from  among  men  to 
represent  them  in  things  pertaining  to  God.— Heb.  v.  1.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  high  priest.  "  He  represented  the 
whole  people,  all  Israel  were  reckoned  as  bemg  in  him." 
Vitringa,  "Obs.  Sac,"  p.  292;  Ex.  xxviii  9-29.  If  he  sinned 
it  was  regarded  as  the  sin  of  the  whole  people. — Lev.  iv.  3. 
He  wore  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  on  his  breastplate.  He 
placed  his  hands  upon  the  scape-goat  and  confessed  the  sin 
of  the  whole  people. — Lev.  xvi.  15-21. 

2d.  He  had  a  right  to  "brinff  near"  to  God,  and  all  the 
people  had  access  to  God  only  mrough  the  priest,  especially 
the  High  Priest. — Num.  xvi  5. 

3d.  This  the  priest  effected  by  propitiary  sacrifices  and  in- 
tercession.— See  above,  Ques.  10.     Heb.  v.  1-3;  Num.  vi  22-27. 

II.  Christ  is  declared  to  save  his  people  in  the  character  of 
a  High  Priest.  1st.  He  is  expressly  asserted  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  to  be  a  Priest. — Ps.  ex.  4;  Zech. 
vi.  13 ;  Heb.  v.  6. 

2d.  He  possessed  all  the  qualifications  for  the  office.  (1.)  He 
was  chosen  from  among  men  to  represent  them.  —  Compare 
Heb.  V.  1,  2  with  Heb.  ii.  14-18  and  iv.  15.  (2.)  He  was  cho- 
sen of  God.  —  Heb.  v.  4-6.  (3.)  He  was  holy. — Heb.  viL  26. 
(4.)  He  possessed  right  of  access  to  God. — Heb.  i.  3;  ix.  11-14. 

3d.  He  discharged  all  the  ftmctions  of  a  prie^. — Daniel 
ix.  24-26;  Eph.  v.  2;  Heb.  ix.  26;  x.  12;  1  John  ii.  1. 

4th.  The  instant  Christ's  work  was  accomplished  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  whole  typical  sacrificial 
system  was  discharged  slb  functus  officio. — Matt,  xxvii.  50,  51. 

12.  Prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  cw  to  tlie  nature  of  the  aaiis" 
faction  of  Christ  above  stated  from  the  effects  which  are  aUributed 
to  it  in  /Scripture. 

1st.  As  these  effects  respect  God  they  are  declared  to  be 
propitiation  and  reconciliaiion.  (1.)  iXadnedBat  signifies  to  pro- 
pitiate an  offended  Deity  by  means  of  expiatory  sacrifice. — Heb. 
iL  17;  1  John  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10;  Rom.  iii.  25.     (2.)  ^M  in  respect 

to  sin  a  covering,  and  in  respect  to  God  propitiation.  It  is 
properly  translated  in  our  version  to  make  atonmient,  to  appease, 
to  pax^fy,  to  reconcile,  to  purge,  to  purge  away,  Ezek.  xvi.  63; 
Gen.  xxxii.  20,  21;  Ps.  Ixv.  3,  4;  Ixxviii.  38;  1  ISam.  iii.  14;  Num. 
XXXV.  33 ;  to  ransom,  Ps.  xlix.  7 ;  to  make  satisfaction.  Num.  xxxv. 
31,  32.  (3.)  KaraXX(x66Eiv^  to  reconcile — by  the  death  of  Christ, 
not  imputing  transgressions,  justifying  by  blood,  etc.,  Rom.  v. 
9,  10;  2  Cor.  v.  18-20. 

2d.  As  these  effects  respect  sin  they  are  declared  to  be  expi- 
ation. — Ileb.  ii.  17;  1  John  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10;  Lev.  xvi  6-16. 
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3A  As  they  respect  the  sinner  himself  they  are  declared  to 
be  redemption,  that  is,  deliverance  by  ransom, — 1  Cor.  vii.  23; 
Kev.  V.  9;  Gal.  iii  13;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Is.  li.  11, 
and  Ixii.  12. 

Christ's  work  is  set  forth  in  the  same  sentences  as  (a)  an 
expiatory  oflFering,  (6)  a  ransom  price,  (c)  a  satisfaction  to  the 
law.     Thus  we  are  redeemed  with,  the,  precUms  Uood  of  Christ  as 
of  a  lamb  toithout  Uemish  and  without  spot"    Christ  ^*gave  his 
U/e  a  ransom  for  many."    He  ^Wedeemed  vs  from  the  curse  of  the 
&w  being  made  a  curse  for  t«."    God  "Ao^A  mode  him,  who  knew 
no  ainy  to  he  a  sin-offering  for  us  that  we  might  he  mode  tlie  right- 
eousness  of  Ood  in  him''    Thus  Christ  is  not  said  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice and  a  ransom  and  a  bearer  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  that 
lie  is  that  particular  species  of  sacrifice  which  is  a  ransom — 
that  his  reaemption  is  of  that  nature  which  is  eflfected  by  his 
l>earing  the  curse  of  the  law  in  our  stead,  and  that  he  redeems 
by  offering  himself  as  a  bleeding  sacrifice  to  God. 


^13.  In  what  sense  and  on  what  grounds  teas  the  saiisfoxiion  renr 
tiered  by  Christ  necessary?  and  liow  does  the  true  answer  to  this 
question  confirm  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  its  nature? 

Since  the  salvation  of  men  is  a  matter  of  sovereign  grace, 
"tihere  could  have  been  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  God  for  the 
;]f)rovi8ion  of  means  to  secure  it,  but  on  condition  of  God's  deter- 
smining  to  save  sinners,  then  in  what  sense  was  the  satisfaction 
:arendered  by  Christ  necessary  ? 

Ist.  The  advocates  of  the  Socinian  or  Moral  Influence  The- 
say  that  it  was  necessary  only  contingently  and  relatively, 
the  best  means  conceivable  of  proving  the  love  of  God  and 
^d{  subduing  the  opposition  of  sinners. 

2d.  The  advocates  of  the  Governmental  Atonement  Theory 
Add  that  it  was  only  relatively  necessary  as  the  best  sin  deter- 
:sing  example  of  God^s  determmation  to  punish  sin. 

3d.  Some  Supralapsarians,  as  Dr.  Twisse,  prolocutor  of  the 

Westminster  Assembly,  in  order  to  exalt  the  sovereignty  of 
<jod,  held  that  it  was  only  hypotheticaUy  necessary,  i.  e.,  because 
<jod  had  sovereignly  determined  to  forgive  sin  on  no  other 
<x>ndition. 

4th.  The  tnie  view  is  that  it  was  absdutdy  necessary  as  the 
<mly  means  possible  of  satisfying  the  justice  of  God  in  view  of 
the  pardon  of  sin.  The  grounds  of  an  absolute  necessity  on 
the  part  of  God,  can,  of  course,  only  be  found  in  the  immuta- 
ble righteousness  of  his  nature,  lying  behind  and  determining 
his  will. 

That  it  is  absdutdy  necessary  is  proved — (1.)  If  salvation 
oould  have  been  secured  otherwise  Christ  would  be  dead  in 
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vain. — Gal.  ii.  21;  iii.  21.  (2.)  God  has  declared  that  his  gift 
of  Christ  is  the  amazinff  measure  of  his  love  for  his  people.  If 
so,  of  course,  he  could  nave  had  no  alternative,  otherwise  his 
love  would  not  be  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice. — Rom.  v.  8 ;  John 
iii  16;  iv.  9.  (3.)  Paul  says  it  was  necessary  as  a  vindication 
of  God's  righteousness  in  view  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that 
were  past. — Rom.  iii.  25,  26. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  necessity  for  the  satisfaction  was  abso- 
lute, it  must  have  had  its  ground  in  the  wiiure  of  God.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  in  its  essence  a  satisfaction  of  the  justice  or 
essential  righteousness  of  that  nature.  But  a  saJtisfcuMon  of 
outraged  justice  is  penal  sufiering. 

14.  Prove  that  Christ's  satisfaction  indvdes  his  "  active  "  as  todl 
as  his  ^^ passive"  obedience. 

See  above,  Ques.  1,  §  8.  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  takes 
Tip  the  covenant  obligations  of  his  people  as  these  were  left  by 
the  fall  of  the  first  Adam.  The  sanctions  of  that  covenant 
were — (1.)  "The  man  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  «by 
them."— Lev.  xviii.  5,  comp.,  and  Rom.  x.  5,  and  Gal.  iii  12,  anA 
Matt.  xix.  17.  (2.)  The  penalty  of  death.  If  Christ  should 
only  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  and  not  render  the  federal 
obedience  required  of  Adam,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  either 
(I')  God  would  alter  the  conditions  of  law  and  give  "eternal 
life"  in  the  absence  of  the  condition  demanded;  or,  (2)  we  must 
continue  forever  destitute  of  it;  or,  (3^  we  must  start  where 
Adam  did  before  his  apostasy,  and  wort  out  the  conditions  of 
the  covenant  of  works  in  our  own  persons.  This  last  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  therefore  Christ  by  his  obedience 
fulfilled  them  tor  us. 

This  is  proven — 1st.  The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that 
ho  not  only  sufiered  the  penalty  out  also  meritoriously  secured 
for  us  "eternal  life,  the  "adoption  of  sons,"  and  an  "eternal 
inheritance." — Gal.  iii.  13,  14,  and  iv.  4,  5;  Eph.  L  3-13,  and 
v.  25-27 ;  Rom.  viii.  15-17. 

2d.  It  is  expressly  said  that  he  saves  us  by  his  obedience  as 
well  as  by  his  sufiering. — Rom.  v.  18,  19. 

1ft.  IV hat  is  the  Church  doctrine  as  to  the  Perfection  cf  Chrtsfs 
fiat  !sf action  ? 

I.  Ah  to  its  intrinsic  justioe-saiisfying  value  it  has  been  held — 
Int.  By  Duns  Scotus  (tl308),  who  referred  the  necessity  of  the 
Atonninont  to  the  will  and  not  to  the  nature,  that  "every 
ort^iUtMl  oblation  avails  for  just  as  much  as  God  pleases  to 
iMMMiiit  it."  llo  graciousl}^  pleases  to  accept  the  sufferings  of 
Iho  liiiinan  nature  of  Christ  as  sufficient,  on  the  principle  of 
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iJicoepti  latioj  "  the  optional  taking  of  something  for  nothing,  or 
of  a  part  for  the  whole." 

2a.  Grotius  (tl645)  in  his  great  work,  "i5e  Satts/adione,''  etc., 
held  that  as  the  law  was  a  product  of  the  divine  will,  God  had 
the  inalienable  prerogative  of  relaxing  it  {rdaxatid)^  and  that 
he  did  graciously  relax  it  in  accepting  in  the  sufierings  of 
Chidst  something  different  and  less  than  the  demands  of  the 
law,  an  alivd  pro  quo,  not  a  quid  pro  qvo. 

3d.  Limborch  and  CurcelleBus  (tl712  and  tl659)— "ApoL 
Thee,"  iii.  21,  6,  and  "Institutio  Eel.  Christ,"  vol.  v.,  chap. 
nx.,  §  5 — ^held  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  but  saves  us  as  a  sacrifice^  which  was  not  apayment  of  a 
debt,  but  a  condition  graciously  estimated  as  sumcient  by  God, 
vipon  which  he  graciously  remitted  the  penalty. 

4th.  The  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Churches  have 
«dways  held  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  that  of  a  divine 
X^erson,  and  hence  (1)  was  superogatory,  not  due  from  himself, 
«knd  fi^e  to  be  credited  to  others,  (2^  was  of  infinite  value. 
rrom  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas  tne  Catholic  Church  has 
lield  that  it  is  of  superabundant  value.  Hence  they  satisfy  the 
c^laims  of  the  law  in  strict  rigor  of  justice. 

II.  As  to  its  intention  and  effect — 1st.  The  Reformed  Churches 
«JI  agree  in  opposition  to  the  Romanists,  Arminians,  and  advo- 
<^tes  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
is  perfect  in  t;he  sense  of  not  only  making  the  salvation  of 
^hose  for  whom  it  was  offered  possible,  but  of  meritoriously 
securing  its  own  application  to  them  and  their  certain  and 
<5omplete  salvation. 

2d.  The  Romanists  hold  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
l>aptism  the  merits  of  Christ  (1)  cancel  the  guilt  of  all  sins  orig- 
inal and  actual  preceding  baptism,  and  (2)  transmute  the  pen- 
alty of  all  post-baptismal  sins  from  eternal  death  to  temporal 
pams.  Nevertheless  persons  guilty  of  post-baptismal  sins  must 
expiate  them  by  penances  or  works  of  charity  in  this  world,  or 
in  the  next  hj  the  pains  of  purgatory. — "Counc.  Trident," 
Sesa  14,  ch.  viii.,  and  Sess.  6,  can.  29  and  30.  • 

'3.  Arminians  hold  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  makes  the 
salvation  of  all  men  possible,  and  secures  for  them  suflBcient 
grace,  but  that  its  full  effect  is  suspended  on  the  condition 
of  their  free  choice. 

The  truth  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  is  proved  (1)  from  the 
fact  that  the  Scriptures  refer  the  removal  of  condemnation 
solely  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  represent  all  sufferings  of 
believers  as  disciplinary, — Rom.  viii.  1-34  and  Heb.  xii.  5-11. 
(2.)  They  declare  that  the  blood  of  Christ  "cleanses  from  aU 
sin,"  and  that  we  are  "complete  in  him"  who  "by  one  sacrifice" 
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perfects  us. — Col.  ii.  10;  Heb.  x.  12-14;  1  John.  i.  7.  (3.^  Sal- 
vation is  conditioned  only  upon  trust  in  Christ's  work,  ana  this 
verjr  trust  Tfaith)  is  itself  given  to  us  as  a  result  of  Christ's 
merits. — Epn.  ii.  7-10.  (4.^  We  have  above  proved  (Ques.  14) 
that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  meritoriouslv  secures  actual  and 
complete  salvation  for  its  beneficiaries,  and  not  merely  the  poa- 
sibility  of  salvation  upon  conditions.     See  also  below,  Ques.  21. 

16.  State  and  answer  tJie  obiedions  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 

1st.  It  is  objected  by  Socinians  and  others  that  while  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  and  Christian  virtue  in  man  to  for^ve 
oflFences  freely,  that  our  doctrine  ascribes  the  vice  of  vindictive- 
ness  to  God. 

We  ANSWER. — (1.)  That  we  forgive  injuries  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  punishment  of  sins^  while  God  punishes  sin,  and. 
is  incapable  of  sufiering  injury.     (2.)  We  have  proved  above, 
Ch.  VllL,  Q.  53-58,  that  all  virtue  can  not  be  resolved  int(> 
benevolence,  and  that  justice  is  an  essential  attribute  of  Grod» 
and  that  sin  is  intrinsic  ill-desert. 

2d.  Socinus  and  others  maintained  that  if  sin  is  punished  i( 
can  not  be  forgiven,  and  that  if  it  is  forgiven  it  can  not  be 
punished,  and  hence  our  doctrine  excludes  the  exercise  of  free 
grace  on  the  part  of  God  in  man's  salvation. 

We  ANSWER. — (1.)  Free  ffrace  is  shown  in  the  sovereign 
admission  and  acceptance  by  God  of  Christ's  substitution. 
(2.)  In  the  sovereign  imputation  of  his  merits  to  the  individual 
sinner.  (3.)  That  the  infinite  freeness  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  self-sacrificing  grace  of  Christ  is  a  thousand  times  more 
conspicuous  in  view  of  the  facts  that  men  were  righteously  con- 
demned, and  that  justice  inexorably  demanded  satisfaction  in 
the  self-humiliation  of  our  Substitute,  than  it  could  have  been 
in  any  merely  sovereign  relaxation  of  law,  or  by  any  simple 
forgiveness  upon  repentance. 

3d.  That  Christ  did  not  sufier  the  penalty  of  the  law,  because 
that  included  essentially  (a)  remorse,  (ft)  eternal  death. 

We  ANSWER  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  essentialljr  simple 
divine  displeasure  involving  the  withdrawal  of  the  life-giving 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  in  the  case  of  every  crea- 
ture (a)  leads  to  spiritual  death,  (6)  hence  is  naturally  ever- 
lasting. Christ  sufiered  this  displeasure  and  desertion,  Matt. 
xxvii.  46,  but  being  a  divine  person  spiritual  death  was  impos- 
sible. He  sufiered  precisely  that  kind  and  decree  and  duration 
of  pain  which  divine  wisdom,  interpreting  divine  justice,  re- 
quired in  a  divine  person  sufiering  vicariously  the  penal^  of 
human  sin,  for  the  same  reason  the  temporal  suflFenng  of  one — 
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divine  Person,  is  a  full  legal  equivalent  for  the  ill-desert  of  all 
mankind. 

4th.  The  objection  urged  by  Piscator  (Prof,  at  Herbom 
1584-1625)  and  others  against  the  recognition  of  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  as  an  element  of  his  satisfaction.     ^1.)  That 
lihe  law  made  obedience  and  penal  suffering  alternatives.     If 
"the   precept  is  obeyed  the  penalty  should  not  be  inflicted. 
(2.)  That  Christ,  as  a  man,  needed  nis  active  righteousness  for 
iiiniBelf,  as  the  essential  qualification  of  his  personal  character. 
We  ANSWER.— (1.)  As  wiown  above,  Ques.  2  and  14.     Christ 
stood  as  our  Representative  in  omt  federal  and  not  in  o\xi  natural 
xelation  to  law.     His  active  and  his  passive  obedience  have 
clifTerent  purposes,  the  former  merits  the  positive  rewards  con- 
ditioned on  obedience,  the  latter  merits  the  negative  blessing 
of  remission  of  penalty.     (2.)  Christ,  although  a  man,  was  a 
divine  person,  and  therefore  never  personally  subject  to  the 
Adamic  covenant  of  works.     He  was  essentially  rignteous,  but 
he  was  made  wnder  the  law  only  as  our  representative,  and  his 
obedience  under  the  voluntarily  assumed  conditions  of  his  earthly 
life  was  nurely  vicarious. 

5th.  It  is  objected  by  Arminians  and  others  that  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  satisfies,  in  our  behalf  the  preceptive  demands 
of  the  law  by  his  active  obedience,  as  well  as  the  penal  demands 
by  his  passive  obedience,  leads  to  Antinomianism. 
This  is  ANSWERED  above,  under  Ques.  3. 
6th.  It  is  objected  by  Socinus  (1539-1604)  and  by  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  that  the  demands  of  justice 
for  penal  satisfaction  are  essentially  personal.  The  demand  of 
outraged  justice  is  specifically  for  the  punishment  of  the  person 
sinning.  How  then  can  the  demand^  of  the  divine  nature  be 
satisfied  by  pains  inflicted  upon  a  person  arbitrarily  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  criminal  oy  the  divine  tmU?  How  can  the 
sufferings  of  an  innocent  man  take  the  place  in  the  eye  of 
justice  of  those  of  the  guilty  man. 

Answer. — ^The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  stead  of  elect 
sinners  was  not  arbitrary.  He  made  satisfaction  for  them  blb^ 
the  truly  responsible  Head  of  a  community,  constituting  one 
moral  person  or  corporate  body.  This  responsible  union  with 
his  people  was  constituted  (a)  by  his  own  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  their  legal  responsibilities,  (b)  by  the  reco^ition  of  his 
sponsorship  by  God,  the  source  of  all  law  in  the  universe,  (c)  by 
his  assumption  of  our  nature.  This,  at  least,  is  the  testimony 
of  revelation,  if  it  can  not  be  explained,  it  can  not  be  disproved. 
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The  Design  of  the  Atonement. 

17.  State  first  negatively,  and  then  positively,  the  true  doctrine 
as  to  the  design  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  providing  satis/action. 

I.  Negatively — Ist  There  is  no  debate  among  Chrifitianfi 
as  to  the  svjffuyimcy  of  that  satisfaction  to  accomplish  the  salva^ 
tion  of  all  men,  however  vast  the  number.  This  is  absolutely 
limitless.  2d.  Nor  as  to  its  applicability  to  the  case  of  any  and 
everv  possible  human  sinner  who  will  ever  exist  The  relations 
of  all  to  the  demands  of  the  law  are  identical.  What  would 
save  one  would  save  another.  3d.  Nor  to  the  hona  fide  char- 
acter of  the  pfiFer  which  God  has  made  to  "whomsoever  wills'* 
in  the  gospel'.  It  is  applicable  to  every  one,  it  will  inMlibly 
be  applied  to  every  behever.  4th.  Nor  as  to  its  ajctuoH  app/ioa' 
tion,  Arminians  agree  with  Calvinists  that  of  adults  only  those 
who  believe  are  saved,  while  Calvinists  a^ree  with  Arminians 
that  all  dyinff  in  infancy  are  redeemed  and  saved.  5th.  Nor  ia 
there  any  debate  as  to  the  universal  reference  of  some  of  thfe 
benefits  purchased  by  Christ  Calvinists  believe  that  the  entire 
dispensation  of  forbearance  under  which  the  human  family  rest 
since  the  fall,  including  for  the  imjust  as  well  as  the  just  tem- 
poral mercies  and  means  of  grace,  is  part  of  the  purchase  of 
Christ's  blooA  They  admit  also  that  thrist  did  in  such  a  sense 
die  for  all  men,  that  he  thereby  removed  all  legal  obstacles  from 
the  salvation  of  any  and  every  man,  and  that  his  satisfaction 
may  be  applied  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  another  if  God  so  tviUs  it, 

II.  Bui  vositively  the  question  is  what  was  the  design  of  the 
Father  and  Son  in  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  Did  they 
purpose  to  make  the  salvation  of  the  elect  certain,  or  merely 
to  make  the  salvation  of  all  men  possible?  Did  his  satisfaction 
have  reference  indifferently  as  much  to  one  man  as  to  another? 
Did  the  satisfaction  purchase  and  secure  its  own  application, 
and  all  the  means  thereof,  to  all  for  whom  it  was  specifically 
rendered?  Has  the  impetration  and  the  application  of  this 
atonement  the  same  range  of  objects  ?  Was  it,  in  the  order  of 
the  divine  purpose,  a  means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  elec- 
tion, or  is  the  election  of  individuals  a  means  to  carry  into 
effect  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  otherwise  inoperative? 

Our  Confession  answers — 

Oh.  viii.,  i  5. — **  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacri- 
fice of  himself,  .  .  .  purchased  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  unto  him. " — Chapter  iii ,  J  6.  *  *As  God  hath  appointed 
the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose 
of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  that 
are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  in  Christ.  .  .  .  Nei — 
ther  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ    ....    but  the  elect  only. " 
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Gh.  viiL,  2  8. — ''To  aijL  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  re- 
^emptioD,  he  doth  certainly  and  effectoallyapply  and  communicate  the 
«ame."—"  Articles  of  Synod  of  Dort,"  Ch.  11.,  {J  1,  2,  8. 

The  desi^  of  Christ  in  dying  was  to  effect  what  he  actnally 
<ioe8  effect  in  the  result  1st.  incidentally  to  remove  the  legal 
impediments  out  of  the  way  of  all  men,  and  render  the  salva- 
'tdon  of  every  hearer  of  the  gospel  objectively  possible,  so  that 
'each  one  has  a  right  to  appropriate  it  at  will,  to  impetrate  tem- 
'poral  blessings  for  all,  and  the  means  of  grace  for  all  to  whom 
"fchey  are  providentially  supplied.  But,  2d,  Specifically  his  de- 
«^  was  to  impetrate  the  actual  salvation  oi  his  own  people, 
xn  all  the  means,  conditions,  and  stages  of  it,  and  render  it  in- 
:fallibly  certain.  This  last,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
liave  Deen  his  real  motive.  After  the  manner  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  Schoolmen  Calvin,  on  1  John  ii.  2,  says,  "  Christ  died  suf- 
ficiently for  all,  but  efficiently  only  for  tne  elect." — So  Arch- 
fcishop  Ussher,  Numbers  22  and  23  of  Letters  published  by  his 
<7haplain,  Bichard  Parr,  D.D. 

18.  Stale  the  Arminian  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

That  the  design  of  Christ  was  to  render  a  sacrificial  obla- 
^on  in  behalf  of  all  men  indiscriminately,  by  which  "suflScient 
^race"  is  meritoriously  secured  for  each,  and  their  sins  ren- 
«ered  remissible  upon  the  terms  of  the  Evangehcal  Covenant; 
^  e,  upon  condition  of  £Eiith. — Watson's  "Theo.  Institutes," 
Pt  II.,  Ch.  XXV. 

19.  What  laas  the  doctrine  o/tJie  ^^ Marrow  Men''  in  Scotland? 

The  "Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity"  was  published  in  Eng- 
land, 1646,  and  republished  in  Scotland  by  James  Hog  of  Car- 
nock,  1726.  The  "  Marrow  Men  "  were  Ho^,  Thomas  Boston, 
-and  Balph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  their  followers  in  the 
Secession  ChurcL  They  were  perfectly  orthodox  with  respect 
to  the  reference  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect  Their  peculiar- 
ity was  that  they  emphasized  the  general  reference  of  the  atone- 
ment to  all  men.  They  said  Chnst  did  not  die  for  all,  but  he 
is  dead  for  all,  i.  e.,  available.  "  God  made  a  deed  of  gift  and 
grant  of  Christ  unto  all  men."  They  distinguished  between 
his  "giving  love,"  which  was  universal,  and  his  "electing  love," 
which  was  special  ("Marrow  of  Mod.  Divinity").  Dr.  John 
Brown  said  before  the  Synod  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
1845,  "  In  the  sense  of  the  Universalist,  that  Christ  died  so  as 
to  secure  salvation,  I  hold  that  he  died  only  for  the  elect.  In 
the  sense  of  the  Arminian,  that  Christ  died  so  as  to  purchase 
easier  terms  of  salvation,  and  common  grace  to  enable  men  to 
comply  with  those  terms,  I  hold  that  he  died  for  no  man.     In 
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the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  Calvinists,  that  Christ  died  to 
remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  salvation  by  mak- 
ing perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  I  hold  that  he  died  for  all  men  ** 
("Hist  of  Atonement  Controversy  in  Seces&  Church,"  by  Eev. 
And.  Robertson). 

20.  Sialte  the  dodrbie  of  Amyrddus  of  the  French  School  of 
SaumvTy  and  of  Baxter  in  England, 

This  scheme  of  Hypothetical  or  Conditional  Universalism 
holds  that  God  gave  ms  Son  to  die  in  order  to  provide  redemp- 
tion for  all  men  indiscriminately,  suspending  its  actual  enjoy- 
ment upon  their  free  appropriation  of  it.  At  the  same  tmie 
he  sovereignly  wills  to  give  the  eifectual  grace  which  deter- 
mines that  free  self-appropriation  only  to  the  elect 

The  ordinary  Calvmistic  doctrine  logically  makes  the  de- 
cree to  provide  redemption  the  means  to  carry  into  effect  the 
decree  of  election.  The  French  and  Baxterian  view  makes  the 
decree  of  election  the  means  of  carrying  into  eifect  so  far  forth 
the  general  purpose  of  redemption  TSee  "  Universal  Redemp- 
tion of  Mankmd  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist,"  by  Richard  Baxter. 
Answered  by  John  Oweu  in  his  "Death  of  Christ,"  etc.).  These 
"Novelties'  were  explained  away  before  the  Frencn  Synodt 
1637,  and  virtually  condemned. 

21.  Exhibit  the  Biblical  emdenoe  upon  which  the  OalvinMc 
doctrine  as  to  the  ^*^  Design  "  of  the  Atonement  rests. 

1st  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  alone  is  con- 
sistent with  tne  Scriptural  doctrine  that  God  has  from  eternity 
sovereignly  elected  certain  persons  to  eternal  life,  and  to  aU 
the  means  thereof.  It  is  evident  that  the  rendering  of  satis- 
faction specially  for  the  elect  is  a  rational  means  for  carryine 
the  decree  of  election  into  execution.  But,  on  the  other  nanc^ 
the  election  of  some  to  faith  and  repentance  is  no  rationalpro- 
vision  for  executing  the  purpose  to  redeem  all  men.  R.  Wat- 
son ("Institutes,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  411)  says  that  the  view  of  Baxter, 
etc.,  "is  the  most  inconsistent  theory  to  which  the  attempts  to 
modify  Calvinism  have  given  rise."  It  is  plain  that  if  Goa  pur- 
posed that  the  elect  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  others  left 
to  the  just  consequences  of  their  sins,  Christ  caidd  not  have  de- 
signed the  benefits  of  his  death  indifferently  for  all  men. 

2d.  Its  design  is  shown  from  the  very  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment as  above  proved.  (1.)  Christ  expiated  our  sins  as  our  sub- 
stitute in  the  strict  sense.  But  a  substitute  represents  definite 
persons,  and  his  service,  when  accepted,  actually  discharges  the 
obligation  of  those  for  whom  it  was  rendered,  (2.)  Christ  being 
our  substitute  under  the  "covenant  of  works"  actually  and  per- 
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:fectl7  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  covenant.  In  that  case 
^he  terms  of  the  covenant  itself  provide  that  those  for  whom 
it  is  satisfied  must  enjoy  the  reward.  It  is  not  the  possibility 
of  life,  but  life  itself  that  is  promised. 

3d.  The  Scriptures  declare  everywhere  that  the  design  and 
legal  effect  of  Christ's  work  is  not  to  render  salvation  possible 
T)nt  actually  to  save,  to  reconcile  God  and  not  to  renaer  him 
only  reconcilable. — Matt  xviii.  11;  Eom.  v.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  21; 
<jaL  i.  4;  iii.  13;  Eph.  i.  7,  and  ii.  16. 

4th.  The  Scriptures  everywhere  teach  that  Christ  purchased 
:&ith,  repentance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences  by  his  death 
and  obedience.  Hence  he  must  have  purchased  them  for  those 
for  whom  he  suflFered  and  obeyed,  and  they  can  not,  therefore, 
be  the  conditions  upon  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of 
his  death  are  suspended.  "We  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  things  in  Christ'' — Eph.  i  3,  4.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  ** shed  on  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour'^ 
Titus  iii.  5,  6;  Gal.  iii.  13,  14;  PhU.  i.  29;  Titus  ii.  14;  Eph.  v. 
25-27 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

5th.  Christ  died  in  execution  of  the  terms  of  an  eternal 
covenant  between  the  Father  and  himself.  This  is  certain — 
(1.)  Because  three  intelligent  eternal  Persons  must  have  always 
had  a  mutual  plan  comprehending  all  their  works,  prescribing 
their  several  parts  therein.  (2.)  The  Scriptures  often  refer  to 
this  covenant. — Pa  Ixxxix.  3,  4;  la  xlii.  6,  7,  and  liii.  10,  12. 
(3.)  Christ  made  constant  reference  to  it  while  executing  it. 
Luke  xxii  29;  John  vi.  38,  and  x.  18.  (4.)  Christ  claims  its 
reward. — John  xvii.  4-9.  (5.)  And  speaks  of  those  who  had 
been  previously  given  him  by  his  Father. — John  x.  15-26. 
Then  he  must  have  died  specially  for  those  "whom  the  Father 
had  given  him." 

6th.  The  motive  for  his  self-sacrifice  is  always  declared  to 
be  the  highest  form  of  persarud  love. — John  xv.  13 ;  Eom.  v.  8, 
and  viiL  32;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  18,  19;  1  John  iii.  16;  iv.  9, 10. 
7th.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died  specifically  for  the  elect 
is  everywhere  stated  in  Scripture. — John  x.  11, 15;  Acts  xx.  28; 
Rom.  viii  32-35;  Eph.  v.  25-27. 

22.  If  Christ  died  only  for  his  own  people^  on  what  ground  does 
the  general  offer  of  the  gospel  rest? 

"The  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  and  with  a  specific  view  to  that  end,  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  or  covenant  under  which  they  and  all  man- 
kind were  placed.  These  conditions  were — (1^  perfect  obedi 
ence ;  (2)  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  Christ  s  righteousness, 
therefore,  consists  of  his  obedience  and  death.    That  righteous 
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ness  is  precisely  what  the  law  demands  of  every  sinner  in  or- 
der to  lustification  before  God.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  nature 
adapted  to  all  sinners  who  were  under  that  law.  Its  nature 
is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  wrought  out  for  a  portion 
only  of  such  sinners,  or  that  it  is  secured  to  them  by  tne  cov- 
enant between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  What  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  one  man  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  an- 
other and  of  all.  It  is  also  of  infinite  value,  being  the  right- 
eousness of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  sufficient  for 
alL"— Hodge's  "  Essays,"  pp.  181,  182. 

A  honajide  oflFer  of  tne  gospel,  therefore,  is  to  be  made  to 
all  men — 1st  Because  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  law  is 
sufficient  for  all  men.  2d.  Because  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
redemption  of  all.  3d.  Because  God  designs  that  whosoever 
exercises  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved  by  him.  Thus  the 
atonement  makes  the  salvation  of  every  man  to  whom  it  is 
offered  objectively  possible.  The  design  of  Christ's  death  being 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own  people,  incidentally  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end,  it  comprehends  the  offer  of  that 
salvation  freely  and  honestly  to  all  men  on  the  C;ondition  of 
their  fadth.  No  man  is  lost  for  the  want  of  an  atonement,  or 
because  there  is  any  other  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  salvation 
than  his  own  most  free  and  wicked  will 

23.  How  van  tlie  (xmdemriation  of  men  for  the  rejection  of  Chrid 
te  reoonaled  with  the  doctrine  thai  Christ  died  for  the  dect  only? 

A  salvation  all-sufficient  and  exactly  adapted  to  his  neces- 
sities is  honestly  offered  to  every  man  to  whom  the  gospel 
comes;  and  in  every  case  it  is  his,  if  he  believes;  and  m  no 
case  does  any  thing  prevent  his  believing  other  than  his  own 
evil  disposition.  Evidently  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  with 
the  design  of  God  in  providing  that  salvation  beyond  the  as- 
surance that  God  intends  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  believea  If 
a  man  is  responsible  for  a  bad  heart,  and  the  exercises  thereof, 
he  must  be  above  all  worthy  of  condemnation  for  rejecting  such 
a  Saviour. 

24.  On  what  principles  are  those  texts  to  he  exjdained  which 
sfHxik  of  Christ" 8  oearing  tlie  sins  of  the  world,  ana  of  his  dying 

for  ALL.^ 

These  are  such  passages  as  Heb.  iL  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  1  JoIuLr 
ii.  2;  1  Tim.  ii.  (>;  John  i.  29;  iii  16,  17;  vi.  51.    These  terms. 
** world"  and  "all,"  are  unquestionably  used  in  very  various 
(lep:rei'8  of  latitude  in  the  Scripturea     In  many  passages  that 
latitude  is  evidently  limited  by  the  context,  e.  gr.,  1  Cor.  xv.  22; 
Hoiu.  V.  18;  viii.  32;  John  xii.  32;  Eph.  i.  10;  tol.  I  20;  2  Cor. 
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^.  14, 15.  In  others  the  word  "world"  is  opposed  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  a  people  of  exclusive  privileges. — Eom.  xi.  12,  15; 
1  John  ii.  2.  It  is  evident  that  statements  as  to  the  design  of 
Christ's  death,  involving  such  general  terms,  must  be  defined 
by  the  more  definite  ones  above  exhibited.  Sometimes  this 
^neral  form  of  statement  is  used  to  ffive  prominence  to  the 
iact  that  Christ,  being  a  single  victim,  Dy  one  sacrifice  atoned 
for  so  many. — ^Compare  Matt.  xx.  28,  with  1  Tim.  iL  6,  and 
Heb.  ix.  28.  And  although  Christ  did  not  die  with  the  design 
of  saving  all,  yet  he  did  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  law  under 
which  all  were  placed,  and  he  does  oner  the  righteousness  thus 
wrought  out  to  all. 

25.  How  are  we  to  understand  those  passages  which  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  those  perishing  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 

Such  passages  are  hypothetical,  and  truly  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  action  against  which  they  warn  us, 
and  are  the  means  which  God  uses  under  the  administration 
of  his  Spirit  to  fulfil  his  purposes.  God  always  deals  with  men 
by  addressmg  motives  to  their  understandings  and  wills,  thus 
ftdfilling  his  own  design  through  their  agency.  In  the  case 
of  PauFs  shipwreck,  it  was  certain  that  none  should  perish, 
and  yet  all  would  perish  except  they  abode  in  the  ship. — Acts 
xxvii.  24-31.  On  the  same  principle  must  be  explained  all 
such  passages  as  Heb.  x.  26-30;  1  Cor.  viii.  11,  etc. 

History  of  the  Various  Views  held  in  the  Church. 

26.  Staie  the  general  character  of  the  Sotericlogy  of  the  Early 
Fathers. 

Ist.  From  the  very  first  the  representative  Christian  Fathers 
taught  in  a  crude,  unscientific  manner  that  Christ  suffered  as  a 
substitute  for  his  people,  to  expiate  sin  and  to  propitiate  God. 
They  freely  applied  to  Christ's  work  the  sacrificial  language 
of  the  Scnptiu*es.  Outram,  Dis.  1,  ch.  17. — "As  it  regaras  the 
work  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  we  find  already 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Church  Fathers  on  this  point,  in 
the  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements  that  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  defined  by 
the  Church."— Neander's  "Ch.  Hist,"  Vol  I.,  p.  640,  see  testi- 
monies  below.  2d.  Together  with  this  view  there  was  com- 
bined during  the  whole  earlier  age  until  the  time  of  Anselm 
a  view  especially  emphasized  by  Origen  (185-254)  and  Irenaeus 
f  t200),  to  the  effect  that  Christ  was  offered  by  God  as  a  ransom 
lor  his  people  to  Satan,  who  held  them  by  the  power  of  con- 
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deterring  motive.  This  theory  was  first  elaborated  by  Hugo 
Grotius  (^"1645^  in  his  great  work,  ^^Defefnsio  Fidei  CathoUoce  de 
Satis/adtone  (fhrtsti,*^  in  which  he  abandoned  the  faith  he  as- 
sumed to  defend.  It  has  never  been  embodied  in  the  creed  of 
any  historical  church,  but  has  been  held  bv  several  schools  of 
theologians,  e.  a.,  the  Supematuralists  of  the  last  age  in  (jer- 
many,  as  Staudlin,  Flatt,  and  Storr,  and  in  America  by  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jr.,  Smalley,  Maxey,  Dwi^ht,  Emmons,  and  Park. 

Rkkarks. — ^While  this  theory  embraces  much  precious  truth, 
it  fails  in  the  essential  point  on  which  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
dependa  For — (1.)  Only  a  real  bona  fide  pimishment  can  be 
an  example  of  a  punishment,  or  a  proof  of  God's  determination 
to  punish  sin.  (2.)  It  ignores  the  essential  justice  of  God,  and 
(S)  the  fact  that  sin  is  an  essential  evil  in  itself,  ai^d  (4)  the 
fact  that  Christ  suffered  as  the  Head  in  whom  all  his  members 
were  UNrrED. 

4th.  The  Satisfaction  Theory  consistentiy  embraces  the  posi- 
tive elements  of  the  "  Moral  Influence  "  and  "  Governmental " 
theories  above  stated.  It  was  first  analyzed  and  set  forth  in  a 
scientific  form  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (tl09^ 
tll09),  in  his  epoch-making  book,  "(Twr  Deua  Homo,''  and  it 
has  formed  the  oasis  of  the  Soteriological  doctrines  of  all  the 
creeds  and  classical  theological  literature  of  all  the  historical 
churches  since  his  time.  It  has  been  sufficiently  stated  and 
proved  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

Literature. — Hase,  "iytftn  Symbdici  Eode.  Evangdicce  ";  Nie- 
raeyer,  ^^CoUedio  Confesaumum,''  efc./  Streitwolf,  ^^Libri  Symbdici 
Eode.  Catholicce.''  "i)e  Sacrificiis,  GvUdrnjo  Outramjo  Avctore'';  , 
Neander's  and  Shaff's  ''''Church  Histories'';  Archb.  Magee,  "TXe 
Atonement";  Shedd's  ^^Hiatory  of  Christian  Doctrine  ';  Oiven's 
''Works"  vd.  10,  ''Bedemption^;  Kitsch),  "CnY.  Hist,  of  the  Christ. 
Doctrine  of  BeconcHiation  ';  Candlish,  ''The  Atonement'";  Watson's 
"Institutes." 

ChASBLOAlA  AJXD  CoNFBSSIONAIi  AUTHOBITIES. 

Ongen^  ^*Homil.  ad  Lemt."  1,  speaking  of  Christ  says,  **He  laid  his 
lumd  npon  the  head  of  the  calf,  t.  e.,  he  laid  the  sins  of  nmnkind  npon 
his  own  head,  for  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Chnrch." 

Athanasius  (t373),  contra  Arianos,  1,  45-t60.— "The  death  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  is  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  men  and  a  death  of  death." 
.  .  .  ''Laden  with  guilt  the  world  was  condemned  by  law,  but  the 
Logos  assumed  the  condemnation,  and  suffering  in  the  flesh  gave  salva- 
tion to  alL" 

Gregory  the  Great  (1604],  **Moralia  in  Jobtim,"  17,  46.— "Guilt  can  be 
extinguished  only  by  penal  offering  to  justice.  .  .  Hence  a  sinless  man 
must  be  offered.  .  .  .  Hence  the  Son  of  Gk>d  must  be  bom  of  a 
▼ixgin,  and  become  man  for  us.     He  assumed  our  nature  without  our 
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ated  onr  sins.  For  since  Christ  was  not  only  man,  but  Ood  and  man  in 
one  undivided  person,  so  he  was  not  subject  to  the  law,  nor  obnoxious 
to  suffering  and  death  on  his  own  account,  because  he  was  Lord  of  the- 
law.  On  which  account  his  obedience  (not  merely  in  respect  that  he 
obeyed  the  Father  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  but  also  that  he  for  our 
»akes  willingly  made  himself  subject  to  the  law  and  fulfilled  it  by  his  obe- 
dience) is  imputed  to  us,  so  that  God  on  account  of  that  whole  obedience 
(which  Christ  by  his  acting  and  by  his  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death,  for  our  sakes  rendered  to  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven)  remits  our 
sins,  reputes  us  as  good  and  just,  and  gives  us  eternal  salvation." 

Befobmed  Dootbine. — **  Thirty-nine  Articles,**  Arts.  11  and  31. — 
''The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propi- 
tiation, and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  both  original 
and  actual;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone. '*' 
Homily  Sd  **  On  Salvation." — **  God  sent  his  only  Son  our  Saviour  Christ 
into  this  world,  to  fulfil  the  law  for  us,  and  by  shedding  his  most  pre- 
cious blood,  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  to  his  Father  for  our 
sins."  "Heidelberg  Cat,"  Ques.  12-18  and  40.  "West  Conf.  Faith, "^ 
ch.  viiLy  }  6,  and  ch.  xi.,  {3.  "Form.  Cons.  Helvetica,"  cans.  13-15. 
Cocceius  ("De  Feed,  et  Testam.  Dei,"  cap.  6,  92).  "Thus  that  greatest 
mystery  (the  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son)  is  re- 
vved in  what  manner  we  are  justified  and  saved  by  God,  in  what  man- 
ner Gk)d  may  both  be  the  one  who  judges,  and  who  acts  as  surety,  and 
who  thus  is  himself  judged,  who  absolves  and  who  intercedes,  who  sends 
and  is  sent.  That  is  in  what  manner  God  himself  satisfied  himself  by 
his  own  blood." 

REMONSTBA19T  DocTBiNB. — Limhorch,  **Apol.  Hies."  3,  22, 5. — "It  may 
here  be  questioned  in  what  way  the  sacrifice  of  one  man  is  able  to  suf&ce 
and  in  fact  did  suf^ce  for  expiating  the  innumerable  sins  of  so  many 
myriads  of  men.  Answer.  It  suf&ced  on  two  accounts.  Pirst  with  re- 
spect to  the  divine  will,  which  required  nothing  more  for  the  liberation 
of  the  human  race,  but  was  satisfied  with  this  one  sacrifice  alone.  Sec- 
oTicUy  with  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  Jesus  Christ .  .  .21,  6. 
The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  so-called  masmuch  as  it  releases  from  all 
the  i)enalties  due  our  sins,  and  by  hearing  and  exhausting  them,  satisfies 
divine  justice.  But  this  sentiment  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  The- 
death  of  Christ  is  called  a  sacrifice  for  sin;  but  sacrifices  are  not  pay- 
ments of  debts,  nor  are  thev  full  satisfactions  for  sins;  but  a  gratuitous 
remission  is  granted  when  they  are  offered. " 

RemoTistrantia,  etc.,  five  articles  prepared  by  the  Dutch  advocates  of 
uniyersal  redemption  (1610),  Art  2. — "Therefore  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  every  man,  so  that  he  impetrated  for 
all  through  his  death  reconciliation  and  remission  of  sins,  nevertheless 
on  this  condition,  that  no  one  should  have  actual  fruition  of  that  recon- 
ciliation, unless  he  is  a  believer,  and  that  also  according  to  the  gospel.  "* 

BodNiAK  Doctrine. — "JB<7c.  Cat."  Sec.  5,  ch.  viii. — "What  was  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  will  that  Christ  should  suffer  for  our  sins  ?  Ans. 
First,  that  a  most  certain  right  to,  and  consequently  a  sure  hope  of,  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  of  eternal  life,  might  by  this  means  be  cre- 
ted  for  all  sinners  (Bom.  viii.  32  and  v.  8-10).  Secondly,  that  all  sinners 
might  be  incited  and  drawn  to  Christ,  seeking  salvation  in  and  by  him 
alone  who  died  for  them.  Tfiirdly,  that  Gt)d  might  in  this  manner  tes- 
tify his  boundless  love  to  the  human  race,  and  might  wholly  reconcile 
them  to  himself  (John  iii.  16)." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

1.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  to  continue  a  priest  forever? 

This  is  asserted  by  Paul,  Heb.  viL  3,  24,  to  contrast  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  with  that  of  Aaron,  which  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  mortal  men  in  their  generations.  His  priesthood 
is  perpetual,  because,  1st,  by  one  sacrifice  for  sin  he  hath  for- 
ever perfected  them  that  are  sanctified;  2d,  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  3d,  his  person  and  work  as  mediator 
will  continue  for  all  eternity  the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  and 
the  medium  of  our  communion  with  the  Father. 

2.  Did  he  intercede/or  his  people  on  earth  ? 

He  did  exercise  this  function  of  his  priesthood  on  earth, 
Luke  xxiii.  34;  John  xvii.  20;  Heb.  v.  7;  the  principal  scene 
of  its  exercise,  however,  is  his  estate  of  exaltation  in  heaven. 

3.  What  is  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  present  of  the  inters 
cession  of  Christ? 

Isi  He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  as  the  priestly 
advocate  of  nis  people,  and  presents  his  sacrifice. — Heb.  ix.  12, 
24;  Rev.  v.  6. 

2d,  He  acts  as  our  advocate  with  the  Father,  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  perfect  work  under  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  claims  as  his  own  right,  though  as  infinitely  firee  grace 
to  usward,  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  promises  of  his  covenant 
1  John  ii.  1;  John  xvii.  24;  xiv.  16;  Acts  ii.  33;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

3d.  Because  of  his  community  of  nature  with  his  people, 
and  his  personal  experience  of  the  same  sorrows  and  tempta- 
tions which  now  afflict  them,  he  svmpathizes  with  them,  and 
watches  and  succors  them  in  all  their  varying  circumstances, 
and  adapts  his  ceaseless  intercessions  to  the  entire  current  of 
their  experiences. — Heb.  ii.  17,  18;  iv.  15,  16;  Matt  xxviii.  20; 
xviii.  20. 
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4th.  He  presents,  and  through  his  merits  gains  acceptance 
"for  the  persons  and  services  of  his  people. — 1  Pet  iL  5 ;  Eph. 
i  6;  Kev.  viii  3,  4;  Heb.  iv.  14-16. 

4  For  whom  does  he  interoede? 

Not  for  the  world,  but  for  his  own  people  of  every  fold,  and 
of  all  times. — John  x.  16 ;  xvii.  9,  20. 

5.  Show  that  his  intercession  is  au  essential  part  of  his  pries&y 
'tvork. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  Heb.  viL  25,  because  it  is  necessary 
for  him  as  mediator  not  merely  to  open  up  a  way  of  possible 
salvation,  but  actually  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  each  of 
those  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  to  furnish  each  with 
-an  ^^ introdifction"  {icpo6ayooyif)  to  the  Father. — John  xvii.  12; 
Eph.  ii  18;  iii.  12.  The  communion  of  his  people  with  the 
Father  will  ever  be  sustained  through  him  as  mediatorial 
priest — Ps.  ex.  4;  Rev.  vii.  17. 

6.  What  relation  does  the  tvork  of  the  JSdy  Ohost  sustain  to  the 
intercession  of  Christ? 

Christ  is  a  royal  priest — Zech.  vi.  13.  From  the  same 
throne,  as  king,  he  dispenses  his  Spirit  to  all  the  objects  of 
his  care,  while  as  priest  he  intercedes  for  them.  The  Spirit 
acts  for  him,  taking  only  of  his  things.  Thej  both  act  with 
one  consent,  Christ  as  principal,  the  Spirit  as  his  agent.  Christ 
intercedes  for  us,  without  us,  as  our  advocate  in  heaven,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  eternal  covenant  The  Holy  Ghost 
works  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  enlightening  and  quicken- 
ing, and  thus  determining  our  desires  "according*  to  the  will 
of  God,"  as  our  advocate  within  ua  The  work  of  the  one  is 
complementary  to  that  of  the  other,  and  together  they  form  a 
complete  whole. — Rom.  viii.  26,  27;  John  xiv.  26. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

MEDIATORIAL  KINGSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 

1.  How  does  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  as  Mediator  differ  from 
his  sovereignty  as  Ood? 

His  sovereignty  as  God  is  essential  to  his  nature,  underived, 
absolute,  eternal,  and  unchangeable. 

His  sovereignty  as  mediatorial  King  is  derived,  given  to 
him  by  his  Fatner  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  suffer- 
ing; it  is  special,  having  respect  to  the  salvation  of  his  own 
people  and  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace;  and  it  attaches,  not  to  his  divine  nature  as  such,  but 
to  his  person  as  God-man,  occupying  the  office  of  Mediator. 

His  kingdom  is  a  very  prominent  subject  in  Scripture. — 
Dan.  ii.  44 ;  Matt.  xiii.  1-58,  and  xx.  20-29 ;  Luke  xiii.  2*-^, 
and  xvii.  20  and  21;  Rom.  xiv.  17;  1  Pet.  iii.  22;  Eph.  i.  10,  21, 
and  22. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  of  ChrisCs  mediatorial  kingdom^  and  what 
are  the  different  aspects  which  it  presents? 

Christ's  mediatorial  authority  embraces  the  universe. — ^Matt. 
xxviii.  18 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11 ;  Eph.  i.  17-23.  It  presents  two  great 
aspects.  1st.  In  its  general  administration  as  embracing  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  2d.  In  its  special  administration  as  em- 
bracing the  church. 

It  has  been  distinguished  as — (1.)  His  kingdom  of  power, 
which  embraces  the  entire  universe  in  his  providential  and 
judicial  administration.  The  end  of  this  is  the  subjection  of 
his  enemies  (Heb.  x.  12,  13;  1  Cor.  xv.  25),  the  vindication  of 
divine  righteousness  (John  v.  22-27 ;  ix.  39),  and  the  perfecting 
of  his  church.  (2.)  His  kingdom  of  groee  which  is  spiritual 
alike  as  to  its  subjects,  laws,  modes  of  administration,  and  in- 
strumentalities. (3.)  His  kingdom  of  ghry  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  providential  and  gracious  administration,  and  will 
continue  forever. 
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3.  Whai  are  the  objects  of  Ma  medtatorioil  authority  over  the 
"^dniverse,  and  how  is  it  administered? 

Its  object  is  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  his  church  in 
"the  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
Avhich  devolves  upon  him  as  Mediator. — Eph.  L  23.  As  the 
Tiniverse  constitutes  one  physical  and  moral  system,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  headship  as  Mediator  should  extend  to  the 
^whole,  in  order  to  cause  all  things  to  work  together  for  good 
to  his  people,  Rom.  viii.  28;  to  establish  a  kingdom  for  them, 
LiUke  xxiL  29 ;  John  xiv.  2 ;  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  his  ene- 
xnies,  1  Cor.  xv.  25;  Heb.  x.  13;  and  in  order  that  all  should 
"worship  him. — Heb.  i.  6;  Rev.  v.  9-13.    His  general  mediatorial 

f:ovemment  of  the  universe  is  administered,  1st,  providentially ; 
d,  iudicially.— John  v.  22,  27 ;  ix.  39 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Eph.  i.  10,  and  CoL  i.  20,  seem  to  indicate  that  Christ's 
2nediatorial  headship  sustains  very  comprehensive  relations  to 
the  moral  universe  in  general,  which  otherwise  are  entirely 
imrevealed. 

4  When  did  Christ  formally  assume  his  mediatorial  kingdom? 

1st  The  advocates  of  the  premillennial  advent,  and  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  admit  that  Christ  now  rei^s  at  his 
Father's  right  hand,  on  his  Father's  throne,  and  in  his  Father's 
right,  but  maintain  that  he  will  not  enter  properly  upon  his 
own  kingdom  and  sit  upon  his  own  throne  as  Mediator,  until 
his  second  advent,  when  he  Avill  assume  the  literal  throne  of 
David,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  from  Jerusalem  its  capital. 

2d.  The  truth  as  held  by  all  branches  of  the  historical 
church  is,  that  while  Christ  has  been  virtually  mediatorial 
Kinff  as  well  as  Prophet  and  Priest  from  the  tall  of  Adam, 
yet  nis  public  and  formal  assumption  of  his  throne  and  in- 
auguration of  his  spiritual  kingdom  dates  from  his  ascension 
and  session  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  This  is  proved 
because  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  his  kingdom  (Ps.  ii  6; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5;  Is.  ix.  6;  Dan.  ii.  44)  are  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  the  first  advent.  John  the  Baptist  declared  that 
the  kingdom  ol  heaven  was  at  hand.  Christ  declared  "the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you,"  and  likens  it  to  the  field 
with  wheat  and  tares  growing  together,  etc. — Matt  iv.  23; 
Acts  ii  29-36. 

5.  Whal  are  the  different  titles  applied  in  Scripture  to  this  king- 
dom, and  what  are  the  senses  in  which  tliese  titles  of  the  kingdom  are 
used? 

It  is  called— (1.)  The  "kingdom  of  God,"  Luke  iv.  43,  be- 
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cause  it  is  pre-eminently  of  divine  origin,  and  the  authority  of 
God  is  with  peculiar  directness  and  fulness  exercised  in  its 
administration.  (2.^  "The  kingdom  of  Christ"  and  of  "Grod's 
dear  Son,"  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Col.  i  13,  because  he  is  in  person  the 
immediate  sovereign.  (3.)  "The  kingdom  of  heaven,**  Matt 
xi.  12,  because  its  origin  and  characteristics  are  from  heaven, 
and  its  consummation  is  to  be  in  heaven. 

These  phrases  are  sometimes  used  to  express — (1.)  Christ's 
mediatorial  authority,  or  its  administration,  and  the  power  and 
and  glory  which  belong  to  it,  as  when  we  ascribe  to  him  the 
"kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory,"  or  ad£rm  that  of 
"his  Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  (2.)  The  blessings  and 
advantages  of  all  kinds,  inward  and  outward,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  this  administration,  as  when  we  say  the  "  king- 
dom is  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Thus  Napoleon  III.  said,  "The  Empire  is  peace."  (3.)  The 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  collectively,  as  when  we  are  said  to 
"  enter  the  kingdom,"  and  speak  of  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,*' 
which  admit  to  or  exclude  from  this  community.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  heaven,"  is  synon- 
ymous with  the  word  "  Church." 

The  word  /SadiXeta,  in  this  connection,  occurs  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  times  in  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  times  in  the  gospels,  fifty-three  times  in  Mat- 
thew alone,  the  gospel  most  nearly  related  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  twenty  times  in  the  epistles,  while  ixxXifdia, 
when  referring  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  occurs  but  once  in  the 
gospels  and  eighty-eight  in  the  epistles  and  revelations. 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  Christ's  Jdngly  admirdstration  €f  the 
affairs  of  his  ovm  people^  i  e.,  of  his  Mngdam  as  distinct  from  the 
universe? 

1st.  It  is  providential.    He  administers  his  providential  ^v- 
emment  over  the  universe  with  the  design  of  accomplishin( 
thereby  the  support,  defence,  enrichment,  and  glorification  oi 
his  people.     2a.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  dispensation  of  ^ ' 
Spirit  effectually  calling:,  sanctifying,  comfortmg,  pres 
raising,  and  glorifying  his  people. — John  xv.  26;  Acts  ii 
3d.  It  is  accomplished  by  his  prescribing  the  form,  and  orde: 
and  functions  of  his  church,  the  officers  who  are  to  act  as  th» 
organs  of  those  functions,  and  the  laws  which  they  are  to  ad 
minister. — Matt,  xxviii.  18, 19,  20;  Eph.  iv.  8,  11.     4th.  By  dem 
ignatinff  the  persons  who  are  successively  to  assume  tho^as^se 
offices,  Dy  means  of  a  spiritual  call,  expressed  in  the  witner^sjjy 
of  the  Spirit,  the  leadings  of  providence,  and  the  call  of  tUP  Je 
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l)rethren. — ^Acts  i  23,  24;  vi.  5;  xiii.  2,  3;  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  i.  12; 
iv.  14 

Under  this  administration  this  kingdom  presents  two  as- 
pects, 1st,  as  militant,  Eph.  vL  11-16;  2d,  as  glorified. — Rev. 
m.  21.  And  accordingly  Christ  presents  himself  as  fulfilling, 
in  his  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom,  the  functions 
of  a  ^reat  Captain,  Rev.  xix.  11,  16,  and  of  a  sovereign  Prince 
xeigmng  firom  a  throne. — Rev.  xxi.  5,  22,  23. 

The  throne  upon  which  he  sits  and  from  which  he  reigns  is 
presented  in  three  different  aspects,  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent relations  he  sustains  to  his  people  and  the  world;  as  a 
throne  of  e^ace,  Heb.  iv.  16 ;  a  throne  of  judgment.  Rev.  xx. 
11-15;  and  a  throne  of  glory. — Compare  Rev.  iv.  2-5  with 
Hev.  V.  6. 

7.  In  what  sense  is  Christ's  kingdom  spiritucd? 

Isi  The  King  is  a  spiritual  and  not  an  earthly  sovereign. 
Matt  XX.  28;  John  xviii.  36.  2d.  His  throne  is  at  the  right 
liand  of  God. — ^Acts  ii  33.  3d.  His  sceptre  is  spiritual — la  Tiii 
1;  P&  ex.  2.  4th.  The  citizens  of  his  kingdom  are  spiritual 
men. — ^PhiL  iii.  20;  Eph.  ii.  19.  5th.  The  mode  in  which  he  ad- 
ministers his  government  is  spiritual. — Zech.  iv.  6,  7.  6th.  His 
laws  are  spiritual. — John  iv.  24.  7th.  The  blessings  and  the 
penalties  of  his  kingdom  are  spiritual. — 1  Cor.  v.  4^11;  2  Cor. 
X.  4;  Eph.  L  3-8;  2  Tim.  iv.  2;  Tit.  ii.  15. 

8.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  pouters  which  Christ  has  vested  in 
his  visible  church? 

In  respect  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  church  is  absolutely 
independent.  In  subjection  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ 
her  head  the  powers  of  the  church  are  solely,  Ist,  declarative, 
1.  e.,  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  thus  to  witness  to  and  promulgate  the 
tratfa  in  creeds  and  confessions,  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
And,  2d,  ministerial,  i.  c,  to  organize  herseli  according  to  the 
pattern  furnished  in  the  Word,  and  then  to  administer,  through 
the  proper  officers,  the  sacraments,  and  those  laws  and  that 
discipline  prescribed  by  the  Master,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  every  cresr 
ture. — la  viii.  20;  Deut  iv.  2;  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20;  Heb.  xiii.  17  r 
1  Pet.  ii  4 

9.  WJuxt  are  the  conditions  of  admission  into  Christ's  kingdom? 

Simply  practical  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  sover- 
eign. As  tne  sovereign  and  the  entire  method  of  his  admin- 
istration are  spiritual,  it  is  plain  that  his  authority  must  be 
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understood  and  embraced  practically,  according  to  its  spiritual 
nature.  This  is  that  spiritual  faitn  which  involves  spiritual 
illumination. — John  iii.  3,  5;  i.  12;  1  Cor.  xii  3. 

10.  Whjai  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  state  ? 

According  to  the  strictlv  logical  Romish  doctrine,  the  state 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  church.  The  whole  nation  being  in 
all  its  members  a  portion  of  the  church  universal,  the  civil  or- 
ganization  is  comprehended  within  the  church  for  special  sub- 
ordinate  ends,  and  is  responsible  to  the  church  for  the  exercise 
of  all  the  authority  delegated  to  it. 

First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Churchy  Council  of  the  VcU- 
loan,  1870,  Ch.  iv.,  declares  that  the  judgments  of  the  Pope, 
pronounced  ex  cathedra^  as  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians, 
upon  any  question  of  faith  or  morals  is  infallible  and  irreforma- 
ble.  This  infallibihty  is  personal,  independent,  separate,  and 
absolute.  This  comprehends  all  matter  of  fact  and  doctrine 
revealed,  and  all  such  further  matters  of  fact  or  truth  tinr&- 
vealed  yet  involved  in  the  defence  of  that  which  is  revealed. 
In  the  third  chapter  the  supreme  authority  of  the  in£gdlible 
Pope  is  extended  "  to  the  supreme  and  fiill  power  of  jurisdic* 
tion  over  the  universal  church,  vot  only  in  things  which  belong 
to  faith  and  morals,  hut  also  in  those  which  relate  to  the  disci- 
pline and  government  thereof." 

In  the  "Papal  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  1864,  sent  to  all  the 
bishops  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  right  of  reli^ous 
liberty  is  condemned,  the  right  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
church  by  force  is  asserted,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  Romish  Sacrament  of  matrimony  declared 
void  (see  the  affirmative  propositions  published  by  Von  P. 
Clemens  Schrader,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope). 

Pope  Pius  himself,  in  his  reply  to  the  Address  from  the 
Academia  of  the  Catholic  Religion  (July  21,  1873),  declares 

that  the  Pope  possesses  the  right,  which  he  properly  uses,  un ^ 

der  favorable  circumstances,  "  to  pass  judgment  even  in  civiUT  ~ 
affairs,  on  the  acts  of  princes  and  of  nations." 

Archbishop  Manning,  in  "Ceesarism  and  Ultramontanism,'^'^  ^ 
p.  35,  says,  "  If,  then,  the  civil  power  be  not  competent  to  de— ^s^Be- 
cide  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  if  the  spiritual  poweg:  ^sr 
can  define,  with  a  divine  certainty,  its  own  limits,  it  is  evi^^C7- 
dently  supreme.     Or  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  power  knowr  — 2? 
with  divine  certainty  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction ;  and  i—  / 
knows  therefore  the  limits  and  competence  of  the  civil  power —  " 
"Any  power  which  is  independent,  and  can  alone  fix  the  limifi^ 
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of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  can  thereby  fix  the  limits  of  all 
other  jurismction,  is  ipso  fado  supreme." — See  Hon.  Wm.  EL 
Gladstone,  "The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  Civil 
Allegiance,"  and  his  "  Answer  to  Reproofs  and  Replies." 

11.  Whai  18  the  Erastian  doctrine  as  to  the  rdcUion  of  the  church 
tothestate? 

This  doctrine,  named  from  Eraatus,  a  physician  resident  in 
Heidelberg  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  precisely  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Romanists,  t.  e.,  it  regards  the  church  as  only  one 
phase  of  the  state.  The  state,  being  a  divine  institution,  de- 
signed to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  men,  sniritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  is  consequently  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  dissemination  of  pure  ooctrine,  and  for  the  proper  a<£ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  discipline.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state,  therefore,  to  support  the  church,  to  appoint  its 
officers,  to  define  its  laws,  and  to  superintend  its  administration. 

12.  What  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  an 
OUspoint? 

That  the  church  and  the  state  are  both  divine  institutions, 
having  different  objects,  and  in  every  respect  independent  of 
each  other.  The  members  and  officers  of  the  Church  are,  as 
men,  members  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  good  citizens ;  and 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  state,  if  Christians,  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  church,  and  as  such  subject  to  her  laws.  But  nei- 
ther the  officers  nor  the  laws  of  either  have  any  authority 
within  the  sphere  of  the  other. 

13.  What  18  the  idea  and  design  of  the  State  ? 

Civil  government  is  a  divine  institution,  designed  to  protect 
men  in  the  enjovment  of  their  civil  rights.  It  has,  therefore, 
derived  from  God  authority  to  define  those  rights  touching  all 

auestions  of  person  and  property,  and  to  provide  for  their  vin- 
ication,  to  regulate  intercourse,  and  to  provide  all  means  nec- 
essary for  its  own  preservation. 

14  What  i8  the  design  of  the  visible  Church  ? 

It  is  a  divine  institution  designed  to  secure  instrumentally 
the  salvation  of  men.     To  that  end  it  is  specially  designed — 

1st  To  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

2d.  To  secure  their  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  to  exercise 
their  graces  by  the  public  confession  of  Christ,  the  fellowship 
of  the  orethren,  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  and 
discipline. 

2S 
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3d.  To  constitute  the  visible  witness  and  prophetic  type  of 
the  church  invisible  and  spiritual 

15.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  State  toith  regard 
to  the  Church  ? 

The  state  is  a  divine  institution,  and  the  oflScers  thereof  are 
God's  ministers,  Rom.  xiiL  1-^,  Christ  the  Mediator  is,  as  a 
revealed  fact,  "  Ruler  among  the  Nations,"  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  xix.  16;  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Phil,  ii  9-11; 
Eph.  i.  17-23,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  an  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  all  men  imder  all  conditions. 

It  follows  therefore — 1st.  That  every  nation  should  expli- 
citly acknowledge  the  Christ  of  God  to  be  the  Supreme  Gx)v- 
emor,  and  his  revealed  will  the  sui)reme  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  to  the  general  principles  of  which  all  special  legisla- 
tion should  be  conformed.  2d.  That  all  civil  officers  should 
make  the  glory  of  God  their  end,  and  his  revealed  will  their 
guide.  3d.  That,  while  no  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  various  Christian  denominations,  and  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship  be  allowed  to  all  men,  nevertheless  the 
Christian  magistrate  should  seek  to  promote  piety  as  well  as 
civil  order  ("  Conf  Faith,"  ch.  23,  §  2).  This  they  are  to  do, 
not  by  assuming  ecclesiastical  functions,  nor  by  attempting  to 

Eatronize  or  control  the  church,  but  by  their  personal  example, 
y  giving  impartial  protection  to  church  property  and  facility 
to  church  work,  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  in 
maintaining  inviolate  tne  Christian  Sabbath,  and  Christian 
marriage,  and  in  providing  for  Christian  instruction  in  the 
public  schoola 

16.  What  rdation  does  the  civil  law  in  the  United  States  sus- 
tain to  Church  polity^  discipline^  and  property  ? 

I.  History. — 1st.  In  England  the  established  Church  is  a 
corporation  created  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

2d.  In  most  of  the  American  Colonies,  the  State,  at  first 
undertook  the  absolute  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
limited  rights  of  citizenship  by  religious  tests. 

II.  Present  Facts. — 1st.  The  institution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  reauired 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of" The  constitutions  of  the  several  states  provide  to  the  same 
effect. 
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2d.  Christianity  in  a  general  sense  is,  as  an  historical  fact^ 
an  essential  element  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
therefore  that  of  the  United  States  (except  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  etc.),  incorporated  in  our  customs, 
principles,  precedents,  etc.* 

3d.  It  is  recognized  by  the  civil  law  as  the  historical  and 
actual  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
State&  The  Christian  faith  and  the  institutions  in  which  it 
finds  expression,  are,  therefore,  to  be  reverenced  and  protected 
by  the  civil  law. 

4tL  The  civil  law,  therefore,  recognizes  the  church,  as 
having  an  historic  character,  and  as  being  an  important  element 
of  society.  It  recognizes  and  protects  its  right  to  exist  and 
enjoy  the  possession  of  its  legitimate  privileges  and  powers. 
Thus  the  civil  law  recognizes  and  protects  (1^  the  autonomy 
of  the  church  as  to  (a)  its  general  polity  and  (b)  its  discipline 
of  persons.  (2.)  The  rights  of  eacn  church  as  an  organized 
whole  to  its  property. 

5th.  The  civil  courts  recognize  as  final  the  decisions  of 
church  courts  as  to  (1)  who  are  members  of  the  church,  and 
(2)  who  are  the  spiritual  officers  of  the  church.  The  civil  court 
will  not  presume  to  go  back  of  the  decision  of  the  church  court 
in  order  to  determine  (1)  whether  it  was  rightly  constituted 
(i.  e.,  if  the  church  court  in  question  be  recogmzed  by  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  church),  or  (2)  whether  subsequently  to  its 
constitution  the  church  court  has  acted  consistently  with  its 
own  rules. 

Judge  Rogers,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penna.,  in  the  case 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  said, 
"The  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  like  every  other  judicial 
tribunal,  are  final,  as  thev  are  the  best  judges  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  offence  against  the  word  of  God  and  the  constitution 
of  the  church." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1872,  decided — 

(1.)  Where  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  is  strictly  and 
purely  ecclesiastical  in  its  character,  a  matter  which  concerns 
theological  controversy,  church  discipline,  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, or  the  conformity  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  the 
standard  of  morals  required  of  them,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  claim  jurisdiction,  the  civil  courts  will  not  assume  juris- 
diction — ^they  will  not  even  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  coiui;. 

(2.)  A  spiritual  court  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  ju- 

*  Case  of  Updegraff  v.  The  Oommonwealtli  of  Penna.,  11  S.  and  B.  400, 
before  Supreme  Gonrt,  Justices  Donoan,  Tilghman,  and  Gibson,  1824. 
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risdiction:  its  decision  of  that  question  is  binding  on  the  secular 
courts  (see  "Presbyterian  Digest,"  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  p.  251). 

6th.  The  civil  law  recognizes  the  riffht  of  the  church  to 
discipline  its  members.  Even  the  public  declaration  made  pur- 
suant of  the  rules  of  order  of  a  cnurch  from  which  a  member 
has  been  excommunicated,  because  of  his  commission  of  an 
oflFence  regarded  as  infamous  by  the  law,  is  justified,  and  no 
action  of  slander  can  be  maintained  for  such  a  publication. 

7th.  The  church  proper,  or  "ecclesiastical  sociefrjr,"  la  distin- 
guished  from  the  incorporated  "  religious  society  *  created  to 
hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  former.  These  incorporated 
religious  societies  are  governed  by  their  charters,  and  by  the 
by-laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  they  hold  property  W 
means  of  trustees,  and  are  virtually  civu  societies  as  mucn 
as  any  bank  or  railroad  company.  It  is  governed  by  the  law 
precisely  as  other  corporations  are.  It  is  subject  to  visitation. 
Intrusion  into  il;s  offices  may  be  remedied,  and  it  will  be  re- 
strained from  a  maladministration,  or  a  misappropriation  of 
the  property.  Its  articles  of  association,  and  W-laws  under 
its  cnarter,  providing  for  meetings,  elections,  ana  conduct  of 
temporal  anairs,  may  be  changed  according  to  the  terms  pro- 
vided by  the  charter,  but  are  binding  while  they  exist.  Sub- 
stantial conformity  to  them  is  essential  to  the  valid  transaction 
of  business,  and  may  be  reviewed  by  the  civil  court 

8th.  When  the  *;  Will"  or  "Deed  of  Gift"  or  "Terms  of  Sub- 
scription "  of  the  original  donors  of  the  property,  or  the  charter 
of  the  church,  prescribes  neither  (1)  any  specific  doctrine,  nor 
(2)  any  particular  form  of  church  government,  nor  connection 
with  any  definite  religious  denomination,  then  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  church  in  question  control  the  property, 
and  in  case  of  change  of  doctrines,  or  discipline,  or  oi  denomi- 
national relation,  may  carry  the  property  with  them. 

But  whenever  either  the  doctrine  or  the  form  of  government 
or  ecclesiastical  connection  is  defined,  either  by  tne  originaL 
donors  or  by  the  charter  of  the  church,  the  civil  courts  will 
protect  and  enforce  the  trust.  In  such  case,  if  any  change  is 
made  by  the  majority  in  either  of  these  essential  points,  the 
majority,  however  large,  forfeits  the  property,  and  the  minority, 
however  small,  will  be  maintained  in  possession.  And  the  civil 
court  will  in  all  such  cases  receive  and  act  on  the  decisions  of 
the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  as  final  (see  Lectures  by  Hon. 
Wm.  Strong,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.,  1875), 

17.  What  is  the  rdativcjurisdidkms  of  the  '^Boards  of  TrntAees^ 
aind  of  the  ^'Sessions'"  of  our  Presbyterian  Churdies,  over  the  houses 
of  ivorship  pertaining  to  their  respective  Congregations  ? 
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The  "Session"  is  the  only  body  of  conCTegational  officers 
Taiown  to  our  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  **  Board  of  Trus- 
tees" is  a  creature  of  the  civil  courts  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  congregational  property  in  trust. 

As  to  their  respective  jurisdictions  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  general  assembly  are  in  harmony  with  each  other 
The  le^l  title  to  the  property  is  vested  in  the  trustees,  and  they 
have  the  custody  of  it  "for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which 
they  hold  it  in  trust,"  namely,  the  worship  of  God,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  church  to  which  it  appertains,  including 
business  meetings  relating  to  the  congregation.  The  session 
is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
con^egation,  including  the  right  to  direct  and  control  the  use 
of  the  building  for  such  purposes.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Louisville  Walnut  Street  case,  the 
following  principles  were  enunciated:  "1.  By  the  act  of  the  leg- 
islature creating  the  trustees  of  a  church,  a  body  corporate, 
and  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  trustees  are  the  mere  nominal  title-holders  and  custodians 
of  the  church  property.  2.  That  in  the  use. of  the  property  for 
all  religious  services,  or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  trustees  are 
under  the  control  of  the  church  session. '  In  a  difference  be- 
tween trustees  and  the  session  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia 
respecting  an  organist,  the  question  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state,  who  decided  that  the  worship  of  the  con- 
gregation was  under  the  charge  of  the  session,  and  that  the 
service  of  sone  was  a  part  oi  the  worship,  and  hence  the 
appointment  oi  the  organist  was  in  the  session.  The  civil 
courts  are  very  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  religious  worship,  and  of  churches,  and  m  requiring  the  ob- 
servance of  the  trust. 

18.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  State? 

1st  The  church  owes  obedience  to  the  state  in  the  exercise 
of  her  lawful  authority  over  the  public  property  of  the  church. 
2d.  She  is  bound  to  use  all  the  lawful  means  in  her  possession 
for  carrying  the  gospel  to  all  the  members  of  the  state.  Beyond 
this  the  church  owes  no  duty  to  the  state  whatever. 

19.  In  what  serwe  is  Christ  to  return  his  kingdom  to  his  Father j 
and  in  what  sense  will  his  mediatorial  headship  continue  forever? 

The  sum  of  what  is  revealed  to  us  upon  this  subject  appears 
to  be,  that  after  the  complete  glorification  of  his  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  Christ  will  demit  his  meoiatorial 
authority  over  the  universe,  which  he  ha^s  administered  as  God- 
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man,  in  order  that  the  Godhead  absolute  may  be  immediately 
all  in  all  to  the  creature. — 1  Cor.  xv.  24-28.  But  his  mediato- 
rial headship  over  his  own  people,  including  the  offices  of 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  shall  continue  forever.  This  is  cer- 
tain— 1st.  Because  he  is  a  priest  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  is  no  end. — Ps.  ex.  4;  Dan.  vii.  14;  Luke  i.  33.  2d.  The 
personal  union  between  his  divine  and  human  nature  is  to  con- 
tinue forever.  3d.  As  Mediator  he  is  the  head  of  the  church, 
which  is  his  fulness,  and  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  is  the  beginning  of  heaven. — Rev.  xix.  7 ;  «xi  2,  9. 
4th.  As  "a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,"  he  is  represented  in 
heaven  on  the  throne  as  ever  more  the  temple  and  the  light 
of  the  city,  and  as  feeding  his  people,  and  leading  them  to 
fountains  of  living  waters. — Eev.  v.  6;  vii.  17;  xxi.  22,  23. 
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Humiliation  and  Exaltation. 

20.  Wherein  does  Christ's  humiliation  consist  ? 

See  "Larger  Catechism,"  Questions  46-50;  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism," Question  27. 

21.  In  what  sense  was  Christ  made  under  the  law,  and  how  was 
that  subjection  an  act  of  humiliation  ? 

In  his  incarnation  Christ  was  bom  precisely  into  the  law 
place  of  his  people,  and  sustained  to  the  law  precisely  that  rela- 
tion which  tney  did.  He  was  bom  under  the  law,  then,  Ist,  as 
a  rule  of  duty;  2d,  as  a  covenant  of  life;  3d,  as  a  broken  cove- 
nant, whose  curse  was  already  incurred.  His  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  such  a  position  was  pre-eminently  an  act  of  humiliation : 
1st.  His  assumption  of  a  human  nature  was  voluntary.  2d.  After 
his  incarnation  his  person  remained  divine,  and  tne  claims  of 
law  terminating  upon  persons,  and  not  upon  natures,  his  sub 
mission  to  those  claims  was  purely  gratmtous.  3d.  This  ecu 
descension  is  immeasurably  neightened  by  the  fact  that  h 
accepted  the  curse  of  the  law  as  of  a  covenant  of  life  alread; 
broken — Gal.  iii.  10-13;  iv.  4,  5. 


22.  In  what  sense  did  Christ  undergo  the  curse  of  the  law^ 
how  tvas  that  possible/or  Gods  wellrbdoved  Son  ? 

In  his  own  person,  absolutely  considered,  Christ  is  ofte: 
declared  by  the  Father  to  be  his  "beloved  Son,  with  whom  h^ 
was  well  pleased,"  Matt.  iii.  17;  2  Pet.  i.  17;  and  he  always 
did  that  wnich  pleased  God. — John  viii.  29.     But  in  his  office 
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as  mediator  he  hsA  assumed  our  place,  and  undertaken  to  bear 
the  guilt  of  our  sin.  The  wrath  of  God,  then,  which  Christ 
bore,  was  the  infinite  displeasure  of  God  against  our  sins, 
which  displeasure  terminated  upon  Christ's  person  vicariously, 
because  of  the  iniquity  of  us  all  which  was  laid  upon  him. — 
Matt  xxvL  38 ;  xxvii.  46 ;  Luke  xxii.  44. 

23.  Whxi  are  (he  different  interpretations  of  the  phrase  in  the 
apostles'  creedj  ^^he  descended  into  hett^''  or  Hades? 

The  phrase,  xardfladt^  eH  aSov,  desensTis  ad  inferos,  was  one 
of  the  last  incorporated  into*  the  ancient  Creed.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  18-20. 

1st.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  basis  of  ancient  tradition, 
interpret  this  phrase  to  mean  that  Christ  after  his  death  went 
in  hifl  entire  person  as  God-man,  to  the  Limbos  Patrum,  that 
department  of  Hades  in  which  the  Old  Testament  saints  re- 
mained waiting  for  the  revelation  and  application  to  them  of 
his  salvation*    Here  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  brought  th^m 
out  to  heaven.     See  below  the  "  Cat  Council  of  Trent. ' 

2d.  The  Lutherans  hold  that  Christ's  death  was  the  last 
^tage  in  his  humiliation,  and  his  descent  to  Hades  the  first 
stage  of  his  exaltation,  since  he  went  to  reveal  and  consum- 
Xuate  his  victory  over  Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
to  pronounce  their  sentence  of  condemnation. 

3d.  The  Church  of  England  affirms  in  the  3d  Article — "As 

dirist  died  for  us  and  was  buried,  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed 

that  he  went  down  into  hell."    In  the  first  book  of  Edward  VL 

it  is  stated  more  fiilly — "  The  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  sepul- 

^^hre  until  his  resurrection,  but  his  ghost  departing  from  him, 

'^was  with  the  ghosts  which  were  in  prison,  or  in  hell,  and  did 

;TOeach  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify." 

3i8hop  Pearson,  in  his  ^^Eocposition  of  the  Creed,''  teaches  that 

Ohrist  really  went  to  the  place  of  the  damned  to  consummate 

^he  expiation  of  human  sin,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  hell 

over  his  redeemed. 

4th.  Calvin  ("Institutes,"  Bk.  2,  ch.  xvi.,  §  10^  interj)ret8 
this  phrase  metaphorically,  as  expressing  the  penal  sufferings 
of  Cnrist  on  the  cross.  Our  "  Conf  Faith  "  affixes  to  the  Creed 
the  explanatory  clause,  "continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead," 
and  the  American  Episcopal  Church  affixes  the  equivalent 
clause,  "he  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."  That  is, 
Christ  was  a  real  man,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  and  his 
death  was  a  real  death,  his  soul  leaving  the  body  and  going 
into  the  invisible  world  of  spirits,  where  it  contmued  a  sep- 
arate conscious  existence  until  his  resurrection. 
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24.  What  18  the  true  meaning  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19-21  ? 

This  passage  is  very  obscure.  The  Romish  interpretation  is 
shown  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  i,  e,  that  Christ 
went  to  the  lAmbys  Patrum  and  preacned  the  gospel  to  those 
imprisoned  spirits  that  were  awaiting  his  advent 

The  common  Protestant  interpretation  is  that  Christ  was 
put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  quickened,  or  restored  to  life  by 
the  Spirit,  by  which  Spirit,  inspiring  Noah  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  Christ  many  centiu:ies  previously  had  descended 
from  heaven,  and  preached  to  the  men  of  that  generation,  who 
in  their  sin  and  imbelief  were  the  "  spirits  in  prison."  Only 
eight  persons  believed  and  were  saved;  therefore,  Christian 
professors  and  teachers  ought  not  to  faint  because  of  the 
unbelief  of  mankind  now. 

Another  interpretation,  suggested  by  Archbishop  Leighton 
in  a  note,  as  his  last  opinion,  and  expounded  at  lar^e  hj  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  that  Christ  dyin^  m  the 
body  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  is  quickened  in  the  spirit,  i  e., 
spiritually  quickened,  manifested  as  a  complete  Saviour  in  a 
higher  degree  than  was  possible  before,  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
dying  he  began  to  bear  much  fruit;  and  thus  quickened, 
he  now,  through  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  preached  to 
"  spirits  in  prison,"  i.  e.,  prisoners  of  sin  and  Satan,  just  as  he 
had  before  done,  though  with  less  power,  through  "Noah  and 
all  the  prophets,  when  the  spirits  were  disobedient;  under  the 
ministry  oi  Noan  only  eight  souls  being  saved;  but  since  Christ 
was  quickened  in  spirit,  i.  e.,  manifested  as  a  complete  Saviour, 
multitudes  believed. 

25.  Wherein  does  GhrisCs  eocaUation  consist  ? 

"  Shorter  Cat.,"  Question  28,  "  Larger  Cat.,"  Questions  51-54. 

26.  In  what  sense  was  it  possible  for  the  (Xheqnal  Son  of  God  to 
heexaUed? 

As  the  co-equal  Son  of  God  this  was  impossible,  yet  his  per- 
son as  God-man  was  capable  of  exaltation  in  several  respects. 

1st.  Through  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
the  outward  manifestations  of  the  glory  of  his  person  had  been 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  creatures.  2d.  As  Mediator  he  occupied 
oflScially  a  position  inferior  to  the  Father,  condescending  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  sinners.  He  had  been  inconceivably  humbled, 
and,  as  a  reward  consequent  upon  his  voluntary  self-humilia* 
tion,  the  Father  highly  exalted  him. — Phil.  ii.  8,  9;  Heb.  xii.  2; 
Rev.  V.  6.  3d.  His  human  soul  and  body  were  inconceivably 
exalted. — Matt.  xvii.  2;  Rev.  i.  12-16;  xx.  11. 
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27.  Whai  are  the  various  sources  of  'proof  hy  which  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  established  ? 

Ist  The  Old  Testament  predicted  it.  Compare  Ps.  xvi.  10» 
and  Acts  ii.  24r-31.  All  the  other  predictions  concerning  the 
Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  therefore  this. 

2d.  Christ  predicted  it,  and  therefore,  if  he  was  a  true 
prophet,  he  must  have  risen. — Matt.  xx.  19 ;  John  x.  18. 

3d.  The  event,  his  extraordinary  origin  and  character  con- 
sidered, is  not  antecedently  improbable. 

4th.  The  testimony  of  the  eleven  apostle&  These  men  are 
proved  by  their  writings  to  have  been  good,  intelligent,  and 
serious,  and  they  each  nad  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  and  they  sealed  their  sincerity  with  their  blood. — 
Acts  i.  3. 

5th.  The  separate  testimony  of  Paul,  who,  as  one  bom  out 
of  due  time,  saw  his  risen  Lord,  and  derived  his  revelation  and 
commission  from  him  in  person. — 1  Cor.  xv.  8;  Gal.  L  12;  Acts 
ix.  3-8. 

6th.  He  was  seen  by  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  to  whom 
Paul  appeals. — Cor.  xv.  6. 

7th.  The  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  last  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  is  a  monument  of  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  whole  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  to  the  fact 
that  they  believed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

8th.  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles  were  God's  seals 
to  their  testimony  that  he  had  raised  Christ. — Heb  ii.  4. 

9th.  The  accompanying  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  honor- 
ing the  apostles'  doctrine  and  ministrv  not  merely  by  mirac- 
ulous gifts,  but  by  his  sanctifying,  elevating,  and  consoling 
power. — ^Acts  v.  32.     Dr.  Hodge. 

28.  By  whose  power  did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead? 

The  Scriptures  ascribe  his  resurrection- 
ist To  himself — John  ii.  19 ;  x.  17. 
2d.  To  the  Father. — ^Acts  xiiL  33 ;  Rom.  x.  9 ;  EpL  L  20. 
This  is  reconciled  upon  the  principle  that  all  acts  of  divine 
power,  terminating  upon  objects  external  to  the  Godhead,  may 
be  attributed  to  either  of  the  divine  persons,  or  to  the  Godhead 
absolutely.— John  v.  17-19. 

29.  On  what  ground  does  the  aposUe  dedare  that  our  faith  is 
vain  if  Christ  be  not  risen  (1  Cor.  xv.  14)  ? 

1st  If  Christ  be  risen  indeed,  then  he  is  the  true  Messiah, 
and  all  the  prophecies  of  both  dispensations  have  in  that  fact 
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a  pledge  of  their  fulfilment.  If  be  has  not  risen,  then  are  they 
all  false. 

2A  The  resurrection  proved  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Rom. 
i.  4,  for  (1)  he  rose  by  his  own  power,  (2)  it  authenticated  all 
his  claims  with  respect  to  himself 

3d.  In  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  Father  publicly  declared 
his  approbation  and  acceptance  of  Christ's  work  as  surety  of  his 
people. — Rom.  iv.  25. 

4th.  If  Christ  has  risen,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Fa- 
ther.—Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb.  9,  11,  12,  24. 

5th.  If  Christ  be  raised,  we  have  assurance  of  eternal  life; 
if  he  lives,  we  shall  live  also. — John  xiv.  19 ;  1  Pet  i  3-5. 

6th.  Owing  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  members, 
which  is  both  federal  and  spiritual,  his  resurrection  secures 
ours,  (1)  because,  as  we  died  in  Adam,  so  we  must  live  in 
Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22;  (2)  because  of  his  Spirit,  that  dwell- 
eth  in  us. — Rom.  viiL  11 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14 

7th.  Christ's  resurrection  illustrates  and  determines  the  na- 
ture of  our  resurrection  as  well  as  secures  it. — 1  Cor.  xv.  49; 
Phil.  iiL  21;  1  John  iii.  2.     Dr.  Hodge. 

30.  When,  at  what  pLace,  and  in  whose  presence  did  Christ 
ascend? 

He  ascended  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  from  a  portion 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  to  the  village  of  Bethany,  in  the 
presence  of  the  eleven  apostles,  and  possibly  of  other  disciples, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beneld 
him,  and  were  looking  steadfastly.  Luke  says,  moreover,  that 
there  were  two  glorified  men  present,  who  are  conjectured  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Alexander  to  have  been  Moses  and  Elijah.  H!e 
was  attended  also  with  angels  celebrating  his  victory  over  sin, 
and  his  exaltation  to  his  mediatorial  throne. — Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ; 
Mark  xvi.  19;  Acts  i.  9-11;  Eph.  iv.  8;  CoL  ii.  13-15;  Ps.  xxiv. 
7-10;  IxviiL  18. 

31.  What  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  Chrieim 
a^soension? 

Those  who,  as  the  Lutherans,  believe  that  Christ's  body  w 
omnipresent  to  his  church,  of  course,  maintain  that  his  ascen- 
sion consisted  not  in  any  local  change,  but  in  the  withdrawal 
of  his  former  sensible  intercourse  with  his  disciples. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  human  soul  and  bodv  did 
actually  pass  up  from  earth  to  the  abode  of  the  blesseo,  and 
that  his  entire  person,  as  the  God-man,  was  gloriously  exalted. 
He  ascended  as  Mediator,  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  and 
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giving  gifts  to  his  friends,  Eph.  iv.  8-12;  to  complete  his  me- 
diatonalwork,  John  xiv.  2,  3;  as  the  Forerunner  of  his  people, 
Heb.  vi  20;  and  to  fill  the  universe  with  the  manifestations  of 
his  glory  and  power. — Eph.  iv.  10. 

32.  Whai  is  induded  in  GhrisSs  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father? 

See  Ps.  ex.  1;  Mark  xvi  19;  Rom.  viii  34;  Eph.  L  20,  22; 
Col.  iii  1;  Heb.  L  3,  4;  x.  12;  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

This  language  is  evidently  figurative,  yet  it  very  expres- 
sively sets  forth  the  supreme  glorification  of  Christ  in  heaven. 
It  presents  him  as  the  God-man,  and  in  his  office  as  Mediator 
exalted  to  supreme  and  universal  glory,  felicity,  and  power  over 
all  principalities  and  powers,  and  every  name  that  is  named. — 
Heb.  ii.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  11;  Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14;  Phil. 
iL  9,  11 ;  John  v.  22 ;  Rev.  v.  6.  Thus  publiclv  assuming  his 
throne  as  mediatorial  Priest  and  King  over  tne  universe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  churcL 

Seated  upon  that  throne  he,  durino  the  present  dispensation, 
.AS  Mediator,  effectually  applies  to  ms  people,  through  his  Spirit, 

THAT  SALVATION  WHICH  HE  HAD  PREVIOUSLY  ACHIEVED  FOR  THEM  IN  HIS 
'ESTATE  OF  HUMILIATION. 
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BoMAN  Doctrine. — "Oorf.  Cone.  Trent"  Pt.  1,  ch.  6. — "Therefore  we 
profess  that,  immediately  Christ  was  dead,  his  soul  descended  into  hell. 
.  .  Bat  in  these  words  we  at  the  same  time  confess,  that  the  same  per- 
son of  Christ  was  at  the  same  time,  in  hell  and  in  the  sepulchre,  for  .  . 
^though  his  soul  departed  from  his  body,  his  divinitY  was  never  sep- 
nrated  either  from  soul  or  body.  .  .  The  word  *'hell"  signifies  those 
hidden  abodes  in  which  are  detained  souls  that  have  not  attained  heavenly 
bliss.  .  .  These  abodes  were  not  all  of  the  same  kind.  .  .  A«thira 
sort  of  receptacle  is  that  in  which  were  received  the  souls  of  the  saints 
who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ  our  Lord;  and  where,  without  any 
sense  of  pain,  sustained  by  the  blessed  hope  of  redemption,  they  enjoyed 
a  tranquil  abode.  The  souls,  then,  of  these  pious  men,  who  in  the  bosom 
<f  Abraham  were  expecting  the  Saviour;  Christ  the  Lord  liberated,  de- 
scending into  hell.  .  .  .  He  descended  not  to  suffer  aught  but  to 
liberate  from  the  miserable  weariness  of  that  captivity  the  holy  and  the 
just,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  fruit  of  his  passion." 

Luthxran  Doctrine.  *  ^Formula  Concordioe"  (Hase) ,  p.  788. — *  *  There- 
fore we  believe  simply,  that  the  entire  person,  Gk)d  and  man,  after  burial 
descended  to  the  lower  regions,  overcame  Satan,  overthrew  the  infernal 
powers,  and  took  awav  from  the  devil  all  force  and  authority."  Pp.  767, 
768. — "  By  virtue  of  this  personal  union  and  communion,  he  produced  sdl 
his  miracles,  and  manifested  his  divine  majesty,  according  to  a  most  free 
wOl,  when  and  in  what  manner  seemed  good  to  him,  not  only  after  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven,  but  even  in  his  state  of  humilia- 
tion.   Indeed  he  had  this  majesty  immediately  upon  his  conception. 
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even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother;  but  as  the  nweOe  epeaks  p^hil.  iL  8), 
he  emjHied  himself ;  and  as  Dr.  Luther  teaches,  he  had  this  majesfy 
secretLj  in  the  state  of  his  humiliation,  nor  did  he  nse  it  always,  but  as 
often  as  seemed  to  him  good.  But  now,  after  he  has,  not  in  a  common 
manner  like  any  other  holy  person,  ascended  into  the  heavens;  but,  as 
the  Apostle  testifies  (Eph.  iv.  10),  has  ascended  above  all  heavens,  and 
traly  fills  all  things,  and  everywnere  present,  not  only  as  €k>d,  but  also 
as  man,  rules  and  reigns  from  sea  to  sea,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  These  things,  however,  were  not  done  in  an  earthly 
manner,  but,  as  Dr.  Luther  was  accustomed  to  say,  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner of  the  right  hand  of  God  {^pro  modo  ei  ratione  dexterce  Dei),  which  is 
not  any  fixed  and  limited  place  in  heaven,  but  signifies  nothing  else  than 
the  omnipotent  power  of  God  which  fills  heaven  and  earth — ^into  posses- 
sion of  which  Christ  really  and  truly  comes  as  to  his  humanity  without 
any  confusion  or  equali2dng  of  his  natures  (divine  and  human),  either  as 
to  their  essences  or  essential  attributes." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

"iTie  Application  of  Redemption  accomplished  by  Christ  as  Mediatorial  King  through 
the  Personal  Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

EFFECTUAL  CALLING. 

1.  What  is  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  words  xaXatv  {to 
oafl),  xXij6ti  {calling),  and  xXtjto^  {the  caHedt)? 

KoXtiv  is  used  in  the  sense,  1st,  of  calling  with  the  voice, 
J^ohn  X.  3;  Mark  i.  20;  2d,  of  calling  forth,  to  summon  author- 
itatively. Acts  iv.  18;  xxiv.  2;  3d,  of  inviting,  Matt  xxii.  3; 
ix.  13;  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen. 
-4th.  Of  the  effectual  call  of  the  Spirit. — Rom.  viii.  28-30;  1  Pet. 
iL  9;  V.  10.  5th.  Of  an  appointment  to  office. — Heb.  v.  4 
€th.  In  the  sense  of  naming.  Matt.  i.  21;  xX^dt?  occurs  eleven 
"times  in  the  New  Testament,  in  each  instance  it  signifies  the 
effectual  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  exception  of  1  Cor. 
^viL  20,  where  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  business  or  trade. 

See  Rom.  xi.  29;  1  Cor.  i.  26,  etc. — Robinson's  "Lex." 

xXT^roi  occurs  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  used 

i»   signify — 1st.  Those  appointed  to  any  office. — Rom.  i.   1. 

2d.  Those  who  receive  the  external  call  of  the  word. — Matt. 

XX.  16.     3d.  The  effectually  called. — Rom.  i.  7;  viii.  28;  1  Cor. 

1  2,  24 ;  Jude  L ;  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

The  very  word  IxxXr^dia  (church)  designating  the  company 

of  the  faithful,  the  heirs  of  all  the  promises,  signifies,  etymolo- 

^cally,  the  company  called  forth,  the  body  constituted  by  "  the 

caUing." 

2.  What  is  included  in  the  external  call  ? 

1st.  A  declaration  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  2d.  A  declara- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  to  repent  and  believe. 
3d.  A  declaration  of  the  motives  which  ought  to  influence  the 
sinner's  mind,  such  as  fear  or  hope,  remorse  or  gratitude. 
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4th.  A  promise  of  acceptance  in  the  case  of  all  those  who 
comply  with  the  conditions. — Dr.  Hodge. 

3.  Haw  can  it  be  proved  that  the  eodemal  oaJH  to  sdlvatton  is 
made  only  through  the  word  of  Ood  ? 

The  law  of  God,  as  impressed  upon  the  moral  constitution 
of  man,  is  natural,  and  inseparable  from  man  as  a  moral  respon- 
sible agent. — Rom.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  14,  15.  But  the  gospel  is  no 
part  of  that  natural  law.  It  is  of  grace,  not  of  nature,  and  it 
can  be  made  known  to  us  only  by  a  special  and  supernatural 
revelation. 

This  is  iurther  evident,  1st,  because  the  Scriptures  declare 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  word  is  essential  to  salvation.  Bom.  x. 
14-17 ;  and,  2d,  because  they  also  declare  that  those  who  neg- 
lect the  word,  either  written  or  preached,  are  guilty  of  the 
eminent  sin  of  rejecting  all  possibility  of  salvation. — Matt  xL 
21,  22;  Heb.  ii  3. 

4.  On  what  principle  is  this  extemcd  calL  addressed  equally  to 
the  non-elect  as  well  as  to  the  dect  ? 

That  it  is  addressed  indiscriminately  to  both  classes  is 
proved — Ist.  From  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture. — ^Matt 
xxii.  14.  2d.  The  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture.— Mark  xvi.  15.  3d.  The  promise  to  every  one  who  ac- 
cepts it — Rev.  xxii.  17.  4th.  The  awful  judgment  pronounced 
upon  those  who  reject  it. — John  iiL  19;  xvi.  9. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  non-elect  equally  with  the  elect,  be- 
cause it  is  equally  their  duty  and  interest  to  accept  the  gospel^ 
because  the  provisions  of  salvation  are  equally  suited  to  their 
case,  and  abundantlv  sufficient  for  all,  and  because  God  intends 
that  its  benefits  shall  actually  accrue  to  every  one  who  accepts  it 


5.  Sow  can  it  be  proved  that  there  is  an  internal  spiritual 
distinct  from  an  external  one  ? 

1st.  From  those  passages  which  distinguish  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence from  that  of  the  word. — John  vi  45,  64,  65 ;  1  Tnesa  i  5,  6. 
2d.  Those  passages  which  teach  that  the  Spirit's  influence  i 
necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  truth. — Eph.  i  17.     3d.  Thoi 
that  refer  all  good  in  man  to  God. — Phil.  ii.  13;  Ej)h.  ii  8; 
Tim.  ii.  25,  e.  gr.,  faith  and  repentance.    4th.  The  Scripture  die 
tinguishes  between  the  two  calls;  of  the  subjects  of  the  one  ' 
is  said,  "  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen,"  of  the  subjec 
of  the  other  it  is  said,  "whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified.^ 
Of  the  one  he  says,  "  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  have 
fused." — Prov.  i.  24.     Of  the  other  he  says,  "  Every  man  the 
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fore  who  hath  heard  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father  cometh 
unto  me." — John  vi.  45.  5th.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  such  an  internal,  spiritual  call,  man  by  nature  is  "  blind " 
and  "dead"  in  trespasses  and  sins. — 1  Cor.  ii.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  4; 
£ph.  ii.  1. 

6.  Whai  is  the  Fdagian  view  of  the  internal  caU? 

Pelagians  deny  original  sin,  and  maintain  that  right  and 
wrong  are  qualities  attaching  only  to  executive  acts  of  the 
will.  They  therefore  assert — 1st  The  full  ability  of  the  free- 
will of  man  as  much  to  cease  from  sin  at  any  time  as  to  con- 
tinue in  its  practice.  2d.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  no  in- 
^ward  change  in  the  heart  of  the  subject,  except  as  he  is  the 
author  of  tne  Scriptures,  and  as  the  Scriptures  present  moral 
truths  and  motives,  which  of  their  own  nature  exert  a  moral 
influence  upon  the  souL  They  deny  "  grace  "  altogether  in  the 
Scriptural  sense. 

7.  What  is  the  Semipdagian  view? 

These  maintain  that  grace  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  suc- 
c^essfully  to  return  imto  God  and  live.  Yet  that  from  the  very 
xiature  of  the  human  will  man  must  first  of  himself  desire  to  be 
:fi:ee  from  sin,  and  to  choose  God  as  his  chief  good,  when  he 
Tnay  expect  God's  aid  in  carrying  his  desires  into  effect.  They 
deny  prevenient  grace,  but  admit  co-operative  grace. 

8.  What  is  the  Arminian  view? 

The  Arminians  admit  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity, 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof  man  is  utterly  unable  to  do 
any  thing  aright  in  the  unaided  exercise  of  his  natural  facul- 
tiea  Nevertheless,  as  Christ  died  equally  for  every  man,  suffi- 
cient grace,  enabling  its  subject  to  do  all  that  is  required  of 
him,  is  granted  to  all.  Which  sufficient  grace  becomes  efficient 
only  when  it  is  co-operated  with  and  improved  by  the  sinner. — 
"ApoL  Con£  Kemonstr.,"  p.  162,  b.;  Limborch,  "Theo.  Christ," 
4,  12,  8. 

9.  What  is  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  taught  by  the  Symbols 
of  the  iMheran  Church  ? 

They  agree  absolutely  with  the  Eeformed  or  Calvinists — 
1st.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  spiritually  dead,  utterly  unable 
either  to  commence  to  turn  to  God,  or  to  co-operate  with  his 
grace  to  that  end  prior  to  regeneration.  2d.  That  the  gracious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  soul  is  we  sole 
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eJEcient  cause  which  quickens  the  dead  soul  to  life.  Hence— 
3d.  The  foundation  upon  which  the  salvation  of  believers  rests 
is  the  eternal,  gracious  election  of  God  to  salvation.  They  re- 
fuse however  to  take  the  next  step,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
reason  unbelievers  are  not  quickened  is  due  to  the  equally  sov- 
ereign withholding  of  regenerating  grace.  They  insist  upon 
attributing  it  solelv  to  the  criminal  resistance  to  the  grace,  of 
the  initial  stages  oi  which  all  are  the  subjects. — "  Formula  Con- 
cordiae,"  Hase,  pp.  579-583,  662-666,  817-821. 

A  and  B  are  aUke  sinners,  A  believes  and  B  remains  a  rep* 
rebate.  The  Pelagian  says,  because  A  willed  to  believe  and  J3 
to  reject.  The  Semipelaffian  says,  because  A  commenced  it 
strive  and  was  helpea,  and  B  made  no  effort.  The  Arminian 
says,  because  A  co-operated  with  common  grace,  and  B  did  not 
The  Lutheran  says,  Doth  were  utterly  unable  to  co-operate,  bul 
B  persistently  resisted  ffrace,  and  A  ultimatelv  yielded.  The 
Calvinist  says,  because  A  was  regenerated  by  the  new  creative 
power  of  God's  Spirit,  and  B  was  not. 

10.  Whjti  is  the  Synergistic  view  of  this  point  ? 

At  the  call  of  Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
divines  of  Wittemburg  and  Leipsic  assembled  at  Leipsic,  a.  d. 
1548,  in  conference,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Synergistic  con- 
troversy arose.  The  term  signifies  co-operation.  The  Syner- 
gists were  Lutheran  theologians,  who  departed  from  their  own 
system  on  this  one  subject,  and  adopted  the  position  of  the 
Arminians.  Melanchthon  taught  that  "there  concur  three 
causes  of  a  good  action,  the  word  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  human  will  assenting,  not  resisting,  the  word  of  God." 
**Loci  Communes,"  p.  90. 

11.  What  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches  as 
to  the  internal  caU? 

That  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  divine  power  upon  the  soul, 
immediate,  spiritual,  and  supernatural,  communicating  a  new^ 
spiritual  life,  and  thus  making  a  new  mode  of  spiritual  activity 
possible.     That  repentance,  faith,  trust,  hope,  love,  etc.,  bx& 
purely  and  simply  the  sinner's  own  acts;  but  as  such  are  pos- 
sible to  him  only  in  virtue  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  moral 
condition  of  his  fixculties  by  the  recreative  power  of  God. — See 
"Conf.  of  Faith,"  Chap,  x.,  Sections  1  and  2. 

Common  grace  preceding  regeneration  makes  a  superficial 
moral  impression  upon  character  and  action  but  is  generally 
resisted.  The  act  oi  grace  which  regenerates,  operating  ^vithin 
the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  soul  and  changing  their  char- 
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acter,  can  neither  be  co-operated  with  nor  resisted.  But  the 
instant  the  soul  is  regenerated  it  begins  to  co-operate  with 
and  sometimes,  alas!  also  to  resist  subsequent  gracious  influ- 
ences prevenient  and  co-operative.  But  upon  the  whole  and 
in  the  end  CTace  preserves,  overcomes,  and  saves.  Regenera- 
tion is  styled  by  the  Reformed  Theologians  Converaio  habUuaUs 
9eu  vasaiva^  u  e.,  the  change  of  character  in  effecting  which  tiie 
soul  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  agent  of  action.  Conversion 
they  style  Conversio  dducdis  aeu  activa,  i.  c,  the  instantly  con- 
sequent chsmge  of  action  in  which  the  soul  still  prompted  and 
aided  by  grace  is  the  only  agent. 

12.  What  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  Romanists 
upon  this  svbject  ? 

The  disciples  of  Augustine  in  that  church,  of  whom  the 
Jansenists  were  the  most  prominent,  are  orthodox,  but  these 
have  been  almost  universally  overthrown,  and  supplanted  by 
their  enemies  the  Jesuits,  who  are  Semipela^ans.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  attempted  to  satisfy  both  parties. — "Council  of 
Trent,"  Sess.  6,  Can.  3  and  4.  The  doctrines  of  Quesnel,  who 
advocated  the  truth  on  this  subject,  were  condemned  in  the 
Bull  "  Unigenitus,"  a.  d.  1713.  Bellarmin  taught  that  the 
same  grace  is  given  to  every  man,  which,  by  the  event  only, 
is  proved  practically  congruous  to  the  nature  of  one  man,  and 
therefore  in  his  case  efficacious,  and  incongruous  to  the  nature 
of  another,  and  therefore  in  his  case  ineffectual 

13.  What  is  meant  by  ^^  common  grace,'*  and  how  may  it  be 
shoton  that  the  Spirit  does  operate  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
-not  reneived  in  heart? 

"Common  grace''  is  the  restraining  and  persuading  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  only  through  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  gospel,  or  through  the  natural  light  of  reason  and  of 
conscience,  heightening  the  natural  moral  effect  of  such  truth 
upon  the  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart  It  involves 
no  chsLUse  of  heart,  but  simply  an  enhancement  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  truth,  a  restraint  of  the  evil  passioDB,  and  an  in- 
crease  of  the  natural  emotions  in  view  oi  sin,  duty,  and  self- 
interest. 

That  God  does  so  operate  upon  the  hearts  of  the  unregen- 
erate  is  proved,  1st,  from  Scripture,  Gen.  vi.  3;  Acts  vii  51; 
Heb.  X.  29 ;  2d,  from  universal  experience  and  observation. 

14.  How  does  common  differ  from  efficacious  grace? 

Ist  As  to  its  subjects.     All  men  are  more  or  less  the  sub- 
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jects  of  the  one ;  only  the  elect  are  subjects  of  the  other. — Bom. 
viii.  30;  xi.  7;  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 

2d.  As  to  its  nature.  Common  grace  is  only  mediate, 
through  the  truth,  and  it  is  merely  moral,  heightening  the 
moral  influence  natural  to  the  truth,  and  excitmg  only  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soul,  both  rational  and  moral.  But  effi- 
cacious ^ace  is  immediate  and  supernatural,  since  it  is  wrought 
directly  in  the  soul  by  the  immediate  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  since  it  implants  a  new  spiritual  life,  and  a  capacity  for  a 
new  mode  of  exercising  the  natural  faculties. 

3d.  As  to  its  eflFects.  The  eflFects  of  common  grace  are  su- 
perficial and  transient,  modyifying  the  action,  but  not  chang- 
ing the  nature,  and  its  influence  is  always  more  or  less  con- 
sciously resisted,  as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  dispositions  of 
the  souL  But  efficacious  grace,  since  it  acts  not  wpcfn,  but  in 
the  will  itself,  changing  the  governing  desires,  ana  ^ving  a 
new  direction  to  the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  is  neither  re- 
sistible nor  irresistible,  but  most  &ee,  spontaneous,  and  yet 
most  certainly  eflFectual. 

15.  How  can  it  he  proved  thai  this  efficacioua  grace  is  confined  to 
theekd? 

1st.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  elect  as  the  called,  and  the 
called  as  the  elect. — Rom.  viii.  28,  30;  Rev.  xvii.  14  2d.  This 
effisctual  calling  is  said  to  be  based  upon  the  decree  of  election, 
2  Thes.  ii.  13,  14;  2  Tim.  i  9,  10.  3cL  Sanctification,  justifica- 
tion, and  all  the  temporal  and  eternal  benefits  of  imion  with 
Christ  are  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  effectual  calling. — 1  Cor. 
i  2;  Eph.  ii  5;  Rom.  viii.  30. 

16.  Prove  that  it  is  given  on  account  of  Christ? 

1st.  All  spiritual  blessings  are  given  on  account  of  Christ— 
EpL  i.  3;  Titus  iii.  5,  6.  2d.  The  Scriptures  specifically  de  — 
clare  that  we  are  called  in  Christ. — Rom.  viii.  2;  Eph.  iL  4-6  ^ 
2  Tim.  L  9. 

17.  Wfuxt  is  meant  bu  saying  thai  this  divine  infinenoe  is  im- 
mediate  and  supematuraL? 

It  is  meant,  1st,  to  deny,  (1)  that  it  consists  8imj)ly  in 
the  moral  influence  of  the  trutn;  (2)  that  it  consists  aim^Ij 
in  the  moral  influence  of  the  Spirit,  heightening  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  as  objectively  presented;  (3)  that  it  excites 
the  mere  natural  powers  of  the  soul.  It  is  meant,  2d,  to  affirm, 
(1)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  immediately  upon  the  soul  from 
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within;  (2)  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  an  exercise  of  recreative 
power/implants  a  new  moral  nat^ire  or  principle  of  action. 

18.  Whai  arguments  go  to  show  that  there  is  an  immediate 
inftvence  of  the  Spirit  on  tlve  soul,  besides  that  which  is  exerted 
through  the  truth? 

let.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  word. — John  vi  45,  64,  65;  Rom.  xv.  13;  1  Cor.  ii.  12-15; 
1  Thess.  i.  5,  6. 

2d.  A  divine  influence  is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the 
reception  of  the  truth. — Ps.  cxix.  18;  Acts  xvi.  14;  Eph.  i.  17. 

3d.  Such  an  internal  operation  on  the  heart  is  attributed  to 
God.— PhiL  il  13;  2  Thess.  i  11;  Heb.  xiii.  21. 

4th.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  gift  of 
the  word. — John  xiv.  16;  1  Cor.  iii.  16;  vi  19;  Eph.  iv.  30. 

5th.  The  nature  of  this  influence  is  evidently  different  from 
that  eff*ected  by  the  truth. — Eph.  i.  19 ;  iii.  7.  And  the  effiect 
is  called  a  "new  creation,"  "new  birth,"  etc.,  etc. 

6th.  Man  by  nature  is  dead  in  sin,  and  needs  such  a  direct 
intervention  of  supernatural  power. — Turretin,  "Theo.  Instits.," 
li.  XV.,  Queestio  4. 

19.  What  are  the  different  reasons  assigned  for  calling  this  grace 

XPFIOACIOUS? 

1st.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Arminians,  holding  that  all  men 
Teceive  sufficient  grace  to  enable  them  to  obey  the  gospel  if 
they  will,  maintain  that  this  grace  becomes  efficacious  when  it 
is  co-operated  with  by  the  will  of  the  individual,  and  in  any 
case  is  proved  to  be  such  only  by  the  event. 

2d.  ^ellai-min,  and  others,  maintain  that  the  same  grace 
^ven  to  all  is  congruous  to  the  moral  nature  of  one  man,  and 
in  that  case  efficacious,  and  incongruous  to  the  nature  of  an- 
other, and  in  his  case  ineffectual. 

3d.  Some  Romanists  have  maintained  what  is  callecf  the 
doctrine  of  cumulative  influence.  The  consent  of  the  soul  is 
secured  by  the  suasive  influence  of  the  spirit,  rendered  eff'ectual 
by  constant  repetition  and  long  continuance. 

4th.  The  orthodox  doctrine  is  that  the  efficacy  of  this  ^ace 
is  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  because  it  is  the  exercise  oi  the 
mighty  power  of  God  in  the  execution  of  his  eternal  and  un- 
changeable purpose. 

20.  In  what  sense  is  grace  irresistiUe  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  true  Christian  is  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  of  those  moral  and  mediate  influences  of  grace 
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vfpon  the  tmU^  common  to  him  and  to  the  imconverted,  and  also 
01*  those  special  influences  of  grace  within  the  wiUj  which  are 
certainly  efficacioua  The  first  class  of  influences  ChristiaiiB 
may,  and  constantly  do  resist,  through  the  law  of  sin  remain- 
ing in  their  members.  The  second  class  of  influences  are  cer- 
tamly  efficacious,  but  are  neither  resistible  nor  irresistible,  be- 
cause  they  act  from  within  and  carry  the  will  spontaneously 
with  them.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  term  irresistible 
grace  has  ever  been  used,  since  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  me- 
chanical and  coercive  influence  upon  an  unwilling  subject,  while, 
in  truth,  it  is  the  transcendent  act  of  the  inflnite  Creator,  mak- 
ing  the  creature  spontaneously  wiUing. 

21.  How  can  this  grace  be  proved  to  be  certainly  efficaciotia  ? 

1st.  By  the  evidence  we  have  given  above,  as  to  its  nature, 
as  the  immediate  operation  of  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

2d.  By  the  description  of  the  work  or^race.  Men  try  na- 
ture are  "  blind,"  "  dead,"  "  slaves,"  etc.  The  change  effected 
is  a  "  new  creation,"  etc. 

3d.  From  the  promises  of  God,  which  are  certain.  The 
means  which  he  uses  to  vindicate  his  own  faithfulness  must  be 
efficacious. — Ezek.  xxxvi.  26 ;  xi.  19 ;  John  vi.  45. 

4th.  From  the  connection  asserted  by  Scripture  between  call- 
ing and  election.  The  called  are  the  elect.  As  God  s  decrees 
are  certain,  the  call  must  be  efficacious. — See  above,  Ques.  15. 

5th.  Faith  and  repentance  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  he  who 
truly  repents  and  believes  is  saved.  Therefore,  the  grace  which 
communicates  those  gifts  is  effectual. — Eph.  ii.  8;  Acts  xL  18; 
2  Tim.  ii.  25. 

22.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  this  inflvenee  is  congruous  tvitk^ 
cur  nature  ? 


While  discarding  utterly  the  distinction  made  by  Bellarmi 
(for  which  see  above,  Question  19),  we  say  that  efficacious  grac^ 
is  congruous  to  human  nature  as  such,  in  the  sense  that  th^ 
Spirit  of  God,  while  exerting  an  immediate  and  recreative  infln.- 
ence  upon  the  soul,  nevertheless  acts  in  perfect  consistency  witfi 
the  integrity  of  those  laws  of  our  free,  rational,  and  moral  na- 
ture, which  he  has  himself  constituted.     Even  in  the  miracu- 
lous recreation  of  the  new  birth,  he  acts  upon  our  reasons  and 
upon  our  wills  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
each.    This  is  certain.     Ist.  The  same  God  creates  and  recre- 
ates;  his  object  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore  his  own  work 
2d.  The  Scriptures  and  our  own  experience  teach  that  the  im- 
mediately consequent  acts  of  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  im- 
planted grace,  are  pre-eminently  rational  and  free.    In  fact,  the 
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soul  never  acted  normally  before. — Ps.  ex.  3;  2  Cor.  iii.  17; 
Phil.  YL  13.  3A  This  divine  influence  is  described  by  such 
terms  as  "drawing,"  "teaching,"  "enlightening." — John  vi 
44,  45;  Eph.  l  18. 

23.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  connection  of  this 
influence  tvith  the  truth  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  res^eneration  of  infants  the  truth,  of 
course,  is  not  used.  In  the  regeneration  of  adults  the  truth 
is  always  present  In  the  act  of  regeneration  the  Spirit  acts 
immediately  upon  the  soul,  and  changes  its  subjective  state, 
while  the  trutn  is  the  object  consciously  apprehended,  upon 
which  the  new  faculties  of  spiritual  discernment  and  the  new 
affections  are  exercised.  The  Spirit  gives  sight,  the  truth  is  the 
Ught  discerned.  The  Spirit  gives  feeling,  the  truth  presents  the 
o^ect  beloved. — Rom.  x.  14,  17;  James  L  18;  John  xvii  17. 

24.  What  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  hdief  thai  the  Spirit 
does  rvot  renew  those  advUs  to  whom  the  truth  is  not  knoum  ? 

Negatively.  The  Bible  never  leads  us  to  expect  such  an 
extension  of  grace,  and  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  our  own 
experience  among  the  modem  heathen  ever  present  us  with 
any  examples  of  such  a  work. 

Positively.  The  Scriptures  always  associate  all  spiritual 
influence  with  the  truth,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  preach- 
ing the  truth  to  the  end  of  saving  souls. — Rom.  x.  14. 

25.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  suffi- 
cient grace? 

They  hold  that  God  has  willed  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
therefore  has  called  all  alike,  giving  to  all  a  grace  sufficient, 
if  thev  will  improve  it. 

We  object— Ist.  The  external  call  of  the  gospel  has  been 
extended  to  comparatively  few.  The  heathen  are  responsible 
with  the  light  of  nature,  and  under  the  law  of  works,  yet  they 
have  no  means  of  grace. — Rom.  i.  18-20;  ii.  12-15. 

2d.  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  God's  purpose  of  elec- 
tion—See above.  Chapter  XL    ^ 

3d.  According  to  the  Arminian  system  it  depends  upon  the 
free-will  of  the  man  to  make  the  sufficient  grace  of  God  common 
to  all  men  efficient  in  his  case.  But  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
salvation  is  altogether  of  grace,  and  a  gift  of  God. — Eph.  ii.  8; 
2  Tim.  ii  25;  Rom.  ix.  15,  16. 

4th.  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that  not  even  all 
who  receive  the  external  call  have  sufficient  grace. — Rom.  ix. 
16-24;  xi.  8. 
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effectually  drawing  them  to  Jesus  Christ ;  jet  so  as  they  come  most 
freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  grace."  {  2. — "This  effectual  call  is 
of  Gk>d*s  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen 
in  man,  who  is  altogether  passive  therein,  until,  being  quickened  and 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call, 
and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it."  **  L.  Cat.,"  Q.  67; 
"S.  Oat,"  Q.  31.— "Cawo/i*  of  Synod  of  BoH,''  chs.  iii.  and  iv.,  "Rejec. 
Er.,"  Error  i. — **  (Thev  are  renounced)  who  teach  that  an  unregenerate 
man  is  not  strictly  and  totally  dead  in  sins,  nor  void  of  all  power  as  to 
spiritual  good;  but  that  he  is  able  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, and  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  which  is 
accepted  of  God."  Art.  12. — **  (Regeneration)  is  plainly  supernatural,  a 
most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  most  gentle  operation,  wonderful, 
secret,  and  inexpressible,  not  inferior  to  a  creation,  nor  less  than  a  reviv- 
ing of  the  dead;  so  that  all  those,  in  whose  hearts  God  works  in  this 
wonderful  manner,  are  surely  regenerated  infallibly  and  effectually,  and 
act  faith.  And  then  the  will,  now  renewed,  is  not  only  acted  on  and 
moved  by  God,  but  being  so  moved,  also  itself  acts.  Wherefore  also  man 
himself  is  rightly  said,  through  this  received  grace,  to  believe  and  repent. " 

BsMONSTBAirr  DocTBiNE. — ^*  Conf  ReTTionstr,,"  17,  6. — "Therefore  we 
decide  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  beginning,  progress,  and  completion 
of  all  good,  so  that  the  regenerate  person  himself,  is  not  able  to  think, 
will,  or  do  any  saving  good,  without  this  previous  prevenient,  exciting, 
following,  and  co-operating  grace. " 

*^ ApoL  Conf.  Remoiistr,,  p.  162,  b. — "Grace  is  called  efficacious 
from  the  result,  which,  however  can  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense:  Firsts 
so  that  grace  may  be  judged  to  have,  of  itself,  no  power  to  produce  con- 
sent in  the  wiU,  but  its  entire  efficacy  may  depend  upon  the  human  will : 
or.  Secondly,  so  that  grace  may  be  judged  to  have  of  itself  sufficient 
power  to  produce  consent  in  the  will,  but  because  this  power  is  partial, 
it  can  not  go  out  in  act  without  the  co-operation  of  the  tree  human  will, 
and  hence,  that  it  may  have  effect,  it  depends  on  free-wiU.  The  Be- 
monstrants  wish  the  " second  "  to  be  taken  as  their  meaning." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

REGENERATION. 

1.  What  are  the  va/riom  Scripture  terms  by  which  this  work 
of  Odd  is  designated? 

Ist  "Creating  anew."— Eph.  iv.  24.  2A  "Be^tting."— 
James  i  18.  3A  "  Quickening." — John  v.  21 ;  Eph.  li  5.  4th, 
"Calling  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.  — 1  Pet.  ii  9. 
The  subjects  of  it  are  said,  1st,  to  be  "alive  from  the  dead." 
Kom.  vL  13.  2d.  To  be  "new  creatures." — 2  Cor.  v.  17.  3d. 
To  be  "bom  again."-John  iii.  3,  7.  4th.  To  be  "God's  work- 
manship." — Eph.  ii  10. 

2.  WJiat  is  the  Pdagian  view  of  regeneration  ? 

They  hold  that  sin  can  be  predicated  only*  of  volitions,  and 
that  it  IS  essential  to  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of  man  that 
he  is  always  as  able  to  cease  from  as  to  continue  in  sin.  Be- 
generation  is  therefore  a  mere  reformation  of  life  and  habit 
The  man  who  has  chosen  to  transgress  the  law,  now  chooses 
to  obey  it. 

3.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Bomanists,  1st,  confound  together  justification  and 
sanctification,  making  these  one  act  of  God,  whereby,  for  his 
own  glory,  for  Christ  s  merits'  sake,  by  the  eflScient  powers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  baptism, 
he  at  once  cancels  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  and  delivers  us  from 
the  inherent  power  and  defilement  of  original  sin. — "Council 
of  Trent,"  Sess.  6,  Chap.  vii. 

2d.  They  hold  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  accomplished 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  baptism.  This  is  effectual 
in  every  instance  of  its  application  to  an  infant  In  the  case 
of  adults  its  virtue  may  be  either  resisted  and  nullified,  or  re- 
ceived and  improved.  In  baptism  (1)  sins  are  forgiven ;  (2)  the 
moral  nature  of  the  subject  is  renewed,  f  3)  he  is  made  a  son 
and  heir  of  God. — "Cat.  Kom.,"  Part  II.,  Cnap.  ii 
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4.  What  are  the  differerd  views  as  to  baptismal  regeneration 
erUertained  in  the  Church  of  EngUmd  ? 

let.  The  theory  of  the  party  styled  Puseyite,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  with  that  of  the  Romish  church.  They 
hold  in  general  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Daptism,  implants  a  germ  of  spmtual  life  in  the  soul, 
which  may  long  remain  latent,  and  may  be  subsequently  de- 
veloped, or  blasted. 

2d.  That  of  a  large  party  most  ably  represented  by  the 
late  Bishop  H.  U.  Underdonk,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Regeneration," 
Phila.,  1835.  He  maintained  that  there  are  two  distinct  regen- 
erations ;  one  a  change  of  ^^o^  or  rdaiioTiy  and  the  other  a  change 
of  naJture.  The  first  is  baptismal,  the  second  moral,  though  both 
are  spiritual  in  so  far  as  both  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  nrst  or  baptismal  regeneration  is  a  new  birth,  since  it  con- 
stitutes us  sons  of  God,  as  the  Jews  were  made  his  peculiar 
people  by  that  covenant,  the  seal  of  which  was  circumcision. 
The  second  is  a  new  birth,  or  creation  in  a  higher  sense,  being 
a  gradual  sanctifying  change  wrought  in  the  whole  moral  char- 
acter by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with 
baptism. 

5.  What  view  of  regeneration  is  held  by  those  in  America  who 
maintain  the  ^^Uxerdse  Scheme'*? 

These  theologians  deny  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  any  per- 
manent  moral  habits  or  aispositionB,  and  admit  the  existence 
only  of  the  soul  or  agent  and  his  acts  or  "exercises."  In  the 
natural  man  the  series  of  acts  are  wholly  depraved.    In  the  re- 

f^nerated  man  a  new  series  of  holy  acts  are  created  by  the 
oly  Ghost,  and  continued  by  his  power. — Enmions,  Sermon 
LXIV.,  on  the  "New  Birth." 

6.  WTuit  is  the  New  Haven  view^  advocated  by  Dr.  N.  W, 
Taylor ^  on  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  agreed  with  the  advocates  of  the  "Exercise 
Scheme,"  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soul  but  the  agent  and 
his  actions;  but  he  differed  from  them  by  holding  that  man 
and  not  God  is  the  independent  author  of  numan  actions.  He 
held  that  when  God  and  the  world  is  held  up  before  the  mind, 
regeneration  consists  in  an  act  of  the  sinner  in  choosing  God 
as  his  chiefgood,  thus  confounding  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion. The  Holy  Spirit,  in  some  unknown  way,  assists  in  re- 
straining the  active  operation  of  the  natural,  selfish  principle 
which  prefers  the  world  aa  its  chief  good.  "A  mind  thus  de- 
tached from  the  world  as  its  supreme  good  instantLv  chooses 
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God  for  its  portion,  tinder  the  impulee  of  that  inherent  derire 
for  happiness,  without  which  no  object  could  ever  be  regarded 
as  goodj  as  either  desirable  or  lovely."  This  original  motive 
to  that  choice  of  God  which  is  regeneration  is  merely  natural, 
and  neither  morally  good  nor  baa.  Thus — 1st.  Reffeneration 
is  man's  own  act.  2d.  The  Holy  Spirit  helps  man,  (1)  by  sus- 
pending the  controlling  power  of  his  sinful,  selfish  disposition ; 
(2)  by  presenting  to  his  mind  in  the  clear  light  of  truth  the 
superiority  of  God  as  an  object  of  choice.  3d.  Then  the  sinner 
chooses  God  as  his  chief  good  under  the  conviction  of  his  tin- 
derstandinff,  and  from  a  motive  of  natural,  though  not  einftil, 
self-love,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  selfishness,  which 
is  of  the  essence  of  sin. — See  "  Christian  Spectator,"  December, 
1829,  pp.  693,  694,  etc. 

7.  What  is  the  oommcm  doctrine  held  by  evangelical  Christians? 

1st.  That  there  are  in  the  soul,  besides  its  several  faculties, 
habits,  or  dispositions,  of  which  some  are  innate  and  others 
are  acquired,  which  lay  the  foundation  for  the  soul's  exercising 
its  faculties  in  some  particular  way.  Thus  we  intuitively  judge 
a  man's  moral  disposition  to  be  permanently  evil  when  we  see 
him  habitually  acting  sinfully,  or  to  be  permanently  good  w* 
we  see  him  habitually  acting  righteously. 

2d.  These  dispositions  are  anterior  to  moral  action,  and 
termine  its  character  as  good  or  evil. 

3d.  In  creation  God  made  the  disposition  of  Adam's 
holy. 

4th.  In  the  new  creation  God  recreates  the  governing 
position  of  the  regenerated  man's  heart  holy. 

It  is,  therefore,  properly  called  a  "  regeneration,"  a  "  nes^^  j^ 
creation,"  a  "new  birth." 


heart,  or  in  implanting  a  new  principle  or  disposition,  what  w  met.    '^  int 

^^neart^'  ^''principle,''  or  ^^disposition''? 


8.  When  it  is  said  that  regeneration  consists  in  giving  a 
rtj  or  int 
by  the  terms 

President  Edwards  says,  "  By  a  principle  of  nature  in  t^Eiu 
place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which  is  mid  in  nature,  eitfc«^r 
old  or  new,  for  any  particular  kind  or  manner  of  exercise     c>f 
the  faculties  of  the  soul.     So  this  new  '  spiritual  sense '  is  wxot 
a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  it  is  a  new  foundation  la^  ^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  saiE^-^ 
faculty  of  understanding.    So  that  new  holy  disposition  of  hesLMrt 
that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but  ^ 
foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind  o^ 
exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  will." — Edwards  on  "  Religious 
AflFections,"  Pi  III.,  sec.  1. 
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The  term  "heart/'  signifying  that  prevailing  moral  dispo- 
sition that  determines  the  volitions  and  actions,  is  the  phrase 
most  commonly  used  in  Scripture. — Matt.  xii.  33,  35;  xv.  19; 
Luke  vi.  43,  45. 

9.  How  may  it  be  ahovm  that  this  view  of  regeneration  does  not 
represent  it  as  involving  any  change  in  the  essence  of  the  sovl  ? 

This  charge  is  brought  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  by  all 
those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  soul  but  its  con- 
stitutional faculties  and  their  exercises.  They  hence  areue  that 
if  any  thing  be  changed  except  the  mere  exercises  of  the  soul, 
its  fundamental  constitution  would  be  physically  altered.  In 
opposition  to  this,  we  argue  that  we  have  precisely  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  permanent  moral  quality  or 
disposition  inherent  in  the  will,  as  the  reason  why  a  good 
man  acts  habitually  righteously,  or  a  bad  man  viciously,  that 
we  have  for  the  existence  of  the  invisible  soul  itself,  or  of  any 
of  its  faculties,  as  the  reason  why  a  man  acts  at  all,  or  why 
his  actions  are  such  as  thought,  emotion,  volition.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  choice  being  produced  in  us 
oy  the  Holy  Spirit  in  more  than  three  ways:  '^ First,  by  his 
direct  agency  in  producing  the  choice,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  no  act  of  ours.  Second,  by  addressing  such  motives  to  our 
constitutional  and  natural  principles  of  self-love  as  would  in- 
duce us  to  make  the  choice,  in  wnich  case  there  would  be  no 
morality  in  the  act  Or,  thircUvj  by  producing  such  a  relish 
for  the  divine  character,  that  tne  soul  as  spontaneously  and 
immediately  rejoices  in  God  as  its  portion  as  it  rejoices  in  the 
perception  of  oeauty." 

"If  our  Maker  can  endow  us,  not  only  with  the  general  sus- 
ceptibility of  love,  but  also  with  a  specific  disposition  to  love 
our  children ;  if  he  can  give  us  a  discernment  and  susceptibility 
of  natural  beauty,  he  may  give  us  a  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness. 
And  if  that  taste,  by  reason  of  sin,  is  vitiated  and  perverted,  he 
may  restore  it  by  means  of  his  spirit  in  regeneration." — Hodge's 
Essays. 

10.  In  what  sense  may  the  soul  be  said  to  be  passive  in  regen- 
eration? 

Dr.  Taylor  maintains  that  regeneration  is  that  act  of  the 
soul  in  which  man  chooses  God  as  his  portion.  Thus,  the  man 
himself,  and  not  God,  is  the  agent 

But  the  Christian  church,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  in 
regeneration  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  agent,  and  man  the  subject. 
TTie  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  implanting  a  new  principle,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  essential  activity  of  the  soul  itself,  but 
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simply  gives  to  that  activity  a  new  direction,  for  the  Bonl. 
though  active,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  being  acted  upon. 
And  although  the  soul  is  necesssurily  active  at  the  very  time 
it  is  regenerated,  yet  it  is  rightly  said  to  be  passive  with  respect 
to  that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whereby  it  is  regenerated. 

Ist.  The  soul,  under  tne  conviction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  merely  natural  feelings,  regards  some  aspect 
of  saving  truth,  and  strives  to  embrace  it.  2d.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
bj  an  exertion  of  creative  power,  changes  the  governing  diq)o. 
sition  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  inscrutable,  and  by  an  influence 
not  apprehended  by  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  3d.  Simul- 
taneously the  soul  exercises  new  affections  and  experimentally 
embraces  the  truth. 

11.  What  is  (he  differenoe  bettveen  regeneration  and  conversion? 

The  term  conversion  is  often  used  in  a  wide  sense  as  includ- 
ing both  the  change  of  nature  and  the  exercise  of  that  nature 
as  changed.  When  distinguished  from  regeneration,  however, 
conversion  signifies  the  first  exercise  of  the  new  disposition 
implanted  in  regeneration,  i.  6.,  in  freely  turning  unto  God. 

Regeneration  is  God's  act;  conversion  is  ours.     Regenera- 
tion is  the  implantation  of  a  gracious  principle;  conversion  is 
the  exercise  oi  that  principle.     Regeneration  is  never  a  matter 
of  direct  consciousness  to  the  subject  of  it;  conversion  always 
is  such  to  the  agent  of  it.     Regeneration  is  a  single  act,  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  never  repeated;  conversion,  as  the  beginning 
of  holy  Uving,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series,  constant,  en£ 
less,  and  progressive.     "  Draw  me,  and  I  will  run  after  thee.'' 
Cant.  i.  4.     This  distinction  is  signalized  by  the  divines  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (Turretin,  L.  15,  Ques.  4,  §  13)  by  the 
phrases  ^^conversio  habitualis  sen  j^assiva^*'  i  e.,  the  infusion  of  a 
gracious  habit  of  soul  by  God,  m  respect  to  which  the  subject 
IS  passive ;  and  ^^conversio  adualis  seu  aetiva^**  i.  e.,  the  consequent 
acts  of  faith  and  repentance  elicited  by  co-operative  grace  and 
acted  by  the  subject. 

12.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  there  is  any  svch  thing  as  that 
commonly  called  regeneration  ? 

1st.  By  those  Scriptures  that  declare  such  a  change  to  be 
necessary. — John  iii.  3;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15. 

2d.  by  those  passages  which  describe  the  change. — ^Eph. 
ii.  5;  iv.  24;  James  i.  lo;  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

3d.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  most  moral 
as  well  as  for  the  most  profligate. — 1  Cor.  xv.  10;  Gal.  i.  13-16. 

4th.  That  this  inward  change  is  not  a  mere  reformation  is 
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? roved  by  its  being  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit — Eph.  i  19,  20; 
itus  iii.  5. 

5th.  From  the  comparison  of  man's  state  in  grace  with  his 
state  by  nature. — Kom.  vi.  13;  viii.  6-10;  Eph.  v.  8. 

6th.  From  the  experience  of  all  Christians,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  their  Uves. 

13.  What  18  the  nature  of  supernatural  illumination  ? 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  unit.     A  radically  defective  or  per- 
verted condition  of  any  faculty  will  injuriously  affect  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  other  faculties.     The  essence  of  sin  consists  in 
the  perverted  moral  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  will.    But 
a  perverted  condition  of  these  affections  must  affect  the  exer- 
cises of  the  intellect,  concerning  all  moral  objects,  as  much  as 
the  volitions  themselves.    We  can  not  love  or  desire  any  object 
unless  we  perceive  its  loveliness,  neither  can  we  intellectually 
perceive  its  loveliness  unless  its  qualities  are  congenial  to  our 
inheremt  taste  or  dispositions     Sin,  therefore,  is  essentially 
deceitful,  and  man  as  a  sinner  is  spiritually  blind.     This  does 
not  consist  in  any  physical  defect     He  possesses  all  the  facul- 
ties requisite  to  enable  him  to  see  the  beauty,  and  to  experi- 
ence the  power  of  the  truth,  but  his  whole  nature  is  morally 
perverted  through  his  evil  dispositions.     As  soon  as  these  are 
changed  he  will  see,  and,  seeing,  love  and  obey  the  truth, 
although  no  constitutional  change  is  wrought  in  his  nature, 
i.  e.,  no  new  faculty  ^ven,  but  only  his  perverted  faculties 
morally  rectified.     This  illumination   is  called   supernatural, 
1st,  because,  having  been  lost,  it  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God.     2d.    In  contradistinction   to  the 
maimed  condition  of  man's  present  depraved  nature.     It,  how- 
ever, conveys  no  new  truths  to  the  mind,  nor  does  it  relieve 
the  Christian,  in  any  degree,  from  the  diligent  and  prayerful 
study  of  the  Word,  nor  does  it  lead  to  any  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  foreign  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  letter ;  it  only 
leads  to  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  native  spiritual 
beauty  and  power  of  the  inspired  word,  and  the  truths  therein 
revealed. 

14  How  may  it  be  proved  thai  believers  are  the  svhjeds  of  such 
illumination  ? 

1st.  It  is  necessary. — 1  Cor.  ii.  14;  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  iv.  3; 
John  xvL  3.  From  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we  must 
apprehend  an  object  as  lovely  before  we  can  love  it  for  its  own 
sake. 

2d.  The  Scriptures  expressly  affirm  it.  "  To  know  God  is 
eternal  life."-John  Ivii.  3;  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Eph. 
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i  18;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col.  iii  10;  1  John  iv.  7;  v.  20;  Pa  xix.  7,  8; 
xliii.  3,  4. 

As  the  soul  is  a  unit,  a  change  in  its  radical  moral  disposi- 
tions must  simultaneously  modify  the  exercise  of  all  its  facul- 
ties in  relation  to  moral  and  spiritual  objects.  The  soul  can 
not  love  that  the  loveliness  of  which  it  does  not  perceive,  neither 
can  it  perceive  the  lovelmess  of  an  object  which  is  totaUy  un- 
congenial to  its  own  nature.  The  first  effect  of  regeneration, 
or  a  radical  change  of  moral  disposition,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
therefore,  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  understandings  to  the 
excellency  of  divine  truth,  and  the  second  effect  is  tne  going 
forth  of  •the  renewed  affections  toward  that  excellengr  so  per- 
ceived. This  is  what  Pres.  Edwards  ("  Religious  Affections,** 
Pt.  III.,  sec.  4)  calls  "<Ae  sease.  of  the  liearV 

15.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  conviction  of  sin  which  is  the 
attendant  of  regeneration  ? 

Spiritual  illumination  immediately  leads  to  the  perception 
of  the  righteousness,  goodness,  ana  exceeding  breadth  and 
exactness  of  God*s  law,  and  by  contrast  of  the  exceeding  sin- 


fulness  of  sin  in  the  abstract,  Kom.  vii.  7,  13;  and  above  all  of 
his  own  sin — thus  revealing,  in  contrast  to  the  divine  pnri 
and  righteousness,  the  pollution  of  his  own  heart,  his  total  i 
desert,  and  his  entire  helplessness  in  all  his  relations  to  (jod_ 
Job  xlii.  5,  6.  This  is  a  practical  experimental  knowledge, 
produced  by  the  wrestling  iXeyxo?,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Jol 
xvL  8) — of  guilt,  of  pollution,  and  of  helplessnesa 


16.    What  is  the  nature  of  that  conviction  of  sin  which  q 
occurs  hefore  or  without  regeneration^  and  how  may  it  be  dikite 
guishedfrom  the  genuine  ? 

Natural  conscience  is  an  essential  and  indestructible  element 
of  human  nature,  including  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  pain- 
ful emotions  associated  with  a  sense  of  the  latter.  Although 
this  faculty  may  be  for  a  time  perverted,  and  the  sensibility 
associated  with  it  hardened,  jet  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  unregenerate,  quickened  to  a  painful  activity,  lead- 
ing to  a  sense  of  ill-desert,  pollution,  helplessness,  and  aanger. 
In  eternity  this  will  constitute  a  large  meiwure  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  conviction  of  sin  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  regenerate  is  distinguished  by  being  accompamed  by  a 
sense  of  the  positive  beauty  of  holiness,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  escape  not  merely  the  pan^s  of  remorse,  but  chiefly  the 
pollution  and  the  dominion  of  sm. 
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17.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  new  affedicms  which  flow  from 
the  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  how  are  they  distinguished  from  the 
eooerdses  of  unrenewed  men? 

Spiritual  illumination  gives  the  perception  of  that  loveliness 
which  the  renewed  aflFections  of  the  heart  embrace  and  delight 
in.     These  are  spiritual  because  they  are  formed  in  us,  and 

E reserved  in  healthy  exercise  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are 
oly  because  their  objects  are  noly,  and  because  they  delight 
in  their  objects  as  holy.  The  affections  of  unrenewed  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  pure  or  even  religious  they  may  be, 
are  merely  natural  in  their  source,  and  attach  merely  to  natural 
objecta  They  may  be  ^-ateful  to  God  for  his  benefits,  but  they 
^ever  love  him  simply  ibr  the  perfections  of  his  own  nature. 

18.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  new  obedience  which  residtsfrom 
regeneration,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  mere  morality? 

The  perfect  law  is  spiritual,  and  consequently  requires  per- 
dfect  conformity  of  being  as  well  as  of  action ;  the  central  and 
governing  principles  ollife  must  be  in  harmony  with  it.     The 
TBgenerate  man,  therefore,  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  and  acts 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  word  of  God  as  far 
as  revealed  to  him,  because  it  is  God's  word,  from  a  motive  of 
love  to  God,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  his  glory.  '  The  sancti- 
fied affections  are  the  spring,  the  neart-searching  law  the  rule, 
and  the  glory  of  God  the  end,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  co- 
worker in  every  act  of  Christian  obedience. 

Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  spring  in  the  merely 
natural  affections;  it  aims  only  at  the  conformity  of  the  outward 
actions  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  self,  in  some  form  of  self- 
righteousness,  reputation,  safety,  or  happiness,  is  the  determin- 
ing end. 

19.  How  may  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  be  proved  ? 

1st  The  Scriptures  assert  it. — John  iii.  3;  Rom.  viii.  6;  Eph. 
ii  10;  iv.  21-24.  2d.  It  is  proved  from  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
sinner. — Rom.  vii.  18 ;  viii.  7-9 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  Eph.  ii.  1.  3d. 
From  the  nature  of  heaven. — Isa.  xxxv.  8;  Iii.  1;  Matt  v.  8; 
xiii  41;  Heb.  xii.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  27.  The  restoration  of  holiness 
is  the  grand  end  of  the  whole  plan  of  salvation. — Eph.  i  4 ; 
V.  5,  26,  27. 

20.  Are  infants  susceptible  of  regeneration;  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  of  regeneration  in  them? 

Infants,  as  well  as  adults,  are  rational  and  moral  agents, 
and  by  nature  totally  depraved.     The  difference  is,  that  the 
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faculties  of  infants  are  in  the  germ,  while  those  of  adults  are 
developed  As  regeneration  is  a  change  wrought  by  creative 
power  in  the  inherent  moral  condition  of  the  soul,  infants  may 
plainly  be  the  subjects  of  it  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
adults;  in  both  cases  the  operation  is  miraculous,  and  therefore 
inscrutable. 

The  fact  is  established  bv  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  in- 
nate depravity,  of  infant  salvation,  of  infant  circumcision  and 
baptism. — Luke  i.  15;  xviii.  15,  16;  Acts  ii.  39.  See  below, 
Chapter  XLII. 

AirrHOBiTATrvE  Statements. 

BoMAN  DoGTBiNE. — **  (hnc,   TrerU^'*  Sess.  vi.  Oh.  7. — "Jostifioation 
[Regeneration)  is  not  only  a  remission  of  sins,  but  also  a  renewal  of  the 
inner  man  through  the  yoluntary  reception  of  the  grace  and  gifts  whereby 
a  man  bom  unjust  becomes  just,  and  from  an  enemy  becomes  a  Mencl, 
that  so  he  may  be  an  heir  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.     The 
causes  of  this  justification  are — ^e  final  cause,  the  glory  of  God  and  o£ 
Christ,  and  eternal  life;  the  efficient  cause,  the  merciful  God  who  gratu- 
itously washes  and  sanctifies,  sealing  and  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spiiife 
of  promise,  who  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance;  the  meritorious  cause, 
his  own  most  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  when  we  were  enemies,  did,  on  account  of  the  great  love  where- 
with he  loved  us,  merit  justification  for  us  by  his  most  holy  passion  on 
the  wood  of  the  cross;  and  did  for  us,  make  satisfaction  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther; also  the  instrumental  cause,  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  is  the 
sacrament  of  faith,  without  which  (faith)  justification  has  never  come  to 
any  one;  and  finally  ^q  formal  cause,  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not 
that  whereby  he  is  himself  righteous,  but  that  whereby  he  makes  ns 
righteous,  namely  that  with  which  we,  being  by  him  endowed,  are  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and  are  not  only  reputed,  but  are  truly 
called,  and  are  righteous.*' 

Lutheran  Dootrinb. — **  Formula  Concordice'*  (HaseJ,  page  679. — 
''For  conversion  is  such  a  change  of  the  man  through  tne  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  understanding,  wUl,  and  heart  of  man,  that  he  is 
able  (t.  e.,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  embrace  the  oJBfered 
grace.  Jb.  p.  681. — ^But  the  understanding  and  will  of  the  man  not  as 
yet  renewed  are  only  the  subject  to  be  converted,  because  they  are  the 
understanding  and  will  of  a  man  spiritually  dead,  in  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  works  conversion  and  renewal ;  in  which  work  the  man  to  be  con- 
verted contributes  nothing,  but  is  acted  upon,  until  he  is  regenerated. 
But  afterwards  in  other  good  works  enduring,  he  eo-operates  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  doing  those  things  which  are  well  pleasing  to  God,  in  that 
manner  which  has  now  been  declared  by  us  fully  enough  in  this  treatise." 

Befobmed  Doctrine  and  Bemonstrant  Doctrine. — See  under  Chap- 
ter xxvm. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

FAITH. 

1.  WtuUy  according  to  its  etymology  and  New  Testament  usage^ 
is  the  meaning  of  the  tvord  itiart^,  ^^/aith,''  ^^bdief?" 

It  is  derived  from  the  verb  iceiBoo,  to  persuade,  convince.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used — 1st  To  express  that  state  ol 
mind  which  is  induced  by  persuasion. — Rom.  xiv.  22.  2d.  It 
often  signifies  good  faith,  fidelity,  sincerity. — Rom.  iii  3;  Ti- 
tus ii  10.  3d.  Assent  to  the  truth. — PhiL  i.  27 ;  2  Thes.  ii.  13. 
4th.  Faith  towards,  on,  or  in  God  {hitiy  ei^,  7tp6^). — Heb.  vi  1; 
1  Thea  i.  8 ;  1  Pet.  L  21 ;  Mark  xi.  22.  In  Christ,  Acts  xxiv. 
24;  Gal.  iii.  26;  and  in  his  blood,  Rom.,  iii.  22,  25;  Gal.  ii.  16,  20. 
5th.  It  is  used  for  the  object  of  faith,  viz.,  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel. — Rom.  i.  5;  x.  8;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Robinson's  "Lex.  of 
New  Testament." 

2.  State  the  different  meanings  of  the  verb  iet6revety  (to  hdieve)^ 
and  of  the  phrases  itidrevetr  eii,  or  km  {to  believe  in  or  upon). 

fctdreveiy  signifies — 

1st.  To  assent  to,  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth. — Luke  i.  20; 
John  iii.  12. 

2d.  To  credit  the  truth  of  a  person. — John  v.  46. 

3d.  To  trust,  to  have  confidence  in. — Acts  xxvii.  25. 

The  phrases  irtdrevetv  eii,  or  lici,  are  always  used  to  express 
trust  and  confidence  terminating  upon  God,  or  upon  Chnst  as 
Mediator.  We  are  often  said  to  believe  or  credit  Moses  or  other 
teachers  of  the  truth,  but  we  can  believe  in  or  on  God  or  Christ 
alone.  Upon  God,  John  xiv.  1;  Rom.  iv.  24;  1  Pet.  i.  21;  upon 
Christ — Acts  xvi.  31 ;  John  iii.  15-18. 

3.  How  may  faith  be  defined? 

Faith  is  a  complex  act  of  the  soul,  involving  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  understanding  and  the  will,  and  modified  in  dif- 
ferent instances  of  its  exercise  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  and 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  The  most  general  defini- 
tion, embracing  all  its  modifications,  affirms  faith  to  be  "assent 
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to  truth  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  appropriate  evidence.     But 
it  is  evident  that  its  nature  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
truth  believed,  and  especially  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  our  assent  is  founded.     Assent  to  a  speculative  or 
abstract  truth  is  a  speculative  act;  assent  to  a  moral  truth  is  a 
moral  act;  assent  to  a  promise  made  to  ourselves  is  an  act  of 
trust.     Our  belief  that  the  earth  moves  round  its  axis  is  a  mere 
assent;  our  belief  in  the  excellence  of  virtue  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  moral  judgment;  our  belief  in  a  promise  is  an  act  of  trust" 
So  likewise  with  respect  to  the  evidence  upon  which  our  faith 
is  founded.     "The  same  man  may  believe  the  same  truth  on 
different  grounds.     One  may  believe  the  Christian  system  sim- 
ply because  others  around  him  belieVe  it,  and  he  has  been 
Drought  up  to  receive  it  without  question ;  this  is  the  faith  of 
credulity.    Another  may  believe  it  on  the  ground  of  its  external 
evidence,  e.  g.y  of  miracle,  prophecy,  history,  its  logical  consist- 
ency as  a  system,  or  its  plausibility  as  a  theory  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  of  creation  and  providence.     This  is  specu 
lative  laith.     Another  may  believe,  because  the  truths  of  th 
Bible  recommend  themselves  to  his  reason  and  conscience,  an 
accord  with  his  inward  experience.     This  faith  is  founded  o 
moral  evidence.    There  is  another  faith  founded  on  the  intrinfii*^ 
excellence,  beauty,  and  suitableness  of  the  truth  from  a  sen 
and  love  of  its  moral  excellence.     This  is  spiritual  faith,  whic- 
is  the  ^ift  of  God."—"  Way  of  Life." 

Religious  faith  is  hdief  of  the  truth  on  the  testimony  of 
It  includes,  (1)  Notitia,  knowledge;  (2)  Asaensys^  assent;  (3) 
ducia^  trust. 

4.  How  far  is  faith  an  act  of  the  underatanding^  and  how 
an  act  of  t/ie  ivtU  ? 

The  one  indivisible  soul  knows  and  loves,  desires  and 
cides,  and  these  several  acts  of  the  soul  meet  on  the  sa. 
object.     The   soul  can  neither  love,  desire,  nor  choose  LIm.  ^t 
which  it  does  not  know,  nor  can  it  know  an  object  as  tru©    ^or 
good  without  some  affection  of  will  towards  it     Assent  to       a 
purely  speculative  truth  may  be  simply  an  act  of  understan^^- 
mg,  but  belief  in  a  moral  truth,  in  testimony,  in  promises,  mn^^^t 
be  a  complex  act,  embracing  both  the  understanding  and  ih^^ 
will.     The  understanding  apprehends  the  truth  to  be  believed^^* 
and  decides  upon  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  but  the  dispoei — ^ 
tioii  to  believe  testimony,  or  moral  evidence,  has  its  foundationt- 
iu  the  will.    Actual  trust  in  a  promise  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
not  a  simple  judgment  as  to  its  trustworthiness.     There  is  an 
exact  relation  between  the  moral  judgment  and  the  affections, 
and  the  will,  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  affections,  determines 
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the  moral  judgments.     Therefore,  as  a  man  is  responsible  for 
•  his  will,  he  is  responsible  for  his  faith. 

As  far  as  faith  includes  an  act  of  "  cognition  "  it  is,  of  course, 
purely  an  act  of  the  understanding.  But  as  far  as  it  includes 
**  Assent"  and  "Trust,"  it  involves  also  the  spontaneous  and 
active  powers  of  the  soul,  that  is,  "  the  will,"  and  in  its  higher 
exercise  it  often  involves  deliberate  volition  itself. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  betiaeen  knowledge  and  faith  ? 

Grenerally,  knowledge  is  the  apprehension  of  an  object  as 
^fme,  and  faith  is  an  assent  to  its  truth.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
A>re,  that  in  this  general  sense  of  the  term  every  exercise  of 
:£dth  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  object  assented  to.  It 
lis  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  apprehension  of  the 
"iruthfulness  of  a  purely  speculative  truth  andf  an  assent  to  it  as 
'farue.  In  such  a  case  faith  and  knowledge  appear  identical. 
JBut  while  the  apprehension  of  the  trustworthiness  of  a  promise 
is  knowledge,  the  actual  reliance  upon  it  is  faith.  The  appre- 
lension  of  the  moral  truthfulness  of  an  object  is  knowleage, 
i;he  assent  to  it,  as  good  and  desirable,  is  faith. 

Sometimes  the  Scriptures  use  the  word  knowledge  as  equiv- 
alent to  faith. — John  x.  38 ;  1  John  ii.  3. 

Generally,  however,  the  Scriptures  restrict  the  term  knowl- 
edge to  the  apprehension  of  those  ideas  which  we  derive  through 
^he  natural  sources  of  sensation  and  reason  and  human  testi- 
mony, while  the  term  faith  is  restricted  to  the  assent  to  those 
truths  which  rest  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  God  alone,  object- 
ively revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  discerned  through  spiritual 
illumination.  Thus,  faith  is  the  "  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Heb.  XL  1.  We  are  commanded  "to  walk  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight." — 2  Cor.  v.  7.  Here  the  distinction  between  faith 
and  knowledge  has  reference  particularly  to  the  mode  of  know- 
ing. The  one  is  natural  and  discursive,  the  other  supernatural 
and  intuitive. 

6.  What  distinction  do  the  Bomanists  make  betioeen  implicit  and 
explicit  faith  ? 

Romanists  and  Protestants  agree  that  it  is  not  essential  to 
faith  that  its  object  should  be  comprehended  by  the  understand- 
ing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestants  aflarra,  and  Roman- 
ists deny,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  object  believed  should  be 
apprehended  by  the  mind;  that  is,  that  knowledge  of  what  we 
bielieve  is  essential  to  faith.  The  Romanists,  therefore,  have 
invented  the  distinction  between  explicit  faith,  which  termi- 
nates upon  an  object  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and 
implicit  faith,  which  a  man  exercises  in  the  truth  of  proposi- 
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tions  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  They  hold  that  if  a  man 
exercises  explicit  faith  in  a  general  proposition,  he  therein  ex- 
ercises imphcit  faith  in  every  thin^  embraced  in  it,  whether 
he  knows  what  they  are  or  not.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  has 
explicit  faith  that  the  church  is  an  infallible  teacher,  he  thereby 
exercises  virtual  or  implicit  faith  in  every  doctrine  taught  uj 
the  church,  although  he  may  be  ignorant  as  to  what  those  doc- 
trines are.  They  distinguish,  moreover,  between  those  truths 
which  it  is  necessary  to  regard  with  explicit  faith,  and  those 
which  may  be  held  implicitly.  They  commonly  teach  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  people  to  hold  only  three  doctrines  expli- 
citly, Ist,  that  God  is;  2d,  that  he  is  a  rewarder,  including 
future  rewards  and  punishments;  3d,  that  he  is  a  redeemer. 

"  This  doctrine  has  been  recently  revived  by  the  Puseyites, 
imder  the  title  of  reserve.     The  distinguishing  truths  of  the 

gospel,  instead  of  being  clearly  presented,  should,  it  is  said, 
e  concealed  or  kept  in  reserve.  The  people  may  gaze  upon 
the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  redemption,  but  neea  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  form,  or  the  material,  or  the  great 
once  enacted  on  it,  to  which  the  efficacy  is  due.  '  Religio 
light  is  intellectual  darkness,'  says  Dr.  Newman.  This  theo: 
rests  upon  the  same  false  assumption  that  faith  can  exist  with 
out  knowledge." — Dr.  Hodge. 


7.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  knotoing  and  understandi 
a  thing,  and  how  far  is  knowledge  essential  to  faith  ? 

We  know  a  thinff  when  we  simply  apprehend  it  as 
We  understand  it  only  when  we  fully  comprehend  its  ni 
and  the  perfect  consistency  of  all  its  properties  with  ecush  otl^ 
and  with  the  entire  system  of  things  oi  which  it  forms  a  pa^ 
We  know  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  when  its  several  parts 
stated  to  us,  but  no  creature  can  ever  understand  it 

That  knowledge,  or  simple  apprehension  of  the  object 
lieved  and  confided  in,  is  essential  to  faith,  is  evident  from  t. 
nature  of  faith  itself  It  is  that  state  of  mind  which  bears 
relation  of  assent  to  a  certain  object,  involving  that  action 
understanding  and  of  will  which  is  appropriate  to  that  obj'e 
If  a  man  loves,  fears,  or  believes,  he  must  love,  fear,  or  befie 
some  object,  for  it  is  evident  that  these  states  of  mind  can 
only  in  relation  to  their  appropriate  objects.  If  a  real  object  r::^* 
not  present  the  imagination  may  present  an  ideal  one,  but  thi^^*^ 
very  fiction  of  the  imagination  must  first  be  apprehended  a-^^* 
true  (or  known)  before  it  can  be  assented  to  as  true  (or  b^^* 
lieved).  Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  enjoy  beauty  witl^- " 
out  perceiving  it  in  some  object  of  the  mind,  or  to  exercuw^^ 
complacent  love  in  a  virtuous  act  without  perceiving  it,  so  f  ^ 
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ia,  for  the  same  reason,  impossible  for  a  man  to  exercise  faith 
i¥ithout  knowing  what  he  believea  "Imphcit  fiEdth"  is  a  per- 
fectly unmeaning  formula. 

8.  How  o(xn  the  fad,  that  knowledge  is  esaerUial  to  faith  be  proved 
J^rom  Scripture? 

1st.  From  the  etymolo^  of  the  word  nidm,  from  leeiBa),  to 
jpersttade,  instruct.  Faith  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  the 
:]:esult  of  teaching.  2d.  From  the  use  of  the  word  knowledge 
in  Scripture  as  equivalent  to  faith. — John  x.  38;  1  John  ii  3. 
3d.  From  what  the  Bible  teaches  as  to  the  source  of  faith.  It 
comes  by  teaching. — Rom.  x.  14-17.  4th.  The  Scriptures  de- 
clare that  the  regenerate  are  enlightened,  have  received  the 
unction,  and  know  all  things. — ^Acts  xxvi.  18;  1  Cor.  ii  12-15; 
CoL  iii  10.  5th.  The  means  of  salvation  consist  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  truth.  Christ  is  the  great  teacher.  Ministers 
are  teachera — 1  Cor.  iv.  1;  1  Tim.  iii  2;  iv.  13.  Christians  are 
begotten  by  the  truth,  sanctified  by  the  truth. — John  xvii.  19 ; 
James  L  18.     Dr.  Hodge. 

9.  How  are  those  passages  to  he  eayjiained  which  speak  of  knotd- 
edge  as  distinguished  from  faith? 

Although  every  act  of  faith  presupposes  an  act  of  knowl- 
edge, yet  Doth  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  vary  very  much, 
both  with  the  nature  of  the  object  known  and  believed,  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is  received,  and  with 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  faith  rests.  The  faith  which  the 
Scriptures  distinguish  from  knowledge  is  the  strong  persuasion 
of  things  not  seen.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  things 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  own  observation 
which  may  entirely  transcend  the  powers  of  our  understand- 
ing, arid  which  rest  upon  the  simple  testimony  of  God.  This 
testimony  faith  relies  upon  in  spite  of  whatever  to  human  rea- 
son appears  inconsistent  or  impossible. 

Knowledge  though  essential  to  faith  may  be  distinguished 
from  it — 1st.  As  faith  includes  also  an  act  of  the  will  assent- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  act  of  the  understanding  apprehending. 
2d.  As  knowledge  derived  through  a  natural  is  aistinguished 
from  knowledge  derived  through  a  divine  source.  3d.  As  pres- 
ent imperfect  apprehension  of  divine  things  (f.  c,  fidth)  differs 
from  that  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  things  we  shall  nave  in 
heaven. — 1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

10.  If  faith  necessarily  includes  knowledge^  how  ca/n  men  he  conir 
manded  to  hdieve? 

let.  No  man  is  ever  commanded  to  believe  that  which  is 


not  revealed  to  him,  either  in  the  light  of  nature  or  hj  the 
inspired  word.  2d.  No  man  is  ever  commanded  to  beheve  a 
purely  speculative  truth.  The  truths  of  religion  rest  on  the 
testimony  of  God.  They  are  enforced  by  moral  evidence,  and 
faith  in  them  involves  a  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  them, 
and  delight  in  them.  Moral  evidence  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  mind  possessed  of  moral  sensibility.  And  such  moral  in- 
sensibility as  leads  to  blindness  to  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  itself  a  very  aggravated  state  of  depravity. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  luminous  with  their  own  Belt 
evidencing  li^ht,  present  the  truth  to  all  to  whom  they  come, 
and  demand  its  instant  reception  upon  the  testimony  of  God. 
If  that  evidence  is  not  felt  to  be  conclusive  by  any  one,  it  must 
be  because  of  the  sinful  blindness  of  his  mind.  Therefore  Christ 
says,  "ye  vnU  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  And 
unbelief  is  uniformly  charged  to  the  "evil  heart." 

11.  What  are  the  ultimate  grounds  of  that  assent  to  the  truih 
which  is  of  tlve  essence  of  faith  ? 

In  general,  the  ultimate  ground  upon  which  our  assent 
the  truth  of  any  object  of  knowledge  rests  is  the  veracity  of 
God.     The  testimony  of  our  senses,  the  integrity  of  our  con 
sciences,  the  intuitions  of  our  reasons,  all  rest  upon  his  ve 
city  as  Creator.     Practically  the  mind  is  moved  to  this  asaen'^: 
through  our  universal  and  instinctive  confidence  in  the  co: 
stitution  of  our  own  natures. 

Religious  faith  rests,  1st,  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God 
pledged  in  his  supernatural  revelation,  John  iiL  33;  2d,  u_ 
the  evidence  of  spiritual  illumination,  personal  experience 
the  power  of  the  truth,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Sanctifier,  and  thus  "not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in 
power  of  God." — 1  Cor.  ii.  5-12. 


12.  What  are  the  tioo  kinds  of  evidence  by  which  loe  know 
Ood  has  revealed  certain  truths  as  objects  of  faith  ? 

1st  The  evidence  which  resides  in  the  truth  itself  Mox: 
spiritual,  experimental,  rational. — John  vi.  63;  xiv.  17,  26;  JT 
xxiii.  29.  2d.  The  accrediting  evidence  of  the  presence  81^: 
power  of  God  accompanying  the  promulgation  of  the  t 
and  proving  that  it  is  from  him.  These  are  miracles,  pro^^i 
dential  dispensations,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  etc. — John  "v. 
36;  Heb.  ii.  4. 

13.  How  can  it  be  shovm  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  fuM 
a  ground  of  faith  ? 

See  above,  Chapter  V.,  Question  18. 
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14  Whai  is  the  ncdv/re  qf  Idaiariool,  faiths  and  upon  what  evir 
denoedoes U  rest? 

That  mode  of  purely  rational  faith  called  historical  is  that 
apprehension  of  and  assent  to  the  truth  which  regards  it  in 
its  purely  rational  aspects  as  mere  facts  of  history,  or  as  mere 
parts  of  a  lo^cal  system  of  opinion.  Its  appropriate  evidence 
IS  purely  rational,  e.  gr.,  the  solution  affordea  by  the  Scriptures 
of  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory, prophecy,  miracles,  etc. 

15.  What  is  the  nature  of  temporary  faith^  and  of  the  evidence 
uponwhich  it  is  founded? 

Temporary  faith  is  that  state  of  mind  often  experienced  in 
this  world  by  impenitent  hearers  of  the  gospel,  induced  by  the 
moral  evidence  of  the  truth,  the  common  mnuences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  power  of  reUgious  sjrmpathy.  Sometimes  the 
excited  imagination  joyfully  appropriates  the  promises  of  the 
TOspeL — Matt  xiii.  20.  Sometimes,  like  Felix,  the  man  be- 
lieves and  trembles.  Oftentimes  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish this  state  of  mind  ftom  genuine  saving  faith.  But 
not  springing  irom  a  divine  work  of  recreation  it  has  no  root 
in  the  permanent  principles  of  the  heaxt  It  is  always,  there- 
fore, Ist,  inefficient,  neitner  purifying  the  heart  nor  overcom- 
ing the  world;  2d,  temporary. 

16.  What  is  the  specific  evidence  upon  which  saving  faith  is 
founded? 

This  is  the  light  let  into  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
work  of  spiritual  illumination.  Thus  is  the  beauty,  and  excel- 
lence, and  the  suitableness  of  the  truth  to  the  practical  wants 
of  the  subject  apprehended.  With  this  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  andL  by  the  truth  co-operatea — 1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5;  Rom. 
viii  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

17.  How  may  it  be  proved  from  Scripture  and  ea^perienoe  thai 
spirUval  illumination  is  the  ground  (f  saving  faith? 

Ist  The  Scriptures,  wherever  they  come,  make  a  demand 
unconditional,  immediate,  and  universal  upon  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  ignorant  alike,  that  they  should  be  received 
and  beUeved,  and  unbelief  is  always  charjged  as  sin,  and  not 
as  mere  ignorance  or  mental  incapacity.  Tne  faith  which  they 
demand  must,  therefore,  be  a  moral  act,  and  must  depend  upon 
the  spiritual  congeniality  of  the  believer  with  the  truth. 

2gL  By  nature  men  cure  spiritually  blind,  and  subjects  of  an 
•*evil  heart  of  unbelief*' — 2  Cor.  iii  14;  iv.  4: 
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3d.  Believers  are  said  to  be  enlightened,  and  to  discern  the 
things  of  the  Spirit. — ^Acts  xiii.  48;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Eph.  i  17,  18; 
1  John  ii.  20,  27 ;  v.  9,  10. 

4th.  Men  believe  because  they  are  taught  of  God. — John  vL 
44,45. 

5th.  Everv  Christian  is  conscious  of  believing,  because  he 
sees  the  truth  beheved  to  be  true,  lovely,  powerral,  and  satis- 
fying. 

6th.  This  is  proved  by  the  effects  of  faith.  "We  are  said  to 
live  by  faith,  to  be  sanctified  by  faith,  to  overcome  by  &ith,  to 
be  saved  by  faith.  Blind  consent  to  authority,  or  rational  con- 
viction, produce  no  such  effects;  if  the  effects  are  spiritual,  the 
source  must  be  also  spiritual" 

18.  Whii  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  relation  bettoeen 
faith  and  trust? 

In  consequence  of  their  doctrine  of  implicit  faith,  that  noth- 
ing is  required  beyond  blind  assent  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  Romanists  necessarily  deny  that  trust  enters  into  the 
essence  of  saving  faith. 

The  Sandemanians,  as  the  Campbellites,  holding  that  faith 
is  a  mere  affirmative  judgment  of  the  understanoune  passed 
upon  the  truth  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  also  deny  ^at  trust 
is  an  element  of  saving  faith. 

Some  orthodox  theolo^ans  have  held  that  trust  is  rather 
be  regarded  as  an  immediate  and  invariable  consequent  of  sav 
ing  faith,  than  an  element  of  that  faith  itself 

Religious  faith,  resulting  from  spiritual  illumination,  respec 
the  enture  word  of  God  and  his  testimony,  and,  as  such,  is 
complex  state  of  mind,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  parti 
ular  portion  of  revealed  truth  regarded  in  any  particular  ac 
Many  of  the  propositions  of  Scripture  are  not  the  proper  objee' 
of  trust,  ana  then  the  faith  which  embraces  them  is  omy 
reverent  and  complacent  assent  to  them  as  true  and  g 
But  the  specific  act  of  saving  faith  which  unites  to  Christ,  an. 
is  the  commencement,  root,  and  organ  of  our  whole  spiritu^ 
life,  terminates  upon  Christ's  person  and  work  as  Mediator, 
as  presented  in  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  gospeL     This 
assuredly  includes  trust  in  its  very  essence,  and  this  is  calletf 
**  saving  faith  "^  by  way  of  eminence,  since  it  is  the  fiedth  that 
saves,  and  since  only  through  this  as  their  principle,  are  any 
other  more  general  exercises  of  saving  faith  possible. 

19.  How  may  the  fad  that  saving  faith  indvdes  trust  he  proDed 
from  the  language  of  Scripture  ? 

The  imiform  and  single  condition  of  salvation  presented  in 
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the  ScriptureB  is  expressed  in  the  words  believe  in  or  an,  Christ, 
M  or  kni  rov  xpt^rov, — John  vii.  38 ;  Acts  ix.  42 ;  xvL  31 ;  Gal. 
ii  16.  To  believe  in  or  on  a  person  necessarily  implies  trust 
as  well  as  credit 

The  same  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  usage  with  respect 
to  the  phrases  "by  faith  in  or  on  Christ." — 2  Tim.  iii  15;  Acts 
xxvi  18;  Gal.  iii  26;  Heb.  xi.  1.  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  but  the  foimdation  of  hope  is  trust 

20.  How  may  the  same  be  proved  from  those  eoqyressions  which 
are  used  in  Scripture  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ^^bdieving  in 
Christ''? 

"Receiving  Christ" — John  i.  12;  Col.  ii  6.  "Looking  to 
Christ" — la  idv.  22 ;  compare  Niun.  xxi.  9  with  John  iii.  14, 15. 
"Flying  to  Christ  for  refiiga" — Heb.  vi  18.  "Coming-  to 
Chrwt' Wohn  yi.  35 ;  Matt  xi.  28.  \'  Committing."— 2  Tim. 
i  12.  All  these  illustrate  as  well  as  designate  the  act  of  saving 
fSftith,  and  all  equally  imply  trust  as  an  essential  element,  for 
we  can  "  receive,"  or  "  come  to,"  or  "  look  to,"  Christ  only  in 
that  character  of  a  propitiation,  an  advocate  and  a  deliverer,  in 
which  he  offers  himseli  to  us. 

21.  How  may  the  same  be  proved  from  the  effects  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  faith  ? 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  by  faith  the  Christian  "embraces 
the  jjromises,"  "is  persuaded  of  the  promises,"  "out  of  weak- 
ness is  made  strong,"  "waxes  valiant  m  fight,"  "confesses  him- 
self a  stranger  and  pilgrim  seeking  a  better  country."  As  faith 
in  a  threatening  necessarily  involves  fear,  so  faith  in  a  promise 
necessarily  involves  tniBt  ^ 

Besides,  faith  rests  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  God,  and 
therefore  necessarily  involves  trust — Heb.  x.  23,  and  the  whole 
of  the  11th  chapter. 

22.  How  may  it  be  shown  thai  this  view  of  faith  does  not  ocmr 
fownd  faith  and  nope  ? 

To  our  doctrine  that  saving  faith  involves  trust,  the  Ro- 
manist objects  that  this  confounds  faith  and  hope,  which  the 
Scriptures  distinguish  (1  Cor.  xiii  13),  since  hope  is  only  strong 
trust  But  hope  is  not  merely  strong  trust  Trust  rests  upon 
the  grounds  oi  assurance,  wmle  hope  reaches  forward  to  the 
cigect  of  which  assurance  is  jp^ven.  Trust  is  the  foundation  of 
hope.  Hope  is  the  fruit  of  trust  The  more  confiding  the 
tnvit,  the  more  assured  the  hope. 
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23.  What  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  relcUion  between 
faith  and  love^  and  the  Bomish  distinction  betioeen  ''fides  informifl*' 
and  "  fides  formata  "  ? 

Ist.  The  Romanists,  in  order  to  maintain  their  doctrine  that 
faith  alone  is  not  saving,  distinguish  between  a  formed,  or  per- 
fect, and  an  unformed  faith.  They  acknowledge  that  faitn  is 
distinct  from  love,  but  maintain  that  love  is  essential  to  render 
faith  meritorious  and  effectual  as  the  instrument  of  our  salva- 
tion. Fides  informis  is  mere  assent,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  It  necessarilv  precedes  "justificatio" 
as  its  condition.  Fides  formaia  is  the  fruit  of  the  first  justifica- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  those  good  works  which  merit  further 
grace. 

2d.  Some  have  regarded  love  as  the  root  out  of  which  faith 
sprine^s. 

3cL  The  true  view  is  that  love  is  the  immediate  and  neces- 
sary effect  of  faith.     Faith  includes  the  spiritual  apprehension 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  trutn,  and  an  act  of  th 
will  embracing  it  and  relying  upon  it.     Yet  these  graces 
not  be  analytically  separated,  since  they  mutually  involve  on 
another.     There  can  Ibe  no  love  without  faith,  nor  any  fait 
without  love.     Faith  apprehends  the  loveliness  of  the  objec 
the  heart  spontaneously  loves  it.     Thus  "faith  works  by  lev 
since  these  affections  are  the  source  of  those  motives  that  co 
trol  the  will. 

The  Romish  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential  pri 
ciples  of  the  gospel.     Faith  is  not  a  work,  nor  can  it  hair-< 
wnen  formed  or  unformed,  any  merit;  it  is  essentially  a 
emptying  act,  which  saves  by  laying  hold  of  the  merits  o. 
Christ     It  leads  to  works,  and  proves  itself  by  its  firuits,  but  i 
its  relation  to  justification  it  is  m  its  very  nature  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  merits  of  all  human  works. — Gal  iii  10,  11; 
Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  that  love  is  the  finiit  of  &ith,  is  ^^ 

established  by  what  the  Scriptures  declare  concerning  faith,       j^i 
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that  it  "  sanctifies,"  "  works  by  love,"  "  overcomes  the  world." 
GaL  V.  6;  Acts  xxvi  18;  1  John  v.  4.  This  is  accomplished 
thus — by  faith  we  are  united  to  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  17,  and  so 
become  partakers  of  his  Spirit,  1  John  iii.  24,  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  is  love.  Gal.  v.  22,  and  love  is  the  principle  of  all 
obedience. — Rom.  xiii.  10. 

24.  What  is  the  object  of  saving  faith  ? 

The  spiritual  illumination  of  the  understanding  and  renewal 
of  the  affections,  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  soul*s  acting 
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faith  in  any  one  portion  of  the  testimony  of  God,  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  its  acting  faith  in  all  that  testimony.  The  whole 
revealed  word  of  God,  then,  as  far  as  known  to  the  individual, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  traditions,  doctrines  of  men,  and  pre- 
tended private  revelations,  is  the  object  of  saving  faith.  That 
particular  cwt  of  faith,  however,  which  imites  to  Christ,  called, 
Dy  way  of  distinction,  justifying  faith,  has  for  its  object  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  as  Mediator. — John  vil  38;  Acts 
xvi.  31. 

25.  Whoi  18  meant  by  an  artide  of  faith  as  distinguished  from 
a  matter  of  opinion? 

The  Romanists  hold  that  every  dogma  decided  by  the  church 
to  be  true,  whether  derived  from  Scripture  or  tradition,  is,  upon 
pain  of  damnation,  to  be  believed  by  every  Christian  as  an 
article  of  faith,  if  known  to  him  by  an  explicit,  if  not  known 
by  an  implicit  faith  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  all 
subjects  not  decided  by  the  church,  every  man  is  left  free  to 
believe  or  not  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

26.  What  is  the  Anglican  or  Puseyite  criterion  for  distinguish- 
ing those  doctrines  which  must  be  knoum  and  believed  in  order  to 
salvation? 

They  agree  with  the  Romanists  (see  above,  Question  6)  that 
knowledge  is  not  essential  to  faith.  As  to  the  rule  of  faith, 
however,  they  differ.  The  Romanist  makes  that  rule  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Papal  Church.  The  Puseyites,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  it  the  uniform  testimony  of  tradition  running  in  the  line 
of  the  succession  of  apostoUc  bishops. 

27.  What  is  the  common  Protestant  doctrine  as  to  fundamen- 
tola  in  religion^  and  by  what  evidence  can  such  fundamentals  be 
aaoertained? 

Every  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible  is  the  object  of  an  en- 
lightened spiritual  faith.  No  revealed  principle,  however  com- 
paratively subordinate,  can  be  regarded  as  indiflFerent,  to  be 
adopted  or  rejected  at  wilL  Every  man  is  boimd  to  credit  the 
whole  testimony  of  God.  Yet  the  gospel  is  a  logically  con- 
sistent system  of  truth,  some  of  whose  principles  are  essential 
to  its  integrity,  while  others  are  essential  only  to  its  symmetry 
and  perfection ;  and  ignorance,  feebleness  of  logical  comprehen- 
sion, and  prejudice  may,  and  constantly  do,  lead  good  men  to 
apprehend  this  system  of  truth  imperfectly. 

A  fundamentiBkl  doctrine,  then,  is  either  one  which. every 
soul  must  apprehend  more  or  less  clearly  in  order  to  be  saved, 
or  one  which,  when  known,  is  so  clearly  involved  with  those 
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the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  that 
the  one  can  not  be  rejected  while  the  other  is  realbr  believed. 

A  fundamental  doctrine  is  ascertained — 1st.  in  the  same 
way  that  the  essential  principles  of  any  other  system  are  deter- 
mined, W  their  bearmg  upon  the  system  as  a  whole. 

2d.  Every  fundamental  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed. 

3d.  These  doctrines  are  in  Scripture  itself  declared  to  be 
essential. — John  iii.  18;  Acts  xvi.  31;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  iL  21; 
1  John  i.  8. 

28.  WhoA  18  the  object  of  "fides  specialis,"  or  that  spec^  act  of 
faith  whereby  me  are  justified? 

The  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator. 

This  IS  proved — 

1st.  The  Scriptures  expresslj^  declare  that  we  are  justified 
by  that  faith  of  which  Christ  is  the  object — Rom.  iii.  22,  25; 
Gal.  ii  16;  Phil.  iii.  9. 

2d.  We  are  said  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ — John  iiL 
16,  36 ;  Acts  x.  43 ;  xvi  31. 

3d.  Justifying  faith  is  designated  as  a  "  looking  to  Christ,** 
a  "coming  to  Christ,"  etc.-— John  i  12;  vi.  35,  37;  Isa.  xlv.  22* 

4th.  Rejection  of  Christ;  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  ri^ht — 

eousness  of  God  is  declared  to  be  the  ground  of  reprobation 

John  viii.  24;  iii.  18,  19. 

29.  How  is  the  Bomish  doctrine  on  this  point  opposed  to 
Protestant  ? 

The  Romanists,  confounding  justification  and  sanctificatio 
hold  that  faith  justifies  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  tl 


truth.     As  all  revealed  truth  has  this  sanctifying  virtue,  it  fi 
lows  that  the  whole  revelation  of  God  as  ascertained  by 
decisions  of  the  church,  is  the  object  of  justifying  faith.     Ttm 
is  refuted  by  all  we  have  established  from  Scripture  concemirift^ 
justification,  sanctification,  and  faith. 


30.  Is  Christ  in  all  his  offices,  or  ardy  as  priest,  the  irm 
object  of  justifying  faith  ? 

In  this  act  the  believer  appropriates  and  rests  upon  Christ  Jr^ 
as  Mediator,  which  includes  at  once  all  his  functions  as  such. 
These  may  be  analy  ticallv  distinguished,  but  in  fact  they  are 
always  inseparably  united  in  him.  When  he  acts  as  prophet 
he  teaches  as  king  and  priest.  When  he  rei^s  he  sits  as 
prophet  and  priest  upon  his  throne.  Besides  this,  his  prophet- 
ical and  kingly  work  are  consciously  needed  by  the  awakened 
soul,  and  are  necessarily  apprehended  as  inseparable  firom  his 
priestly  work  in  the  one  act  of  faith. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  as  the  substitutionary  work  wJ 
Christ  accomplished  as  priest  is  the  meritorious  ground  of 
salvation,  so  his  priestly  character  is  made  the  more  promin 
both  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  in  the  experience  of 
people. 

31.  How  far  is  peace  of  conscience  and  peace  with  God  a  n 
sary  consequence  of  faith  ? 

Peace  with  God  is  reconciliation  with  him.  Peace  of  • 
science  may  either  mean  consciousness  of  that  reconciliat 
or  the  appeasement  of  our  own  consciences  which  conderac 
Faith  in  every  instance  secures  our  peace  with  God,  sine 
unites  us  to  Christ,  Rom.  v.  1 ;  and  in  the  proportion  in  w) 
faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  is  clear  and  constant  will  be 
consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  satisfac 
of  our  own  moral  sense  that  righteousness  is  fulfilled,  while 
are  forgiven.  Yet  as  faith  may  be  obscured  by  sin,  so  the 
believer  may  temporarily  fall  under  his  Father's  displeae 
and  lose  his  sense  of  forgiveness  and  his  moral  satisiactio 
the  perfection  of  the  atonement. 

32.  What  are  the  three  views  entertained  as  to  the  rekUior 
tv)een  faith  and  assurance  ? 

Ist  The  Reformers  generally  maintained  that  justifying  1 
consisted  in  appropriating  the  promise  of  salvation  thro 
Christ  made  in  the  gospel,  i,  e.,  in  regarding  God  as  propit 
to  us  for  Christ's  sake.  Thus  the  very  act  of  faith  invo 
assurance. 

2d.  Some  have  held  that  assurance  in  this  life  is  unatt 
able.  The  Romanists,  holding  that  Christian  faith  is  chi 
implicit  assent  and  obedient  conformity  to  the  teachings  o 
infaUible,  visible  society,  called  the  Church,  strenuously  dei 
that  private  individuals  have  any  Scriptural  authority  to  ei 
tain  an  assured  persuasion  that  they  are  specially  object 
divine  favor.  They  were  accustomed  to  assert  that  it  is  nei 
"obligatory,"  nor  "possible,"  nor  "desirable"  that  any  one  8h< 
attain  such  assurance  without  a  special  supernatural  revelal 
See  Bellarmin,  etc.,  quoted  below. 

3d.  The  true  view  is  that  "although  this  infallible  assuri 
does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  but  that  a  true  beli< 
may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties  before 
paidake  of  it,  yet  being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know 
things  which  are  freely  given  him  by  God,  he  may,  witl 
extraordinary  revelation,  in  the  right  use  of  ordinary  m< 
attain  thereunto.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  on 
give  dihgence  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sura"     ] 
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agreed  by  all  that  a  true  faith  can  not  admit  of  any  doubt  as 
to  its  object.  What  is  believed  is  assuredly  believed.  But  the 
object  of  saving  faith  is  Christ  and  his  work  as  Mediator  guar- 
anteed to  us  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel  on  the  condition  of 
faith.  True  faith  does,  therefore,  essentially  include  the  assur- 
ance—1st.  That  Christ  is  able  to  save  ua  2d.  That  he  is  fiedth- 
ful  and  will  save  us  if  we  believe.  It  is  meant  that  this  is  of  the 
essence  of  faith,  not  that  every  true  believer  always  enjoys  a 
state  of  mind  which  excludes  all  doubt  as  to  Christ's  power  or 
love;  because  the  spiritual  illumination  upon  which  faith  rests 
is  often  imperfect  in  degree  and  variable  in  exercisa  Faith 
may  be  weak,  or  it  may  be  limited  by  doubt,  or  it  may  alternate 
with  doubt.  Yet  all  such  doubt  is  of  sin,  and  is  alien  to  the 
essential  nature  of  faith.  But  the  condition,  if  toe  bdteve,  upon 
which  all  assurance  of  our  own  salvation  is  suspended,  is  a 
matter  not  of  revelation,  but  of  experience,  not  of  faith,  but  of 
consciousness. 

Theologians  have,  therefore,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
assurance  of  faith,  Heb.  x.  22,  and  the  assurance  of  hope,  Heb. 
vi.  11.  The  first  is  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  and  is  th< 
assurance  that  Christ  is  all  that  he  professes  to  be,  and  will  dc 


1st.  From  the  true  object  of  saving  faith  as  given  abov 
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all  that  he  promises.  The  second  is  the  assurance  of  our  nwi  — i 
personal  salvation,  is  a  fruit  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  highe- —  t 
attainments  of  the  Christian  life. 

33.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  assuranoe  of  our  oum  peraonci J 

salvation  is  not  essential  to  saving  faith  ? 


2d.  From  the  examples  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  eminent  sain -ta 

who  doubted  with  regard  to  themselves. — 1  Cor.  ix.  27.     S^       ^ 
from  the  exhortations  addressed  to  those  who  were  alrea^z=^3y 
believers  to  attain  to  assurance  as  a  degree  of  faith  beyo^^ — -Z2d 
that  which  they  already  enjoyed.     4th.  From  the  expener^t  ^H«)e 
of  God's  people  in  all  ages. 


34.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  assurance  is  attainable  in 
life? 

Ist.  This  is  directly  asserted. — Rom.  viii.  16;  2  Pet.  i. 
1  John  ii.  3 ;  iii.  14 ;  v.  13.     2d.  Scriptural  examples  are  ^vec^  -«n 
of  its  attainment. — 2  Tim.  i.  12;  iv.  7,  8.     3d.  Many  emmen-^*t 
Christians  have  enjoyed  an  abiding  assurance,  of  the  genuine  ^  ^ 
ness  of  which  their  holy  walk  and  conversation  was  an  indubi—     • 
table  seal. 

35.  On  what  grounds  may  a  man  be  assured  of  his  salvation? 
"It  is  an  infallible  assurance  of  faith,  founded,  Ist,  upon  the 
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divine  truth  of  the  proipises  of  salvation;  2d,  the  inward  evi- 
dence  of  those  graces  unto  which  those  promises  are  made, 
and,  3d,  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  adoption.  Bom.  viii.  15, 
16,  witnessing  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
Which  Spirit,  Eph.  i.  13,  14;  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  is  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion."— **  Con.  of  Faith,'  Chap,  xviii. 

This  genuine  assurance  may  be  distinguished  from  that 

Eresumptuous  confidence  which  is  a  delusion  of  Satan,  chiefly 
y  these  marks.  True  assurance,  1st,  begets  unfeigned  hu- 
mility, 1  Cor.  XV.  10;  Gal.  vi.  14;  2d,  leads  to  ever-increasing 
diligence  in  practical  religion,  Ps.  li.  12,  13,  19;  3d,  to  candid 
self-examination,  and  a  desire  to  be  searched  and  corrected  by 
God,  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24;  4th,  to  constant  aspirations  after  nearer 
conformity,  and  more  intimate  communion  with  God. — 1  John 
iu.  2,  3. 

36.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  a  living /aith'necessarUy  leads 
to  good  tvorks? 

Ist.  From  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  the  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion and  the  voluntary  embrace  of  the  whole  truth  of  God, — the 
promises,  the  commands,  the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture, — 
viewed  as  time  and  as  good.  This  faith  occasions,  of  course, 
the  exercise  of  the  renewed  affections,  and  love  acted  out  is 
obedience.  Each  separate  truth  thus  apprehended  produces 
its  appropriate  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  consequently  upon 
the  life. 

2d.  The  testimony  of  Scripture. — Acts  xv.  9;  xxvi.  18;  Gal. 
V.  6;  James  ii.  18;  1  John  v.  4. 

3d.  The  experience  of  the  universal  church. 

AUTHORTTATIVE  STATEMENTS. 

Si.  Augustine. — **  Quid  est  fides  nisi  credere  quod  non  vides  ?  " 
BoiosH  Doctrine. — '*  Cat.  Counc.  Trent,"  i.  1. — 1.  "We  here  speak 
of  that  faith,  by  force  of  which  we  yield  our  entire  assent  to  whatsoever 
lias  been  divinely  delivered,  ....  by  virtue  of  which  we  hold  that 
as  fixed  whatsoever  the  authority  of  our  holy  mother  the  church  teaches 
US  to  have  been  delivered  from  &od." 

Bdlarmin^  **Justi/.y"  1,  4. — "(Catholics)  teach  that  historic  faith, 
both  of  miracles  and  of  promises,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that 
this  one  thing  is  not  properly  a  knowledge  or  assurance,  but  a  certain 
and  most  fixed  assent,  on  the  authority  of  the  ultimate  verity.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  justifying  faith,  which  heretics  restrict  to  the  single  object 
of  special  (personal)  mercy,  Catholics  wish  to  extend  as  broadly  as  the 
word  of  God  extends;  nay,  they  contend  that  the  promise  of  special  mercy 
belongs  not  so  much  to  faith  as  to  presumption.  Hence  they  differ  (from 
Protestants)  as  to  the  faculty  and  power  of  mind  which  is  the  seat  of  faith. 
Inasmuch  as  they  (Protestants)  locate  faith  in  the  will,  they  define  it  to 
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be  assnrance  {fldncia)  (or  trust),  and  so  confound  it  with  hope,  for  tmst 
^r  assnrance)  is  nothing  more  than  strong  hope,  as  holy  Thomas  teaches. 
Catholics  teach  that  faith  has  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  Lastly  fthey  dif- 
fer) as  to  the  act  itself  of  the  intellect  (in  which  faith  consists).  They 
(Protestants),  indeed,  define  faith  as  a  form  of  knowledge;  we  (Catholios) 
as  assent.  For  we  assent  to  God,  although  he  proposes  things  to  us  to 
be  believed  which  we  do  not  understand.  Ch.  7. — lii  him,  who  belieyes, 
there  are  two  things,  apprehension,  and  judgment  or  assent.  But  ap- 
prehension is  not  faith,  but  something  that  precedes  faith.  Besides 
apprehension  is  not  properly  called  knowledge.  For  it  may  happen 
that  an  unlearned  Catholic  may  only  very  confusedly  apprehend  the 
three  names  (of  the  Trinity),  and  nevertheless  may  truly  believe  in  them. 
But  judgment  or  assent  is  twofold,  the  one  follows  reason  and  the  evi- 
dence of  a  thing,  the  other  follows  the  authority  of  the  propounder;  the 
first  is  called  knowledge,  the  latter  faith.  Therefore  the  mysteries  of 
faith,  which  transcend  the  reason,  we  believe  but  do  not  understand,  so 
that  faith  is  distinguished  as  opposite  to  science,  and  is  better  defined 
as  ignorance  than  as  knowledge.  ** 

**Cans.  Counc.  Trent,"  Sess.  6,  ch.  9. — **For  even  as  no  pious  person 
ought  to  doubt  of  the  mercy  of  Gk>d,  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  so  each  one,  when  he  regards 
himself  and  his  own  weakness  and  indisposition,  may  have  fear  and  ap- 
prehension touching  his  own  grace;  seeing  that  no  one  can  know  with  a 
certainty  of  faith,  which  can  not  be  subject  to  error,  that  he  has  obtained 
the  grace  of  God." 

SeUarmiriy  ^^Justi/.,"  3,  3,  says,  **The  question  in  debate  between 
Bomanists  and  the  Beformed  was,  Whether  any  one  should  or  could, 
without  a  special  revelation,  be  certain  with  the  certainty  of  a  divine 
faith,  to  which  error  can  in  no  way  pertain,  that  his  sins  are  remitted  ?" 

The  Pbotbstant  Dootrinb  op  Faith  and  Assubance. 

Calvin* $  **InsHtuteSf**  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  7. — "We  shall  have  a  complete 
definition  of  faith,  if  we  say  that  it  is  a  steady  and  certain  knowle^^  of 
the  divine  benevolence  towards  us,  which,  being  founded  on  the  &uth 
of  the  gratuitous  promise  in  Christ,  is  both  revealed  to  our  minds  and 
confirmed  to  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit. " 

'^Heidelberg  Cat.,"  Ques.  21. — **  What  is  true  faith  ?  It  is  not  a  mere 
knowledge,  by  which  I  firmly  assent  to  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  us 
in  his  word,  but  it  is  also  an  assured  confidence  kindled  in  my  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  gospel,  whereby  I  acquiesce  in  God,  cer- 
tainly knowing,  that  not  to  others  only,  but  to  me  also,  remission  of 
sins,  eternal  righteousness  and  life,  is  given  gratuitously,  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ  alone." 

'*ApoL  Augb.  Con/.,**  p.  68. — "But  that  faith  which  justifies  is  not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  history;  but  it  is  assent  to  the  promise  of  God  in 
which  is  freely,  for  Christ's  sake,  ofiered  the  remission  of  sins  and  justi- 
fication. .  .  .  This  special  faith,  therefore,  whereby  each  one  believes 
that  his  own  sins  are  remitted  to  him  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  God  is 
reconciled  and  propitious  through  Christ,  (is  the  faith  that)  attains  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  (that)  justifies. " 

'*We8t.  Con/.  Faith,"  ch.  18,  §  2.— "This  certainlv  is  not  a  bare  con- 
jectural and  probable  persuasion,  grounded  upon  a  fallible  hope,  but  an    - 
infallible  assurance  of  faith,  founded  on  (a)  the  divine  truth  of  the  prom — 
ises,  (6)  the  inward  evidence  of  those  graces  to  which  the  prQmises  ar^ 
made,  and  (c)  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ....    J  3. — This  infal — 
lible  assurance  doth  not  so  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  but  that  a  trxi& 
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believer  may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties  before  he  par- 
take thereof.  .  .  Yet  he  may,  without  extraordinary  revelation,  in 
the  right  use  of  ordinary  means  attain  thereto.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure." 

TktrreHn,  L.  15,  Q.  10. — "The  diversity  (of  expression)  which  occurs 
between  the  orthodox  has  arisen  from  a  different  usage  of  the  word 
fiducia  (confidence),  which  may  be  taken  in  three  senses :  1.  For  confi- 
dent assent,  or  persuasion,  which  arises  from  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  understanding,  conceiving  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  evangelical 
promises,  and  concerning  the  power,  willingness,  and  faithfulness  of  God 
promising.  In  which  sense  Tcetd/ioyij  (persuasion).  Gal.  v.  8,  is  used  sj^n- 
onymously  with  it,  and  nXTfpoq>opia  Tfull  assurance)  is  attributed  to  faith, 
Col.  iL  2,  and  Heb.  x.  22.  2.  For  ike  act  of  fleeing  to,  and  of  receiving 
Christy  by  which  the  believer,  the  truth  and  goo<uiess  of  the  promises 
being  known,  flees  to  Christ,  receives  and  embraces  him,  and  reclines 
alone  on  his  merits.  3.  For  confidence^  satisfaction,  andtranquiUity  of  mind, 
which  arise  from  the  refuge  of  the  mind  to  Christ  and  reception  of  him. 
For  he  who  firmly  reclines  on  Christ  and  embraces  him,  can  not  fail  to 
acquiesce  in  him  securely,  and  to  consider  himself  to  have  found  and  to 
have  received  that  which  he  sought.  In  the  first  and  second  sense  confi- 
dence (fiducia)  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  is  rightly  said  by  theologians  to 
be  ita  form;  because,  as  afterwards  proved  agSnst  the  Papists,  it  is  a  con- 
fidential (trusting)  apprehension  of  Christ  and  of  all  the  benefits  offered 
in  the  word  of  the  gospel.  But  in  the  third  sense  it  is  by  others  rightly 
said  not  to  be  the  form,  but  ^e  fruit,  of  faith;  because  it  is  bom  from  it, 
bat  does  not  constitute  it. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

UNION  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH  CHRIST. 

1.  To  wlvom  are  aU  men  united  in  their  natural  estate  ? 

To  Adam.     Our  union  with  him  includes,  1st,  his  federaL 
headship  under  the  covenant  of  works. — Eom.  v.  12-19.    2d.  Hi^ 
natural  headship,   as  per  force  of  ordinary  generation,  th 
source  of  our  nature,  and  of  its  moral  corruptions. — Gen.  v.  i 
1  Cor.  XV.  49. 

But  the  law  upon  which  rested  the  covenant  of  -work 
whereby  we  were  held  in  union  with  Adam,  having  been  slai 
by  Christ,  "that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  hefi,"  we  we:^* 
"married  to  another,"  that  is,  to  Christ. — Rom.  vii.  1-4. 

2.  What  is  tJie  general  nature  of  our  union  loith  Christ? 

It  is  a  single,  ineffable,  and  most  intimate  union,  presentiD^ 
to  our  view  two  different  aspects,  and  giving  rise  to  two 
ferent  classes  of  consequents. 

1st.  The  first  aspect  of  this  union  is  its  federal  and  repre-^ 
sentative  character,  whereby  Christ,  as  the  second  A< 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22\  assumes  in  the  covenant  of  ffrace  those  broken::^  ^^ 
obligations  oi  the  covenant  of  works  whicn  the  first  Adanc:^^^ 
failed  to  discharge,  and  fulfils  them  all  in  behalf  of  all  " " 
"  sheep,"  "  they  whom  the  Father  has  given  him."  The  co^ 
quences  which  arise  from  our  union  with  Christ  under  — _ 
aspect  of  it  are  such  as  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  him,  an(£:^-~ 
of  his  righteousness  to  us,  ana  all  of  the  forensic  benefits  of*"  "^^ 
justification  and  adoption,  etc. — See  Chaps.  XXXIIL, 

2d.  The  second  aspect  of  this  union  is  its  spiritual  and  vii 
character,  the  nature  and  consequences  of  which  it  is  ou^ 
business  to  discuss  under  the  present  head. 

3.  What  is  the  foundation  of  this  union? 
(1.)  The  eternal  purpose  of  the  triune  God,  expressed  in  ibe 
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decree  of  election  (we  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.— Eph.  i.  4),  providing  for  its  own  falfil- 
ment  in  the  covenant  of  grace  between  the  Father  as  God 
absolute,  and  the  Son  as  Mediator. — John  xvii.  2-6;  Gal.  ii.  20; 
(2^  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  whereby  he  assumed  fellowship 
with  us  in  community  of  nature,  and  became  our  brother. — Heb. 
ii.  16,  17 ;  and  (3)  in  the  mission  and  official  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  (1  John  iv.  13),  through  the  powerful  operation  of 
whom  in  the  bodies  ana  souls  of  his  people  the  last  Adam 
is  made  a  quickening  spirit  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  and  they  are  all 
constituted  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular. 
1  Cor.  xii.  27. 

4  By  what  analogies  drawn  from  eartHy  rdaJtions  is  this  union 
ofhdievers  vnth  Christ  iUustratea  in  Scripture? 

The  technical  designation  of  this  union  in  theological  lan- 
guage is  "mystical,"  because  it  so  far  transcends  all  the  anal- 
ogies of  earthly  relationships,  in  the  intimacy  of  its  communion, 
in  the  transforming  power  of  its  influence,  and  in  the  excellence 
of  its  consequences.  Yet  Holy  Scripture  illustrates  different  as- 
pects of  this  fountain  of  gjraces  by  many  apt  though  partial 
analogies. 

As,  1st,  foundation  of  a  building  and  its  superstructure. — 1 
Pet.  ii.  4,  6.  2d.  Tree  and  its  branches. — John  xv.  5.  3d.  Head 
and  members  of  the  body. — Eph.  iv.  15, 16.  4th.  Husband  and 
wife. — Eph.  V.  31,  32;  Rev.  xix.  7-9.  5th.  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  in  both  their  federal  and  natural  relations. — Rom. 
V.  12-19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  49. 

5.   What  is  the  essential  nature  of  this  union  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  this  union  does  not  involve  any  mysterious 
confusion  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  the  persons  of  his  people ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  such  a  mere  association  of 
separate  persons  as  exists  in  human  societies.  But  it  is  a  union 
which,  1st,  determines  our  legal  status  on  the  same  basis  with 
hia  2d.  Which  revives  and  sustains,  by  the  influence  of  his 
indwelling  Spirit,  our  spiritual  life,  from  the  fountain  of  his 
life,  and  which  transforms  our  bodies  and  souls  into  the  like- 
ness of  his  glorified  humanity. 

It  is,  therefore — 

Ist.  A  spiritual  union.  Its  actuating  source  and  bond  is 
the  Spirit  of  the  head,  who  dwells  and  works  in  the  membera 
1  Cor.  vi.  17;  xii.  13;  1  John  iii.  24;  iv.  13. 

2d.  A  vital  union,  i,  e,  our  spiritual  life  is  sustained  and 
determined  in  its  nature  and  movement  by  the  life  of  Christ, 
through  the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit. — John  xiv.  19 ;  (JaL  ii.  20. 
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3d.  It  embraces  our  entire  persons,  our  bodies  through  our 
spirits. — 1  Cor.  vi  15,  19. 

4th.  It  is  a  le^al  or  federal  union,  so  that  all  of  our  legal  or 
covenant  responsibilities  rest  upon  Christ,  and  all  of  his  legal 
or  covenant  merits  accrue  to  us. 

5th.  It  is  an  indissoluble  union. — John  x.  28;  Rom.  viiL 
35,  37 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  17. 

6th.  This  union  is  between  the  believer  and  the  person  of 
the  God-man  in  his  oiHce  as  Mediator.  Its  immediate  organ  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  us,  and  through  him  we  are 
virtually  united  to  and  commune  with  the  whole  Godhead,  since 
he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  the  Son.— John 
xiv.  23;  xviL  21,  23. 

6.  How  is  this  mdon  bettoeen  Christ  and  the  Christian  esicih 
lished  ? 

It  was  established  in  the  purpose  and  decree  of  God,  and  in 
the  Covenant  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  from  eternity. — Eph. 
i.  4;  John  xviL  2,  6.  Nevertheless,  the  elect,  as  to  personal 
character  and  present  relations,  before  their  effectual  calling  by 
the  Spirit,  are  born  and  continued  "by  nature  children  of  wrath 
even  as  others,"  and  "  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise." 
Eph.  ii.  3,  12.  In  God's  appointed  time,  with  each  individual 
of  his  chosen,  this  union  is  established  mutually — Ist.  By  the 
commencement  of  the  effectual  and  permanent  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  them  (they  are  quickened  together  with 
Chnst) ;  in  the  act  of  the  new  birth  opening  the  eyes  and  renew- 
ing the  will,  and  thus  laying  in  their  natures  the  foundation 
of  the  exercise  of  saving  faith.  2d.  Which  faith  is  the  second 
bond  by  which  this  mutual  union  is  estabhshed,  by  the  con- 
tinued actings  of  which  their  fellowship  with  Christ  is  sus- 
tained, and  its  blessed  consequences  developed. — Eph.  iii  17. 
Thus  we  "come  to  him,"  "receive  him,"  "eat  of  his  flesh  an" 
drink  of  his  blood,"  etc. 

7.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  union  to  the  hdiever  ? 

1st.  They  have  a  community  with  him  in  his  covenan^c::! 
standing,  and  rights.     Forensically  they  are  rendered  "conr^cz 

plete  in  him."    His  righteousness  and  his  Father  is  thein r: 

They  receive  the  adoption  in  him,  and  are  accepted  as  to  hotz^Mi 
their  persons  and  services  in  the  beloved.     They  are  sealed  t^^T 
iiis  Iloly  Spirit  of  promise;  in  him  obtain  an  inheritance;  i^e^^ 
with  him  on  his  throne  and  behold  his  glory. — Rom.  viii    17; 
Col.  ii.  10;  Eph.  i.  6,  11,  13;  Phil.  iii.  8,  9. 

As  Mediator,  Jesus  is  "  the  Christ,"  the  anointed  one,  and  the 
believer  is  the  Christian,  or  receiver  of  "the  unction." — Acts 
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XL  26;  1  John  ii.  20.  His  mediatorial  office  embraces  three 
principal  functions — (1.)  That  of  prophet,  and  in  fellowship  with 
him  the  believer  is  a  prophet.--Jonn  xvi.  13;  1  John  li  27. 
2.)  That  of  priest,  and  the  believer  also  is  a  priest  in  him. 
sa.  Ixi.  6;  1  ret.  ii.  5;  Eev.  xx.  6.  (3.)  That  ot  king,  and  in 
him  the  believer  is  a  king. — 1  Pet.  ii  9 ;  Rev.  iii.  21 ;  v.  10. 

2d.  They  have  fellowship  with  him  in  the  transforming, 
assimilating  power  of  his  me,  making  them  like  him;  every 
CTace  of  Jesus  reproducing  itself  in  them;  "of  his  fulness  we 
have  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  This  holds  true, 
(1)  with  regard  to  our  souls,  Eom.  viii.  9;  Phil,  ii  5;  1  John 
iiL  2 ;  (2)  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  causing  them  to  be  now 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi.  17, 19;  and  his  resur- 
rection to  be  the  cause  of  ours,  and  his  glorified  bodj  to  be  the 
type  of  ours. — Rom.  vi.  5;  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  49;  PhiL  iii.  21.  And 
thus  believers  are  made  to  bear  fruit  in  Christ,  both  in  their 
bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his. — John  xv.  5;  2  Cor.  xii.  9; 
1  John  i.  6. 

3d.  This  leads  to  their  fellowship  with  Christ  in  their  expe- 
rience, in  their  labors,  sufierings,  temptations,  and  death. — Gal. 
vi  17;  Phil,  iii  10;  Heb.  xii.  3;  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  Thus  rendering 
sacred  and  glorious  even  our  earthly  life. 

4th.  Also  to  Christ's  rightful  fellowship  with  them  in  all 
they  possess. — Prov.  xix.  17;  Rom.  xiv.  8;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20. 

5th.  Also  to  the  consequence  that,  in  the  spiritual  reception 
of  the  holy  sacraments,  they  do  really  hold  fellowship  with 
him.  They  are  "baptized  into  Christ"— Gal.  iii  27.  "The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ" — 1  Cor.  x.  16;  xi.  26;  John 
vi  51-56. 

6th.  This  leads  also  to  the  fellowship  of  believers  with  one 
another  through  him,  that  is,  to  the  communion  of  saints. 

8.  What  18  the  ncUure  of  that  "  communion  of  saints "  which 
springs  from  the  nnion  of  each  saint  with  the  Lord? 

See  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  Chapter  xxvi.  Believers  being 
all  united  to  one  head  are,  of  course,  through  him  mutually 
related  in  the  same  community  of 'spirit,  life,  status,  and  cove- 
nanted privileges  with  one  another. 

This  involves  upon  the  part  of  all  believers — 
1st.  Reciprocal  obligations  and  offices  according  to  the  spe- 
cial grace  vouchsafed  to  each.     Like  the  several  organs  of  the 
body  all  have  part  in  the  same  general  life,  yet  each  has  his 
own  individual  difference  of  qualification,  ana  consequently  of 
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duty;  "for  the  body  is  not  one  member  but  many." — 1  Cor.  xiL 
^21 ;  Enh.  iv.  11-13. 

2cL  They  have  fellowship  in  each  other's  gifts  and  comple- 
mentary traces,  each  contributing  his  special  loveliness  to  the 
beauty  otthe  whole. — Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 

3d.  These  reciprocal  duties  have  respect  to  the  bodies  and 
temporal  interests  of  the  brethren,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
concern  the  soul. — Gal.  ii.  10;  1  John  iii.  16-18. 

4th.  They  have  fellowship  in  faith  and  doctrine. — ^Acts  ii  42 ; 
Gal.  ii.  9. 

5th.  In  mutual  respect  and  subordination. — Rom.  xiL  10; 
Eph.  V.  21 ;  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

6th.  In  mutual  love  and  sympathy. — Eom.  xii.  10;  1  Cor. 
xii.  26. 

7th.  This  fellowship  exists  imbroken  between  believers  on. 
earth  and  in  heaven.  There  is  one  "whole  family  in  heavei^ 
and  on  earth."— Eph.  iii  15. 

8th.  In  glory  this  communion  of  saints  shall  be  perfected 
when  there  is  "one  fold  and  one  shepherd,"  when  all  sain 
shall  be  one  as  Father  and  Son  are  one. — John  x.  16 ;  xviL  2 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

REPENTANCE,  AND  THE  ROMISH  DOCTRINE  OF  PENANCE. 

1.  WJiot  are  the  words  used  in  the  original  to  eocpress  this  change 
f  mind  and/eding  ? 

1st.  }iBTafiiXe6^at,  from  niXonat,  to  care  for:  combined  with 
erdy  to  change  one^s  care.  This  is  used  only  nve  times  in  the 
Tew  Testament 

2d.  fieravoetv,  from  roeoo,  to  perceive^  understand,  consider; 
ombined  with  ji^^^f  to  change  one^s  mind  or  purpose.  This  is 
de  verb  constantly  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
tiis  change. 

3d.  From  the  same  source  comes  the  noun  //craVoia,  repent- 
nee,  change  of  mind  or  purpose.  In  the  New  Testament  usage 
f  these  words  the  idea  of  sorrow  and  contrition  is  included. 

2.  What  is  saving  repentance  ? 

See  "Con.  Faith,"  Chap,  xv.;  "Larger  Cat.,"  Q.  76;  "Shorter 
Jat,"  Q.  87. 

It  includes — 1st.  A  sense  of  personal  guilt,  pollution,  and 
lelplessness.  2d.  An  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
"hnst  3d.  Grief  and  hatred  of  sin,  a  resolute  turning  from 
t  unto  God,  and  a  persistent  endeavor  after  a  new  life  of  holy 
obedience. 

3.  Prove  that  repentance  is  a  grace  or  gi/l  of  God 

1st.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  repentance  itself  It 
Qcludes,  (1)  sense  of  the  hatefrdness  of  sin,  (2)  sense  of  the 
>eauty  of  holiness,  (3)  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ.  It,  therefore,  presupposes  fiedth,  which  is  God's  gift. 
laL  V.  22;  EpL  ii  8. 

2d.  The  Scriptures  expressly  affirm  it — ^Zech.  xii  10;  Acts 
r.  31;  XL  18;  2  Tim.  ii  25. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  sense  of  sin  which  is  an  essential 
lement  of  repentance? 

That  spiritual  illumination  and  renewal  of  the  affections 
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which  is  efipQcted  in  regeneration,  brings  the  believer  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  holiness  of  God  as  revealed  alike  in  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  Eom.  iii  20;  Job  xlii.  6,  and  in  that  Ught  to  see 
and  leel  also  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  all  sin,  and  the  utter 
sinfulness  of  his  own  nature  just  as  it  is  in  truth.  This  sense 
of  sin,  thus  corresponding  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  includes, 
1st,  consciousness  of  guilt,  i,  e.,  exposure  to  righteous  punish- 
ment, as  opposed  to  the  justice  of  God. — Ps.  li.  4,  9.  2a.  Con- 
sciousness of  pollution  as  opposed  to  the  holiness  of  God,  Ps. 
li  5,  7,  10;  and,  3d,  consciousness  of  helplessness. — Ps.  IL  11; 
cix.  22.     See  "  Way  of  Life." 

5.  Wlvai  are  thefruUs  arvd  evidences  of  this  sense  of  sin? 

A  sense  of  guilt,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
helplessness,  will  naturally  excite  apprehension  of  danger.  This 
painful  feeling  is  experienced  in  infinitely  various  degrees  and 
modifications,  as  determined  by  natural  temperament,  educa- 
tion, and  the  special  dealings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  legal 
fears,  however,  are  common  both  to  false  and  to  true  repent- 
ance, and  possess  no  sanctifying  infiuence. 

A  sense  of  pollution  leads  to  shame  when  we  think  of  God, 
and  to  self-loathing  when  we  think  of  ourselves. 

Confession  of  sin,  both  in  private  to  God  and  before  men,  is 
a  natural  and  indispensable  mode  in  which  this  sense  of  sin 
will  give  genuine  expression  to  itself — Ps.  xxxii.  5,  6;  Prov. 
xxviii.  13;  James  v.  16;  1  John  i.  9. 

The  only  indubitable  test  of  the  genuineness  of  such  a  sense 
of  sin,  however,  is  an  earnest  and  abiding  desire  and  endeavor 
to  be  delivered  from  it. 

6.  Show  that  an  appreJiension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is 
essential  to  repentance. 

1st.  The  awakened  conscience  echoes  God's  law,  and  can  be 
appeased  by  no  less  a  propitiation  than  that  demanded  by  di- 
vme  justice  itself,  and  until  this  is  realized  in  a  believing  ap- 
plication to  Christ,  either  indifference  must  stupefy,  or  remorse 
must  torment  the  soul. 

2d.  Out  of  Christ  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  an  inextin — 
guishable  dread  drives  the  soul  away. — Deut.  iv.  24;  Heb.  xii  29 — 

3d.  A  sense  of  the  amazing  goodness  of  God  to  us  in  th 
gift  of  his  Son,  and  of  our  ungrateful  requital  of  it,  is  necessi 
to  excite  in  the  repentant  soul  the  proper  shame  and  sorroiii^^ 
for  sin  as  committed  against  God. — Ps.  h.  4. 

4th.  This  is  proved  by  the  teachings  and  examples  fomishe^^ 
in  Scripture. — r s.  li.  1 ;  cxxx.  4. 
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7.  Whai  18  the  nature  of  thai  **  turning  unto  God "  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  genuine  repentance  ? 

It  is  a  voluntary  forsaking  of  sin  as  evil  and  hateful,  with 
sincere  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  confession;  and  a  returning 
unto  God,  because  he  has  a  right  to  us,  and  because  he  is  mer- 
ciful and  willing  to  forgive,  together  with  a  determination  to 
Uve,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  in  obedience  to  his  commandments. 

8.  What  are  tlie  evidences  of  genuine  repentance  ? 

1st  The  agreement  of  our  own  internal  experience  with  the 
teachings  of  tne  word  of  God  on  this  subject.  This  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  connection 
with  sell-examination.  2d.  Tne  permanent  effects  realized  in 
the  life.  These  are  the  hatred  and  forsaking  of,  secret  as  well 
as  of  open  sins,  the  choice  of  God's  service  as  both  right  and 
desirable,  public  confession,  and  entire  practical  consecration. 
**  These  thmgs  must  be  in  us  and  abouni" — 2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

9.  What  are  the  relations  which  the  ideas  represervted  bv  the 
terms  ^^/aith^^'  ^^ repentanccy"  ^Wegeneration'^  and  ^^ conversion*  mu- 
tuaRy  susfuin  to  one  another  ? 

Regeneration  is  the  ineffable  act  of  God  implanting  a  new 
xiature.     The  term  conversion  is  used  generally  to  express  the 
£rst  exercises  of  that  new  nature  in  ceasing  from  the  old  life 
«nd  commencing  the  new.     Faith  designates  the  primary  act 
of  the  new  nature,  and  also  that  permanent  state  or  habit  of 
xaind  which  continues  the  essential  condition  of  all  other  graces. 
It  is  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  the  mind,  and 
the  loyal  embrace  of  the  truth  by  the  will,  without  which  there 
can  be  neither  love,  hope,  peace,  joy,  nor  repentance.    The  com- 
mon sense  attached  to  the  word  refpentance  is  verv  similar  to 
that  attached  to  the  word  conversion^  but  it  diflfers  from  it  as  to 
its  usage  in  two  particulars — 1st.  Conversion  is  the  more  gen- 
eral term,  and  is  used  to  include  the  first  exercises  of  faith,  as 
well  as  all  those  experiences  of  love,  of  holiness,  and  hatred  of 
sin,  etc.,  which  are  consequent  upon  it     Repentance  is  more 
specific,  and  expresses  that  hatred  and  renunciation  of  sin,  and 
that  turning  luito  God,  which  accompanies  faith  as  its  conse- 
quent    2d.  Conversion  is  generally  used  to  designate  only  the 
first  actings  of  the  new  nature  at  the  commencement  of  a  re- 
ligious life,  or  at  most  the  first  steps  of  a  return  to  God  after  a 
notable  backsliding. — Luke  xxii  32.     While  repentance  is  ap 
plied  to  that  constant  bearing  of  the  cross  which  is  one  mam 
characteristic  of  the  believers  life  on  earth, — Ps.  xix.  12,  13; 
Luke  ix.  23 ;  GaL  vi.  14 ;  v.  24. 
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10.  Whjai  doctrine  conoeming  rqperUanoe  was  taught  by  many  (f 
the  Reformer 8  ? 

Some  of  them  defined  repentance  as  consisting,  Ist^  of  mor- 
tification, or  dying  unto  sin ;  and,  2d,  of  vivification,  or  living 
imto  God.  This  corresponds  to  our  view  of  sanctificatdon.  The 
Lutherans  make  repentance  to  consist  in,  1st,  contrition,  or  sor- 
row for  sin;  and,  2d,  in  faith  in  the  gospel,  or  absolution. — 
"Augsburg  Conf,"  Art  12.  This,  although  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology, is  the  true  view. 

11.  What  is  the  Romish  doctrine  ofPefnance  ? 

In  their  scheme  of  salvation  the  true  analogy  to  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  justification  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  justification  (so  called),  but  in  their  doctrine,  of 
penance.  By  iustification  Protestants  understand  a  change 
of  relation  to  the  divine  law,  from  condemnation  to  favor  with 
our  Judge  and  King,  on  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  rendered 
by  Christ.  By  "justification"  Romanists  mean  "not  remission 
of  sin  merely,  but  also  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the 
inward  man,  through  the  voluntary  reception  of  the  grace  and 
of  the  gifts  whereby  man  of  unjust  becomes  just,  and  of  an 
enemy  a  fidend."  "For  although  no  one  can  be  just,  but  he  to 
whom  the  merits  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  communicated,  yet  is  this  done  in  the  said  justifica- 
tion of  the  impious,  when  hj  the  merit  of  that  same  most  holy 
passion,  the  charity  of  God  is  poured  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
m  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  justified,  and  is  mherent  tnerein." 
^^Conc.  Treaty'  Sess.  6,  ch.  7.  This  is  effected  by  baptism,  and 
in  all  its  stages  presupposes  the  satis&ction  and  merit  of  Christ 
His  satisfaction  atones  for  all  sins  committed  before  baptism, 
and  for  the  eternal  punishment  of  all  sins  of  the  baptized.  His 
inorits  secure  prevenient  grace,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  are 
the  basis  on  which  the  gracious  obedience  and  the  temporal 
Nuflerings  of  the  believer  merit  forgiveness  of  sins  cmd  continu- 
fUKfO,  restoration,  and  increase  oi  grace,  and  the  rewards  of 
hoavon. 

Having  been  thus  justified  and  made  friends  of  God,  the; 
fi(lvaiu*.o  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  are  renewed  firom  day  t 
i\\\y  through  the  observance  of  the  commandments  of  Grod  an< 
of  ihn  ()h\n*(^h,  which  good  works  truly  merit  and  receive,  as 
JiiHi  rnwiird,  increase  of  grace  and  more  and  more  perfect  justi — 
(litiition  ^Hanctification).    The  Christian  man's /?r«<  justification^, 
<'.n^(i(.(Ml  111  baptism,  was  for  Christ's  sake  without  co-operatio0 
of  liJH  own  nuait,  though  by  co-operation  of  his  own  will  (if 
*  '  *  * »     1 1  Ih  f  'ontinuccl  and  increasing  justification  (sanctification^ 
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is  for  Christ's  sake  through  and  in  proportion  to  his  own  merit, 
which  merit  increases  in  proportion  (a)  to  his  holiness,  (6)  to 
his  obedience  to  moral  and  ecclesiastical  rules. — "  Cone.  Trent," 
Sess.  6,  ch.  10,  and  can.  32. 

In  case  of  those  who  have  by  sin  fallen  from  the  received 
grace  of  "justification,"  the  grace  lost  is,  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  restored  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  provided  as  a 
second  plank,  after  the  shipwreck  of  grace  lost.  This  penance 
includes  (1)  sorrow  for  sin,  (2)  confession  of  those  sins,  (o)  sacer- 
dotal absolution,  (4)  satisfaction  rendered  (a)  in  this  world  by 
fasts,  alms,  prayers,  etc.,  and  (6)  after  death  by  the  fires  of 
purgatory. 

They  distinguish  penance — 1st.  As  a  virtue,  equivalent  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  repentance.  2d.  As  a 
sacrament  Penance,  as  a  virtue,  is  internal,  or  a  change  of 
mind,  including  sorrow  for  sin  and  turning  unto  God.  External 
penance,  or  the  outward  expression  of  the  internal  state,  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  The  matter  of  this 
sacrament  is  constituted  by  the  acts  of  the  penitent  in  the  way 
of  contrition,  of  confession,  and  of  satisfaction.  Contrition  is 
sorrow  and  detestation  of  past  sins,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning 
no  more.  Confession  is  selt-accusation  to  a  priest  having  juris- 
diction and  the  power  of  the  keys.  Satis/dction  is  some  painful 
work  imposed  by  the  priest,  and  performed  by  the  penitent  to 
satisfy  justice  for  sins  committed.  These  effect  (a)  the  expia- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  and  (6)  the  discipline  and  in- 
crease of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  souL  The  form  of  the  sac- 
rament is  the  absolution  pronounced  judicially,  and  not  merely 
declaratively,  by  the  priest.  They  hold  "  that  it  is  only  by  means 
of  this  sacrament  that  sins  committed  after  baptism  can  be  for- 

fiven."— "Cat.  Rom.,"  Part  XL,  Chap.  V.,  Qu.  12  and  13;  "Cone, 
rent,"  Sess.  6,  chs.  14^16;  Sess.  14,  chs.  1-9;  Sess.  6,  can.  30. 

12.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  it  is  not  a  sacrament  ? 

1st  It  was  not  instituted  by  Christ.  The  Scriptures  teach 
nothing  concerning  it  2d.  It  is  an  essential  consequent  of  the 
false  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration.  3d.  It  does  not  either 
signify,  seal,  or  convey  the  benefits  of  Christ  and  the  new 
covenant. — See  below.  Chap.  XLL,  Questions  2-5. 

13.  What  is  their  doctrine  concerning  confession? 

Confession  is  self-accusation  to  a  priest  having  jurisdiction 
and  the  power  of  the  keys.  All  sins  must  be  confessed  without 
reserve,  and  in  all  their  details  and  qualifying  circumstances. 
If  any  mortal  sin  is  not  confessed,  it  is  not  pardoned,  and  if 
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the  omission  is  wilful,  it  is  sacrilege,  and  greater  guilt  is  in- 
curred.—" Cat.  Rom.,"  Pt.  II.,  Chap.  V.,  Qu.  33,  34  and  42. 

14.  What  are  the  Protestant  arguments  against  auricular  con- 
fession? 

1st.  It  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  The  command  is  to 
"confess  one  to  another." 

2d.  It  perverts  the  whole  plan  of  salvation,  by  making 
necessary  the  mediation  of  the  priest  between  the  Christian 
and  Christ,  which  has  been  refuted  above.  Chap.  XXIV.,  Ques- 
tions 8  and  21. 

3d.  We  are  commanded  to  confess  to  God  immediately. 
Matt.  xi.  28 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  1  John  i.  9. 

4th.  The  practical  results  of  this  system  have  always  been 
evil,  and  this  gross  invasion  of  all  the  sacred  rights  of  person- 
ality is  revolting  to  every  refined  soul. 

15.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  absolution  which  the  Romish 
priests  daim  the  poioer  to  grant  ? 

It  absolves  judicially,  not  merely  declaratively,  from  all  the 

Senal  consequences  of  the  sins  confessed  by  the  authority  of 
esus  Christ.  They  appeal  to  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii  18;  John 
XX.  22,  23.  "Cat.  Rom.,"  Part  II.,  Chap.  V.,  Qu.  13  and  17; 
"  Council  of  Trent,"  Sess.  14,  De  Poenitentia,  can.  9. 

16.  What  are  the  arguments  against  the  possession^  upon  the 
part  of  the  Christian  ministry,  of  such  a  pouter  to  absolve  ? 

1st.  The  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  priesthood. — See  above, 
Chap.  XXIV.,  Question  21. 

2d.  But  even  if  it  were,  the  conclusion  which  the  Papists 
draw  from  it  would  not  follow.  Absolution  is  a  sovereign,  not 
a  priestly  act.  This  is  plain,  from  the  definition  of  the  priest- 
hood given  (Heb.  v.  1-6),  from  the  Levitical  practice,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  act  itself 

3d.  The  grant  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  made  to  the  ministry  as  such,  for  m  Matt,  xviii.  1-18, 
Christ  was  addressing  the  body  of  the  disciples,  and  the  prim- 
itive ministers  never  either  claimed  or  exercised  the  power  i 
question. 

4th.  The  power  of  absolute  forgiveness  is  incommunicabl 
in  itself,  and  was  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  the  words  i 

question  Avill  not  bear  that  sense,  and  were  not  so  understood 

The  practice  of  the  apostles  shows  that  their  understanding  of 
the  words  was  that  they  conveyed  merely  the  power  of  declar- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  God  would  pardon  sin,  and  iv 
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accordance  with  that  declaration,  of  admitting  or  excluding 
men  from  sealing  ordinances. 

5th.  This  one  false  principle  makes  Christ  of  none  effect, 
and  perverts  the  whole  gospel. — "  Bib.  Eep.,"  Jan.,  1845. 

17.  What  is  ike  Romish  doctrine  concerning  scUis/action  as  a 
part  of  penance? 

By  satisfaction  is  meant  such  works  as  are  enjoined  by  the 
priest  upon  confession,  which  being  set  over  against  the  sins 
confessed,  for  which  contrition  has  been  professed,  are  supposed 
to  constitute  a  compensation  for  the  breach  of  God's  law,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  the  sins  are  forgiven.*-"  Cat.  Rom.," 
Part  XL,  Chap.  V.,  Qu.  52  and  53.     "Coimcil  of  Trent,"  Sesa 

XIV.,  "  De  Poenitentia,"  Chs.  I-IX. 

18.  What  are  the  objections  to  that  doctrine  ? 

1st.  It  is  not  supported  by  any  Scriptural  authority.  2d.  It 
does  dishonor  to  the  one  perfect  satisfaction  offered  by  our 
High  Priest  once  for  all. — Heb.  x.  10-14.  3d.  The  distinc- 
tion they  make  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  punishments 
of  sin  is  unauthorized.  The  penalty  of  sin  is  the  judicial  wrath 
of  God — while  that  lasts  there  is  no  peace.  When  that  is  pro- 
pitiated there  is  no  more  condemnation  (Rom.  viii.  1).  The 
temporal  sufferings  of  believers  in  Christ  are  chastisementSy  not 
pimishments,  nor  satisfactions.  4th.  The  pretended  "  satisfac- 
tions "  are  either  commanded  or  not.  If  commanded,  they  are 
simple  duties.  Their  performance  can  have  no  merit.  The 
performance  of  one  duty  can  never  "satisfy"  for  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  another.  If  not  commanded,  they  are  a  form 
of  will- worship  which  God  abhors. — CoL  ii.  20-23. 

19.  What  is  the  Papal  doctrine  of  Indtdgences  ? 

The  Papal  doctrine  of  Indulgences — 1st,  Rests  upon  the  same 

Principles  with  their  doctrine  of  Penance.  (1.)  The  distinction 
etween  the  eternal  and  the  temporal  penalties  demanded  for 
the  satisfactions  for  sins.  (2.^  The  superabundant  merit  ac- 
quired by  and  belonging  to  tne  Head  of  the  Church  and  his 
members  (Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints),  which  con- 
stitute a  Treasury  of  Merit,  disposable  at  the  discretion  of  com- 
petent authority  to  the  relief  of  any  repentant  believer  not  in 
mortal  sin.  (3.)  The  dispensing  power  of  the  church,  whereby 
a  church  officer  possessing  competent  jurisdiction  has  authority 
to  dispense  in  behalf  of  God  and  of  tne  church  any  or  all  tem- 
poral satisfactions  due  from  the  penitent,  either  on  earth  or  in 
purgatory,  not  as  yet  discharged  oy  him  personally. 

2d.  These  indulgences  are  to  be  granted  for  "reasonable 
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causes,"  L  e.,  "the  cause  must  be  pious,  that  is,  not  a  work 
which  is  merely  temporal,  or  vain,  or  in  no  respect  appertain- 
ing to  the  divine  glory,  but  any  work  whatsoever  whicn  tends 
to  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  service  of  the  church."  They  "do 
not  depend  for  their  efficacy  on  consideration  of  ttie  work  en- 
joined, but  on  the  infinite  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and 
the  saints."  These  "causes"  are  payments  of  money  for  pious 
purposes,  special  prayers,  visit  to  certain  shrines,  etc.,  etc. 

3d.  Indulgences  are  of  various  kinds.  (1.)  General  for  the 
whole  church,  granted  only  by  the  pope  himself*  to  all  the  faithfid 
throughout  the  world ;  or  particular,  granted  by  due  authority 
to  certain  persons.  ^2.)  They  may  be  pferiary,  granting  remis- 
sion from  oZZ  temporal  punishments  in  this  world  and  in  purga- 
tory ;  or  partial,  remitting  only  some  part  of  the  penalty  due. 
(3.)  They  may  be  temporary,  for  a  specified  nimiber  of  days 
or  months.  (4.)  Perpetual,  without  any  limitation  of  time.  (5.) 
Local,  attached  to  certain  churches  or  other  places.  ^6.)  Beai, 
attached  to  certain  movable  things  as  rosaries,  meoals,  eta 
(7.)  Personal,  granted  to  particular  persons,  or  communitiea — 
See  M*Clintock  and  Strong's  "Encyclopaedia,"  and  below,  the 
"  Counc.  of  Trent,"  etc. 

AUTHORITATITE     STATEMENTS. 

** Counc,  Trent,"  Seas.  14,  ch.  1. — **But  the  Lord  then  prinoipallT  in- 
stituted the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  when  being  raised  from  the  deao,  he 
breathed  upon  his  disciples  saying,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained.  *  By  which  action  so  signal,  and  words  so  clear,  the 
consent  of  all  the  Fathers  has  ever  understood,  that  the  power  of/or- 
giving  and  retaining  siyis  was  communicated  to  the  apostles  and  tiieir 
lawful  successors,  for  the  reconciling  of  the  faithful  who  have  fallen 
after  baptism." 

lb.,  ch.  3. — **The  holy  synod  doth  furthermore  teach,  (1)  that  tiie 
FOBM  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  wherein  its  force  principally  con- 
sists, is  placed  in  those  words  of  the  minister,  'I  absolve  theb,  bto.' 
.  .  .  .  But  (2)  the  acts  of  the  penitent  himself,  to  wit,  amtrUiony 
confessicni,  and  satisfaction,  are  as  it  were  the  matteb  of  this  sacrament, 
which  acts,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  by  God*s  institution,  required  in  the 
penitent  for  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament,  and  for  the  full  and  perfect 
remission  of  sins,  are  for  this  reason  called  the  parts  of  penance.  Bat 
(3)  the  thing  signified  indeed,  and  the  efifect  of  this  sacrament,  as  far  as  re- 
gards its  force  and  efficacy,  is  reconciliation  with  God." 

Ih.,  ch.  4. — ^^  Contrition,  which  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the  afore- 
said acts  of  the  penitent,  is  a  sorrow  of  mind,  and  a  detestation  for  sin 
committed,  with  the  purpose  of  not  sinning  for  the  future. " 

Ih.,  ch.  5. — ''All  mortal  sins  of  which,  after  a  diligent  examinatio; 
of  themselves,  they  are  conscious,  must  needs  be  by  penitents  enumc 
rated  in  confession,  even  though  those  sins  be  most  nidden,  and  com— 
mitted  only  against  the  two  last  precepts  of  the  decalogue.  .  .  VeniaL 
sins,  whereby  we  are  not  excluded  from  the  grace  of  Oid,  and  into  whicl» 
we  fall  more  frequentiy,  although  they  be  rightly  and  profitably  and  with- 
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out  presumption  declared  in  confession,  yet  they  may  be  omitted  without 

guilt,  and  be  expiated  by  many  other  remedies Other  sins 

(mortal)  which  do  not  occur  to  him  (the  penitent)  after  diligent  thought, 
are  understood  to  be  included  as  a  whole  in  that  same  confession ;  for 
which  sins  we  confidently  say  with  the  prophet.  *  From  my  secret  sins 
cleanse  me,  O  Lord.*" 

/6.,  ch.  6. — **It  also  teaches,  that  even  priests,  who  are  in  mortal  sin, 
exercise  through  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  God  has  bestowed 
in  ordination,  the  office  of  forgiving  sins.  .  .  .  But  although  the 
absolution  of  the  priest  is  the  dispensation  of  another's  bounty,  yet  it 
is  not  a  bare  ministry  only,  or  declarative  act,  but  of  the  nature  of  a 
judicial  act,  whereby  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  as  by  a  judge. 
.  .  Neither  would  faith  without  penance  bestow  any  remission  of  sins; 
nor  would«he  be  otherwise  than  most  careless  of  his  own  salvation,  who 
knowing  that  a  priest  but  absolved  him  in  jest,  should  not  carefully  seek 
for  another  who  would  act  in  earnest." 

/6.,  ch.  8. — "Finally,  as  regards  Satisfaction^  which  as  it  is,  of  all  the 
parts  of  Penance,  that  which  has  been  at  all  times  recommended  to 
the  Christian  people  by  our  Fathers.  Ch.  9. — ^We  are  able  through  Jesus 
Christ  to  make  satisfaction  to  God  the  Father,  not  only  by  pains  volun- 
tarily undertaken  by  ourselves  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  or  by  those 
imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
delinquency, — ^but  also,  which  is  a  very  great  proof  of  love,  by  the  tem- 
poral scourges  inflicted  of  God  and  borne  patientiy  by  us.  ** 

'^Counc.  TreTity'*  Sess.  6,  Can.  29. — "If  any  one  saith,  that  he,  who 
has  fallen  after  baptism,  is  not  able  by  the  grace  of  God  to  rise  again ; 
or  that  he  is  able  indeed  to  recover  the  justice  which  he  has  lost,  but  by 

faith  alone  without  the  sacrament  of  penance Let  him 

be  accursed.  Can.  30. — If  any  one  saith  that  after  the  grace  of  Justifi- 
cation (sanctification)  has  been  received,  to  every  penitent  sinner  the 
^^oilt  is  remitted,  and  the  debt  of  eternal  punishment  is  blotted  out  in 
such  wise,  that  there  remains  not  any  debt  of  temporal  punishment  to 
be  discharged  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next  in  Purgatory,  before 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  opened  (to  him) ;  Let  him  be 
accursed." 

InditijOENOES. — **  Cone,  Trent,**  Sess.  25,  **i>e  IndtUgentiis,** 

Pope  Leo  X,  *'BuU  De  IndtUgentiis**  (1518).—"  That  no  one  in  future 
may  sdlege  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Church  respecting 
indulgences  and  their  efficacy  .  .  .  the  Boman  pontiif,  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  can,  for  reasonable  causes,  by  the  powers  of  the  keys,  grant  to 
the  faithful,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory,  indulgences,  out  of  the 
gnperabundance  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints  (expressly 
caUed  a  treasure) ;  and  that  those  who  have  truly  obtained  those  indul- 
gences are  released  from  so  much  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  for 
their  actual  sins  to  the  divine  justice  as  is  equivalent  to  the  indulgence 
granted  and  obtained." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

1.  What  is  the  sense  in  which  the  toord  Bixatoi^  just^  is  naed  in 
the  Netv  Testament  ? 

Its  fiindamental  idea  is  that  of  perfect  conformity  to  aU  the 
requirements  of  the  moral  law. 

1st.  Spoken  of  things  or  actions. — Matt  xx.  4;  Col.  iv.  1. 

2d.  Spoken  of  persons  (1.)  as  personally  holy,  conformed  to 
the  law  in  character. — ^Matt  v.  45;  ix.  13.  (2.)  In  respect  to 
their  possessing  eminently  some  one  quality  demanded  by  the 
law. — Matt.  i.  19;  Luke  xxiii.  50.  (3.)  As  forensically  just,  i  e., 
as  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  the  condition 
of  the  covenant  of  life. — Rom.  i.  17.  (4.)  Spoken  of  God  in 
respect  to  his  possession  of  the  attribute  of  distributive  justice 
in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  covenants. 
Kom.  iii.  26 ;  1  John  i.  9.  (5.)  Spoken  of  Christ  in  respect  to 
his  character  as  the  only  perfect  man,  and  to  his  representative 
position  in  satisfying  all  the  demands  of  the  law  m  behalf  of 
nis  people. — Acts  iii.  14;  vii.  52;  xxii.  14. 

2.  What  is  the  usage  of  the  verb  Sixaiooo^  tojvstify^  in  the  New 
Testament? 

It  means  to  declare  a  person  to  be  just. 

1st.  Personally  conformed  to  the  law  as  to  moral  character.. 
Luke  vii.  29 ;  Rom.  iii.  4. 

2d.  Forensically,  that  is,  that  the  demands  of  the  law  as  acs^  a 
condition  of  life  are  fully  satisfied  with  regard  to  him. — j 
xiii.  39;  Rom.  v.  1,  9;  viii.  30-33;  1  Cor.  vi.  11;  Gal.  ii  16 
iii.  11. 


3.  Hoio  can  it  he  proved  that  the  toord  StKawoo  is  used  in 
forensic  sense  tvhen  tJie  Scriptures  use  it  vnth  refei'ence  to  (kma 
jtistification  of  sinners  under  the  gospel  ? 

Ist.  In  many  instances  it  can  bear  no  other  sense.     The 
ungodly  are  said  to  be  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
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by  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  faith,  freely,  and  of  erace,  through 
the  agency  of  an  advocate,  by  means  of  a  satisfaction  and  of 
imputed  righteousness. — Rom.  iii.  20-28;  iv.  5-7;  v.  1;  Gal. 
ii.  16;  iii  11;  v.  4;  1  John  ii.  2. 

2d.  It  is  used  as  the  contrary  of  condemnation. — Rom. 
viiL  33,  34. 

3d.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  many  equivalent  and 
interchangeable  expressions. — John  iii  18;  v.  24;  Kom.  iv.  6,  7; 
2  Cor.  V.  19. 

4th.  If  it  does  not  bear  this  meaning,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  justification  and  sanctification. — Turretin,  L.  XVI., 
Quaestio  1. 

4.  WhcU  18  the  usage  of  the  term  dtxatodvvrf,  righteousness,  and 
of  the  phrase  "  righteousness  of  God,"  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

The  term  "just"  is  concrete,  desi^ating  the  person  who  is 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  law,  or  m  respect  to  whom  all  the 
demands  of  the  law  are  completely  satisfied.  The  term  "right- 
eousness," on  the  other  hand,  is  abstract,  designating  that  quality 
or  that  obedience  or  sufiering  which  satisfies  the  demands  of 
the  law,  and  which  constitutes  the  ground  upon  which  justifi- 
cation proceeds. 

Consequently,  it  sometimes  signifies,  1st,  holiness  of  charac- 
ter, Matt.  V.  6 ;  Kom.  vi.  13 ;  2d,  that  perfect  conformity  to  the 
law  in  person  and  life  which  was  the  original  groimd  oi  justifi- 
cation imder  the  covenant  of  works,  Rom.  x.  3,  5 ;  Phil.  iii.  9 ; 
Titus  iii.  5 ;  3d,  the  vicarious  obedience  and  suflerings  of  Christ 
our  substitute,  which  he  wrought  in  our  behalf,  and  which, 
when  imputed  to  us,  becomes  our  righteousness,  or  the  around 
of  our  justification,  Rom.  iv.  6;  x.  4;  1  Cor.  i  30;  which  is  re- 
ceived and  appropriated  by  us  through  faith,  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  iv. 
11:  X.  5-10;  Gal.  li  21;  Heb.  xi.  7. 

The  phrase,  "righteousness  of  God,"  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  33; 
Rom.  i  17;  iii.  5,  21,  22,  25,  26;  x.  3;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  Phil,  iii  9; 
James  i  20;  2  Pet.  i.  1.  It  evidently  means  that  perfect  right- 
eousness or  satisfaction  to  the  whole  law,  precept,  and  jjenalty 
alike,  which  God  provides,  and  which  God  will  accept,  in  con- 
trast to  our  own  imperfect  services  or  self-inflicted  penances, 
which  God  will  reject,  if  offered  as  a  ground  of  justification. 

5.  What  is  the  tisage  of  the  term  Sixaiaodii,  justification,  in  the 
New  Testamerd? 

It  occurs  only  in  Rom.  iv.  25;  v.  16,  18.  It  signifies  that 
relation  to  the  law  into  which  we  are  brought  in  consequence 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  being  made  legally  ours.     We 
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are  absolved  from  all  liability  to  the  penalty,  and  the  rewards 
promised  to  obedience  are  declared  to  belong  to  ua 

6.  Define  justif  cation  in  its  gospel  sense. 

God,  as  sovereign,  elected  his  chosen  people,  and  gave  them 
to  his  Son  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  as  sovereign  he  exe- 
cutes that  covenant  when  he  makes  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
theirs  by  imputation.  Justification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
judicial  act  of  God  proceeding  upon  that  sovereign  imputa- 
tion, declaring  the  law  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  respect  to  ua 
This  involves,  1st,  pardon;  2d,  restoration  to  divine  favor,  as 
those  with  regard  to  whom  all  the  promises  conditioned  upon 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  law  accrue.  It  is  most 
strictly  legal,  although  he  sovereignly  admits  and  credits  to  us 
a  vicarious  righteousness,  since  this  vicarious  righteousness  is 
precisely  in  all  respects  what  the  law  demands,  and  that  by 
which  the  law  is  fulfilled. — See  below,  Question  28. 

7.  What  does  the  law  require  in  order  to  the  justifixxxtion  (fa 
sinner? 

The  law  consists  essentially  of  a  rule  of  duty,  and  of  a 
penalty  attached  to  take  effect  in  case  of  disobedience.  In 
the  case  of  the  sinner,  therefore,  who  has  already  incurred 
guilt,  the  law  demands  that,  besides  the  rendering  of  per- 
fect obedience,  the  penalty  also  should  be  suffered. — Rom.  x.  5; 
Gal.  iii.  10-13. 


8.  Prove  that  worlcs  can  not  he  the  ground  of  a  ainner^s 
tification, 

Paul  repeatedly  asserts  this  (Gal.  ii.  16),  and  declares  tha*v 
we  are  not  justified  by  our  own  righteousness,  which  comes  b^ 
obedience  to  the  law. — Phil.  iii.  9.     He  also  proves  the  sam. 
by  several  arguments — 

1st.  The  law  demands  perfect  obedience.     All  works  n^  -^ot 
perfect,  therefore,  lead  to  condemnation,  and  no  act  of  ol 
ence  at  one  time  can  atone  for  disobedience  at  another.- 
iii.  10,  21;  v.  3. 

2d.  If  we  are  justified  by  works,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
Gal.  ii.  21 ;  v.  4. 

3d.  If  it  were  of  works  it  would  not  be  of  grace. — 1 
xi.  6;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 

4th.  It  would  afford  cause  for  boasting. — Rom.  iii  27;  i"^^  ^ 

5th.  He  also  quotes  the  Old  Testament  to  prove  that  all  xneji 
are  sinners,  Rom.  iii.  9,  10 ;  that  consequently  they  can  not  be 
justified  by  works. — Ps.  cxliii.  2;  Rom.  iii.  20.     He  quotes 
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Hab.  ii.  4,  to  prove  that  "the  just  bv  faith  shall  live";  and  he 
cites  the  example  of  Abraham. — Gal.  iii  6. 

9.  Wlwii  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  vxyrks  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  are  not  suffUAerd  for  ^udificaimti  ? 

The  Pelagians  admit  that  works  of  obedience  to  the  cere- 
monial law  are  of  this  nature,  but  aflSrm  that  works  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law  are  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  justi- 
fication. The  Romanists  admit  that  works  wrought  in  the 
natural  strength,  previous  to  regeneration,  are  destitute  of 
merit,  and  imavailable  for  justification,  but  they  maintain  that 
original  sin  and  previous  actual  transgressions  having  been 
forgiven  in  baptism  for  Christ's  sake,  good  works  afterwards 

gsrformed  through  grace  have,  in  consequence  of  the  merits  of 
hrist,  the  virtue,  1st,  of  meriting  heaven ;  2d,  of  making  satis- 
faction for  sins.  We  are  justified,  then,  by  evangelical  obedi- 
ence.— "  Cat.  Eom.,"  Part  II.,  Chapter  v. ;  ''  Council  of  Trent," 
Sess.  VI.,  Can.  xxiv.,  and  xxxii.  Protestants  deny  the  justi- 
fying eflSciency  ol  all  classes  of  works  equally. 

10.  How  may  it  he  shown  that  no  class  of  works,  whether  cere- 
monial, moral,  or  spiritual,  can  Justify  ? 

1st.  When  the  Scriptures  deny  that  justification  can  be  by 
works,  the  term  "  works  "  is  always  used  generally  as  obedience 
to  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God,  however  made  known. 
Works  of  obedience  rendered  to  one  law,  as  a  groimd  of  justi- 
fication, are  never  contrasted  with  works  wrought  in  obedience 
to  another  law,  but  with  grace. — Eom.  xL  6;  iv.  4.  God 
demands  perfect  obedience  to  his  whole  will  as  revealed  to  any 
individual  man.  But  since  every  man  is  a  sinner,  justification 
by  the  law  is  equally  impossible  for  all. — Rom.  ii.  14,  15; 
iii  9,  10. 

2A  The  believer  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
Bom.  iii.  28,  and  God  justifies  the  ungodly  in  Christ. — Rom.  iv.  5. 

3d.  Justification  is  asserted  to  rest  altogether  upon  a  diflfer- 
ent  foundation.  It  is  "in  the  name  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  vi  11 ; 
"by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9;  "fi-eely,"  "by  his  grace,"  "by  faith." 
Eom.  iii  24,  28. 

4th.  Paul  proves  that  instead  of  our  being  justified  by  good 
works,  such  works  are  rendered  possible  to  us  only  in  that  new 
relation  to  God  into  which  we  are  introduced  by  justification. 
Eph.  ii.  8-10;  Rom.  6th  and  7th  chapters. 

11.  How  can  James  ii.  14^26,  he  reconciled  vnth  this  doctrine  ? 

James  is  not  speaking  of  the  meritorious  ground  of  justifi- 
cation, but  of  the  relation  which  good  works  sustain  to  a  gen- 
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for  himself  but  rendered  it  freely  that  its  merits  might  be  im- 
puted to  his  people,  because  the  claims  of  law  terminate  not 
upon  nature,  out  upon  persons;  and  he  was  always  a  divine 
person.  As  he  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  so  he  obeyed, 
the  Lawgiver  in  the  place  of  the  law-subject. 

15.  In  what  sense  is  Christ's  rigJUeousness  imputed  to  believers? 

Imputation  is  an  act  of  God  as  sovereign  judge,  at  once  ju- 
dicial and  sovereign,  whereby  (1)  he  makes  the  guilt  and  legal 
responsibilities  of  our  sins  really  Christ's,  and  punishes  him  for 
them.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgression,  the  punishment 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him." — Is.  liii.  5  and  11.  "Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
for  us." — Gal.  iii.  13.  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."— 2  Cor.  v.  21;  John  i.  29.  (2.)  He  makes  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  ours  (that  is,  the  legal  right  to  reward, 
by  the  gracious  covenant  conditioned  on  righteousness),  and 
then  treats  us  as  persons  legally  invested  with  those  rights. 
"  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord  imputeth  righteousness  without  works." — Rom. 
iv.  6.  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  beUeveth." — Rom.  x.  4;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  2  Cor.  v.  21; 
Phil.  iii.  9. 

**  Imputation  "  is  the  charging  or  crediting  to  one's  account 
as  the  ground  of  judicial  treatment. 

"  Guilt "  is  the  just  obligation  to  punishment  The  reatus 
pcence,  or  "  guilt  of  punishment,"  is  imputed  to  Christ  in  our 
stead.     The  reatus  culpce,  or  ffuilt  of  fault,  remains  ours. 

"  Righteousness  imputed  is  the  vicarious  fulfillment  of  all 
the  covenant  demands  on  which  eternal  life  is  conditioned. 

"  Merit "  is  that  which  deserves  on  the  ground  of  covenant 
promise  a  reward.  The  merit  of  reward  is  imputed  to  us  from 
Christ,  the  merit  of  praiseworthiness  remains  nis  forever. 

As  Christ  is  not  made  a  sinner  by  the  imputation  to  him  of 
our  sins,  so  we  are  not  made  holy  by  the  imputation  to  us  of 
his  righteousness.  The  transfer  is  only  of  guilt  from  us  to  him, 
and  of  merit  from  him  to  us.  He  justly  suffered  the  pimisli- 
ment  due  to  our  sins,  and  we  justly  receive  the  rewards  due  to 
his  righteousness. — 1  John  i.  9.  For  explanation  of  "  Imputa- 
tion," see  above.  Chap.  XXL,  Ques.  12,  and  Chap.  XXV.,  Ques.  9. 

16.  Upon  what  ground  does  this  imputation  proceed? 

Upon  the  union  federal,  spiritual,  and  vital,  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  his  people.  Which  union,  in  turn,  rests 
upon  the  eternal  decree  of  election  common  to  all  the  persons 
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of  the  Godhead,  and  upon  the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  formed 
between  the  Father  as  God  absolute  and  the  Son  as  Mediator. 
Thus  the  ultimate  groimd  of  imputation  is  the  eternal  nature 
and  imperial  will  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  law  and  all  right 

17.  How  may  the  fact  of  this  imputation  be  proved  from 
Scripture? 

See  Eom.  v.  12-21.  Compare  Rom.  iv.  6;  iii.  21,  with 
Rom.  V.  19. 

The  doctrine  of  imputation  is  essentially  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  substitution.  If  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  in  our 
place  it  can  only  be  because  our  sins  were  imputed  to  him, 
which  is  directly  asserted  in  Scripture,  Isa.  liii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  24;  and,  if  so,  the  merit  of  that  obedience  and  suffer- 
ing must  accrue  to  us,  Matt.  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  ii  6;  1  Pet  iiL  18. 
See  above.  Chapter  XXL,  Question  12. 

This  doctrine  is  also  taught  by  those  passages  which  affirm 
that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  Rom.  iii  31;  x.  4;  and  by  those 
which  assert  that  we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
1  Cor.  VL  11;  Rom.  viii.  1,  etc. 

This  doctrine,  moreover,  stands  or  falls  with  the  whole  view 
we  have  presented  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  of  the  lustice  of 
God,  of  the  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  atonement;  to  which  subjects,  under  their  respective 
heads,  the  reader  is  referred. 


18.    What  are  the  tioo  effects  ascribed  to  the  vmputabwn 
Christ's  righteousness  ? 

Christ*s  righteousness  satisfies,  1st,  the  penalty  of  the  law 

2d,  then  the  positive  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  works,  i  e..    , 

obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.     The  imputation  of  tha;.^^At 
righteousness  to  flie  believer,  therefore,  secures,  1st,  the  remi^  .Sl%- 
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sion  of  the  penalty,  pardon  of  sins;  2d,  the  recognition  d^XL^mz^mA 
treatment  of  the  believer  as  one  with  respect  to  whom  tli^g^he 
covenant  is  fulfilled,  and  to  whom  all  its  promises  and  advaK-i^i^n- 
tages  legally  accrue. — See  below.  Question  28. 

19.  Are  the  sins  of  believers^  committed  suhsequenUy  to  thG^^^seir 
justification,  induded  in  the  pardon  which  is  consequent  to  the  i':^^.^mm' 
putation  of  Christ's  righteousness;  and,  if  so,  in  what  tvay  ? 

The  elect,  although  embraced  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and       _  in 
his  covenant  with  his  Son  from  eternity,  are  not  effectiv^^»e/r 
imited  to  Christ  until  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  when,        ju 
consequence  of  their  imion  with  him,  and  tne  imputation  of  ^fc;i 
righteousness  to  them,  their  relation  to  the  law  is  permanei^//r 
changed.     Although  the  immutable  law  always  continues  the^ 
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perfect  standard  of  experience  and  of  action,  it  is  no  longer  to 
them  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  life,  because  that  covenant 
has  been  fully  discharged  for  them  by  their  sj)onsor.  God  no 
longer  imputes  sin  to  them  to  the  end  of  judicial  punishment. 
Every  suffering  which  they  henceforth  endure  is  oi  the  nature 
of  chastisement,  designed  for  their  correction  and  improve- 
ment, and  forms,  in  its  relation  to  them,  no  part  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law. 

20.  What  art  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  doss  of  sins  whidi 
are  forgiven  when  the  sinner  is  justified? 

Romanists  teach  that  original  sin  and  all  actual  transgres- 
sions prior  to  baptism  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,*  through 
the  reception  of  that  sacrament,  and  that  after  baptism,  sins, 
as  they  are  committed,  are  through  the  merits  of  Christ  for- 
given in  the  observance  of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  See 
above.  Chapter  XXXIL,  Question  11. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  revived  an  ancient  doctrine  that  in  baptism 
all  past  sins,  ori^nal  and  actual,  are  forgiven ;  but  his  system 
maKes  no  provision  for  sins  subsequently  committed. 

Many  Protestants  have  held  that  only  past  and  present  sins 
are  forgiven  in  the  first  act  of  justification,  and  that  sins  after 
regeneration,  as  they  occur,  are  forgiven  upon  renewed  acts  of 
faith. 

The  true  view,  however,  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
imputation  to  him  of  Christ's  righteousness,  the  believer  is 
emancipated  from  his  former /ederoZ  relation  to  the  law,  and 
consequently  henceforth  no  sin  is  charged  to  him  to  the  end  of 
judicial  condemnation.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  justifi- 
cation, as  stated  above,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  recorded 
experience  of  Paul,  who,  while  complaining  of  the  law  of  sin, 
still  warring  in  his  members,  vet  never  doubted  of  his  filial 
relation  to  God,  nor  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 

21.  What  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  rekUion  hettoeen 
faith  andjtisti/ication? 

Socinians  hold  that  faith,  including  obedience,  is  the  proper 
meritorious  ground  of  justification. — "Cat.  Rac.,"  Quest.  418-421, 
and  453. 

Arminians  teach  that  although  faith  has  no  merit  in  itself 
since  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  yet,  as  a  living  principle,  including 
*  evangelical  obedience,  it  is  graciously,  for  Christ's  merits'  sake, 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  t.  e.,  accepted  as  righteousness, 
upon  the  ground  of  which  we  are  declared  just. — Limborch, 
"  Theol.  Christ.,"  6,  4,  22,  and  6,  4,  46. 

The  orthodox  view  is  that  the  active  and  passive  obedience 
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of  Christ  satisfying  both  the  precept  and  penalty  of  the  law  as 
a  covenant  of  life,  and  thus  constituting  a  perfect  righteousness, 
is,  upon  being  appropriated  by  the  behever  in  the  act  of  faith, 
actually  made  his,  in  a  legal  sense,  by  imputation.  Faith,  there- 
fore, is  the  mere  instrument  whereby  we  partake  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  groimd  of  our  justification. 

22.  Prove  frma  Scripture  that  faith  is  only  the  instrumental 
cause  of  justification, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  faith  itself  (1.)  It  is  not  of  our- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God.— Eph.  ii.  8;  Phil.  L  29.  (2.)  It  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  not  the  meritorious 
ground  of  spiritual  blessings. — Gal.  v.  22.  (3.)  It  is  an  act  of 
the  soul,  and  therefore  a  work,  but  though,  by  means  of  faith, 
justification  is  not  by  works. — Rom.  iv.  2-5;  xi.  6.  (4.)  Justi- 
tying  faith  terminates  on  or  in  Christ,  in  his  blood  and  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  promises  of  God;  in  its  very  essence,  therefore,  it 
involves  trust,  and,  denying  its  own  justifying  value,  afSrms 
the  sole  merit  of  that  on  which  it  trusts. — Kom.  iii.  25,  26;  iv. 
20,  22;  Gal.  iii.  26;  Eph.  i  12,  13;  1  John  v.  10.  (5.)  The  law 
necessarily  demands  a  perfect  righteousness,  but  faith,  even 
when  combined  with  the  evangehcal  obedience  which  springs 
from  it,  is  not  a  perfect  righteousness. 

2d.  The  Scriptures,  when  referring  to  the  relation  of  justifi- 
cation to  faith,  use  the  terms  ix  TCidreoo^,  by  faith,  and  Sid  nidreoos, 
by  or  through  faith,  but  never  6td  Tcidrtv,  on  account  of  faith, 
(ial.  ii.  16. 

3d.  Faith  is  distinguished  from  the  righteousness  which  it 
apprehends. — Eom  i.  17;  Phil.  iii.  8-11.     Turretin,  L.  16,  Q.  7. 

23.  What  is  ilie  specific  object  of  justify  ifig  faith? 

The  Socinians,  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  make  the  act 
of  justifying  faith  to  terminate  "in  God  through  Christ." — "Eac. 
Cat.,"  Sec.  5.,  Ch.  9. 

The  Romanists,  confoimding  justification  and  sanctification, 
make  the  whole  revelation  of  God  the  object  of  the  faith  that  - 
justifies. — "Cat.  Rom."  Part  1,  Chap.  1. 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  renewed  heart:::- 
believes  equally  every  ascertained  word  of  God,  the  specific  actz: 
of  fiiith,  wnereby  we  are  justified,  terminates  upon  the  persoi 
and  work  of  Christ  as  Meiiiator. 

This  is  proved,  Ist,  from  express  declarations  of  Scripture- 
Rom,  iii.  22,  25;  Gal.  ii.  16;  Phil.  iii.  9.     2d.  By  the  declara- 
tion that  we  are  saved  by  believing  in  him. — Acts  x.  43, 
xvi.  31;  John  iii.  16,  36.     3d.  By  those  figurative  expressions 
which  illustrate  the  act  of  saving  faith  as  "looking  to  Christ," 
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)tc.— Is.  xlv.  22 ;  John  i.  12 ;  vi.  35,  37 ;  Matt.  xi.  28.  4th.  Unbe- 
ief  is  the  refusing  the  righteousness  which  God  provides,  i  e., 
iJhrist. — Kom.  x.  o,  4. 

24  Whxi  18  the  nature  of  that  peace  which  flows  from  justyir 
ntion? 

l8t.  P^ce  with  God,  his  justice  being  completely  eatisfied 
Jirough  the  righteousness  of  Christ. — Rom.  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19 ; 
I!oL  i.  21 ;  Eph.  ii.  14.  In  witness  whereof  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
jiven  to  us. — Rom.  viii.  15,  16;  Heb.  x.  15,  17.  His  love  shed 
ibroad  in  our  hearts,  Rom.  v.  5,  and  our  habitual  fellowship 
Niih  him  established,  1  John  i.  3.  2d.  Inward  peace  of  con- 
wience,  including  consciousness  of  our  reconciliation  with  God 
through  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  as  above,  and  the  appease- 
nent  of  our  self-condemning  conscience  through  the  apprehen- 
don  of  the  righteousness  by  which  we  are  justified. — ^Heo.  ix.  14; 
c  2,  22. 

25.  What  other  benefits  flow  from  justification  ? 

Being  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  our 
vhole  relation  to  God  and  the  law  is  changed;  the  gift  of  the 
■loly  Ghost,  adoption,  sanctification,  perseverance,  the  working 
)f  all  things  together  for  good  in  this  life,  deliverance  in  death, 
he  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  final  glorification,  all 
esult. 

Objections  Answered. 

26.  State  and  Refute  the  principal  objections  made  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification, 

1st.  That  it  is  legal,  and  therefore  excludes  grace. 

We  ANSWER — that  it  is  transcendently  gracious.  1.  The 
idmission  of  a  substitute  for  guilty  sinners  was  an  act  of  grace. 
J.  The  vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings  of  the  God-man  were 
)f  infinite  grace.  3.  The  imputation  oi  his  righteousness  to  an 
ndividual  elected  out  of  the  mass  of  fallen  hiunanity  is  an  act 
)f  pure  grace.  Hence,  4,  the  entire  subsequent  regarding  and 
areating  the  believer  as  righteous,  is  a  work  of  ffrace. 

2d.  That  it  is  impious  oecause  it  declares  the  sinner  to  be 
righteous  with  the  very  righteousness  of  Christ. 

We  ANSWER.  It  is  not  impious  because — 1.  This  righteous- 
less  was  freely  wrought  out  with  the  intention  it  should  be 
>ur8,  and  it  is  freely  given  to  us.  2.  It  is  not  Christ's  per- 
jonal  subjective  righteousness  which  is  incommunicable,  out 
lis  vicarious  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  of  life  luider  which  we 
«rere  created  which  is  imputed  to  us.     3.  The  merit  of  praise- 
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free.  2d.  That  there  is  an  evident  diflFerence  between  a  federal 
relation  to  the  law  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  and  a  natural 
relation  to  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  Christ  discharged  the  former 
as  our  federal  representative.  The  latter  necessarily  attaches 
to  the  believer  as  to  all  moral  agents  forever. 

Justification  is  more  than  pardon — 1st.  Because  the  very 
word  "to  justify"  proves  it  To  "pardon"  is,  in  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  prerogative,  to  waive  the  execution  of  the  penal  sanc- 
tions of  the  law.  "  To  justify  "  is  to  declare  that  the  demands 
of  the  law  are  satisfied,  not  waived.  Pardon  is  a  sovereign  act 
— justification  is  a  judicial  act.  2d.  As  we  proved  under  Chap. 
XXV.,  Christ  did  in  strict  rigor  of  justice  satisfy  vicariously  for  us 
the  demands  of- the  law,  both  the  obedience  demanded  and  the 
penalty  denounced.  His  satisfaction  is  the  ground  of  our  justi- 
cation.  But  pardon  is  remission  of  penalty  in  absence  of  satis- 
faction. 3d.  if  justification  were  mere  pardon  it  would  simply 
release  us  from  penal  siiffering,  but  would  provide  no  further 
good  for  us.  But  "justification  through  faith  in  Christ,"  se- 
cures not  pardon  only,  but  also  peace,  ffrace,  reconciliation, 
adoption  of  sons,  coheirship,  etc.,  etc. — See  above,  Ques.  13. 
Rom.  V.  1-10;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Rev.  i.  5,  6. 

In  the  case  of  justified  believers  "justification"  includes  "par- 
don." Our  justification  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  a  "satisfac- 
tion," and,  therefore,  is  not  mere  pardon.  But  it  is  a  "  vicari- 
ous "  satisfaction  graciously  set  to  the  credit  of  the  unworthy, 
and,  therefore,  it  eff'ects  pardon  to  us  sinners  who  believe  m 
Christ. 

29.  Did  not  Calvin  often  use  language  to  the  effect  that  justificor 
tion  and  pardon  are  the  same? 

He  did.  But  his  language  is  to  be  interpreted — 1st.  By  the 
fact  that  he  was  arguing  with  Romanists  who  taught  that  "jus- 
tification consists  in  remission  of  sins  and  infusion  of  grace." 
He  argued  in  opposition  that  justification  consists  in  the  former 
but  does  not  include  the  latter.  2d.  By  the  conclusive  fact 
that  his  full  definitions  of  justification  comprehend  the  fiill 
truth  more  accurately  defined  in  the  Symbols  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches. 

CkdvirCs  ** Institutes,"  Bk.  3,  ch.  11,  J  2. — "A  man  is  said  to  be  justi- 
fied in  the  sight  of  Qod,  when  in  the  judgment  of  God  he  is  decreed 
righteous,  and  is  accepted  on  account  of  his  righteousness.  ...  In 
the  same  manner  a  man  wOl  be  said  to  he  justified  by  works j  if  in  his  life, 
or  by  the  perfection  of  his  works,  he  can  answer  and  satisfy  the  divine 
justice.  On  the  contrary  a  man  will  be  justified  by  faith,  when  excluded 
from  the  righteousness  of  works,  he  by  faith  lays  nold  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Chnst,  and  clothed  in  it  appears  in  the  sight  of  Qx>d  not  as  sinner, 
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but  OS  righteous.  Thus  we  simply  interpret  justification,  as  the  accept- 
ance with  which  God  receives  us  into  his  favor  as  if  we  were  righteous, 
and  we  say  that  this  justification  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ." 

Calvin^ 8  *^Com."  1  Cor.  i.  30. — "  'Christ  is  made  unto  us  righteous- 
ness,' by  which,  he  (the  apostle)  understood  that  we  are  accepted  by  God 
in  his  name  (Christ's),  because  ie  e^iated  our  sins,  and  his  obedience  is 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  For  since  the  righteousness  of  faith 
consists  in  remission  of  sins,  and  in  gratuitous  acceptance,  we  obtain 
both  through  Christ." 

30.  In  what  respect  does  the  governmental  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment  modify  the  doctrine  of  jvMification  ? 

See  above,  Chap.  XXV.,  Question  27. 

let.  It  follows,  firom  that  theory,  that  justification  is  a  sov- 
ereign, not  a  judicial  act  of  God.  Christ  has  not  satisfied  the 
law,  but  merely  made  it  consistent  with  the  government  of 
God  to  set  aside  the  law  in  the  case  of  believing  men.  It  is 
mere  pardon,  an  act  of  executive  clemency. 

2d.  As  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  substitute,  it  follows  that  his 
righteousness  is  not  imputed;  it  is  the  occasion,  not  the  ground 
oijustification. 

3d.  As  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  substitute,  there  is  no  strictly 
federal  union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  and  faith  can  not 
be  the  instrument  of  salvation  by  beinff  the  means  of  uniting 
us  to  Christ,  but  only  the  arbitrary  condition  of  justification,  or 
the  means  of  recommending  us  to  God. 

4th.  As  justification  is  mere  pardon,  it  only  sets  aside  con- 
demnation, and  renders,  so  far  forth,  future  salvation  possible. 
It  does  nothing  to  secure  the  future  standing  and  relations  of 
the  believer,  under  the  covenant  of  salvation,  to  God. 

Dr.  Emmons  (1745-1840),  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of 
the  New  England  School,  says  ("Sermons,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  3-67) — 
(1.)  "Justification,  in  a  gospel  sense,  signifies  no  more  nor  less 
than  pardon  or  remission  of  sin."     (2.)  "Forgiveness  is  the 
only  Kivor  which  God  bestows  upon  men  on  Christ's  account" 
(3.)  "The  full  and  final  justification  of  believers,  or  their  title 
to  their  eternal  inheritance,  is  conditional.    They  must  perfonn 
certain  things,  which  he  has  specified  as  terms  or  conditions  o 
their  taking  possession  of  their  several  legacies."     (4.)  "  Gro 
does  promise  eternal  life  to  all  who  obey  his  commands  o 
exercise  those  holy  and  benevolent  affections  which  his  com — 
mands  require." 

31.  Hoio  does  the  Arminian  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  modify  the  doctrine  of  justificcdion  ? 

They  hold  —  1st.  As  to  the  nature* of  Christ's  satisfaction. 
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;hat  although  it  was  a  real  propitiation  rendered  to  justice 
or  us,  it  was  not  in  the  rigor  of  justice  perfect,  but  was  gra- 
ciously accepted  and  acted  on  as  such  oy  God. — Limborch, 
'Apol.  Theo.,"  3,  22,  5.  2d.  That  it  was  not  strictly  the  sub- 
$titution  of  Christ  in  place  of  his  elect,  but  rather  that  he  suf- 
fered the  Avrath  of  God  in  behalf  of  all  men,  in  order  to  make 
t  consistent  with  justice  for  God  to  oflFer  salvation  to  all  men 
ipon  condition  of  faith. 

Therefore  they  regard  justification  as  a  soverei^,  not  a 
judicial  act — Ist  In  accepting  the  sufierings  of  Chnst  as  suf- 
icient  to  enable  God  consistently  to  offer  to  men  salvation  on 
;he  terms  of  the  new  covenant  of  grace,  i  e.,  on  the  condition 
)f  faith.  2d.  In  imputing  to  the  believer  his  faith  for  right- 
eousness for  Christ's  sake. 

This  faith  they  make — 1st.  To  include  evangelical  obedi- 
ence, i.  e.,  the  whole  principle  of  relirion  in  heart  and  life. 
5d.  They  regard  it  as  the  graciously  admitted  ffroimd,  rather 
han  the  mere  instrument  of  justification ;  faith  being  counted 
or  righteousness,  because  Christ  died.  —  Limborch,  ''Theo. 
:hri8t.,"  6,  4,  22,  and  6,  4,  46. 

This  theory,  besides  being  opposed  by  all  the  arguments 
ve  have  above  presented  in  estabhshing  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
abors  under  the  further  objections — 

Ist.  It  fails  to  render  a  clear  account  as  to  how  the  satis- 
action  of  Christ  makes  it  consistent  with  divine  justice  to  save 
nen  upon  the  condition  of  faith.  If  Christ  did  not  obey  and 
lufler  strictly  as  the  substitute  of  his  people,  it  is  difficult  to 
»ee  how  the  justice  of  God,  as  it  respects  them,  could  have 
)een  appeased ;  and  if  he  did  so  ftdfil  the  demands  of  justice 
n  their  place,  then  the  orthodox  view,  as  above  stated,  is 
idmitted. 

2d.  It  fails  to  render  a  clear  account  of  the  relation  of  faith 
o  justification — (1.)  Because  faith  in  Christ,  including  trust, 
lecessarily  implies  that  the  merits  of  Christ  upon  which  the 
rust  terminates  is  the  ground  of  justification.  (2.)  Faith  must 
)e  either  the  ground  or  the  mere  instrument  of  justification, 
f  it  be  the  latter  then  the  righteousness  of  Chnst,  which  is 
he  object  of  faith,  is  that  ground.  If  it  be  the  former,  then 
vhat  is  made  of  the  merits  of  Christ  upon  which  faith  rests? 

32.  How  do  tlie  Romanists  define  justification? 

^rhey  confound  justification  with  sanctification.  It  is,  1st, 
he  forgiveness  of  sins;  2d,  the  removal  of  inherent  sin  for 
Christ's  sake;  3d,  the  positive  infusion  of  grace. 

Of  this  justification  they  teach  that  the  final  cause  is  the 
^loiy  of  God  and  eternal  life.     The  efficient  cause  is  the  power 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  meritorious  cause  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  instrumental  cause  baptism.  The  formal  cause  the  influ- 
ence of  grace,  whereby  we  are  made  not  merely  forensically 
but  inherently  righteous. — "Council  of  Trent,"  Sess.  vi.,  Chap- 
ter vii. 

They  define  faith  in  its  relation  to  justification  to  be  the 
beginning  of  human  salvation,  the  fountain  and  root  of  all 
justification,  L  e.,  of  spiritual  life.  They  consequently  hold 
that  justification  is  progressive,  and  that  when  a  man  receives 
a  new  nature  in  baptism,  and  the  work  of  justification  is  com- 
menced in  him  with  the  forgiveness  and  the  removal  of  sin, 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  exercise  of  the  grace  im- 
planted, i.  e.,  by  good  works.  Since  they  confound  justifica- 
tion with  sanctification,  they  necessarily  deny  that  men  are 
iustified  by  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or 
by  mere  faith  without  works. — Sess.  6,  Can.  9th  and  11th,  "de 
Justificatione." 

They  admit  that  justification  is  entirely  gracious,  f.  e.,  of 
the  mere  mercy  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  neither  the  spiritual  exercises  nor  the  works  of  men 
previous  to  justification  have  any  merit  whatsoever. — "Council 
of  Trent,"  Sess.  vi..  Chapter  viii. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  (a)  that  which 
in  the  case  of  an  adult  prepares  for  justification,  (6)  the  reali- 
zation of  justification  in  the  first  instance,  (c)  its  subsequent 
progressive  realization  in  the  advance  of  the  gracious  soul 
m  justification  towards  perfection,  and  (d)  the  restoration  to 
a  state  of  grace  of  the  baptized  Christian  after  backsliding 
into  sin. 

1st.  The  preparaiion  of  the  sinner  for  justification  proceeds 
from  the  prevenient  grace  of  God,  without  any  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  subject.  This  grace  acting  through  the  hearing 
of  the  word  leads  to  conviction  of  sin,  repentance,  apprehen- 
sion of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  (the  church\  ana  hence 
to  a  determination  to  receive  baptism  and  lead  a  new  life 
("Cone.  Trent,"  Sess.  vi.,  chaps,  v.  and  vi). 

2d.  The  actual  justification  of  the  sinner  is  the  infiision  of 
gracious  habits,  the  pollution  of  sin  having  been  washed  awar^ 
by  the  power  of  God,  on  accoimt  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  through- 
the  instrumentality  of  baptism,  which  operates  its  effects  by  an^ 
energy  made  inherent  in  it,  by  the  institution  of  God.     After* 
this,  inherent  sin  being  removed,  remission  of  guilt  necessariljr 
follows  as  its  immediate  effect.     Guilt  is  the  relation  whicn 
sin  sustains  to  the  justice  of  God.     The  thing  being  removed, 
the  relation  ceases  ipso  fojdo  (Bellarmin,  "  De  Amiss.  Grati®," 
etc.,  V.  7. 
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3d.  Having  thus  been  justified  and  made  a  friend  of  God, 
the  baptized  Christian  advances  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  is 
renewed  from  day  to  day,  through  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  of  the  church,  faith  co-operating  with 
food  works,  now  made  possible  in  virtue  of  the  previous  justi- 
cation,  and  which  truly  merit,  and  receive  as  a  just  reward, 
increase  of  grace,  and  more  and  more  perfect  justification.  His 
first  justification  was  for  Christ's  sake,  without  any  co-opera- 
tion of  his  own  merit,  but  by  consent  of  his  own  will.  His  sec- 
ond or  continued  and  increasing  justification  is  for  Christ's  sake, 
through  and  in  proportion  to  his  own  merit,  which  deserves 
increase  of  grace  and  acceptance  in  proportion  (a)  to  his  per- 
sonal holiness,  and  (6)  to  his  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  rules 
(**  Cone.  Trent,"  Sess.  6,  Chap.  x.  and  Can.  32). 

4th.  In  the  case  of  those  who  having  been  justified,  have 
sinned,  the  lost  ffrace  of  justification  is  restored,  for  the  merits 
of  Christ,  througn  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  which  is  provided 
as  a  second  plank  to  resci^e  those  who  have  shipwrecked  grace. 
This  penance  includes  (a)  sorrow  for  sin,  (6)  confession  to  a 

f)riest  having  jurisdiction,  (c)  sacerdotal  absolution,  (d)  satis- 
iaction  by  alms,  prayers,  fasts,  etc.,  and  this  justification  if  not 
rendered  perfect  by  these  means  on  earth  is  completed  by  pur- 
gatorial fires.  All  these  satisfactions,  earthly  and  purgatorial, 
are  meritorious  satisfactions  to  divine  justice,  cancelhng  the 
temporal  punishments  attaching  to  the  sins  for  which  they  are 
undergone,  the  eternal  punishment  whereof  has  been  at  once 
and  freely  remitted,  either  through  the  sacrament  itself,  or  the 
honest  desire  for  it  ("Cone.  Trent,"  Sess.  6,  Chaps,  xiv.  and  xvi., 
and  Can.  30,  and  Sess.  14,  Chaps,  i-ix). 

33.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  hettoeen  Protestants  and 
JSamanists  on  this  whole  subject  ? 

Ist.  As  to  the  nature  of  justification.  We  regard  it  as  a 
judicial  act  of  God,  declaring  the  believer  to  be  forensically 
just,  on  the  ground  of  the  rignteousness  of  Christ  made  his  by 
imputation.     They  regard  it  as  the  inftision  of  inherent  ^ace. 

2d.  As  to  its  meritorious  ground.  Both  say  the  merits  of 
Christ.  But  they  say  these  merits  are  made  ours  by  sanctifica- 
tion.     We,  by  imputation,  through  the  instrumentality  of  faith. 

3d.  As  to  the  nature  and  office  of  faith.  We  say  that  it  is 
the  instrument;  they  the  beginning  and  root  of  justmcation. 

4th.  They  say  that  justification  is  progressive. 

5th.  That  it  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin  and  regained  and 
increased  through  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  and  completed  in 
PurgatoiT. — See  above,  Chapter  XXXIL,  on  "Repentance  and 
Penance. ' 
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34.  Whcd  are  the,  leading  argummts  against  the  Romanist  view 
on  this  subject? 

Ist.  This  whole  doctrine  is  confused.  (1.)  It  confounds 
under  one  definition  two  matters  entirely  distinct,  namely, 
the  forensic  remission  of  the  condemnation  due  to  sin  with 
the  washing  away  of  inherent  sin,  and  the  introduction  to  a 
state  of  covenant  favor  with  God  with  the  infusion  of  inherent 
grace.  (2.)  It  renders  no  sensible  account  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  merit  of  Christ  propitiates  divine  justice. 

2d.  Their  definition  is  refuted  by  all  the  evidence  above 
exhibited,  that  the  terms  "justification"  and  "righteousness" 
are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  forensic  sense. 

3d.  Their  view,  by  making  our  inherent  grace  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  Christ's  sake  the  ground  of  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  subverts  the  whole  gospel  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  gospel  that  the  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  the  Father  is  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son,  who  is  for 
us  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  not  our  own 
graces. 

4th.  Their  view  of  the  merit  of  works  perfoimed  by  divine 
grace  after  baptism  is  inconsistent  with  what  Scrij)ture  teaches 
and  the  Komish  Church  itself  teaches  as  to  original  sin  and 
guilt,  and  as  to  the  essential  graciousness  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  Christ.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  ("Summa.,"  Q, 
114,  Art.  5)  says,  "If  grace  be  considered  in  the  sense  of 
gratuitous  gift,  all  merit  is  excluded  by  grace."  Therefore  th< 
entire  system  of  Papist  justification  falls. 

5th.  It  is  legal  m  its  spirit  and  method,  and  consequenth 
induces  either  spiritual  pride  or  despair,  but  never  can  nourisl 
true  evangelical  assurance  at  once  humble  and  confident. 

6th.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  on  the  ground  of  the 
pitiation  of  Christ  God  justifies  the  believer  as  ungodly^ 
as  sanctified.     It  certainly  could  not  require  an  atonemen^ 
to  render  God  both  just  and  the  sanctifier  of  the  ungodly,  ~ 
Kom.  iv.  5. 

7th.  The  phrases  to  impute,  reckon,  count  sin  or  righteoin*^. 
ness  are  absolutely  consistent  only  with  a  forensic  interprei#^4 
tion.     To  impute  righteousness  without  works  in  the  forena  j 
sense,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Romans,  is  reasonable.     To  iuifxzm-^m 
inherent  grace  without  works  is  nonsense.  _ 

8th.  Their  definition  is  refuted  by  all  those  arguments  vfhT^^^/ei 
establish  the  true  \dew  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  office  ^^'  of 
justifying  faith. — See  above,  Questions  21-23. 
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Authoritative  Statements. 

BoMiSH  Doctrine.  —For  statement  of  the  nature,  ground,  and  means 
of  justification,  see  above,  under  Ch.  XXTX.  For  statement  of  Bomish 
Doctrine  of  Good  Works  and  Works  of  Supererogation,  see  below,  under 
Ch.  XXXV.,  and  see  Doctrine  of  Penance,  above,  under  Oh.  XXXTT. 

**  Counc.  TVerU"  Sess.  6,  ch.  8. — **  We  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith, 
because  faith  is  tJie  beginning  of  human  salvation,  the  foundation  and 
the  root  of  all  justification.'*  Ih.,  can.  23. — ''If  any  one  saith  that  a 
man  once  justified  can  sin  no  more  nor  lose  grace,  and  therefore  he  that 
falls  and  sins  was  never  truly  justified;  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is 
able  during  his  whole  life  to  avoid  all  sins,  even  those  that  are  venial, 
except  by  a  special  privilege  from  God,  as  the  church  holds  in  regard  of 
the  Blessed  virgin,  let  hun  be  accursed."  Can.  24. — ''If  any  one  say 
that  righteousness  received  is  not  preserved  and  also  increased  before 
Gk>d  through  good  works;  but  that  the  said  works  are  merely  the  fruits 
and  signs  of  justification  obtained,  but  not  a  cause  of  the  increase  thereof; 
let  him  be  accursed. "  Can.  29. — "If  any  one  saith  that  he,  who  has  fallen 
after  baptism,  is  not  able  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d  to  rise  again;  or,  that  he 
is  able  indeed  to  recover  the  righteousness  which  he  has  lost,  but  by 
faith  alone,  without  the  sacrament  of  penance  ....  let  him  be 
accursed."  Can.  80. — "  If  any  one  saith,  that,  after  the  grace  of  Justifi- 
cation has  been  received,  to  every  penitent  sinner  the  guilt  is  remitted 
and  the  debt  of  eternal  punishment  is  blotted  out  in  such  wise,  that  there 
remains  not  any  debt  of  temporal  punishment  to  be  discharged  either  in 
this  world,  or  in  the  next  in  Purgatory,  before  he  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  let  him  be  accursed."  Can.  32. — "If  any  one  saith,  that  the 
good  works  of  one  that  is  justified  are  in  such  manner  the  gifts  of  God, 
as  that  they  are  not  also  the  good  merits  of  him  that  is  justified;  or  that 
the  justified  man,  by  the  good  works  which  he  performs  through  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  living  member  he  is, 
does  not  truly  merit  increase  of  grace,  eternal  life,  and  the  attainment 
of  eternal  Hfe  if  he  die  in  grace,  and  also  an  increase  of  glory;  let  him 
be  accursed." 

BEiiLARiON,  ^^Be  Justificatione"  5,  1. — "The  common  opinion  of  all 
Catholics  holds  that  all  the  good  works  of  justified  persons  are  truly  and 
properly  meritorious,  and  deserving  not  merely  of  a  reward  of  some  sort, 
but  of  eternal  life  itself.  4,  7. — We  sajr  that  good  works  are  necessary  to 
a  justified  man  in  order  to  his  salvation,  not  only  in  the  way  of  being 
present,  but  also  in  the  way  of  efficiency,  since  they  effect  salvation,  and 
faith  without  them  does  not  effect  it.  Ih.  5,  5. — The  merits  of  justified 
persons  do  not  stand  opposed  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  they  spring 
from  these,  and  whatever  praise  those  merits  of  the  justified  have, 
redounds  entire  to  the  praise  of  the  merits  of  Christ. " 

LiTTHERAN  DocTRiNE. — ^* Apologia  Can/essionis." — "To  justify  in  this 
place  (Bom.  v.  1),  signifies  in  a  forensic  sense  to  absolve  an  accused  per- 
son and  pronounce  him  righteous,  but  on  account  of  another's  righteous- 
ness, t.  €.,  of  Christ;  which  other's  righteousness  is  made  over  to  us 
through  faith. " 

**Pormula  Concordice  "  (Hase  Ed.),  p.  685. — "  The  term  justification  in 
this  transaction  means  to  pronounce  righteous,  to  absolve  from  sins,  and 
from  the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners,  on  account  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which  is  imputed  by  God  to  faith."  Ih.  p.  684. — "Man  a 
sinner  may  be  justified  before  God  .  .  without  any  merits  or  worthi- 
ness of  ours,  and  apart  from  any  works,  preceding,  accompanying,  or 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ADOPTION,  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  GRACE  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF 

REDEMPTION,   IN  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  JUSTIFICATION, 

REGENERATION,  AND  SANCTIFICATION. 

1.  To  what  dosses  of  creatures  is  the  term  ^^sons"  or  ^^ children 
of  Ood,''  applied  in  the  Scriptures^  and  on  what  grounds  is  that 
application  made? 

Ist.  In  the  singular  it  is  applied,  in  a  supreme  and  incom- 
municable sense,  to  the  Second  rerson  of  the  Trinity  alone. 

2d.  In  the  plural,  to  angels,  (1)  because  they  are  God's 
favored  creatures,  (2)  because  as  noly  intelligences  they  are 
like  him. — Job  i  6;  xxxviii.  7. 

3d.  To  human  magistrates,  because  they  possess  authority 
delegated  from  God,  and  in  that  respect  resemble  him. — Ps. 
Ixmi.  6. 

4th.  To  good  men  as  the  subjects  of  a  divine  adoption. 

This  adoption,  and  the  consequent  sonship  it  confers  is  two- 
fold, (1)  general  and  external,  Ex.  iv,  22;  Rom.  ix.  4;  (2)  spe- 
cial, spiritual  and  immortal. — Gal.  iv.  4,  5;  Eph.  i  4-6. 

2.  What  is  the  Adoption  of  which  hdievers  are  the  subjects  in 
Christ;  and  what  relation  does  the  conception  which  this  tvord  re- 
presents in  Scripture  sustain  to  those  represented  by  the  terms  jus- 
tifioation^  regeneration^  and  sanctijication? 

Turretin  makes  adoption  a  constituent  part  of  justification. 
He  says  that  in  execution  of  the  covenant  of  grace  God  sover- 
eignly imputes  to  the  elect,  upon  their  exercise  of  faith,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  w#b  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole 
law,  precept  as  well  as  penalty,  and  therefore  the  legal  ground, 
under  the  covenant  of  works,  for  securing  to  his  people  both 
remission  of  the  penalty  and  a  legal  right  to  all  the  promises 
conditioned  upon  obedience.  Upon  the  ground  of  tlus  sover- 
eign imputation  God  judicially  pronoimces  the  law,  in  its 
federal  relations,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  them, 
i.  e.,  he  justifies  them,  which  involves  two  things,  1st,  the  re- 
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mission  of  the  penalty  due  to  their  sins,  2d,  the  endowing  them 
with  all  the  rignts  and  relations  which  accrue  from  the  positive 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  works  by  Christ  in  their  behalf. 
This  second  constituent  of  justification  he  calls  adoption,  which 
essentially  agrees  with  the  definition  of  adoption  given  in  our 
"Con.  Faith,"  Chapter  xii.;  "L.  Cat.,"  Q.  74;  "S.  Cat,"  Q.  34 
Turretin,  L.  16,  Q.  4  and  6. 

The  great  Amesius  ^tl633),  in  his  "Medulla  Theologica," 
ch.  28,  represents  Adoption  as  a  new  grace  in  advance  oi  jus- 
tification, and  not  an  element  in  it.  A  gracious  sentence  of 
God,  whereby  a  believer,  having  been  justified,  is  accepted  for 
Christ's  sake  into  the  relation  and  rights  of  sonship. 

It  appears,  however,  to  us  that  the  words  "Adoption"  and 
"Sonship,"  as  used  in  Scripture,  express  more  than  a  change 
of  relation,  and  that  they  are  more  adequately  conceived  of  as 
expressing  a  complex  view,  including  the  change  of  nature  to- 
gether with  the  change  of  relation,  and  setting  forth  the  new 
creature  in  his  new  relations. 

The  instant  a  sinner  is  united  to  Christ  in  the  exercise  of 
faith,  there  is  accomplished  in  him  simultaneously  and  insepa- 
rably, 1st,  a  total  change  of  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  law  as 
a  covenant;  and,  2d,  a  change  of  inward  condition  or  nature. 
The  change  of  relation  is  represented  by  justification;  the 
<3hange  ol  nature  is  represented  by  the  term  regeneration. 
Regeneration  is  an  act  of  God  originating  by  a  new  creation 
a  new  spiritual  life  in  the  heart  of  the  subject     The  first  and 

instant  act  of  that  new  creature,  consequent  upon  his  regenera 

tion,  is  FAITH,  or  a  believing,  trusting  embrace  of  the  perso] 
and  work  of  Christ.     Upon  the  exercise  of  faith  by  the  regene- 
rated subject,  JUSTIFICATION  is  the  instant  act  of  God,  on  th« 
ground  of  that  perfect  righteousness  which  the  sinner's  faiti 
has  apprehended,  declaring  him  to  be  free  from  all  condeir 


nation  and  to  have  a  legal  right  to  the  relations  and  benefi 
secured  by  the  covenant  whicn  Christ  has  ftJfiUed  in  his  beha 
Sanctification  is  the  progressive  growth  toward  the  perfec 
maturity  of  that  new  life  which  was  implanted  in  regene 
tion.     Adoption  presents  the  new  creature  in  his  new  relatio 
his  new  relations  entered  upon  with  a  congenial  heart,  a: 
his  new  life  developing  in  a  congenial  home,  and  surround 
with  those  relations  which  foster  its  growth,  and  crown 
with  blessedness.     Justification  is  wholly  forensic,  and  C€ 
cerns   only  relations,  immunities,  and  rights.     Regeneratiox2 
and  sanctification  are  wholly  spiritual  and  moral,  and  coHcerxi 
only  inherent  qualities  and  states.     Adoption  comprehends  th^ 
complex  condition  of  the  believer  as  at  once  the  subject  of 
botlK 
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3d.    Whai  18  the  order  of  grace  in  the  appLicaJtion  of  Redemption  ? 

I.  The  two  principles  which  fundamentally  characterize 
Protestant  Soteriologjr  are— Ist  The  clear  distinction  between 
the  change  of  relation  signalized  by  justification,  and  the 
change  oi  character  signalized  by  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  2d.  That  the  change  of  relation,  the  remission  of  penalty, 
and  the  restoration  to  mvor  involved  in  justification,  neces- 
sarily precedes,  and  renders  possible,  the  real  moral  change  ex- 
pressed bv  regeneration  and  sanctification.  The  continuance 
of  judicial  condemnation  precludes  the  exercise  of  grace.  Re- 
mission of  punishment  must  precede  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
We  are  pardoned  in  order  that  we  may  be  good,  never  made 
good  in  order  that  we  may  be  pardonei 

"It  is  evident  that  God  must  himself  already  have  been 
secretly  favorable  and  gracious  to  a  man,  and  must  already 
have  pardoned  him  forum  divinum,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
his  relation  to  himian  nature,  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  grace  of  regeneration.  In  fact  viewed  as  adus  Deiforenais 
there  was  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  existing 
prior  to  man's  consciousness  of  it,  nay  prior  to  faith." — Dr.  J, 
A.  Domer's  "Hist.  Prot.  Theo.,"  Vol.  11.,  pp.  156,  160. 

II.  Hence  the  apparent  circle  in  the  order  of  grace.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  the  bdiever^ 
and  justification  to  be  through  faith.  Yet  faith  is  an  act  of  a 
soul  already  regenerated,  and  regeneration  is  possible  only  to 
a  soul  to  whom  God  is  reconciled  by  the  application  of  Christ's 
satisfaction. 

Thus  the  satisfaction  and  merit  of  Christ  is  the  antecedent 
cause  of  regeneration,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  participation 
of  the  believer  in  the  satisfaction  and  merit  of  Christ  (his  jus- 
tification) is  conditioned  on  his  faith,  which  is  the  eflfect  of  his 
regeneration.  We  must  have  part  in  Christ  so  far  forth  as 
to  be  regenerated,  in  order  to  have  part  in  him  so  far  forth  as  to 
be  justified. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  order  in  time,  because  regene- 
ration and  justification  are  gracious  acts  of  God  absolutely 
eynchronous.  The  question  is  purely  as  to  the  true  order  of 
causation ;  Is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us  that 
^we  may  believe,  or  is  it  imputed  to  us  because  we  believe  ?  Is 
justification  an  analytic  judgment,  that  the  man  is  justified  as 
a  believer  though  a  sinner,  or  is  it  a  synthetic  judgment,  that 
this  sinner  is  justified  for  Christ's  sake  ? 

III.  The  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  Christ  im- 
petrated  the  application  of  his  salvation  to  his  "  own,"  and  all 
the  means,  conoitions,  and  stages  thereof,  and  that  this  was 
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done  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  engagement  with  the  Father, 
which  provided  for  the  application  of  redemption  to  epecific 
persons  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditiona  The 
relation  from  birth  of  an  elect  person  to  Adam,  and  to  sin  and 
its  condemnation,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  all  his  fel- 
low-men. But  his  relation  to  the  satisfaction  and  merits  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  graces  they  impetrate,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  an  heir  to  an  inheritance  secured  to  him  by  will.  As  long  as 
he  is  under  age  the  will  secures  the  inchoate  right  of  the  heir 
de  jure.  It  provides  for  his  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate  in  preparation  for  his  inheritance.  It  determines  the 
previous  instalments  of  his  patrimony  to  be  given  him  by  his 
trustees.  It  determines  in  some  sense  his  present  status  as  a 
prospective  heir.  It  determines  the  precise  time  and  condi- 
tions of  his  being  inducted  into  absolute  possession.  He  pos- 
sesses certain  rights  and  enjoys  certain  benefits  from  the  first 
But  he  has  absolute  rights  and  powers  of  ownership  only  when 
he  reaches  the  period  and  fulfils  the  conditions  prescribed  there- 
for in  the  will.  Thus  the  merits  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  the 
elect  heir  from  his  birth  so  far  forth  as  they  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  gracious  dealing  provided  for  him  as  preparatory  to  his 
full  possession. 

Justification  is  assigned  by  Protestant  theologians  to  that 
final  mental  act  of  God  as  Judge  whereby  he  declares  the  heir 
in  ftdl  possession  of  the  righis  of  his  inheritance,  henceforth  to 
be  recognized  and  treated  as  the  heir  in  possession,  althougl^ 
the  actual  consummation  of  that  possession  is  not  effected  unti 
the  resurrection.     Christ  and  his  righteousness  are  not  give 
to  the  believer  because  of  faith.     Faith  is  the  conscious  * 
ing  receiving  of  that  which  is  already  given.     Our  Catec 
Ques.  33,  says,  "Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grac 
wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righ 
ecus  in  his  sight  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  (1)  * 
puted  to  us,  and  (2)  received  by  foith  alone." 

Regeneration  and  conseauently  faith  are  wrought  in  us 
Christ's  sake  and  as  the  result  conditioned  on  a  previous  im^ 
tation  of  his  righteousness  to  that  end.     Justification  sup 
venes  upon  faith,  and  implies  such  an  imputation  of  Chu 
righteousness  as  effects  a  radical  and  permanent  change  of 
lationship  to  the  law  as  a  condition  oi  life. 

4.    Whai  is  represented  in  Sculpture  as  involved  in  beinff    a 
chUd  of  Ood  by  this  adoption  ? 

1st.  Derivation  of  nature  from  God. — John  L  13;  James  i 
18;  1  John  V.  18. 
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2d.  Being  bom  again  in  the  image  of  God,  bearing  his  like- 
nesa — Rom.  viii.  29;  2  Cor.  iii  18;  Col.  iii.  10;  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

3d.  Bearing  his  name. — 1  John  iii  1 ;  Rev.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  12. 

4th.  Being  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  love. — John  xvii.  23; 
Rom.  V.  5-8;  Titus  iiL  4;  1  John  iv.  7-11. 

5th.  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  (GaL  iv.  5,  6), 
who  forms  in  us  a  filial  spirit,  or  a  spirit  becoming  the  children 
of  God,  obedient^  1  Pet.  i.  14;  2  John  ^\  free  from  sense  of  gutU, 
legal  bandam,  fear  of  deaths  Rom.  viii.  15,  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17 ; 
Gal.  V.  1 ;  Heb.  ii.  15;  1  John  v.  14;  and  elevated  tvUh  a  holy  bold- 
ness and  royal  dignity^  Heb.  x.  19,  22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  14. 

6th.  Present  protection,  consolations,  and  abundant  provi- 
sions.— Ps.  cxxv.  2;  Isa.  Ixvi  13;  Luke  xii.  27-32;  John  xiv.  18; 
1  Cor.  iii.  21,  23;  2  Cor.  i.  4. 

7tL  Present  fatherly  chastisements  for  our  good,  includ- 
ing both  spiritual  and  temporal  afflictions. — Pa  IL  11,  12;  Heb. 
xiL  5-11. 

8th.  The  certain  inheritance  of  the  riches  of  our  Father's 

flory,  as  heirs  with  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  Rom.  viii. 
7 ;  James  ii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  L  4 ;  iii.  7 ;  including  the  exaltation  of 
our  bodies  to  fellowship  with  him. — Rom.  viii.  23;  Phil.  iii.  21. 

5.  What  relation  do  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  sustain  to 
this  adoption,^  and  into  what  rdaJbon  does  u  introduce  us  to  each  of 
them  severally  ? 

This  adoption  proceeds  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of 
the  Father,  upon  the  merits  of  the  Son,  and  hj  the  eflScient 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost— John  i  12,  13;  Gal.  iv.  5,  6;  Titus 
iii.  5,  6.  By  it  God  the  Father  is  made  our  Father.  The  incar- 
nate God-man  is  made  our  elder  brother,  and  we  are  made — (1^ 
like  him ;  (2)  intimately  associated  with  him  in  community  oi 
life,  standing,  relations,  and  privileges;  (3)  joint  heirs  with  him 
of  his  glory. — Rom.  viii.  17,  29 ;  Heb.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15.  The  Holy 
Ghost  18  our  indweller,  teacher,  guide,  advocate,  comforter,  and 
eanctifier.  All  believers,  being  subjects  of  the  same  adoption, 
are  brethren. — Eph.  iii.  6;  1  Jonn  iii.  14;  v.  1. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

1.  What  sense  do  the  words  dyio?,  holy  and  dyidZeir,  to  8aru> 
tify,  bear  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  verb  dyidZeiv  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses  in  the  New 
Testament : 

1st.  To  make  clean  physically,  or  morally.  (1.)  Ceremonial 
purification. — Heb.  ix.  13.  (2.)  To  render  clean  in  a  moral 
sense. — 1  Cor.  vi.  11;  Heb.  xiii.  12.  Hence  the  phrase  '^them 
that  are  sanctified"  is  convertable  with  believers. — 1  Cor.  i.  2. 

2d.  To  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  to  devote, 
<1)  spoken  of  tnings.  Matt,  xxiii.  17;  (2)  spoken  of  persons^ 
John  X.  36;  (3)  to  regard  and  venerate  as  holy,  Matt  vi  9j 
1  Pet  iii.  15. 

"Ayioi,  as  an  adjective,  pure^  holyy  as  a  noim,  saint,  is  also 
used  in  two  distinct  senses,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

1st.  Pure,  clean;  (1)  ceremonially,  (2)  morally,  Eph.  i.  4, 
(3)  as  a  noun,  saints,  sanctified  ones,  Rom.  i  7;  viii.  27. 

2d.  Consecrated,  devoted. — Matt.  iv.  5 ;  Acts  vi  13 ;  xxi  28 ; 
Heb.  ix.  3.  This  word  is  also  used  in  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
God. — John  xvii.  11 ;  Rev.  iv.  8. 

2.  What  are  the  different  views  entertained  as  to  the  nature  (^ 
sanctificajtion  ? 

1st.  Pelagians  denying  original  sin  and  the  moral  inabili^  of 
man,  and  holding  that  sm  can  be  predicated  only  of  acts  oi  the 
will,  and  not  of  inherent  states  or  dispositions,  consequently 
regard  sanctification  as  nothing  more  than  a  moral  reformation 
of  life  and  habits,  wi'ought  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  in 
the  natural  strength  of  the  sinner  himself. 

2d.  Tlio  advocates  of  the  "exercise  scheme"  hold  that  we  can 
find  nothing  in  the  soul  other  than  the  agent  and  his  exercisea 
Itogonoration,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  the  cessation  from 
a  Borios  of  unholy,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  holy 
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exercises;  and  sanctification  the  maintenaiice  of  these  holy 
exercises.  One  party,  represented  by  Dr.  Emmons,  say  that 
God  immediately  eflFects  tnese  holy  exercises.  Another  party, 
represented  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  held  that  the  man 
himself  determines  the  character  of  his  own  exercises  by  choos- 
ing God  as  his  chief  good;  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some  unexplained 
way  assisting. — See  above.  Chap.  XXIX.,  Questions  5  and  6. 

3d.  Many  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  evangelical  party,  hold  that  a  man  conform- 
mg  to  the  church,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant, is  introduced  to  all  the  benefits  of  that  covenant,  and 
in  the  decent  performance  of  relative  duties  and  observance 
of  the  sacraments,  is  enabled  to  do  all  that  is  now  required 
of  him,  and  to  attain  to  all  the  moral  good  now  possible  or 
desirable. 

4tL  The  orthodox  doctrine  is  that  the  Holv  Ghost,  by  his 
constant  influences  upon  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  truth,  nourishes,  exercises, 
and  develops  those  holy  principles  and  dispositions  which  he 
implanted  m  the  new  birth,  until  by  a  constant  progress  all 
sinful  dispositions  being  mortified  and  extirpated,  and  all  holy 
dispositions  being  fully  matured,  the  subject  of  this  grace  is 
brought  immediately  upon  death  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  perfect  manhood  in  Christ. 

"Con.  Faith,"  Chap,  xiii;  "L.  Cat,"  Question  75;  "S.  Cat," 
Question  35. 

3.  How  can  U  be  shotvn  thaJt  aandificaJtion  invdtvea  more  than 
mere  reformation  ? 

See  above.  Chap.  XXIX.,  Question  12. 

4.  How  may  it  be  shotvn  that  it  involves  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  hdy  exercises  ? 

See  above.  Chap.  XXIX.,  Questions  7-10. 

Besides  the  arguments  presented  in  the  chapter  above  re- 
ferred to,  this  truth  is  established  by  the  evidence  of  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  distinguish  between  the  change 
wrought  in  the  neart  and  the  effects  of  that  change  in  the 
actions. — Matt.  xii.  33-35 ;  Luke  vi.  43-45. 

5.  What  relation  does  sanctification  sustain  to  regeneration  ? 

Regeneration  is  the  creative  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  implant- 
ing a  new  principle  of  spiritual  Ufe  in  the  soul.  Conversion  is 
the  first  exercise  of  that  new  gracious  principle,  in  the  spontane- 
ous turning  of  the  new-bom  sinner  to  God.     Sanctification  is 
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the  sustaining  and  developing  work  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  bring- 
ing all  the  facidties  of  the  soul  more  and  more  perfectly  under  the 
purifying  and  regulating  influence  of  the  implanted  principle 
of  spiritual  life. 

6.  WJiat  is  the  relation  which  justification  and  sanctifioaiion 
sustain  to  each  other  ? 

In  the  order  of  nature,  regeneration  precedes  justification, 
although  as  to  time  they  are  always  necessarily  contemporane- 
oua  The  instant  God  regenerates  a  sinner  he  acts  faith  in 
Christ.  The  instant  he  acts  faith  in  Christ  he  is  justified,  and 
sanctification,  which  is  the  work  of  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
that  which  is  begun  in  regeneration,  is  accomplished  under  the 
conditions  of  those  new  relations  into  which  ne  is  introduced 
by  justification.  In  justification  we  are  delivered  from  all  the 
penal  consequences  of  sin,  and  brought  into  such  a  state  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  we  are  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  legal  fear,  and 
endued  with  that  spirit  of  filial  confidence  and  love  which  is 
the  essential  principle  of  all  acceptable  obedience.  Our  justifi- 
cation, moreover,  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  our  federal  union 
with  Christ  by  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of  that  vital  and  spirit- 
ual union  of  the  soul  with  him  from  whom  our  sanctification 
flows. — See  above,  Chap.  XXXI.,  Question  3. 

7.  How  can  it  he  shoton  that  this  work  eoctends  to  the  whole 
man,  the  understanding,  vnU,  and  affections  ? 

The  soul  is  a  unit,  the  same  single  agent  alike,  thinkins", 
feeling,  and  willing.  A  man  can  not  love  that  loveliness  whidi 
he  does  not  perceive,  nor  can  he  perceive  that  beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  which  is  uncongenial  to  his  own  heart.  His 
whole  nature  is  morally  depraved,  1st,  blind  or  insensible  to 
spiritual  beauty ;  2d,  averse,  in  the  reigning  dispositions  of  the 
will,  to  moral  right,  and  therefore  disobedient.  The  order  in 
which  the  faculties  act  is  as  follows:  The  intellect  perceives  the 
qualities  of  the  object  concerning  which  the  mind  is  engaged; 
tne  heart  loves  those  qualities  which  are  congenial  to  it;  the 
will  chooses  that  which  is  loved. 

This  is  proved,  1st,  by  experience.  As  the  heart  becomes 
more  depraved  the  mind  becomes  more  insensible  to  spiritual 
light.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  eyes  behold  more  and  more 
clearly  the  beauty  of  the  truth,  the  more  lively  become  the 
aflfections,  and  the  more  obedient  the  will.  2d.  From  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture.  By  nature  the  whole  man  is  depraved. 
The  understanding  darkened,  as  well  as  the  affections  and  wiU 
perverted. — Eph.  iv.  18. 
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If  this  be  80,  it  is  evident  that  sanctification  must  also  be 
effected  throughout  the  entire  nature.  Ist  From  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  2d.  From  the  testimony  of  Scripture. — Rom.  vl 
13;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Eph.  i.  18;  Col.  iii.  10;  1  Thess.  v.  23;  1  John 
iv.  7. 

8.  In  what  sense  is  the  body  sanctified? 

1st.  As  consecrated,  (1)  as  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi.  19 ;  (2)  hence  as  bemg  a  memoer  of  Christ — 
1  Cor.  Ti.  15.  2d.  As  sanctified,  since  they  are  integral  parts 
of  our  persons,  their  instincts  and  appetites  act  immediately 
upon  the  passions  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  these  must  be 
brought  subject  to  the  control  of  the  sanctified  soul,  and  all  its 
members,  as  organs  of  the  soul,  made  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness unto  God. — Rom.  vi.  13;  1  Thess.  iv.  4.  3d.  It  will  be 
made  like  Christ's  glorified  body. — 1  Cor.  xv.  44;  Phil,  iii  21. 

9.  To  whom  is  the  work  of  sanctification  re/erred  in  Scripture  ? 

1st.  To  the  Father.— 1  Thess.  vi.  23;  Heb.  xiii.  21.  2d.  To 
the  Son.— Eph.  v.  25,  26 ;  Titus  ii.  14.  3d.  To  the  Holy  Ghost— 
1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 

In  all  external  actions  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
always  represented  as  concurring,  the  Father  working  through 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  the  Son  through  the  Spirit  Hence  the 
work  of  sanctification  is  with  special  prominence  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  since  he  is  the  immediate  agent  therein,  and 
since  this  is  his  special  office  work  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 

10.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  agency  of  the  truth 
in  the  work  of  sanctification  ? 

The  whole  process  of  sanctification  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment and  confirmation  of  the  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  im- 
planted in  the  soul  in  regeneration,  conducted  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
m  nerfect  conformity  to,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  laws 
ana  habits  of  action  natural  to  the  soul  as  an  intelligent,  moral 
and  free  agent.  Like  the  natural  faculties  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  the  natural  habits  which  modify  the  actions  of  those 
faculties,  so  Christian  graces,  or  spiritual  habits,  are  developed 
by  exercise;  the  truths  of  the  gospel  being  the  ftbjects  upon 
which  these  graces  act,  and  by  which  they  are  both  excited  and 
directed.  Thus  the  divine  loveliness  of  God  presented  in  the 
truth,  which  is  his  image,  is  the  object  of  our  complacent  love; 
his  goodness  of  our  gratitude;  his  promises  of  our  trust;  his 
judgments  of  our  wholesome  awe,  and  his  commandments 
variously  exercise  us  in  the  thousand  forms  of  filial  obedience. 
John  xvii.  19;  1  Pet  i  22;  ii  2;  2  Pet  i  4;  James  i  18. 
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11.  What  efficiency  do  the  Scriptures  ascribe  in  (his  work  to 
the  Sacraments  ? 

There  are  three  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  theo- 
logians— 

Ist.  The  lowest  view  is,  that  the  sacraments  simply,  as 
symbols,  present  the  truth  in  a  lively  manner  to  the  eye,  and 
are  effective  thus  only  as  a  form  of  presenting  the  gospel 
objectively. 

2d.  The  opinion  occupying  the  opposite  extreme  is,  that 
they,  of  their  own  proper  efficiency,  convey  sanctifying  grace  ex 
opere  operaio^  "because  they  convey  grace  by  the  virtue  of  the 
sacramental  action  itself,  instituted  by  God  for  this  very  end, 
and  not  through  the  merit  either  of  the  agent  (priest)  or  the 
receiver." — BelTarmin,  "  De  Sac.,"  2,  1. 

3d.  The  true  view  is,  "that  the  sacraments  are  efficacious 
means  of  grace,  not  merely  exhibiting  but  actually  conferring 
upon  those  who  worthily  receive  them  the  benefits  which  they 
represent;"  yet  this  efficacy  does  not  reside  properly  in  them, 
but  accompanies  their  proper  use  in  virtue  oi  the  divine  insti- 
tution and  promise,  through  the  accompanying  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  as  suspended  upon  the  exercise  of  faith  upon 
the  part  of  the  recipient,  which  faith  is  at  once  the  condition 
and  the  instrument  of  the  reception  of  the  benefit — Matt  iii  11; 
Acts  ii.  41;  x.  47;  Rom.  vi  3;  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Titus  iii.  5;  1  Pet 
iii.  21. 

12.  What  office  do  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  faith  in  sancttfi- 
cation? 

Faith  is  the  first  grace  in  order  exercised  by  the  soul  conse- 
quent upon  regeneration,  and  the  root  of  all  other  graces  in 
principle. — Acts  xv.  9 ;  xxvi.  18.  It  is  instrumental  in  securing 
sanctincation  therefore — 

1st  By  securing  the  change  of  the  believer's  relation  to 
God  and  to  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  life  and  favor. — See  above, 
Question  6. 

2d.  Bv  securing  his  union  with  Chiist. — 1  Cor.  xiii ;  Gal. 
ii  20;  Col.  iii.  3. 

3d.  It  is  sanctifying  in  its  own  nature,  since,  in  its  widest 
sense,  faith  is  that  spiritual  state  of  the  soul  in  which  it  holds 
living  active  communion  with  spiritual  truth.  "By  this  faith 
a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true,  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the 
word,  for  the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein;  and 
acteth  differently,  upon  that  which  every  particular  passage 
thereof  containeth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  commands,  trem- 
bling to  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the  promises  of  God 
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for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come." — "Conf.  Faith,"  ch. 
14,  §2. 

13.  What,  according  to  Scripture,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
good  work? 

Ist  That  it  should  spring  from  a  right  motive,  i.  e.,  love 
for  God'8  character,  regard  for  his  authority,  and  zeal  for  his 
glory;  love  as  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  if  not  always  consciously 
present,  yet  reigning  as  a  permanent  and  controlling  principle 
m  the  soul. 

2d.  That  it  be  in  accordance  with  his  revealed  law. — Deut 
xii.  32;  Isa.  L  11,  12;  Col.  ii  16-23. 

14.  What  is  the  Popish  doctrine  as  to'''' the  counsels''  of  Christ, 
which  are  not  indvded  in  the  positive  precepts  of  the  law  ? 

The  positive  commands  of  Christ  are  represented  as  binding 
on  all  classes  of  Christians  alike,  and  their  observance  necessary 
in  order  to  salvation.  His  counsels,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
binding  only  upon  those  who,  seeking  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection and  a  more  excellent  reward,  voluntarily  assume  them. 
These  are  such  as  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  etc.,  and  obedi- 
ence to  rule  (monastic^ — Bellarmin,  "de  Monachis,"  Cap.  viL 

The  wickedness  of  tnis  distinction  is  evident — 

Ist  Because  Christ  demands  the  entire  consecration  of  every 
Christian :  after  we  have  done  all  we  are  only  unprofitable  ser- 
vants.    Works  of  supererogation,  therefore,  are  impossible. 

2d,  All  such  will  worship  is  declared  abhorrent  to  God. — Col. 
ii  18-23;  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 

15.  What  judgment  is  to  he  formed  of  the  good  works  of  unre- 
newed men? 

Unrenewed  men  retain  some  dispositions  and  affections  in 
themselves  relatively  good,  and  they  do  many  things  in  them- 
selves right,  and  according  to  the  letter  of  God's  law.     Yet — 

1st.  As  to  his  person,  every  unrenewed  man  is  under  God's 
wrath  and  curse,  and  con8eg[uently  can  do  nothing  pleasing  to 
him.  The  rebel  in  arms  is  m  every  thing  a  rebel  until  he  sub- 
mits and  returns  to  his  allegiance. 

2d.  Love  for  God  and  regard  to  his  authority  are  never  his 
supreme  motive  in  any  of  his  acts.  Thus  while  many  of  his 
actions  are  civilly  good  as  respects  his  fellow-men,  none  of  them 
can  be  spiritually  good  as  it  respects  God.  There  is  an  obvious 
distinction  between  an  act  viewed  in  itself,  and  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  its  agent.  The  sinner,  previous  to  justification 
and  renewal,  is  a  rebel;  each  one  of  his  acts  is  the  act  of  a 
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rebel,  though  as  considered  in  itself  any  single  act  may  be 
either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

16.  In  what  sense  are  good  works  necessary  for  salvation? 

As  the  necessary  and  invariable  fruits  of  both  the  change 
of  relation  accomplished  in  justification,  and  of  the  change  of 
nature  accomplished  in  regeneration,  though  never  as  the 
meritorious  grounds  or  conditions  of  our  salvation. 

This  necessity  results,  1st,  from  the  holiness  of  Grod ;  2d,  from 
his  eternal  purpose,  Eph.  i.  4;  ii.  10;  3d,  from  the  desi^  and 
redemptive  eflScacv  of  Christ's  death,  Eph.  v.  25-27;  4tn,  from 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and  the  energy  of  his 
indwelling  Spirit,  John  xv.  5;  GaL  v.  22;  5th,  from  the  very 
nature  of  faith,  which  first  leads  to  and  then  works  by  love, 
Gal.  V.  6 ;  6th,  from  the  command  of  God,  1  Thes.  iv.  6 ;  1  Pet 
i.  15 ;  7th,  from  the  nature  of  heaven,  Eev.  xxL  27. 

17.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  Antinomians  upon  this  svbjed? 

Antinomians  are,  as  their  name  signifies,  those  who  deny 
that  Christians  are  bound  to  obey  the  law.  They  argue  that, 
as  Christ  has  in  our  place  fulfilled  both  the  preceptive  and  the 

Eenal  departments  of  God*s  law,  his  people  must  be  delivered 
'om  all  obligation  to  observe  it,  either  as  a  rule  of  duly  or  as  a 
condition  of  salvation. — See  above,  Question  3,  Chap.  aXV. 

It  is  evident  that  all  systems  of  Perfectionism,  which  teach 
(as  the  Pelagian  and  Oberlin  theories)  that  men's  ability  to 
obey  is  the  measure  of  their  responsibilitjr,  or  (as  the  Papal 
and  Arminian  theories)  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  gra- 
ciously reduced  his  demand  from  absolute  moral  perfection  to 
faith  and  evangelical  obedience,  are  essentially  Antinomian. 
Because  they  all  agree  in  teaching  that  Christians  in  this  life 
are  no  longer  under  obligations  to  fulfil  the  Adamic  law  of 
absolute  moral  perfection. 

Paul,  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Romans,  declares  that  this  damn- 
able heresy  was  charged  as  a  legitimate  consequent  upon  his 
doctrine  in  that  day.  He  not  only  repudiates  the  charge,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  free  justification  through  an  im- 
puted righteousness,  without  the  merits  of  works,  is  the  onlv 
possible  condition  in  which  the  sinner  can  learn  to  bring  forth 
holy  works  as  the  fruits  of  filial  love.  The  veiv  purpose  of 
Christ  was  to  redeem  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works,  and  this  he  accomplished  by  dehvermff  them  fit)nL 
the  federal  bondage  of  the  law,  in  order  to  render  them  capable 
as  the  Lord's  freedmen  of  moral  conformity  to  it,  ever  increas- 
ingly in  this  lilb,  absolutely  in  the  life  to  come. 
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18.  What  are  the  different  senses  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
term  "wertY"? 

It  has  been  technically  used  in  two  different  senses.  1st. 
Strictly,  to  designate  the  common  quality  of  all  services  to 
which  a  reward  is  due,  ex  jusiicia,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value  and  dignity.  2d.  Improperly,  it  was  used  by  the  Fathers 
as  equivalent  to  that  which  residts  in  or  attains  to  a  reward  or 
consecjuent,  without  specifying  the  ground  or  virtue  on  account 
of  which  it  is  secured. — ^Turretin,  L.  xvii.,  Qusestio  5. 

19.  What  distinction  does  the  Romish  Church  design  to  siarud- 
ize  by  the  terms  "  merit  of  condignity  "  and  the  "  merit  of  congrutty  "  ? 

The  "  merit  of  condignity "  they  teach  attaches  only  to 
works  wrought  subsequently  to  regeneration  by  the  aid  of 
divine  grace,  and  is  that  degree  of  merit  that  intrinsically,  and 
in  the  wav  of  equal  right,  not  by  mere  promise  or  covenant, 
deserves  the  reward  it  attains  at  God's  hands.  The  "  merit  of 
couCTuity "  they  teach  attaches  to  those  good  dispositions  or 
works  which  a  man  may,  previously  to  regeneration,  realize 
without  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  and  which  makes  it  congruous 
or  specially  fitting  for  God  to  reward  the  agent  by  infusing 
grace  into  his  heart. 

It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
the  Romish  Church  on  this  subject,  since  different  schools  of 
theologians  in  her  midst  differ  widely,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  are  studiously  ambiguous.  The  general  be- 
lief appears  to  be  that  ability  to  perform  good  works  springs 
from  CTace  infused  into  the  sinner's  heart  for  Christ's  sake, 
througn  the  instrumentality  of  the  sacraments,  but  that  after- 
wards these  good  works  merit,  that  is,  lay  for  us  the  founda- 
tion of  a  just  claim  to  salvation  and  glory.  Some  say,  like 
Bellarmin,  **De  Justific,"  5, 1,  and  4,  7,  mat  this  merit  attaches 
to  the  good  works  of  Christians  intrinsically,  as  well  as  in  con- 
sequence of  God's  promise;  others  that  these  works  deserve  the 
reward  only  because  God  has  promised  the  reward  on  the 
condition  of  the  work. — "Coun.  Trent,"  Sess.  vi..  Cap.  xvi.,  and 
canons  24  and  32. 

20.  What  is  necessary  that  a  tvork  should  be  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  meritorious  ? 

Turretin  makes  five  conditions  necessary  to  that  end.  1st. 
That  the  work  be  not  of  debt,  or  which  the  worker  was  under 
obligation  to  render. — Luke  xvii.  10.  2d.  That  it  is  our  own, 
1.  e.,  effected  by  our  own  natural  energy.  3d.  That  it  be  per- 
fect.    4th.  That  it  be  equal  to  the  reward  merited.     5th.  That 
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the  reward  be  of  justice  due  to  such  an  act — ^Turretin,  L.  xvii.. 
Quoestio  5. 

According  to  this  definition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  absolute 
dependence  and  obligation  of  the  creature,  that  he  can  never 
merit  any  reward  for  whatever  obedience  he  may  render  to  the 
commands  of  his  Creator.  1st.  Because  all  the  strength  he 
works  with  is  freely  given  by  God.  2d.  All  the  service  ne  can 
render  is  owed  to  God.  3d.  Nothing  he  can  do  can  equal  the 
reward  of  God's  favor  and  eternal  blessedness. 

Under  the  covenant  of  works,  God  graciously  promised  to 
reward  the  obedience  of  Adam  with  eternal  life.  This  was  a 
reward,  however,  not  of  merit,  but  of  free  grace  and  promise. 
Every  thing  under  that  constitution  depended  upon  the  stand- 
ing of  the  person  before  God.  As  long  as  Adam  continued 
without  sin,  his  services  were  accepted  and  rewarded  according 
to  promise.  But  from  the  moment  he  forfeited  the  promise,  ana 
lost  his  standing  before  God,  no  work  of  his,  no  matter  of  what 
character,  could  merit  any  thing  at  the  hand  of  God. 

21.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  our  good  works,  even  after  the 
restorcUion  of  our  person  to  God!s  favor  hy  justification,  do  not 
merit  heaven  ? 

Ist  Justification  proceeds  upon  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ, 
and  on  that  foundation  rests  our  title  to  the  favor  of  God  and 
all  the  infinite  consequences  thereof  Christ's  merit,  lying  at 
the  foundation  and  embracing  all,  excludes  the  possibility  of  oiu* 
meriting  any  thing.  2d.  The  law  demands  perfect  obedience. — 
Rom.  iii.  23;  Gal.  v.  3.  3d.  We  are  saved  by  grace  not  by 
works. — Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  4th.  All  good  dispositions  are  graces  or 
gifts  of  God— 1  Cor.  xv.  10;  Phil.  ii.  13;  1  /fhess.  ii.  13. 
5th.  Eternal  life  itself  is  declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God. — 1 
John  V.  11. 

22.  What  do  the  Sainptures  teach  concerning  the  good  works 
of  believers,  and  the  retvards  promised  to  them? 

Both  the  work  and  its  reward  are  branches  from  the  same 
grjicious  root.  The  covenant  of  grace  provides  alike  for  the 
infusion  of  grace  in  the  heart,  the  exercise  of  this  grace  in  the 
life,  and  the  rewards  of  that  grace  so  exercised.  It  is  all  of 
gi^ace,  grace  for  grace,  grace  aaded  to  grace,  presented  to  us  in 
thin  form  of  a  reward:  1st.  That  it  may  act  upon  us  as  a 
rational  motive  to  diligent  obedience.  2cL  To  mark  that  the 
gift  of  heaven  and  eternal  blessedness  is  an  act  of  strict  legal— 
justice  (1)  in  respect  to  the  perfect  merits  of  Christ,  (2)  in  re- 
spect to  God's  faitliful  adherence  to  his  own  free  promise. — L 
John  i.  0.     3d.  'fo  imlicate  that  the  heavenly  reward  stands  in 
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a  certain  gracious  proportion  to  the  grace  given  in  the  obedi- 
ence on  earth;  (1)  because  God  so  wills  it,  Matt.  xvi.  27;  1  Cor. 
iii  8 ;  (3)  because  the  grace  given  on  earth  prepares  the  soul  to 
receive  the  grace  given  in  heaven,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

Is    PERFECT    SaNCTIFICATION   ATTAINABLE    BY   BeUEVERS    IN    ChRIST    IN 

THIS  Life? 

23.  What,  in  general  terms^  is  perfectionism? 

The  various  theories  of  perfectionism  all  agree  in  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  of  God  in  this  world  to  become, 
1st,  perfectly  free  from  sin,  2d,  conformed  to  the  law  under 
which  they  now  live.  They  differ  very  variously  among  them- 
selves, however,  1st,  as  to  what  sin  is;  2d,  as  to  what  law  we 
are  now  obliged  to  fulfil;  3d,  as  to  the  means  whereby  this 
perfection  may  be  attained,  whether  by  nature  or  by  grace. 

24.  How  does  the  Pelagian  theory  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of 
grace  lead  to  'perfectionism  ? 

Pelagians  maintain,  1st,  as  to  man's  nature,  that  it  was  not 
radically  corrupted  by  the  fall,  and  that  every  man  possesses 
sufficient  power  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  of  him,  since 
God  can  not  in  justice  demand  that  which  man  has  not  full 
power  to  do.  2d.  As  to  God's  grace,  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fitvorable  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  them  by  the  truth  he  has  revealed  to  us,  and 
the  propitious  circumstances  in  which  he  has  placed  us.  Thus 
in  tne  Christian  church,  and  with  the  Christian  revelation,  men 
are,  in  fact,  placed  in  the  most  propitious  circumstances  possible 
to  persuade  them  to  perform  tneir  duties.  It  follows  from  this 
system  directly  that  every  one  who  wishes  may  certainly  attain 
perfection  by  using  his  natural  powers  and  advantages  of  posi- 
tion with  sufficient  care. — **  Wigger's  Historical  View  of  Augus- 
tinianism  and  Pelagianism." 

25.  Whcvt,  according  to  tJie  Pelagian  theory,  is  the  nature  of 
the  sin  from  which  mxm  mm/  he  perfectly  free;  tohat  the  law  which 
lie  may  perfectly  fulJU,  and  wJuU  are  the  means  by  tvhich  this  per- 
fection may  be  attained? 

They  deny  original  and  inherent  corruption  of  nature,  and 
hold  that  sin  is  only  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law, 
from  which  any  man  may  abstain  if  he  will. 

As  to  the  law  which  man  in  his  present  state  may  perfectlv 
fulfil,  they  hold  that  it  is  the  single  and  original  law  of  God, 
the  requirements  of  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
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vidual  subject,  are  measured  bv  the  individuars  ability,  and 
opportunities  of  knowledge.  As  to  the  means  whereby  thiB 
perfection  may  be  attainea,  they  maintain  the  plenary  ability' 
of  man's  natural  will  to  discharge  all  the  obligations  resting 
upon  him,  and  they  admit  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  only 
in  the  sense  of  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and  other  propitious 
circumstances  in  persuading  man  to  use  his  own  power.  Thus 
the  means  of  perfect  sanctincation  are,  1st,  man's  own  volition, 
2d,  as  helped  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  prudent  avoidance  of 
temptation,  etc.  9 

26.  In  what  sense  do  Romanists  hold  the  doctrine  of  perfection? 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  the  subject,  as 
upon  all  critical  points,  are  studiously  ambiguous.  They  lay 
down  the  principfe  that  the  law  must  be  possible  to  them  upon 
whom  it  is  bindmg,  since  God  does  not  command  impossibili- 
ties. Men  justifiea  (sanctified)  may  by  the  grace  of  God  dwell- 
ing in  them  satisfy  the  divine  law,  pro  hujus  mice  statu^  i.  e.,  as 
graciously  for  Christ's  sake  adjusted  to  our  present  capacities. 
They  confess,  nevertheless,  that  the  just  may  fall  into  venial 
sins  every  day,  and  that  while  in  the  flesh  no  man  can  live 
entirely  without  sin  (unless  by  a  special  privilege  of  God);  yet 
that  in  this  life  the  renewed  can  fully  Keep  me  divine  law; 
and  even  by  the  observance  of  the  evangelical  counsels  do  more 
than  is  commanded ;  and  thus,  as  many  saints  have  actually 
done,  lay  up  a  fund  of  supererogatory  merit. — "Council  of 
Trent,'*  Session  vi.  Compare  Chap.  xi.  and  xvi,  and  Canons 
18,  23,  and  32.     See  above.  Question  14. 

27.  In  what  sense  do  they  hM  that  the  renewed  mayy  in  this 
life  live  witho^  sin;  in  what  sense  fvRy  satisfy  the  law;  and  by 
the  use  of  what  means  do  they  teaeh  that  this  perfection  may  he 
attained? 

As  to  sin,  they  hold  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sins,  and  that  the  concupiscence  that  remains  in  the  bosom  of 
the  renewed,  as  the  result  of  original  and  the  fuel  of  actua' 
sin,  is  not  itself  sin,  since  sin  consists  only  in  the  consent  o:' 
the  will  to  the  impulse  of  concupiscence.     In  accordance  witl 
these  views  they  hold  that  a  Christian  in  this  life  may  liv 
without  committing  mortal  sins,  but  that  he  never  can  oe  fr 
from  the  inward  movements  of  concupiscence,  nor  from  liabilil 
to  fall  through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  passion,  into  veni 
sins. 

As  to  the  law,  which  a  believer  in  this  life  may  fully  sati 
they  hold  that  8U3  God  is  just  and  can  not  demand  of  us 
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\A  impossible,  his  law  is  graciously  adjusted  to  our  present  ca- 
pacities, as  assisted  by  grace,  and  that  it  is  this  law  'pro  hujus 
vUce  statu,  which  we  may  fuliBiL 

As  to  the  means  whereby  this  perfection  may  be  attained, 
they  hold  that  divine  grace  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows 
all  of  our  good  works,  which  divine  grace  is  to  be  sought 
throu&:h  those  sacramental  and  priestly  channels  which  Christ 
has  i^tituted  in  his  church,  an^  especiaUj  in  the  observance 
of  works  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms  deeds,  and  the  acquisition 
of  supererogatory  merit  oy  the  fulfilment  of  the  coxmsels  of 
Christ  to  chastity,  obedience,  and  voluntary  poverty. — "Council 
of  Trent,"  Sess.  xiv..  Chapter  v.,  Sesa  vi.,  Cnapters  xi.  and  xii., 
Sess.  v..  Canon  5;  "Cat  Kom.,"  Part  II.,  Chapter  ii..  Question 
32,  and  Part  II.,  Chapter  v..  Question  59,  and  Part  III.,  Chapter 
X.,  Questions  5-10. 

28.  In  what  form  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  early  Ar- 
minians  ? 

Arminius  declared  that  his  mind  was  in  suspense  upon  this 
subject  ("Writings  of  Arminius,"  translated  by  Nichols,  Vol.  I., 
p.  256).  His  immediate  successors  in  the  theological  leadership 
of  the  remonstrant  party,  developed  a  theory  of  perfectionism 
apparently  identical  with  that  taught  by  Wesley,  and  professed 
by  his  disciples.  "A  man  can,  with  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  keep  all  the  commandments  of  God  perfectly,  according 
to  the  gospel  or  covenant  of  grace.  The  nighest  evangelical 
perfection  (for  we  are  not  teaching  a  legal  perfection,  which 
mcludes  sinlessness  entire  in  all  respects  and  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  excludes  all  imperfection  and  infirmity,  for  this 
we  believe  to  be  impossible),  embraces  two  things,  1st,  a  per- 
fection proportioned  to  the  powers  of  each  individual;  2d, 
a  desire  of  making  continual  process  and  increasing  one's 
strength  more  and  more." — Episcopius,  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  Peck, 
**  Christian  Perfection,"  pp.  135  and  136. 

29.  What  is  the  Wesley  an  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

1st.  That  although  every  believer  as  soon  as  he  is  justified 
is  regenerated,  and  commences  the  incipient  stages  of  sanctifi- 
oation,  yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  remains  of  much  inherent 
ain,  nor  the  warfare  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit,  which  may 
oontinue  for  a  long  time,  but  which  must  cease  at  some  time 
before  the  subject  can  be  fit  for  heaven. 


%Iory  must  experience;  although  the  majority  do  not  reach  it 
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ong  before  death,  it  is  the  attainment  of  some  in  the  midst  of 
ife,  and  consequently  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  to 
lesire,  strive  for,  and  expect  its  attainment  now. 

3d.  This  state  of  evangelical  perfection  does  not  consist  in 
m  ability  to  fulfil  perfectly  the  original  and  absolute  law  of 
loliness  under  which  Adam  was  created,  nor  does  it  exclude 
lU  liability  to  mistake,  or  to  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  of 
latural  temperament,  but  it  does  exclude  all  inward  disposition 
,0  sin  as  well  as  all  outward  commission  of  it,  since  it  consists 
n  a  state  in  which  perfect  faith  in  Christ  and  perfect  love  for 
jod  fills  the  whole  soul  and  governs  the  entire  life,  and  thus 
ulfils  all  the  requirements  of  the  "  law  of  Christ,"  under  which 
done  the  Christian's  probation  is  now  held. 

30.  In  whai  sense  do  they  teach  that  men  may  live  without  sin  ? 

Mr.  Wesley  did  not  himself  use,  though  he  did  not  object  to, 
he  phrase  "  sinless  perfection."     He  distinguished  between 
'  sin,  properly  so  called,  i.  e.,  a  voluntary  transgression  of  a 
cnown  law,  and  sin,  improperly  so  called,  i.  e.,  an  involuntary 
xangression  of  a  divine  law,  known  or  unknown,"  and  declared 
'  I  believe  there  is  no  such  perfection  in  this  life  as  excludes 
ihese  involuntary  transgressions,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  nat- 
irally  consequent  on  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  inseparable 
Tom  mortality."     He  also  declares  that  the  obedience  of  the 
perfect  Cliristian  "  can  not  bear  the  rigor  of  God's  justice,  but 
leeds  atoning  blood,"  and  consequently  the  most  perfect  "must 
jontinually  say,  '  forgive  us  our  trespasses,' "  and  Dr.  Peck  says 
ihat  the  holier  men  are  here  "  the  more  they  loathe  and  abhor 
themselves."    On  the  other  hand  they  hold  that  a  Christian 
nay  in  this  life  attain  to  a  state  of  perfect  and  constant  love, 
«rhich  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  cove- 
lant     Violations  of  the  original  and  absolute  law  of  God  ar^ 
lot  counted  to  the  believer  for  sin,  since  for  him  Christ  ' 
Deen  made  the  end  of  that  law  for  righteousness,  and  for  Christ' 
Jake  he  has  been  delivered  fi-om  that  law  and  been  made  su^ 
ject  to  the  "  law  of  Christ,"  and  that  only  is  sin  to  the  Christia 
kvhich  is  a  violation  of  this  law  of  love.     See  Mr.  Wesley' 
'  Tract  on  Christian  Perfection,"  in  the  volume  of  "  Methocu 
Doctrinal  Tracts,"  pp.  294,  310,  312,  and  Dr.  Peck's  "  Christi 
Doc.  of  Perfection,^  p.  204. 

31.  What  lata  do  they  say  the  Christian  can  in  this  lift  pe        -- 

Mly  obey  ? 

Dr.  Peck  says,  p.  244,  "  To  fallen  humanity,  though  renews 
yy  grace,  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  inpracticabs^ 
luring  the  present  probationary  state.    And  consequently  Chri^ 
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tian  perfection  does  not  imply  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral 
law."— Peck,  p.  244. 

This  moral  law  they  hold  to  be  universal  and  unchangea- 
ble, all  moral  agents  are  under  perpetual  obligations  to  fultil  it, 
and  they  are  in  no  degree  released  therefrom  by  their  loss  of 
ability  through  sin.— reck,  p.  271.  This  law  sustains,  how- 
ever, a  twofold  relation  to  the  creature.  1st.  It  is  a  rule  of 
being  and  acting.  2d.  It  is  a  condition  of  acceptance.  In  con- 
sequence of  sin,  it  became  impossible  for  men  to  obtain  salva- 
tion by  the  law,  and  therefore  Christ  appeared  and  rendered  to 
this  law  perfect  satisfaction  in  our  stead,  and  thus  is  for  us  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.  This  law,  therefore,  remain- 
ing forever  as  a  rule  of  duty,  is  abrogated  by  Christ  as  a  condi- 
tion of  our  acceptance.  "Nor  is  any  man  li\4ng  bound  to 
observe  the  Adamic  more  than  the  Mosaic  law  (I  mean  it  is  not 
the  condition  either  of  present  or  future  salvation.)" — "Doc- 
trinal Tracts,"  p.  332.  "  The  gospel,  which  is  the  law  of  love, 
the  '  law  of  liberty,'  offers  salvation  upon  other  terms,  and  yet 
provides  the  vindication  of  the  broken  law.  The  condition  of 
justification  at  first  ia  faith  alone^  and  the  condition  of  continued 
acceptance  is/aith  working  by  love.  There  are  degrees  of  faith, 
and  degrees  of  love.  .  .  .  Perfect  faith  and  perfect  love  is 
Christian  perfection."  "Christian  character  is  estunated  by  the 
conditions  of  the  gospel;  Christian  perfection  implies  the  per- 
fect performance  of  these  conditions  and  nothing  more." 

32.  By  what  means  do  they  teach  this  perfection  is  to  he  at- 
tained? 

Wesley  says,  "  I  believe  this  perfection  is  always  wrought 
in  the  soul  by  a  simple  act  of  faitn,  consequently  in  an  instant. 
But  I  believe  there  is  a  gradual  work,  both  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing that  instant." — Quoted  by  Dr.  Peck,  pp.  47,  48. 

They  hold  that  this  entire  sanctification  is  not  to  be  effected 
through  either  the  strength  or  the  merit  of  man,  but  entirely 
of  grace,  for  Christ's  sake,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whicn  faith  in- 
volves our  believing,  1st,  "  in  the  suflSciency  of  the  provisions 
of  the  gospel  for  the  complete  deliverance  ot  the  soul  from  sin." 
2d.  "That  these  provisions  are  made  for  i^."  3d.  "That  this 
tlessing  is  for  us  now.'' — Peck,  "Ch.  Doc.  Sane,"  pp.  405-407. 

33.  What  is  the  Oherlin  doctrine  of  perfection? 

"  It  is  a  full  and  perfect  discharge  of  our  entire  duty,  of  all 
existing  obligations  to  God,  and  all  other  beings.  It  is  perfect 
obedience  to  the  moral  law."    This  is  God's  original  and  uni- 
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versal  law,  which,  however,  always,  not  because  of  grace,  but 
of  sheer  justice,  adjusts  its  demanas  to  the  measure  ol  the  pres- 
ent ability  of  the  subject.  The  law  of  God  can  not  now  justly 
demand  that  we  should  love  him  as  we  might  have  done  if  we 
had  always  improved  our  time,  etc.  Yet  a  Christian  may  now 
attain  to  a  state  of  "perfect  and  disinterested  benevolence," 
may  be,  "according  to  his  knowledge,  as  upright  as  God  is,"  and 
as  "perfectly  conformed  to  the  will  of  God  as  is  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven."  And  this,  Mr.  Finney  appears  to  teach, 
is  essential  for  even  the  lowest  stage  of  genuine  Christian  ex- 
perience. The  amount  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  God  has  a 
right  to  demand  only  that  which  we  have  the  power  to  render; 
therefore,  it  follows  that  we  have  full  power  to  render  all  that 
God  demands,  <ind,  therefore,  we  may  be  as  perfectly  conformed 
to  his  will  as  it  regards  us,  as  the  inhabitcmts  of  heaven  are  to 
his  will  as  it  regards  them" 

Pres.  Mahan,  "  Scripture  Doctrines  of  Christian  Perfection," 
and  Prof  Finney,  "  Oberlin  Evangelist,"  VoL  IV.,  No.  19,  and 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  15,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Peck 

34.  State  the  points  of  agreemerd  and  disa^eement  bettveen  these 
several  theories,  jPelagian,  Romish,  Arminian,  and  Oberlin? 

Ist.  They  all  agree  in  maintaining  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
in  this  life  to  attain  a  state  in  which  they  may  habitually  and 
perfectly  fulfil  all  their  obligations,  i.  c,  to  be  and  do  perfectly 
all  that  God  requires  them  to  be  or  do  at  present 

2d.  The  Pelagian  theory  difiFers  from  all  the  rest,  in  denying 
the  deterioration  of  our  natural  and  moral  powers,  and  conse- 
quently, in  denying  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  super- 
natural grace  to  the  end  of  making  men  perfect 

3d.  The  Pelagian  and  Oberlin  theories  agree  in  making  the 
original  moral  law  of  God  the  standard  of  perfection.  The 
Oberlin  theologians,  however,  admitting  that  our  powers  are 
deteriorated  by  sin,  hold  that  God's  law,  as  a  matter  of  sheer 
justice,  adjusts  its  demands  to  the  present  ability  of  the  subject 
The  Romish  theory  regards  the  same  law  as  the  standard  of 
perfection,  but  differs  from  the  Pelagian  theory  in  maintaining 
that  the  demands  of  this  law  are  adjusted  to  man's  deteriorated 
powers;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  the  Oberlin  the- 
^^»  by  holding  that  the  lowering  of  the  demands  of  this  law 
in  adjustment  to  the  enfeebled  powers  of  man,  instead  of  being 
of  sheer  justice,  is  of  grace  for  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  Ar- 
minian theory  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  denying  that  the  orig- 
inal law  is  the  standard  of  evangelical  perfection;  in  holding 
that  that  law  having  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  Christian  is 
now  required  only  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  cove- 
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nant  of  grace.     This,  however,  appears  to  differ  more  in  form 
than  essence  from  the  Romish  position  in  this  regard. 

4th.  The  Romish  and  Arminian  theories  agree — 1st.  In 
admitting  that  the  perfect  Christian  is  still  liable  to  trans^ess 
the  provisions  of  the  original  moral  law,  and  that  he  is  subject 
to  mistakes  and  infirmities  The  Romanist  calls  them  venial 
sins;  the  Arminian,  mistakes  or  infirmities.  2d.  In  referring 
all  the  work  of  making  man  perfect  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  for  Cnrist's  sake.  But  they  differ,  on 
the  other  hand,  1st,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  faith  by  which 
sanctification  is  effected,  and,  2d,  as  to  the  merit  of  good  works. 

35.  What  are  the  argwrnemia  upon  tohich  pefrfedionists  svstain 
their  theory,  and  how  may  they  he  answered? 

1st.  They  argue  that  this  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
(1.)  From  the  commands  ot  God,  who  never  will  command 
impossibilities. — Matt.  v.  48.  (2.)  From  the  fact  that  abundant 
provision  has  already  been  made  in  the  gospel  for  securing  the 
perfect  sanctification  of  God's  people;  in  fact,  all  the  provision 
that  ever  will  be  made.  (3.)  From  the  promises  of  God  to 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities,  etc. — Ps.  cxxx.  8;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25-29;  1  John  i.  7,  9.  (4.)  From  the  prayers  of  saints 
recorded  in  Scripture  with  implied  approval. — Ps.  li.  2 ;  Heb. 
xui.  21. 

2d.  They  argue  that  this  perfection  has  in  fact  been  attained, 
1.)  From  biblical  examples,  as  David. — Acts  xiiL  22.  See  also 
en.  vi.  9;  Job  i.  1;  Luke  i.  6.  (2.)  Modem  examples — Peck's 
"  Christian  Perfection,"  pp.  365-396. 

We  ANSWER 

1st  The  Scriptures  never  assert  that  a  Christian  may  in  this 
life  attain  to  a  state  in  which  he  may  live  without  sin. 

2d,  The  meaning  of  special  passages  must  be  interpreted  in 
consistency  with  the  entire  testimony  of  Scripture. 

3d.  The  language  of  Scripture  never  implies  that  man  may 
here  live  without  sin.  The  commands  of  God  are  adjusted  to 
man's  responsibility,  and  the  aspirations  and  prayers  of  the 
saints  to  their  duties  and  ultimate  privileges,  and  not  to  their 
present  ability.  Perfection  is  the  true  aim  of  the  Christian's 
efibrt  in  every  period  of  growth  and  in  every  act.  The  terms 
"perfect"  and  "blameless"  are  often  relative,  or  used  to  sig- 
nify simple  genuineness  or  sincerity.  This  is  evident  firom  the 
recorded  fact — 

4th.  That  all  the  perfect  men  of  the  Scriptures  sometimes 
sinned;  witness  the  nistories  of  Noah,  Job,  David,  Paul,  and 
compare  Gen.  vi.  9,  with  Gen.  ix.  21,  and  Job  i.  1,  with  Job  iii  1, 
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and  ix.  20;  also  see  Gal.  ii.  11,  14;  Ps.  xix.  12;  Rom.  vii. ;  GaL 
V.  17;Phil.  iii.  12-14. 

36.  What  special  objections  hear  against  the  Pelagian  theory  of 
perfection? 

This  is  a  part  of  a  wholly  Anti-Christian  system.  Its  con- 
stituent elements  are  a  denial  of  the  Scripture  testimony  with 
regard  to  original  sin,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  in 
effectual  calling,  and  an  assertion  of  man's  ability  to  save  him- 
self. It  involves  low  views  of  the  guilt  and  turpitude  of  sin^ 
and  of  the  extent,  spirituality,  and  unchangeableness  of  Grod's 
holy  law.  This  is  the  only  perfectly  consistent  theory  of  perfec- 
tion ever  ventilated,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  the  most 
thoroughly  unchristian. 

37.  What  special  objectums  bear  against  the  Romish  theory  ? 

This  theory  is  inconsistent — 

Ist.  With  the  true  nature  of  sin.  It  denies  that  concupis- 
cence is  sin,  and  admits  as  such  only  those  deliberate  acts  of  the 
will  which  assent  to  the  impulse  of  concupiscence.  It  distin- 
guishes between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  The  truth  is  that 
every  sin  is  mortal,  and  concupiscence,  "sin  dwelling  in  me,"^ 
"law  in  my  members,"  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sin. — Rom. 
vii.  8-23. 

2d.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God's  holy  law, 
which  is  essentially  immutable,  and  the  demands  of  which  have 
never  been  lowered  in  accommodation  to  the  weakened  faculties 
of  men. 

3d.  It  is  essentially  connected  with  their  theory  of  the 
merit  of  good  works,  and  of  the  higher  merit  of  works  of 
supererogation  which  is  radically  subversive  of  the  essentials 
of  the  gospel. 

38.  What  special  objections  bear  against  the  Oberlin  theory? 

This  theory  appears  to  assimilate  more  nearly  than  th^ 
others  with  the  terrible  self-consistency  and  the  Anti-Christian. 
spirit  of  the  Pelagian  view.     It  differs  from  that  heresy,  how-- 
ever,  in  holding — Ist.  That  the  law  of  God  is,  as  a  matter  of" 
sheer  Justice,  accommodated  to  the  weakened  faculties  of  men.^ 
2d.  That  the  shortcomings  of  men  in  the  present  life,  as  meas — - 
ured  by  the  original  law  of  God,  are  not  sm,  since  a  man's  duty^ 
is  measm-ed  only  by  his  ability.     3d.  In  making  the  principle 
of  this  perfection   to   consist  in    "perfect  and   disinterested 
benevolence."     In  all  these  respects,  also,  this  theory  is  incon-^ 
sistent  with  the  true  nature  of  God's  law,  the  true  nature  of" 
sin,  and  the  true  nature  of  virtue. 
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39.  Wliat  special  objections  hear  against  the  Arminian  theoiy  ? 

This  view,  as  presented  by  the  Wesleyan  standard  writers, 
is  far  less  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Chris> 
tianity  than  either  of  the  others,  and  consequently  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  proportion  less  self-consistent  as  a  theory, 
and  less  accurate  in  its  use  of  technical  language.  These  Chris- 
tian brethren  are  to  be  honored  for  their  exalted  views,  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  duty  of  pressing  forward  to  the  high- 
est meaisures  of  Christian  attainment,  while  it  is  to  be  forever 
lamented  that  their  great  founder  was  so  far  misled  by  the 
prejudices  of  system  as  to  bind  in  unnatural  alliance  so  much 
precious  truth  with  a  theory  and  terminology  proper  only  to 
radical  error.  I  will  make  here,  once  for  aU,  the  general  ex- 
planation, that  when  stating  the  Arminian  doctnne  on  any 
point,  I  have  generally  pi^ferred  to  refer  to  the  form  in  whicn 
the  doctrine  was  explicitly  defined  by  the  Dutch  Remonstrants, 
rather  than  to  the  modified,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  less 
logically  definite  form  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Wesleyan  churches,  who  properly  style  themselves 
'^Evangdical  Arminians."  I  attribute  the  peculiar  theoretical 
indefiniteness  which  appears  to  render  their  definitions  obscure, 
especially  on  the  subjects  of  justification  and  of  perfection,  to 
the  spirit  of  a  warm,  loving,  working  Christianity  struggling 
with  the  false  premises  of  an  Arminian  philosophy. 

1st.  While  over  and  over  insisting  upon  the  distinction  as 
to  the  twofold  relation  sustained  by  the  original  law  of  God 
to  man  (1)  as  a  rule  of  being  and  acting,  (2)  as  a  condition  of 
divine  favor,  their  whole  theory  is  based  upon  a  logical  con- 
fusion of  these  two  things  so  distinct.  Dr.  Peck  teaches  ear- 
nestly, and  confirms  by  many  Wesleyan  testimonies,  excellent 
Calvmistic  doctrine  upon  the  following  points:  The  original 
law  of  God  is  universal  and  unchangeable,  its  demands  never 
can  be  changed  nor  compromised.  Obedience  to  this  law  was 
the  condition  of  the  original  covenant  of  works.  This  condi- 
tion was  broken  by  Adam,  but,  in  our  behalf^  perfectly  fulfilled 
by  Christ,  and  thus  the  integrity  of  God's  changeless  law  was 

{)reserved.  Therefore,  he  goes  on  to  argue,  the  believer  is  no 
onger  under  the  law,  but  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  t.  e., 
to  use  Wesley's  own  qualifying  parenthesis,  "as  the  condition 
of  either  present  or  fiiture  salvation."  Certainly,  we  a/nsioer^ 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  us  for  righteousness,  in  its 
forensic  sense,  that  is,  to  secure  our  justification,  but  surely 
Christ  did  not  satisfy  that  changeless  law,  in  our  place,  in  such 
a  sense  that  it  does  not  remain  our  rule  of  action,  to  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  be  personally  conformed.     The  question  of  per- 
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fection  is  one  which  relates  to  our  personal  character,  not  to 
our  relations;  it  is  moral  and  inherent,  and  not  forensic  To 
prove,  therefore,  what  we  also  rejoice  to  believe,  that  the  orig- 
inal law  of  God,  under  the  gospel  covenant,  is  no  longer  our 
condition  of  salvation,  does  not  avail  one  iota  towards  proving 
that  Grod,  under  the  gospel,  demands  an  obedience  adjusted  to 
any  easier  standard  than  was  required  before. 

2d.  This  theory  is  part  of  the  Arminian  view  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  which  we  regard  so  inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  and 
which  Mr.  Watson  (see  "  Institutes,"  Part  IL,  Chap.  xxiiL)  ap- 
pears to  attempt  to  avoid  while  refusing  to  admit^  the  imputa- 
tion to  the  believer  of  Christ's  righteousness.  This  view  is, 
that  by  Christ*s  propitiation,  he  having  fulfilled  the  original 
law  of  God,  it  is  macle  consistent  with  divine  justice  to  present 
salvation  upon  easier  conditions,  i  e.,  faith  ana  evangelical  obe- 
dience ;  Christian  perfection  requiring  nothing  more  than  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  these  new  gracious  conditions.  Now  this 
view,  besides  confounding  the  ideas  of  law,  and  of  covenant, 
of  a  rule,  and  of  a  condition,  of  a  ground  of  justification,  and 
of  a  standard  of  sanctification,  is  inconsistent  with  the  broad 
teachings  of  the  gospel  concerning  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  the  office  of  faith  in  justification.  It  makes  the  merit  of 
Christ  only  in  some  uncertain  and  distant  way  the  oooaaion 
of  our  salvation,  and  faith,  and  evangelical  obedience,  in  the 
place  of  perfect  obedience  under  the  old  covenant,  the  grownd 
instead  of  the  mere  instrument  and  irmi  of  our  justification. 
Logically  developed,  this  theory  must  lead  to  the  xtomish  doc- 
trine as  to  the  merit  of  good  worka 

3d.  This  theory  denies  that  mistakes  and  infirmities  result- 
ing from  the  eflects  of  original  sin,  are  themselves  sin,  yet 
admits  that  they  are  to  be  confessed,  forgiveness  implored  for 
them,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ's  blood  applied  to  them,  an " 
that  the  more  perfect  a  man  becomes  the  more  he  abhors  hi 
own  internal  state.  Surely  this  is  a  confusion  of  language,  an 
abuse  of  the  word  sin.  What  is  sin  but  (1)  that  which  tran 
gresses  God's  original  law,  (2)  which  needs  Christ's  atonemen 
(3)  which  should  be  confessea,  and  must  be  forgiven,  (4) 
lays  a  proper  foundation  for  self-abhorrence. 


40.  Whjot  express  dedaraiians  of  Scripture  are  canlradided  b^Si  by 
every  possible  modijication  of  the  theory  of  Christian  perfection? 

1  Kings  viii.  46;  Prov.  xx.  9;  Eccle.  vii.  20;  James  iil  2;  1 

John  i.  8. 

41.  How  may  it  be  shjovm.  to  he  in  opposition  to  the  expenen^p-tt» 

of  saints^  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
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See  Paul's  account  of  himself,  Rom.  vii.  14^25;  PhiL  iiL  12-14. 
See  case  of  David,  Ps.  xix.  12 ;  Ps.  K. ;  of  Moses,  Ps.  xc.  8 ;  of 
Job,  Job  xlii.  5,  6;  of  Daniel,  ix.  20.  See  Luke  xviii  13; 
GaL  ii  11-13;  vl  1;  James  v.  16. 

42.  How  does  it  oomflid  loUh  the  ordinary  experience  of  Gods 
people? 

The  more  holy  a  man  is,  the  more  humble,  self-renouncing, 
self-abhorring,  and  the  more  sensitive  to  every  sin  he  becomes, 
and  the  more  closely  he  clings  to  Christ.  The  moral  imperfec- 
tions which  cling  to  him  he  feels  to  be  sins,  laments  and  strives 
to  overcome  them.  Believers  find  that  their  life  is  a  constant 
warfare,  and  they  need  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm, 
and  watch  while  they  pray.  They  are  always  subject  to  the  con- 
stant chastisement  of  then:  Father's  loving  hand,  which  can  only 
be  designed  to  correct  their  imperfections,  and  to  confirm  their 

graces.     And  it  has  been  notoriously  the  fact  that  the  best 
hristians  have  been  those  who  have  been  the  least  prone  to 
claim  the  attainment  of  perfection  for  themselves. 

43.  What  are  the  legUirrvale  practical  effects  of  perfectionism  ? 

The  tendency  of  every  such  doctrine  must  be  evil,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  or  counteracted  by  limiting  or  incon- 
sistent truths  held  in  connection,  which  is  pre-emmently  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Wesleyan  view,  fi-om  the  amoimt  of 
pure  gospel  which  in  that  instance  the  figment  of  perfectionism 
alloys,  feut  perfectionism,  by  itself  must  tend,  1st,  to  low 
views  of  God's  law;  2d,  to  inadequate  views  of  the  heinousness 
of  sin ;  3d,  to  a  low  standard  of  moral  excellence ;  4th,  to  spir- 
itual pride  and  fanaticism. 

AUTHORITATrTE    STATEMENTS    OP    ChTJBCH    DoCTINB. 

BOMISH  DOCTBINE  AS  TO  THE  MOSAL  FEBFEOTION  OF  THE  BeGENEBATE, 
AS  TO  QOOD  WOBKS,  AND  WoBKS  OF  SUFEBEBOGATION.      Ab  tO  their  vieW 

of  the  MEBiT  OF  GOOD  WOBKS,  866  above,  Chap.  XXXTTT. 

**Conc.  Trident.  "  Sees.  6,  can.  5. — "If  any  on6  deni6S,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  conferred  in  baptism,  the  guilt 
of  original  sin  is  remitted;  or  even  asserts  that  the  whole  of  that  wldch 
has  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  sin  is  not  taken  away;  but  says  that  it 
is  only  rased,  or  not  imputed;  let  him  be  anathema.  ....  But 
this  holy  Synod  confesses  and  is  sensible,  that  in  the  baptized  there 
remains  concupiscence,  or  an  incentive  (to  sin).  .  .  .  This  concu- 
piscence, which  the  Apostle  sometimes  calls  sin,  the  holy  Synod  declares 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  understood  it  to  oe  called  sin,  as 
being  truly  and  properly  sin  in  those  horn  again,  but  because  it  is  of  sin, 
and  inclines  to  sin.  If  any  man  is  of  a  contrary  sentiment,  let  him  be 
anathema." 
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^^Conc,  Trident.  "  Sess.  6,  can.  18.— **If  any  one  says  that  the  com- 
mandments  of  God,  even  for  one  that  is  justified  and  oonstituted  in  grace, 
are  impossible  to  keep,  let  him  be  anathema." 

BeUarmin,  **I)e  JusUfiCf**  iv.  10,  aqq. — "If  precepts  are  impossibley 
they  oblige  no  one,  and  hence  the  precepts  are  not  precepts.  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  devise  wherein  any  one  sins  in  respect  to  that  which  it  la 
impossible  to  avoid. " 

Ibid,  "JDe  Monachis"  cap.  7. — "A  'council  of  perfection'  we  call  a 
good  work,  not  commanded  us  by  Christ,  but  declared;  not  appointed 
but  commended.    But  it  differs  from  a  precept  in  respect  to  its  matter, 
subject,  form,  and  end.     (1.)  ^  respect  to  their  matter  (the  difference) 
is  twofold.     First,  because  the  matter  of  the  precept  is  easier,  that  of  fiie 
counsel  more  difficult,  for  the  former  is  derived  from  the  principles  of 
nature,  while  the  latter  in  some  sense  exceeds  nature,  e.  g,,  for  nature 
inclines  to  the  preservation  of  conjugal  fidelity,  but  not  to  abstaining 
from  the  conjug^  relation.    Secondly,  because  the  matter  of  the  precept 
is  good    .     .     .    for  the  council  includes  the  precept,  which  relates  to 
the  same  matter,  and  adds  something  beyond  uie  precept     (2.)  In  re- 
spect to  the  subject,  precepts  and  counsels  differ,  because  the  precept 
bmds  all  men  in  common,  while  the  counsel  does  not.     (3.)  In  respect 
to  their  form  they  differ,  because  the  precept  binds  of  its  own  inherent 
obligation,  but  the  counsel  through  the  will  of  man.     (4.)  In  respect  to 
their  end  or  efects  they  differ,  because  the  precept  observed  has  a  reward, 
but  when  not  observed  a  penalty,  but  the  counsel  when  not  observed  has 
no  penalty,  but  when  observed  has  the  greater  reward."    Gap.  8. — "It 
is  iJie  opinion  of  all  Catholics  that  there  are  many  true  and  proper  evan- 
gelical counsels,  but  especiaUy,  viz.,  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience 
(monastic),  which  are  neither  commanded  to  all,  nor  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  grateful  to  God  and  by  him  commended  (Matt.  xiz.  11,  sq.,  21; 
ICor.  vii.  1-7)." 

LXTTHEBAN  DOGTBINE. 

^^  Apology  far  Aughurg  Gonf.,^^  p.  91. — "The  entire  Scripture  and  the 
whole  church  declare  that  the  Law  can  not  be  satisfied  (by  any  thing 
within  man's  power  since  the  fall).  This  incomplete  fulfilling  of  the  law 
is  accepted,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ 
Otherwise  the  Law  always  accuses  us.  .  .  In  this  infirmity  there  is 
always  sin,  which  may  be  charged  to  our  account  (for  condemnation)." 

^'Fonrmxda  Goncordiae,"  p.  678. — "The  papal  and  monastic  doctrine, 
that  a  man  after  he  is  regenerated  is  able  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
God  in  this  life,  is  to  be  rejected." 

Ih,,  p.  589. — "Our  Confession  is,  that  good  works  most  surely  and 
indubitably  follow  a  true  faith,  as  tiie  fruits  of  a  good  tree.  We  also 
believe  that  good  works  are  entirely  to  be  left  out  of  account,  not  only 
when  we  are  treating  of  justification,  but  even  when  we  are  debating  con- 
cerning our  eternal  life. " 

Ih.,  p.  700. — "  Because  those  are  not  good  works,  which  any  one  him- 
self devises  with  good  intention,  or  which  are  done  according  to  human 
traditions  ;  but  those  which  God  himself  has  prescribed  and  ordered  in 
his  own  word.  Because  works  truly  good  can  be  performed,  not  by  the 
proper  natural  powers,  but  then  only  when  the  person  is,  by  faith,  recon- 
ciled with  God,  and  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  is  created  anew  to  good 
works,  in  Jesus  Christ " 

Reformed  Doctrine. 

'* Heidelberg  Catechism,"  Q.  62. — "Our  best  works  in  the  present  life 
are  all  imperfect  and  stained  with  sin." 
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^'Thirty^iine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Art.  12.— "Albeit  that 
Oood  Works,  which  are  the  fmits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  Justification, 
<3an  not  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment ; 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Ood  in  Ohnst,  and  do  spring  out 
necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith 
may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit.  ** 

lb..  Art.  14. — "Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and  above,  God's  com- 
mandments, which  they  call  Works  of  Supererogation,  can  not  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety;  for  by  them  men  do  declare  that  they  do 
not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they 
do  more  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required:  whereas  Christ 
saith  plainly.  When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants." 

** Confess.  Helveticd posterior,"  p.  498. — "We  teach  that  God  gives  an 
ample  reward  to  those  doing  good  works.  Yet  we  refer  this  reward  that 
the  Lord  ^ves,  not  to  the  merit  of  the  men  receiving  it,  but  to  the 
goodness,  liberality,  and  truth  of  God,  who  promises  and  bestows  it ; 
who,  while  he  owes  nothing  to  any  one,  yet  has  promised  that  he  will 
give  a  reward  to  his  faithful  worshippers. " 

''West,  Conf.  of  FaUh,"  ch.  16,  J4.— "They  who  in  their  obedience 
attain  to  the  greatest  height  which  is  possible  in  this  life,  are  so  far  from 
being  able  to  supererogate,  and  to  do  more  than  God  requires,  that  they 
fall  ^ort  of  much,  which  in  their  duty  they  are  bound  to  do  "  (see  the 
whole  chapter). 

lb,,  chap.  13,  2  2. — "This  sanctification  is  throughout  in  the  whole 
man,  yet  imperfect  in  this  life:  there  abideth  still  some  remnants  of  cor- 
ruption in  every  part,  whence  ariseth  a  continual  and  irreconcilable  war, 
the  fiesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh." 
J  3. — "In  which  war,  although  the  remaining  corruption  for  a  time  may 
much  prevail,  yet,  through  the  continual  supply  of  strength  from  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  regenerate  part  doth  overcome :  and  so 
the  saints  grow  in  grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
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earnest,  or  first  instalment  of  the  promised  redemption,  in 
pledge  of  complete  fulfilment,  John  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22; 
V.  5;  Eph.  i.  14;  (7)  of  the  prevalency  of  Christ's  intercession. 
John  XI.  42;  xvii.  11,  15,  20;  Rom.  viii.  34 

3.  Whai  18  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  on  this  subject? 

"Council  of  Trent,"  Sess.  vi..  Canon  23.  "If  any  one  main- 
tain that  a  man  once  justified  can  not  lose  grace,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  who  falls  and  sins  never  was  truly  justified,  let  him  be 
accursed." — See  below,  under  Romish  doctrine  in  this  chapter, 
their  view  as  to  "venial  sins." 

4.  What  is  the  Arminian  doctrine  on  this  point  ? 

It  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Arminian  system,  flowing 
necessarily  from  their  views  of  election,  of  the  design  and 
effect  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  sufficient  grace  and  free  will, 
that  those  who  were  once  iustified  and  regenerated  may,  by 
neglecting  grace  and  grie^ng  the  H0I7  Spirit,  faU  W^ct 
sins  as  are  inconsistent  with  true  justifymg  faith,  and  continu- 
ing and  dying  in  the  same,  may  consequently  finally  fall  into 
perdition. — "  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,"  xi.  7.  The  Lu- 
therans and  the  Arminians  agree  on  this  point  They  both 
believe  that  the  "  elect "  (those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  eter- 
nal life  because  he  has  certainly  foreseen  their  perseverance  in 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  end)  can  not  finally  apostatize.  The 
true  question  between  them  and  the  Calvinists,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  the  "elect,"  bttt  whether  those  once  truly  "regenerate 
and  justified"  can  finally  apostatize  and  perish. 

5.  What  objection  is  urged  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
ground  of  the  free  agency  of  man? 

Those  who  deny  the  certaintv  of  the  final  perseverance  of 
the  saints  hold  the  false  theory  that  liberty  of  the  will  consists 
in  indifference,  or  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  and  conse- 
quently that  certainty  is  inconsistent  with  liberty.  This  fal- 
lacy is  disproved  above,  Chap.  XV.,  see  especially  Ques.  25,  26. 

That  (jod  does  govern  the  free  acts  of  his  creatures,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  clear  from  history  and  prophecy,  from  uni- 
versal Christian  consciousness  and  experience,  and  from  Script- 
ure. — Acts  ii.  23;  Eph.  i.  11;  Phil.  ii.  13;  Prov.  xxi  1. 

That  he  does  secure  the  final  perseverance  of  his  people  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  their  free  agency  is  also  clear. 
He  changes  their  affections  and  thus  determines  the  will  by  its 
own  free  spontaniety.  He  brings  them  into  the  position  of 
children  by  adoption,  surrounding:  them  with  all  of  the  sources 
and  inBtrukents^of  sanctifying  iiSnence,  and  when  they  Bin  he 
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carefully  chastises  and  restores  them.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  not  that  a  man  who  has  once  truly  believed  is 
secure  of  ultimate  salvation,  subsequently  feel  and  act  as  he 
may;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  secures  the  ultimate  sal- 
vation of  every  one  who  is  once  truly  united  to  his  Son  by 
faith,  by  securing,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his 
most  free  perseverance  m  Christian  feeling  and  obedience  to 
the  end. 

6.  What  objection  is  urged  dcjainst  the  orthodox  doctrine  upon 
the  ground  of  its  supposed  unfavorohle  irifluence  upon  morality  ? 

The  objection  charged  is,  that  this  doctrine,  "once  in  grace 
always  in  grace,"  must  naturally  lead  to  carelessness,  through 
a  false  sense  of  security  in  our  present  position,  and  of  coim- 
dence  that  God  will  secure  our  final  salvation  independently 
of  our  own  agency. 

Although  it  is  certain,  on  the  part  of  God,"  that  if  we  are 
elected  and  called,  we  shall  be  saved;  yet  it  requires  constant 
watchfulness,  and  diligence,  and  prayer  to  make  that  calling 
and  election  sure  to  us. — 2  Pet  i.  10.  That  God  powerfully 
works  with  us,  and  therefore  secures  for  us  success  m  our  con- 
test with  sin,  is  in  Scripture  urged  as  a  powerfiil  reason  not  for 
sloth,  but  for  diligence. — Phil,  ii  13.  The  orthodox  doctrine 
does  not  affirm  certainty  of  salvaticm  because  we  have  once 
beheved,  but  certainty  of  perseverance  in  holiness  if  we  have 
trtdy  believed,  which  perseverance  in  holiness,  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  all  weaknesses  and  temptations,  is  the  only  sure 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  past  experience,  or  of  the  validity 
of  our  confidence  as  to  our  future  salvation,  and  surely  such  aD 
assurance  of  certainty  can  not  encourage  either  carelessness  or 
immorality. 

7.  What  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  exhortations 
to  diligence;  and  on  tlte  tvamings  of  danger  in  case  of  carelessness, 
addressed  to  believers  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  objection  alleged  is,  that  these  exhortations  and  warn- 
ings necessarily  imply  the  contingency  of  the  believer's  salva- 
tion, as  conditionedf  upon  the  believer  s  continued  faithfulness, 
and  consequently  involving  liability  to  apostasy. 

We  answer — 

1st.  The  outward  word  necessarily  comes  to  all  men  alike, 
addressing  them  in  the  classes  in  which  they  regard  themselves 
as  standing;  and  as  professors,  or  "those  who  thmk  they  stand,*" 
are  many  of  them  self-deceived,  this  outward  word  truly  impUes 
the  uncertainty  of  their  position  (as  far  as  man's  knowledge 
goes),  and  their  liability  to  fall. 
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2A  That  God  secures  the  perseverance  in  holiness  of  all 
his  true  people  by  the  use  of  means  adapted  to  their  nature  as 
rational,  moral,  and  free  agents.  Viewed  in  themselves  they 
are  always,  as  God  warns  them,  unstable,  and  therefore,  as  he 
exhorts  them,  they  must  diligently  cleave  to  his  ffrace.  It 
is  always  true,  also,  that  if  they  apostatize  they  shall  be  lost; 
but  by  means  of  these  very  threatenings  his  Spirit  graciously 
seciu'es  them  from  apostasy. 

8.  Whai  special  texts  are  rdied  upon  to  rebut  the  arguments  of 
the  orthodox  upon  this  subject  ? 

Ezek.  xviii.  24;  Matt,  xiii  20,  21 ;  2  Pet.  ii  20,  21,  and  espe- 
cially  Heb.  vi.  4-6;  x.  26. 

All  of  these  passages  may  be  naturally  explained  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  is  supported  upon 
that  wide  range  of  Scripture  evidence  we  have  set  lorth  above. 
Question  2.  They  present  either,  1st,  hypothetical  warnings 
of  the  consequences  of  apostasy  with  the  design  of  preventing 
it,  by  showing  the  natiu'al  consequences  of  indifference  and  of 
sin,  and  the  necessity  for  earnest  care  and  effort;  or,  2d,  they 
indicate  the  dreadful  consequences  of  misimproving  or  of  abus- 
ing the  influences  of  common  grace,  which,  although  involving 
great  responsibility,  nevertheless  come  short  of  a  radical  change 
of  nature  or  genuine  conversion. 

9.  What  argument  do  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  urge  from 
Bale  examples  and  from  our  own  daily  ea^perienoe  of  apostasies? 

They  cite  from  the  Scriptures  such  instances  as  that  of  David 
and  Peter,  and  they  refer  to  the  many  examples  of  the  apos- 
tasy of  well-accredited  professors,  with  which,  alas !  we  are  all 
familiar. 

All  these  examples,  however,  fall  evidently  under  one  of 
two  classes,  either,  1st,  they  were  from  the  beginning  without 
the  real  power  of  godliness,  although  bearing  so  fair  an  appear- 
ance of  life  in  the  si^ht  of  their  feUow-men,  Rom.  ii.  28;  ix.  6; 
1  John  li.  19;  Eev.  iii.  1;  or,  2d,  they  are  true  believers  who, 
because  of  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  restraining  grace,  have 
been  allowed  to  backsUde  for  a  time,  while  in  every  such  case 
they  are  graciously  restored,  and  that  generally  dv  chastise- 
ment— Rev.  iii.  19.  Of  this  class  were  David  and  reter.  No 
true  Christian  is  capable  of  deliberate  apostasy;  his  furthest 
departure  from  righteousness  being  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
impulse  of  passion  or  fear. — Matt  xxiv.  24;  Luke  xxii.  31. 
35 
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^^Conc.  Trident  "  Sess.  6,  ch.  15. — "It  is  to  be  maintamecl  that  the 
received  grace  of  justification  is  lost,  not  only  by  infidelity,  whereby 
even  faith  itself  is  lost,  but  also  by  any  other  mortal  sin  whatever,  though 
faith  be  not  lost." 

Ib.f  can.  23. — ''If  any  one  saith,  that  a  man  once  justified  can  sin  no- 
more,  nor  lose  grace,  and  that  therefore  he  that  falls  and  sins  was  never 
truly  justified    ...     let  him  be  anathema.  *' 

lb.,  chap.  11. — ''For,  although,  during  this  mortal  life,  men  how 
holy  and  just  soever,  at  times  fall  at  least  into  light  and  daily  sinB, 
which  are  also  called  venial,  not  therefore  do  they  cease  to  be  just" 

76.,  Sess.  14,  ch.  5. — "For  venial  sins,  whereby  we  are  not  excluded 
from  the  grace  of  God,  and  into  which  we  fall  more  frequently,  although 
they  be  rightly  and  profitably,  and  without  any  presumption,  declared  in 
confession,  as  the  custom  of  pious  persons  demonstrates,  yet  may  they 
be  omitted  without  guilt,  and  be  expiated  by  many  other  remedies.  But, 
whereas  all  mortal  sins,  even  those  of  thought,  render  men  children  of 
wrath,  and  enemies  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  also  for  the  pardon  of 
them  all  from  God,  with  a  modest  and  open  confession." 

BeUarmin,  "JDe  Amiss,  Gra,"  Sess.  14,  cap.  5. — **(1.)  Venial  sin  is- 
distinguished  from  mortal  sin,  as  of  its  own  nature,  and  without  any 
relation  to  the  predestination  or  the  mercy  of  God,  or  to  the  state  of  Uie 
regenerate,  deserving  a  certain  but  not  an  eternal  punishment.  (2. )  These 
sins  are  either  venial  from  their  own  nature,  having  for  their  object  a 
thing  evil  and  inordinate,  but  which  does  not  oppose  the  love  of  Gkxl  and 
of  our  neighbor — ^as  an  idle  word,  or  they  are  venial  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  action,  t.  e.,  (a)  such  as  are  not  perfectly  voluntary  (delib- 
erate), as  arising  from  a  sudden  movement  of  cupidity  or  anger,  and 
(h)  such  as  relate  to  trifles,  as  the  theft  of  one  obolus. " 

LUTHEBAN   DOCTBINE. 

**Formula  Concordia*,"  p.  705. — "  That  false  opinion  is  to  be  earnestly 
confuted  and  rejected,  which  certain  feign,  that  faith,  and  realized  jus- 
tification, and  salvation  itself,  can  not  be  lost  by  any  sins  or  crimes 
whatsoever. " 

lb.,  p.  591. — "We  condemn  that  dogma,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  not 
lost,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  continues  to  dwell  none  the  less  in  a  man, 
although  he  knowingly  and  willingly  sins,  and  that  the  sanctified  and 
elect  retain  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  they  fofi  into  adulteries  or  other 
crimes,  and  persevere  in  them." 

**ApoL  Aug.  Conf."  p.  71. — "Faith  can  not  coexist  with  mortal  sin.'* 

lb.,  p.  86. — "That  faith,  which  receives  remission  of  sins  .  .  does 
not  remain  in  those  who  indulge  their  lusts,  neither  can  it  coexist  with 
mortal  sin. " 

Beformed  Doothine. 

"  Can.  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  ch.  5,  c.  3. — "Because  of  the  remains 
of  indwelling  sin  .  .  .  the  converted  could  not  continue  in  this 
grace,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  fi^thful,  who 
confirms  them  in  the  grace  once  mercifully  conferred  on  them,  and  pow- 
erfully preserves  them  in  the  same,  even  unto  the  end.  Can.  4. — ^But 
though  that  power  of  God,  confirming  the  truly  faithful  in  grace,  and 
preserving  them,  is  greater  than  what  can  be  overcome  by  the  flesh,  yet 
the  converted  are  not  always  so  influenced  and  moved  by  God,  that  they 
can  not  depart  in  certain  particular  actions,  from  the  leading  of  grace,. 
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and  be  seduced  by  the  lusts  of  flie  flesh,  and  obey  them.     They  may  fall 

even  into  grievous  and  atrocious  sins Can.  6. — ^But  by  such 

enormous  sins  they  exceedingly  offend  God,  they  incur  the  guilt  of 
death,  they  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  interrupt  uie  exercise  of  faith, 
they  most  grievously  wound  conscience,  and  they  sometimes  lose  for  a 
time  the  sense  of  grace,  until  by  serious  repentance  returning  into  the 
way,  the  paternal  countenance  of  God  again  shines  upon  them.  Can.  6. 
For  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  from  his  immutable  purpose  of  election, 
does  not  wholly  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  his  own,  even  in  lamen- 
table falls,  nor  does  he  so  permit  them  to  glide  down  that  they  should 
fall  from  the  grace  of  adoption,  and  the  state  of  justification,  or  commit 
the  sin  unto  death,  or  against  flie  Holy  Spirit,  that  being  deserted  by 
him,  they  should  cast  themselves  headlong  into  eternal  destruction.  .  . 
Can.  8. — So  that  not  by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  b^  the  gratui- 
tous mercy  of  God  they  (the  elect)  obtain  it,  that  they  neither  totallv 
fall  from  faith  and  grace,  nor  finally  continue  in  their  mis  and  perish. 

"  Went,  Conf.  Faith,"  ch.  17,  J  1.— "They  whom  God  hath  accepted 
in  his  Beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither 
totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace;  but  shall  certainly 
persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved.  J  2. — ^This  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free-will,  but  upon  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  flowing  from  the  free  and  un- 
changeable love  of  God  tJie  Father;  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  merit  and 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  abiding  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  seed  of 
God  within  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace:  from  all 
which  ariseth  also  the  certainty  and  infaUibility  thereof." 
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DEATH,  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOUL  AFTER  DEATH. 

1.  What  department  of  theology  are  we  now  entering^  and  what 
subjects  are  embraced  in  it  ? 

The  department  of  Eschatolooy  or  the  diBcussion  of  last 
things  rd  idxara.  It  embraces  the  subjects  of  death,  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  end  of  the  world, 
heaven  and  hell. 

2.  By  what  farms  of  eocpression  is  death  described  in  the  Bible? 

A  departiu-e  out  of  this  world. — 2  Tim.  iv.  6.  A  going  the 
way  of  all  the  earth. — Josh,  xxiii.  14.  A  being  gathered  to 
one's  fathers,  Judges  ii.  10;  and  to  one's  people,  Deut.  xxxiL 
50-  A  dissolving  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle. — 2  Cor. 
V.  1.  A  returning  to  the  dust. — Eccle.  xii.  7.  A  sleep. — John 
xi.  11.  A  giving  up  the  ghost. — Acts  v.  10.  A  being  absent 
from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord. — 2  Cor.  v.  8.  Sleep- 
ing in  Jesus. — 1  Thess.  iv.  14 

3.  What  is  death  ? 

The  suspension  of  the  personal  union  between  the  body 
and  the  soul,  followed  by  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  ite 
chemical  elements,  and  the  introduction  of  the  soul  into  that 
separate  state  of  existence  which  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  its 
Creator  and  Judge. — Eccle.  xiL  7. 

4.  How  does  death  stand  related  to  sin  ? 

The  entire  penalty  of  the  law,  including  all  the  spiritual, 
physical,  and  eternal  penal  consequences  of  sin,  is  called  death 
m  Scripture.     The  sentence  was,  "  The  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die." — Gen.  ii.  17;  Rom.  v.  12.     That  this  in — 
eluded  natural  death  is  proved  by  Rom.  v.  13,  14;  and  froir^. 
tlie  fact  that  when  Chiist  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law  it  wi 
necessary  for  him  to  die. — Heb.  ix.  22. 
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5.  Why  do  the  justified  die  ? 

Justification  changes  the  entire  federal  relation  of  its  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  and  raises  him  forever  above  all  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  sin.  Death,  therefore,  while  remaining  a  part  of 
the  penalty  of  the  unsatisfied  law  in  relation  to  the  unjust,  is 
like  all  other  afflictions  changed,  in  relation  to  the  justified, 
into  an  element  of  improving  aiscij)line.  It  is  made  necessary 
for  them  from  the  present  constitution  of  the  body,  while  it  is 
to  both  body  and  soul  the  gateway  of  heaven.  Thev  are  made 
free  from  its  stin^  and  fear. — 1  Cor.  xv.  55,  57;  Heb.  iL  15. 
They  are  now  "oiessed"  in  death  because  they  die  "in  the 
Lord,"  Rev.  xiv.  13,  and  they  shall  at  last  be  completely  deKv- 
ered  from  its  power  when  the  last  enemy  shall  be  destroyed. 
1  Cor.  XV.  26. 

6.  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  immateruiUiy  of  the  souly  and 
what  argument  may  be  derived/rom  that  source  in  proof  of  its  con- 
tinued existence  after  deaih  ? 

For  the  evidence  establishing  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
see  Chap.  XL,  Question  18. 

Now  although  the  continued  existence  of  any  creature  must 
depend  simply  upon  the  will  of  its  Creator,  that  will  may  either 
be  made  known  oy  direct  revelation,  or  inferred  in  any  partic- 
ular instance  by  analogical  reasoning  from  what  is  known  of 
his  doings  in  other  cases.  As  far  as  this  argument  from  anal- 
ogy goes  it  decidedly  confirms  the  belief  that  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance is,  as  such,  immortal.  The  entire  ran^e  of  human  ex- 
perience fails  to  make  us  acquainted  with  a  smgle  instance  of 
the  annihilation  of  an  atom  of  matter,  i,  e.,  of  matter  as  such. 
Material  bodies^  organized  or  chemically  compoimded,  or  mere 
mechanical  allegations,  we  observe  constantly  coming  into 
existence,  and  m  turn  passing  away,  yet  never  through  the  an- 
nihilation of  their  elementary  constituents  or  component  parts, 
but  simply  from  the  dissolution  of  that  relation  which  these 
parts  had  temporarily  sustained  to  each  other.  Spirit,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  simple  and  single,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  that  dissolution  of  parts  to  which  material  bodies  are  subject 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  spirits  are  immortal  since  they  can 
not  be  subject  to  that  only  form  of  death  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

7.  What  argument  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  sovl  may 
be  derived  from  its  imperfect  devdopment  in  this  world  ? 

In  every  department  of  organized  life  eveiy  individual  crea- 
ture, in  its  normal  state,  tends  to  grow  toward  a  condition 
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of  complete  development,  which  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind. 
The  acorn  both  prophesies  and  ^ows  toward  the  oak.  Every 
human  being,  however,  is  conscious  that  in  this  Ufe  he  never 
attains  that  completeness  which  the  Creator  contemplated  in 
the  ideal  of  his  type ;  he  has  faculties  undeveloped,  capacities 
unfulfilled,  natural  desires  unsatisfied;  he  knows  he  was  de- 
signed to  be  much  more  than  he  is,  and  to  fill  a  much  higher 
sphere.  As  the  prophetic  reason  of  the  Creator  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  butterfly  through  the  instinct  of  the  cateipiliar,  so 
the  same  Creator  reveals  the  immortal  existence  of  the  soul  in 
a  higher  sphere  by  means  of  its  conscious  limitations  and  in- 
stinctive movements  in  this. 

8.  What  argument  on  this  subject  may  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
tributive justice  of  God  ? 

It  is  an  invariable  judgment  of  natural  reason,  and  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  moral  good  is  associated  with 
happiness,  and  moral  evil  with  misery,  by  the  unchangeable 
nature  and  purpose  of  God.  But  the  history  of  all  individuals 
aild  communities  alike  establishes  the  fact  tnat  this  life  is  not 
a  state  of  retribution ;  that  here  wickedness  is  often  associated 
with  prosperity,  and  moral  excellence  with  sorrow;  we  must 
hence  conclude  that  there  is  a  future  state  in  which  all  that 
appears  at  present  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God  shall 
be  adjusted. — See  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

9.  How  do  the  operations  of  consdenoe  point  to  a  future  state? 

Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  witnesses 
to  our  sinfulness  and  ill-desert,  and  to  bis  essential  justice. 
Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  found  refuge  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  every  man  feels  that  his  moral  rela- 
tions to  God  are  never  settled  in  this  life,  and  hence  the  char- 
acteristic testimony  of  the  human  conscience,  in  spite  of  great 
individual  diflerences  as  to  light,  sensibility,  etc.,  has  always 
been  coincident  with  the  word  of  God,  that  "  after  death  comes 

the  JUDGMENT." 

10.  How  is  this  doctrine  established  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankiml  ? 

This  has  been  the  universal  faith  of  all  men,  of  all  races, 
and  in  all  ages.  Universal  consent,  like  every  universal  effect, 
must  be  rel'erred  to  an  equally  universal  cause,  and  this  con- 
sent, uniform  among  men  differing  in  every  other  possible  re- 
spect, can  be  referred  to  no  common  origin  other  than  the  con- 
stitution of  man's  common  nature,  which  is  the  testimony  of 
his  Maker. 
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11.  Show  thai  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the  same  distinction 
ibetiveen  soid  and  lody  that  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

let  In  the  account  of  the  creation.  The  body  was  formed 
'Of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  soul  in  the  image  of  the  Al- 
mighty.— Gen.  i.  26;  ii.  7. 

2d.  In  the  definition  of  death. — Eccle.  xii.  7.  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  re- 
turn to  God  who  gave  it." — See  also  Eccle.  iii.  21. 

12.  What  does  the  Old  Testament  teach  concerning  Shed?  and 
how  is  it  shoum^/rom  the  usage  of  that  tvordj  that  the  immortality 
of  the  sold  tvas  a  doctrine  of  tlie  ancient  covenant? 

Sheol  is  derived  from  the  verb  h^p>  to  askj  expressing  the 

sense  of  our  English  proverb,  that  the  *' grave  crieth  give,  give." 
It  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify,  in  a  vague  and  gen- 
eral sense,  the  state  of  the  departed,  both  the  good  and  bad, 
intermediate  between  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous (Hosea  xiii.  14),  generally  invested  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions, and  indefinitely  referred  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 
Deut  xxxii.  22 ;  Amos  ix.  2.  Thus  it  is  used  for  grave  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  body  after  death  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  Job  xiv.  13), 
but  principally  to  designate  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits, 
without  explicit  reference  to  any  division  between  the  stations 
allotted  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  That  they  were  active 
and  conscious  in  this  state  appears  to  be  indicated  by  what  is 
revealed  of  Samuel. — 1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-20;  Is.  xiv.  15-17.  With 
regard  to  the  good,  however,  the  residence  in  Sheol  was  looked 
upon  only  as  intermediate  between  death  and  a  happy  resur- 
rection.— Ps.  xlix.  15.  In  their  treatment  of  this  whole  subject, 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  rather  take  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  for  granted,  than  explicitly  assert  it. — Fair- 
bairn's  "Herm.  Manual";  "  Josephus'  Ant.,"  xviii.,  1. 

13.  What  is  the  purport  of  our  Saviour's  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject against  the  Sadducees? 

Luke  XX.  37,  38.  Long  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
^nd  Jacob,  Jehovah  designated  himself  to  Moses  as  their  God. 
Ex.  iii.  6.  But,  argues  Christ  against  the  Sadducee  who  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  "  ne  is  the  God,  not  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  This  more  immediately  proves  the  immor- 
tality of  their  souls,  but  as  God  is  the  covenant  God  of  persons, 
and  as  the  persons  of  these  patriarchs  included  alike  body  and 
soul,  this  argument  likewise  establishes  the  ultimate  immor- 
tality of  the  body  also,  i,  e.,  of  the  entire  person. 
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14  Whai  passages  of  the  Old  TestamerU  assert  or  imply  the 
hope  of  a  state  of  blessedness  after  death? 

Num.  xxiii.  10;  Job  xix.  26,  27;  Ps.  xvi.  9-11;  xviL  15; 
xlix.  14,  15;  Ixxiii.  24-26;  Is.  xxv.  8;  xxvi.  19;  Rosea  xiii  14; 
Dan.  xii.  2,  3,  13. 

15.  What  other  evidence  does  the  Old  TestamerU  afford  of  the 
oontintted  existence  of  the  soul  ? 

Ist  The  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  tempo- 
rary reappearance  of  Samuel. — Gen.  v.  24;  Heb.  xi  5;  2  Kings 
'  ii  11;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  7-20. 

2d.  The  command  to  abstain  from  the  arts  of  necromancy 
implies  the  prevalent  existence  of  a  beUef  that  the  dead  still 
continue  in  being  in  another  state. — Deut.  xviii.  11,  12. 

3d.  In  their  symbolical  system  Canaan  represents  the  per- 
manent inheritance  of  Christ  s  people,  and  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  revelation,  as  apprehended  by  Old 
Testament  believers,  had  respect  to  a  future  existence  and  in- 
heritance after  death.  This  is  directly  asserted  in  the  New 
Testament. — Acts  xxvHi.  6-8 ;  Heb.  xL  10-16 ;  Eph.  L  14. 

16.  What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  of  the  stale  of  the  soti 
immediaiely  after  death  ? 

"The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
are  received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the 
face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption 
of  their  bodies."— Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8;  Phil.  i.  23,  24 
"And  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  re- 
main in  torment  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day." — Luke  xvi.  23,  24;  Jude  v.  6,  7.  "  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  Chap,  xxxii.,  §  1. 

This  statement  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches. 

It  includes  the  following  points:  1st.  The  state  of  souls 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  may  properly  be  called 
intermediate  when  viewed  with  relation  to  the  states  which 
precede  and  follow.  2d.  Whether  there  be  also  an  intermedi- 
ate place  or  not  the  Scriptures  do  not  definitely  declare,  but 
they  suggest  it. — See  below,  Ch.  XL.,  Ques.  3.  3d.  The  souls 
botn  of  the  righteous  and  the  lost  continue  during  this  state 
active  and  conscious.  4th.  The  moral  and  spiritual  character 
and  destiny  of  each  is  irrevocably  decided  at  death  either  for 
good  or  evil.  5th.  The  righteous  are  immediately  made  per- 
fect in  holiness.  6th.  They  pass  at  once  and  remain  durmg 
tiie  whole  period  in  the  presence  of  Christ.     7th.  This  interme- 
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diate  diflFers  from  the  final  state  of  the  redeemed — (1.)  Because 
of  the  absence  of  the  body.  (2.)  Because  redemption  is  not  yet 
realized  in  its  final  stage. 

17.  What  18  the  signification  and  tisage  of  the  word  didtf^,  HadeSy 
in  Scripture  ? 

"AidTf?,  from  a  primitive,  and  iSeiv,  designates  generally  the 
invisible  world  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  dead  men.  Among 
the  ancient  classical  heathen,  this  invisible  worid  was  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  contrasted  regions,  the  one  called  Elysium, 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  good,  and  the  other  Tartarus,  the  abode 
of  the  vicious  and  miserable. 

It  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  compare  Acts  ii.  27,  and  Ps.  xvi.  10. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  word  occurs  only  eleven  times. 
Matt.  xi.  23;  xvi.  18;  Luke  x.  15;  xvi.  23;  Acts  ii.  27,  31; 
1  Cor.  XV.  55 ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  vi.  8 ;  xx.  13,  14.  In  every  case, 
except  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  where  the  more  critical  editions  of  the 
origmal  substitute  the  word  Bdvare  in  the  place  of  adrf,  hades 
is  translated  hell,  and  certainly  always  represents  the  invisible 
world  as  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  as  finally  subdued  under  his  victorious 
power.     See  Fairbaim's  "  Herm.  Manual." 

18.  What  is  the  signification  and  ttsage  of  the  ivords  napaSeidos 

and  yitvva? 

napd8Ei6oiy  Paradise,  derived  from  some  oriental  language, 
and  adopted  into  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  sig- 
nifies parks,  pleasure  gardens. — Neh.  ii.  8;  Eccle.  ii.  5.  The 
Septuagint  translators  use  this  word  to  represent  the  garden 
of  Eden. — Gen.  ii.  8,  etc.  It  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xiL  4;  Rev.  ii.  7;  where  the 
context  proves  that  it  refers  to  the  "  third  heavens,"  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  in  which  grows  the  "tree  of  life,"  which  is  by  the 
river  which  flows  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
Rev.  xxii.  1,  2. 

rievya  is  a  compound  Hebrew  word,  expressed  in  Greek 
letters,  signifying  "Valley  of  Hinnom,  Josh.  xv.  8,  skirting 
Jerusalem  on  the  south,  running  westward  from  the  valley  oi 
Jehosaphat,  under  Mount  Zion.  Here  was  established  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  Moloch,  to  whom  infants  were  burned  in  sac- 
rifice.— 1  Kings  xi.  7.  This  worship  was  broken  up  and  the  place 
desecrated  by  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10-14,  after  wnich  it  appears 
to  have  become  the  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  and  of  malefactors,  to  consume 
which  fires  would  appear  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  kept 
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to  and  dependent  upon  that  event — 1  Cor.  xv.  14.  (5.)  They 
quote  many  passages  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
tne  dead  remain  at  present  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
inactivity. — Ps.  vi  5.  "  For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  thee,  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks." — Ps.  cxlvi.  4; 
Jer.  li.  57. 

This  doctrine  was  first  taught  by  certain  heretics  in  Arabia 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  called  Thnetopsychites.  It  was  revived 
as  an  opinion  of  some  theologians  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  but  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
1240,  and  by  Pope  Benedict  XIL,  1366.  It  was  revived  by 
aome  Anabaptist  and  refuted  by  Calvin  in  his  "Psychopan- 
nychia,  etc."  It  has  never  been  held  by  any  churcn  or  per- 
manent school  of  theologians. 

Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,"  ch. 
17,  concludes,  purely  on  Biblical  grounds,  that  the  intermediate 
«tate  of  redeemed  souls  is  one  "  not  of  unconsciousness  indeed, 
but  of  comparative  inaction,  or  of  suspended  energy.  A  tran- 
sition state  during  the  continuance  oi  which  the  passive  facul- 
ties of  our  nature  rather  than  the  active  are  to  awake." 

20.  Siaie  the  Scriptural  grounds  upon  which  the  Protestant 
doctrine  stated  above,  Ques.  16,  rests. 

Ist.  The  reappearance  of  Samuel  in  the  use  of  all  his  facul- 
ties.— 1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-20.  The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias 
at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mount. — Matt.  xvii.  3. 
Christ's  address  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross. — Luke  xxiii.  43. 
The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. — Luke  xvi.  23,  24. 
The  prayer  of  dying  Stephen. — Acts  vii.  69.  In  2  Cor.  v.  1-8 
Paul  declares  that  to  be  at  home  in  the  body  is  to  be  absent 
from  the  Lord,  and  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord,  and  hence  he  says  (Phil.  i.  21-24)  that  for  him 
to  die  is  gain,  and  that  he  was  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  "having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,  never- 
theless to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  j^ou."  He  de- 
clares (1  Thess.  V.  10)  that  the  sleep  of  death  is  a  living  together 
with  Cnrist. — See  also  Eph.  iii.  15;  Heb.  vL  12-20;  Acts  i.  25; 
Jude  6,  7;  Heb.  xii.  23;  Rev.  v.  9;  vi.  9-11;  vii.  9,  and  xiv.  1,  3. 

21.  How  can  it  be  shoxon  thai  tlie  Interrnediaie  State  does  not 
afford  a  further  probation  for  those  who  depart  from  this  life  out 
^  Christ  ? 

An  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent  among  some  classes  of 
Protestants  that  another  opportunity  for  repentance  and  faith 
will  be  afforded  to  Christless  souls  between  death  and  the  res- 
urrection.   That  this  is  unfounded  appears — 'Ist.  From  the  fact 
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during  which  intermediate  period  thej^  may  be  efficiently  as- 
sisted by  the  prayers  and  labors  of  their  friends  on  earth. 

5th.  That  Old  Testament  believers  were  gathered  into  a  re- 
gion called  *'^limbu8 paJtrum,''  called  "Abraham's  bosom/'  where 
tney  remained  without  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  yet  without 
suffering,  until  Chi-ist,  during  the  three  days  in  which  his  body 
lay  in  tne  grave,  came  and  released  them. — 1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20. 
**Cat  Rom.  Part  I.,  Chapter  vi.,  Question  3;  "Council  of 
Trent,"  Sess.  xxv.,  de  Purgatorio. 

As  to  purgatory  the  Council  of  Trent  settled  only  two  points, 
1st,  that  there  is  a  purgatory;  2d,  that  souls  therein  may  be  ben- 
efited by  the  prayers  and  mass  of  the  church  on  earth. 

•  It  is  generally  held,  however,  that  its  pains  are  both  nega- 
tive and  positive.  That  the  instrument  oi  its  suflFerings  is  ma^ 
terial  fire.  That  these  are  dreadful  and  indefinite  in  extent. 
That  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  in  this  world  on  much  easier 
terms.  That  while  there  their  souls  can  neither  incur  guilt  nor 
merit  any  thing,  they  can  alone  render  satisfaction  for  their 
sins  by  means  of  passive  suflFerings.  ... 

They  confess  that  this  doctrine  is  not  taught  directly  in 
Scripture,  but  maintain,  1st,  that  it  follows  necessarily  from 
their  general  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  for  sins;  2d,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  it  incidentally  as  they  did 
infant  baptism,  etc.     They  refer  to  Matt  xii.  32 ;  1  Cor.  iiL  15. 

23.  How  may  the  Anti-Ch'istian  chxiracter  of  (his  doctrine  he 
shxywn? 

1st.  It  confessedly  has  no  direct,  and  obviously  no  real 
foundation  in  Sciipture.     This  consideration  alone  suffices. 

2d.  It  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  unchristian  view  of  the 
method  of^  satisfying  divine  justice  for  sina  (1.)  That  while 
Christ's  merits  are  infinite,  they  atone  only  for  original  sins. 
(2.)  That  each  believer  must  make  satisfaction  in  his  own  per- 
son for  sins  which  he  commits  after  baptism,  either  in  the  pains 
of  penance  or  of  purgatory.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  Script- 
ures teach,  as  we  have  above  shown  under  their  respective 
heads,  (1)  as  to  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  justice  by  Christ; 
(2)  the  nature  of  justification ;  (3)  nature  of^^sin;  (4)  relation 
of  the  suflferings  and  good  works  of  the  justified  man  to  the 
law;  (5)  state  of  the  souls  of  believers  after  death,  etc.,  eta 

3d.  It  is  a  heathen  doctrine  derived  from  the  Egyptians 
through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  currently  received  through 
the  Roman  empire. — Virgil's  "Eneid,"  vi.  739,  43. 

4th.  Its  practical  eflFects  have  always  been,  1st,  the  abject 
subjection  of  the  people  to  the  priesthood;  2d,  the  gross  de- 
moralization of  the  people.     The  church  is  the  self-appointed 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

1.  What  is  the  meanina  of  the  phrase^  ^*' resurrection  of  the 
dead^*'  and  ^^from  the  deadj   as  used  in  Scripture  ? 

*Ayd6ra6ii  signifies  etymologicallv  "a  rising  or  raising  up." 
It  is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  future  general  raising, 
by  the  power  of  God,  of  the  bodies  of  all  men  from  the  sleep  of 
death. 

2.  What  Old  Testament  passages  tear  upon  this  subject  ? 
Job  xix.  25-27;  Ps.  xlix.  15;  la  xxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii.  1-3. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  passages  hearing  upon  this  subject  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

Matt.  V.  29 ;  X.  28 ;  xxvii.  52,  53 ;  John  v.  28,  29 ;  vi  39 ; 
Acts  ii.  25-34;  xiii.  34;  Rom.  viii.  11,  22,  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21; 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-17,  and  15th  chap,  of  1  Cor. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrases^  66ona  ifrvxiHor,  natural 
body,  and  doo/ia  TtrevMariHoy,  Spiritual  body,  as  used  by  Paul,  1 
Cor.  XV.  44  ? 

The  word  ifvxv,  when  contrasted  with  lerBv/ia^  always  desig- 
nates  the  principle  of  animal  life,  as  disting^uished  trom  the 
principle  oi  intelligence  and  moral  agency,  which  is  the  nvev/ia. 
A  dS^a  ^vxtHov,  translated  natural  body,  evidently  means  a  body 
endowed  with  animal  life,  and  ada^tea  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  soul,  and  to  the  present  physical  constitution  of  the  world 
it  inhabits.  A  tfoS/za  TtyevMarixoy,  translated  spiritual  body,  is  a 
body  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  soul  in  its  iuture  glorified  estate, 
and  to  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  to  this  end  assimilated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in 
it,  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ. — 1  Cor.  xv.  45-48. 

5.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  same  body  is  to  rise  that  is  de- 
posited in  the  grave  ? 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  this  subject  make 
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10.  How  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  secure  and  illustrate 
that  of  his  people? 

Body  and  soul  together  constitute  the  one  person,  and  man 
in  his  entire  person,  and  not  his  soul  separately,  is  embraced 
in  both  the  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace,  and  in  federal  and 
vital  union  with  both  the  first  and  the  second  Adam.  Christ's 
resurrection  secures  ours — 1st.  Because  his  resurrection  seals 
and  consummates  his  redemptive  power;  and  the  redemption 
of  our  persons  involves  the  redemption  of  our  bodies. — Rom. 
viii.  23.  2d.  Because  of  our  federal  and  vital  union  with  Christ 
1  Cor.  XV.  21,  22 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14  3d.  Because  of  his  Spirit 
which  dwells  in  us  TRom.  viii.  11),  making  our  bodies  his 
members. — 1  Cor.  vi.  15.  4th.  Because  Christ  by  covenant  is 
Lord  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead. — Rom.  xiv.  9.  This 
same  federal  and  vital  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  (see 
above.  Chap.  XXXI.)  likewise  causes  the  resurrection  of  the 
believer  to  be  similar  to,  as  well  as  consequent  upon  that  of 
Christ— 1  Cor.  xv.  49;  PhiL  iii.  21;  1  John  iii  2. 

11.  How  far  are  objections  of  a  sdentijic  character  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  entitled  to  weight? 

All  truth  is  one,  and  of  God,  and  necessarily  consistent, 
whether  revealed  by  means  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  of 
the  words  of  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from 
our  partial  knowledge  and  often  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  data  both  of  science  and  revelation,  that  we  often  are  un- 
able to  discern  the  harmonies  of  truths  in  realitj^  intimately 
related.  Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  true  which  is  clearly 
seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  truth  abeady  certainly  established 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment, the  largest  proportion  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge 
rests  upon  independent  evidence,  and  are  received  by  us  all 
as  certain  on  their  own  respective  grounds,  although  we  fail 
as  yet  to  reconcile  each  fact  with  every  other  in  the  harmonies 
of  their  higher  laws.  The  principles  of  physical  science  are  to 
be  taken  as  true  upon  their  own  ground,  i  e.,  so  far  as  they 
are  matured,  and  the  testimony  of  revelation  is  to  be  taken  as 
infallible  truth  on  its  own  ground.  The  one  may  modify  our 
interpretation  of  the  other,  but  the  most  certain  of  all  principles 
is  that  a  matured  science  will  always  corroborate  rightly  in- 
terpreted revelation. 

12.  How  TTvay  the  identity  of  ofwr  future  tvith  our  present  bodies 
be  reconciled  with  1  Cor.  xv.  42-50  ? 

In  verses  42-44  this  identity  is  expressly  asserted.    The 
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Bcnptnral  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  it  wiD 
be  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  thousand  bodies  which 
these  particles  have  formed  part  in  tnm,  they  should  be  assigned 
in  the  resurrection ;  or  to  reinvest  each  soul  with  its  own  body, 
when  all  the  constituent  elements  of  every  body  have  been 
shared  in  common  by  many.  We  ansioefr  that  bodily  identity 
does  not  consist  in  sameness  of  constituent  particles.  See 
above,  Question  13.  Just  as  God  has  revealed  to  us  through 
consciousness  that  our  bodies  are  identical  from  infancy  to  a^e, 
although  their  constituent  elements  often  change,  he  has,  with 
equal  certainty  and  reasonableness,  revealed  to  us  in  his  inspu*ed 
word  that  our  bodies,  raised  in  glon^,  are  identical  with  our 
bodies  sown  in  dishonor,  although  their  constituent  particles 
may  have  been  s(^ttered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

15.  What  18  essential  to  tderUity? 

1st  "It  is  evident  that  identity  depends  upon  different  con- 
ditions in  different  cases.  The  identity  of  a  stone  or  any  other 
{)ortion  of  unorganized  matter  consists  in  its  substance  and 
brm.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  identity  of  a  plant  from  the  seed 
to  its  maturity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  sameness 
of  substance  or  of  form.  Their  identity  appears  to  consist  in 
each  plant's  being  one  organized  whole,  and  in  the  continuity 
of  the  succession  of  its  elements  and  parts.  The  identity  of  a 
picture  does  not  depend  upon  the  sameness  of  the  particles  of 
coloring  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  these  we  may  con- 
ceive to  be  continually  changing,  but  upon  the  drawing,  the 
tints,  the  light  and  shade,  the  expression,  the  idea  which  it 
embodies,"  etc. 

2d.  Bodily  identity  is  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison, or  combination  of  other  facts,  but  it  is  itself  a  single 
irresolvable  fact  of  consciousness.  The  child,  the  savage,  tne 
philosopher,  are  alike  certain  of  the  sameness  of  their  E)odies 
at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
This  intuitive  conviction,  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  science, 
so  it  is  no  more  bound  to  rive  an  account  of  itself  to  sci- 
ence, 1.  e.,  we  are  no  more  called  upon  to  explain  it  before  we 
beUeve  it  than  we  are  to  explain  any  other  of  the  simple  data 
of  consciousnesa 

3d.  The  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  although  a  certain  fact 
of  revelation,  is  to  us,  as  yet,  an  unrealized  experience,  an  un- 
observed phenomenon.  Thephysical  conditions,  therefore,  of  the 
identity  of  our  "spiritual  bodies"  with  our  "natural  bodies,"  we 
can  not  now  possibly  comprehend,  since  we  have  neither  the 
experience,  the  observation,  nor  the  revelation  of  the  facts 
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power  of  thought,  but  is  clothed  upon  at  once  by  this  psychical 
body.  This  resurrection  of  the  body,  they  pretend,  takes  place 
in  every  case  immediately  at  death,  and  accompanies  the  out- 

foing  soul. — See  "Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Swedenborg," 
heophilus  Parsons. 

19.  How  do  modem  rationalists  eacplain  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  relate  to  this  subject? 

They  explain  them  away,  denying  their  plain  sense,  either, 
1st,  as  purely  allegorical  modes  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death ;  or,  2d,  as  conces- 
sions to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews. 
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of  no  other  rational  interpretation.  The  coming  itself  its  man- 
ner and  purpose  are  aUke  defined  He  is  to  be  attended  with 
the  hosts  of  neaven,  in  power  and  great  glory.  He  is  to  come 
upon  the  occasion  of  tne  general  resurrection  and  judgment, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  his  mediatorial  work,  by 
the  final  condemnation  and  perdition  of  all  his  enemies,  and 
by  the  acknowledgment  and  completed  glorification  of  all  his 
firiends. — Matt,  xvl  27;  xxiv.  30;  xxv.  31;  xxvi  64;  Mark  viii. 
38;  Lukexxi.  27. 

3A  The  apostles  understood  these  predictions  to  relate  to  a 
literal  advent  of  Christ  in  person.  Tney  teach  their  disciples 
to  form  the  habit  of  constantly  looking  forward  to  it,  as  a  sol- 
emnizing motive  to  fidelity,  and  to  encouragement  and  resig- 
nation under  present  trials.  They  teach  that  his  coming  will 
be  visible  and  glorious,  a^ccompanied  with  the  abrogation  of 
the  present  gospel  dispensation,  the  destruction  of  his  enemies, 
the  glorification  of  his  friends,  the  conflagration  of  the  world, 
4ind  the  appearance  of  the  "new  heaven  and  new  earth."  See 
the  passages  quoted  under  the  preceding  chapter,  and  Acts,  i 
11;  lii.  19-21;  1  Cor.  iv.  5;  xi.  26;  xv.  23;  Heb.  ix.  28;  x.  37.— 
Dr.  Hodge's  "  Lecture." 

3.  Whoi  three  modes  of  interpretation  have  been  adopted  in 
reference  to  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  r 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  chapters  contain  an  an- 
swer to  three  distinct  questions.  Ist  When  the  temple  and 
city  were  to  be  destroyed.  2d.  What  were  to  be  the  signs  of 
Christ's  coming  ?  3d.  The  third  question  related  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  diflSculty  consists  in  separating  the  portions 
relating  to  these  several  questiona  There  are  three  methods 
adopted  in  the  explanation  of  these  chaptera  1st.  The  first 
assumes  that  they  refer  exclusively  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel 2(L  The  second  assumes  that  what  is  here  said  has  been 
fulfilled  in  one  sense  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  to 
be  fulfilled  in  a  higher  sense  at  the  last  day.  3d.  The  third 
supposes  that  some  portions  refer  exclusively  to  the  former 
-event  and  others  exclusively  to  the  latter.  It  is  plain  that  the 
first  view  is  untenable,  and  whether  the  second  or  third  view 
be  adopted,  the  obscurity  resting  upon  this  passage  can  not 
properly  be  allowed  to  lead  us  to  reject  the  clear  and  constant 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  second  per- 
sonal and  visible  advent  of  the  Son  of  God." — Dr.  Hodge. 

4.  In  what  passages  is  the  time  of  Christ's  second  advent  dedared 
to  be  tcnknoivn  ? 
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continue  a  thousand  years,  and  is  hence  designated  the  millen- 
nium.— Rev.  XX.  2-7. 

3d.  The  Jews  are  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  either  at 
the  commencement  or  during  the  continuance  of  this  period. 
Zech.  xii.  10;  xiii.  1;  Rom.  xi.  26-29;  2  Cor.  iii  15,  16. 

4th.  At  the  end  of  these  thousand  years,  and  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  there  will  be  a  comparatively  short  season 
of  apostasy  and  violent  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  light 
and  darkness. — Luke  xvii.  26-30;  2  Pet  iii.  3,  4;  Rev.  xx.  7-9. 

5th.  Christ's  advent,  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment, 
will  be  simultaneous,  and  immediately  succeeded  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old,  and  the  revelation  of  the  new  earth  and  heavens. 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  Chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 

8.  Wlvai  is  the  view  of  those  who  mairUain  that  Christ's  coming 
vnU  he  ^^  premiUennial^''  and  thai  he  vM  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth  a  thousand  years  before  the  judgment  ? 

1st.  Many  of  the  Jews,  mistaking  altogether  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  entertained  the  opinion  that 
as  the  church  had  continued  two  thousand  years  before  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  so  it  would  continue  two  thousand  years  under 
the  law,  when  the  Messiah  would  commence  his  personal  reign, 
which  should,  in  turn,  continue  two  thousand  years  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eternal  Sabbath.  They  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  reign  visibly  and  gloriously  in  Jerusalem,  as  his 
capital,  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  Jews,  as  his  espe- 
cial people,  being  exalted  to  pre-eminent  dignity  and  privilege. 

2d.  The  Apostolical  Fathers  of  the  Jewish  Christian  branch 
of  the  church,  such  as  Barnabas,  Hermes,  and  Papias,  adopted 
it.  It  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  church  from  a.  d.  150, 
to  A.  D.  250,  being  advocated  by  IreneBus  and  Tertullian.  Since 
that  time  the  doctrine  taught  m  this  chapter  has  been  the  one 
generally  recognized  by  the  whole  church,  while  MtHenarianism 
or  ChUianismnSiQ  been  confined  to  individuals  and  transient 
parties.  Its  advocates  based  their  doctrine  on  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Rev.  XX.  1-10,  and  held — 1st.  That  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  anti-Christian  apostasy,  at  some  time  very 
variously  estimated,  Christ  was  suddenly  to  appear  and  com- 
mence his  personal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem. 
The  dead  in  Christ  f  some  say  only  the  martyrs^  were  then  to 
rise  and  reign  with  nim  in  the  world,  the  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants  shall  be  converted,  and  live  during  this  period  in 

freat  prosperity  and  happiness,  the  Jews  in  the  mean  time 
eing  converted,  and  restored  to  their  own  land.  (2.)  That 
after  the  thousand  years  there  shall  come  the  final  apostasy  for 
a  little  season,  and  then  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  aead, 
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foUows:  Christ  has  in  reserve  for  his  church  a  period  of  uni- 
versal expansion  and  of  pre-eminent  spiritual  prosperity,  when 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  "noble  army  oi  martyrs"  shall 
be  reproduced  again  in  the  great  body  of  God's  people  in  an 
imprecedented  measure,  and  when  these  martyrs  shall,  in  the 
general  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  in  the  overthrow  of  that 
of  their  enemies,  receive  judgment  over  their  foes  and  reign  in 
the  earth;  while  the  party  of  Satan,  "the  rest  of  the  dead," 
shall  not  flourish  again  imtil  the  thousand  years  be  ended, 
when  it  shall  prevailagain  for  a  little  season. 

The  considerations  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage  are — 

1st  It  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  highly  figurative  books  of 
the  Bible. 

2d.  This  interpretation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  aU  the 
other  more  explicit  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  several 
points  involved. 

3d.  The  same  figure,  viz.,  that  of  life  again  from  the  dead,  is 
frequently  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
revival  of  the  church. — Is.  xxvi.  19;  Ezek,  xxxviL  12-14;  Hosea 
vL  1-3;  Rom.  xi.  15;  Rev.  xi  11. 

The  considerations  bearing  against  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  passage  are^ 

1st  That  the  pretended  doctrine  of  two  resurrections,  i,  e., 
first  of  the  righteous,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  a  thousand 
years,  of  the  wicked,  is  taught  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  and 
this  single  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  an  obscure  one.  This 
is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

2d.  It  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  Scriptures  uniformly 
teach  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  i  e.,  that  it  is 
to  be  "spiritual,"  not  "natural,"  or  "flesh  and  blood." — 1  Cor. 
XV.  44.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  essential  part  of  the  doc- 
trine associated  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
that  the  saints,  or  at  least  the  martyrs,  are  to  rise  and  reign 
a  thousand  years  in  the  flesh,  and  in  this  world  as  at  present 
constituted. 

3d.  The  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage  contradicts  the 
clear  and  uniform  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  all  the  dead, 
good  and  bad,  are  to  rise  and  be  judged  together  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  entire  revolution  of  the  present  order 
of  creation.  See  the  Scripture  testimonies  collected  under  the 
preceding  question. 

11.  Show  that  the  future  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  taught 
in  Scripture? 

This  Paul,  in  Rom.  xi.  15-29,  both  asserts  and  proves  from 
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Old  Testament  prophecies,  e.  or.,  Isa.  Kx.  20;  Jer.  xxxL  31.    See 
also  Zech.  xii.  10;  2  Cor.  iii.  l5,  16. 

12.  SiaJl^  the,  arguynerdfor  arid  against  the  opinion  thai  the  Jews 
a/re  to  he  restored  to  their  ovm  land? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  that  return  are — 

Isi  The  literal  sense  of  many  old  Testament  prophecie& 
Isa.  xi.  11,  12;  Jer.  iii.  17;  xvi.  14,  15;  Ezek.  xx.  40-44;  xxxiv. 
11-31;  xxxvi.  1-36;  Hosea  iii.  4,  5;  Amos  ix.  11-15;  Zech.  x. 
6-10;  xiv.  1-20;  Joel  iii.  1-17. 

2d.  That  the  whole  territory  promised  by  God  to  Abraham 
has  never  at  any  period  been  fully  possessed  by  his  descend- 
ants, Gen.  XV.  18-21 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  6-12,  and  renewed  through 
Ezekiel,  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-23. 

3d.  The  land,  though  capable  of  maintaining  a  vast  popula- 
tion, is  as  preserved  unoccupied,  evidently  waiting  for  umabi- 
tantiB. — See  Keith's  "Land  of  Israel." 

4th.  The  Jews,  though  scattered  among  all  nations,  have 
been  miraculously  preserved  a  separate  people,  and  evidently 
await  a  destiny  as  signal  and  peculiar  €ts  has  been  their  his- 
tory. The  arguments  against  their  return  to  the  land  of  their 
&thers  are^ 

1st.  The  New  Testament  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of 
any  such  return,  which  would  be  an  inexplicable  omission  in 
the  clearer  revelation,  if  that  event  is  really  future. 

^  2d.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies concerned  in  this  question  would  be  most  unnatural — 
(1.)  Because,  if  the  interpretation  is  to  be  consistent,  it  must 
be  Uteral  in  all  its  parts.  Then  it  would  follow  that  David 
himself,  in  person,  must  be  raised  to  reign  again  in  Jerusalem. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  etc.  Then  the  Levitical  priesthood  must  be 
restored,  and  bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  God. — Ezek.  xL  to 
xlvi. ;  Jer.  xvii.  25,  26.  Then  must  Jerusalem  be  the  centre  of 
government,  the  Jews  a  superior  class  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  all  worshippers  must  come  monthly  and  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  worship  at  the  Holy 
City.— Isa.  ii.  2,  3;  Ixyi.  20-23;  Zech.  xiv.  16-21.  (2.)  Because 
the  literal  interpretation  thus  leads  to  the  revival  of  the  entire 
ritual  system  oi  the  Jews,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — See  above.  Question  9.  (3.)  Be- 
cause the  literal  interpretation  of  these  passages  is  inconsistent 
with  what  the  New  Testament  plainly  teaches  as  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  distinctions  between  tne  Jew  and  Gentile;  the  Jews, 
when  converted,  are  to  be  grafted  back  into  the  same  church. 
Rom.  xi.  19-24;  Eph.  ii.  13-19.  (4.)  Because  this  interpretation 
is  inconsistent  with  what  the  New  Testament  teaches  as  to  the 
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temporary  purpose,  the  virtual  insuflSciency,  and  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  their  sacrifices,  and  of  the 
infinite  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  eternity  of 
his  priesthood. — Gal.  iv.  9,  10;  v.  4-8;  Col.  ii.  16-23;  Heb.  viL 
12-18;  viii.  7-13;  ix.  1-14. 

3d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  these 
Old  Testament  prophecies — which  regards  them  as  predicting 
the  future  purity  and  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  and  as 
indicating  these  spiritual  subjects  by  means  of  those  persons, 
places,  and  ordinances  of  the  old  economy  which  were  typical 
of  them — is  both  natural  and  accordant  to  the  analogy  of  Script- 
ure. In  the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  called  Abraham's 
seed,  Gal.  iii.  29;  Israelites,  Gal.  vi.  16;  Eph.  ii.  12,  19;  comers 
to  Mount  Zion,  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, Gal.  iv.  26;  the  circumcision,  Phil.  iii.  3;  Col.  ii.  11,  and 
in  Rev.  ii.  9,  they  are  called  Jewa  There  is  also  a  Christian 
priesthood  and  spiritual  sacrifice. — 1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9;  Heb.  xiii. 
15,  16;  Rom.  xii  1.  See  Fairbaim's  "Typology  Appendix," 
Vol.  I. 

13.  Wlvo  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  tvorld  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  in  his  official  character  as  Mediator,  in  both 
natures,  as  the  God-man.  This  is  evident,  1st,  because  as  judge 
he  is  called  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  Matt  xxv.  31,  32,  and  the  "man 
ordained  by  God." — Acts  xviL  31.  2 A  Because  all  judgment 
is  said  to  be  committed  to  him  by  the  Father. — John  v.  22,  27. 
3d  Because  it  pertains  to  him  as  Mediator  to  complete  and 
publicly  manifest  the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  enemies,  together  with  the  glorious  righteousness  of  his 
work  in  both  respects,  2  Thess.  l  7-10;  Rev.  i.  7;  and  thus 
accomplish  the  "  restitution  of  all  things." — ^Acts  iii.  21.  And 
this  he  shall  do  in  his  own  person,  that  his  glory  may  be  the 
more  manifest,  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies  the  more  humil- 
iating, and  the  hope  and  joy  of  his  redeemed  the  more  complete. 

14  Who  are  to  he  the  subjects  of  thejvdgmerU  ? 

Isi  The  whole  race  of  Adam,  without  exception,  of  every 
generation,  condition,  and  character,  each  individual  appearing 
m  the  integrity  of  his  nerson,  "body,  soul,  and  spinY'  The 
dead  will  be  raised,  and  the  living  chaiiged  simultaneously. 
Matt  xxv.  31-46;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  1  Thesa 
iv.  17;  2  Thess.  L  6-10;  Rev.  xx.  11-15.  2d  All  evil  angels. 
2  Pet  ii  4;  Jude  6.  Good  angels  appearing  as  attendants  and 
ministers. — Matt  xiii.  41,  42. 
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Cor.  iv.  5 ;  and  publicly  declared  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
Judge,  and  to  make  manifest  the  shame  of  the  sinner. — Luke 
viii.  17;  xii.  2,  3;  Mark  iv.  22.  Whether  the  sins  of  the  saints 
will  be  brought  forward  at  the  judgment  or  not  is  a  question 
not  settled  by  the  Scriptures,  though  debated  by  theologians. 
If  they  should  be,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  done  only  with 
the  design  and  effect  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  comfort  of  the  saved. 

17.  WhaJt  do  the  Scriptures  reveal  concerning  the  future  oorir- 
fiagrcdion  of  our  earth  ? 

The  principal  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  are  Ps.  cii. 
26,  27;  Is.  11  6;  Rom.  vui  19-23;  Heb.  xii.  26,  27;  2  Pet  iii. 
10-13 ;  Rev.  xx.  and  xxi. 

Many  of  the  older  theolo^ans  thought  that  these  passages 
indicated  that  the  whole  existing  physical  universe  was  to  be 
destroyed.  This  view  is  now  universally  discarded  Some  held 
that  this  earth  is  to  be  annihilated. 

The  most  common  and  probable  opinion  is  that  at  "  the  res- 
titution of  all  things,"  Acts.  iii.  21,  tnis  earth,  with  its  atmos- 
phere, is  to  be  subjected  to  intense  heat,  which  will  radically 
change  its  present  physical  condition,  introducing  in  the  place 
of  the  present  an  higher  order  of  things,  which  shall  appear 
as  a  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  wherein  "  the  creature 
itself,  also,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  Kom.  viii.  19-23, 
and  wherein  the  constitution  of  the  new  world  will  be  adapted 
to  the  "  spiritual "  or  resurrection  bodies  of  the  saints,  1  Cor. 
XV.  44,  to  be  the  scene  of  the  heavenly  society,  and,  above  all, 
to  be  the  palace-temple  of  the  God-man  forever. — Eph.  i.  14; 
Rev.  V.  9,  10;  xxi.  1-5.  See  also  Fairbaim's  "Typology,"  Vol. 
L,  Part  II.,  Chap,  ii.,  sec.  7. 

18.  Whai  should  he  the  moral  effect  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  Christ's  second  advent  ? 

Christians  ought  thereby  to  be  comforted  when  in  sorrow, 
and  always  stimulated  to  duty. — Phil.  iii.  20;  Col.  iii.  4,  5;  James 
V.  7 ;  1  John  iii.  2,  3.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  love^  watch^  wait 
for^  and  hapten  unto  the  coming  of  their  Lord.— »Luke  xii.  35,  37 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  7,  8;  Phil.  iii.  20;  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  2  Pet. 
iiL  12;  Rev.  xxii.  20. 

Unbelievers  should  be  filled  with  fearful  apprehension,  and 
with  all  their  might  they  should  seek  place  for  immediate 
repentance. — Mark  xiii.  35,  37;  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  10;  Jude  14,  15. 
Brown's  "  Second  Advent" 


CHAPTER   XL. 

HEAVEN   AND   HELL. 

1.  What  is  the  Neiv  Testament  usage  as  to  the  terms  ovpavo^^ 
••  heaven^''  and  rd  iftovpavia,  "  heavenly  places  ?  " 

^Ovpavoi  is  used  chiefly  in  three  senses.  Ist  The  upper  air 
where  the  birds  fly. — Matt.  viiL  20;  xxiv.  30.  2d.  The  region 
in  which  the  stars  revolve. — Acts  vii.  42 ;  Heb.  xi.  12.  3d.  The 
abode  of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  scene  of  the  special  mani- 
festation of  divine  glory,  and  of  the  eternal  blessedness  pf  the 
saints. — Heb.  ix.  24;  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  "third  heaven." — 2  Cor.  xii.  2.  The  phrases  "new  heaven," 
and  "new  earth,"  in  contrast  with  "first  heavens,"  and  "first 
earth,"  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1,  refer  to  some  unexplained 
change  which  Avill  take  place  in  the  final  catastrophe,  by  which 
God  will  revolutionize  our  portion  of  the  physical  universe, 
cleansing  it  from  the  stain  of  sin,  and  qualif^'ing  it  to  be  the 
abode  of  blessedness. 

For  the  usage  with  regard  to  the  phrase  "kingdom  of 
heaven,"  see  above,  Chap.  aXVII.,  Question  5. 

The  phrase  rd  eTtovpdvia  is  translated  sometimes,  "  heavenly 
things,"  John  iii.  12,  where  it  signifies  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen spiritual  world;  and  sometimes  "heavenly  places,"  Eph. 
i.  3,  and  ii.  6,  where  it  means  the  state  into  which  a  believer 
is  introduced  at  his  regeneration ;  see  also  Eph.  i.  20,  where  it 
means  the  "third  heavens";  and  Eph.  vi.  12,  where  it  signifies 
indefinitely  the  supermundane  universe. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  terms,  both  literal  and  Jigurative^ 
which  are  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  future  Messedness  of 
the  saints  ? 

Literal  terms:  "life,  eternal  life,  and  life  everlasting. — Matt, 
vii.  14;  xix.  16,  29;  xxv.  46.  Glory,  the  glory  of  God,  an  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory. — Rom.  ii.  7, 10 ;  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Peace. 
Rom.  ii.  10.     Salvation,  and  eternal  salvation. — Heb.  v.  9." 
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Figurative  terras:  *' Paradise. — Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xii. 
4;  Rev.  ii.  7.  Heavenly  Jerusalem. — Gal.  iv.  26;  Rev.  iii  12. 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  heavenly  kingdom,  eternal  kingdom,  king- 
dom prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. — Matt  xxv.  34; 
2  Tim.  IV.  18;  2  Pet.  i.  11.  Eternal  inheritance. — 1  Pet.  i.  4; 
Heb.  ix.  15.  The  blessed  are  said  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom,  Luke  xvi  22; 
Matt.  viii.  11;  to  reign  with  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12;  to  enjoy 
a  Sabbath  or  rest,  Heb.  iv.  10,  11."— Kitto's  "Bib.  Ency." 

3.  Wliai  is  revealed  with  respect  to  heaven  as  a  place  ? 

All  the  Scripture  representations  of  heaven  involve  the  idea 
of  a  definite  place,  as  well  as  of  a  state  of  blessedness.     Of  that 

Elace,  however,  nothing  more  is  revealed  than  that  it  is  defined 
y  the  local  presence  of  Christ's  finite  soul  and  body,  and  that 
it  is  the  scene  of  the  pre-eminent  manifestation  of  God's  glory. 
John  xvii.  24;  2  Cor.  v.  9;  Rev.  v.  6. 

From  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  19-23;  2  Pet  iii  5-13; 
Rev.  xxi.  1,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  after  the  general 
destruction  of  the  present  form  of  the  world  by  fire,  which 
shall  accompanj  the  judgment,  this  world  will  be  reconsti- 
tuted, and  gloriously  adapted  to  be  the  permanent  residence 
of  Christ  and  his  church.  As  there  is  to  be  a  "  spiritual  body," 
there  may  be  in  the  same  sense  a  spiritual  world,  that  is,  a  world 
adapted  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  saints 
made  perfect  As  nature  was  cursed  for  man's  sake,  and  the 
creature,  through  him,  made  subject  to  vanity,  it  may  be  that 
they  shall  share  in  his  redemption  and  exaltation. — See  Fair- 
bairn's  "Typology,"  Part  XL,  Chap,  ii.,  sec.  7. 

4.  WJierein  does  the  blessedness  of  heaven  consist  as  far  as 
revealed  ? 

1st.  Negatively,  in  perfect  deliverance  from  sin,  and  from 
all  its  evil  consequences,  physical,  moral,  and  social. — Rev.  viL 
16,  17;  xxi.  4,  27. 

2d.  Positively.  (1.)  In  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  both 
material  and  spiritual;  the  full  development  and  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  in  the 
imrestrained  progress  thereof  to  eternity. — 1  Cor.  xiii.  9-12; 
XV.  45-49;  1  John  iii.  2.  (2.)  In  the  sight  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, communion  with  his  person,  and  fellowship  in  all  his 
flory  and  blessedness,  and  through  him  with  saints  and  angels. 
ohn  xvii.  24;  1  John  i.  3;  Rev.  iii.  21;  xxi.  3,  4,  5.  (3.)  In 
that  "beatific  vision  of  God,"  which,  consisting  in  the  ever 
increasingly  clear  discovery  of  the  divine  excellence  lovingly 
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apprehended,  transforms  the  soul  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  unto  glory. — Matt.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

In  meditating  upon  what  is  revealed  of  the  conditions  of 
heavenly  existence  two  errors  are  to  be  avoided:  1st,  the  ex- 
treme of  regarding  the  mode  of  existence  experienced  by  the 
saints  in  heaven  as  too  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  our  earthly 
life;  2d,  the  opposite  extreme  of  regarding  the  conditions  of 
the  heavenly  life  as  too  widelv  distinguished  from  that  of  our 
present  experience.  The  evil  effect  of  the  first  extreme  will, 
of  course,  De  to  degrade  by  imworthy  associations  our  concep- 
tions of  heaven ;  while  the  evil  effect  of  the  opposite  extreme 
will  be  in  great  measure  to  destroy  the  moral  power  which  a 
hope  of  heaven  should  naturally  exert  over  our  hearts  and 
lives,  by  rendering  our  conceptions  of  it  vaeue,  and  our  sym- 
pathy with  its  characteristics  consequently  distant  and  feeble. 
To  avoid  both  of  these  extremes,  we  snould  fix  the  limits  within 
which  our  conceptions  of  the  future  existence  of  the  saints  must 
range,  by  distinguishing  between  those  elements  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  of  his  relations  to  God  and  other  men,  which  are 
essential  and  unchangeable,  and  those  elements  which  must 
be  changed  in  order  to  render  his  nature  in  his  relations  per- 
fect. 1st.  The  following  must  be  changed:  (1)  all  sin  and  its 
consequences  must  be  removed;  (2)  "spiritual  bodies"  must 
take  tne  place  of  our  present  flesh  ana  blood;  (3J  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  must  take  the  place  of  tne  present 
heavens  and  earth,  as  the  scene  of  man's  life ;  (4)  the  laws  of 
social  organization  must  be  radically  changed,  since  in  heaven 
there  will  be  no  marriaee,  but  a  social  order  analogous  to  that 
of  the  "angels  of  God"  mtroduced. 

2d.  The  following  elements  are  essential,  and  therefore 
unchangeable.  (1.)  Man  will  continue  ever  to  exist,  as  com- 
pounded of  two  natures,  spiritual  and  material.  (2.)  He  is 
essentially  intellectual,  and  must  live  by  knowledge.  (3.)  He 
is  essentially  active,  and  must  have  wort  to  do.  (4.)  Man  can, 
as  a  finite  creature,  know  God  only  mediately,  i,  e.,  through 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  experience  of  his 
gracious  work  upon  our  hearts,  and  through  his  incarnate  Son, 
who  is  the  irrwuge  of  his  person,  and  the  fuiness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  God  wdll  thereiore  in  heaven  continue  to  teach  man 
through  his  works,  and  to  act  upon  him  by  means  of  motives 
addressed  to  his  will  through  his  understanding.  (5.)  The 
memory  of  man  never  finally  loses  the  slightest  impression, 
€uid  it  will  belong  to  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state  that 
every  experience  acquired  in  the  past  will  alwaj^s  be  within 
the  perfect  control  of  the  wilL  (6.)  Man  is  essentially  a  social 
being.     This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  point, 
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of  unrestrained  sin,  judicial  abandonment,  utter  alienation  from 
God,  and  the  awful  society  of  lost  men  and  devils. — 2  Thess.  i.  9. 
3d.  In  the  positive  infliction  of  torment,  God's  wrath  and  curse 
descending  upon  both  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  its 
objects.  The  Scriptures  also  establish  the  fact  that  these  suf- 
ferings must  be — 1st.  Inconceivably  dreadful  in  degree.  2d. 
Endless  in  duration.  3d.  Various  in  degree,  proportionately  to 
the  deserts  of  the  subject. — Matt.  x.  15 ;  Luke  xii.  48. 

7.  What  is  the  usage  of  the  tvords,  dtoov,  eternity^  and  dioivioi, 
etemaly  in  the  New  Testamentj  and  the  argument  thence  derived 
establishing  the  endless  duration  offviure  punishment  ? 

1st.  The  Greek  language  possesses  no  more  emphatic  terms 
with  which  to  express  the  idea  of  endless  duration  than  these. 
2d,  Although  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  designate  limited  duration,  yet,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  tney  evidently  designate  unlimited  duration.  3a. 
They  are  used  to  express  the  endless  duration  of  God.  (1.)  diojv 
is  thus  used,  1  Tim.  i  17,  and  as  applied  to  Christ,  Rev.  i.  18. 
(2.)  dxoovio^  is  thus  used,  Rom.  xvi.  26,  and  as  applied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost. — Heb.  ix.  14.  4th.  They  are  used  to  express  the 
endless  duration  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  saints.  (1.)  diojv 
is  thus  used. — rJohn  vi.  57,  58;  2  Cor.  ix.  9.  (2.)  azwVioj  is  thus 
used. — Matt.  xix.  29;  Mark  x.  30;  John  iii.  15;  Rom.  ii.  7.  5th. 
In  Matt.  XXV.  4f>,  the  very  same  word  is  used  in  a  single  clause 
to  define  at  once  the  duration  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
saints,  and  the  misery  of  the  lost.  Thus  the  Scriptures  do  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  duration  of  the  future  misery  of  the 
lost  is  to  be  in  precisely  the  same  sense  unending,  as  is  either 
the  life  of  God,  or  the  blessedness  of  the  saints.  See  the  learned, 
independent,  and  conclusive  critical  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  usage  of  these  words  by  the  late  Prof  Moses  Stuart, 
"Stuart's  Essays  on  Future  Punishment,"  published  Presby. 
Board  of  Publication. 

8.  What  evidetwe  for  the  truth  on  this  subject  is  furnished  by 
the  New  Testament  usage  oftlie  word  diSto^? 

This  word,  formed  from  dei,  alivays,  forever,  signifies,  in 
classical  Greek,  eternal.  It  occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Rom.  i.  20,  "  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  and 
Jude  6,  "  Angels  reserved  in  everlasting  chains."  But  lost  men 
share  the  fate  of  lost  angels. — Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xx.  10.  Thus 
the  same  word  expresses  the  duration  of  the  Godhead  and  of 
the  sufferings  of  tne  lost. 
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9.  Whai  other  evidence  do  the  Scriptures  furnish  on  this  subject? 

1st.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  which,  even  by  the 
most  remote  implication,  suggests  that  the  suflFerings  of  the 
lost  shall  ever  end. 

2d.  The  constant  application  to  the  subject  of  such  figura- 
tive lanffua^e  as,  "fire  that  shall  not  be  quenched,"  "fire  un- 
quenchable, '  "the  worm  that  never  dies,"  "bottomless  pit,"  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  "uttermost  farthing,"  "the  smoke  of 
their  torment  arising  forever  and  ever,"  Luke  iii.  17 ;  Mark  ix. 
45,  46;  Eev.  xiv.  10,  11,  is  consistent  only  with  the  conviction 
that  God  wills  us  to  believe  on  his  authority  that  future  punish- 
ments are  literally  endless.  It  is  said  of  those  who  commit 
the  unpardonable  sin  that  they  shall  never  be  forgiven,  "neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come." — Matt.  xii.  32. 

It  is  argued  that  this  language  is  figurative,  and  the  dictum 
is  quoted  ^^Thedogia  symhdica  non  est  demonsfrativa,''  This  is 
true.  But  of  what  are  these  the  figures?  What  does  God  in- 
tend to  signify  by  such  symbols?  They  may  unquestionably 
be  pulled  to  pieces  severally,  and  their  meanmg  brought  into 
doubt  in  detail.  But  it  must  be  remembered — (1.)  That  this 
language  is  characteristic  of  all  God's  revelations  to  us  of  the 
future  of  those  who  die  impenitent.  Such  descriptions  color 
xmifbrmly  the  whole  presentation.  (2.)  The  Bible  was  intended 
for  popular  instruction.  Hence  the  obvious  meaning  must  have 
been  the  one  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  hence  the  one  to 
which  the  divine  veracity  is  pledged.  This  is  especially  a 
weighty  consideration  in  the  case  of  this  doctrine,  oecause — 
(a.)  It  is  a  practical  one  of  personal  concernment  (6.)  The 
language  occurs  frequently,  and  strikes  the  eye  of  every  reader, 
(c.)  The  entire  historical  church  (with  only  individual  excep- 
tions) have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  interpreted  it  in  the  sense  of 
endless  suflFering.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  constant  and  tremen- 
dous pressmre  of  human  desires  toward  the  opposite  conclusion. 

10.  What  presumption  on  this  subject  is  afforded  by  reason  and 
experience  ? 

The  Scriptures  teach  us — (1.)  That  man  is  dead  in  sin  and 
morally  impotent.  (2.)  That  repentance  and  faith  are  wrought 
in  the' soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
repentance  and  faith  are  as  duties  exceedingly  difficult  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Eeason  and  experience  unite 
in  teaching  us  that  they  become  more  difficult  and  unusual  the 
longer  a  person  lives  and  the  more  definitely  his  moral  char- 
acter an(i  habits  are  fixed. 

Ist.  The  most  favorable  possible  conditions  are  afforded  in 
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this  life.     Youth,  immature  character,  the  word  and  the  Spirit, 
and  the  providence  of  God  and  the  Christian  Church.     Su- 

Eematural  demonstrations  and  purgatorial  sufferings  would 
ave  no  equal  moral  effect.  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." — Luke  xvi.  31. 

2d.  The  law  of  habit  and  fixed  moral  character  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  hope  of  a  favorable  change  must  rapidly 
decrease  in  proportion  as  it  is  delayed. 

11.  Whai  two  views  on  this  subject  have  been  hdd  by  different 
parties  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  lohole  CJirisiian  Churchy  and 
the  dear  teaming  of  God's  word  ? 

I.  That  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  being  of  the  finally 
reprobate,  as  the  sentence  of  the  "  second  death,"  after  the  last 
Judgment.  This  doctrine  is  styled  popularly  "The  Annihila- 
tion of  the  Wicked,"  and  by  its  advocates  "Conditional  Immor- 
tality." It  has  been  advocated  ably  in  "Debt  and  Grace  as 
related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,"  by  C.  F.  Hudson,  and  in 
"The  Duration  and  Nature  of  Future  Punishment,"  by  Henry 
Constable,  and  "View  of  Scripture  Eevelation  concerning  a 
Future  State,"  by  Archb.  Whately,  and  in  "  Life  in  Christ,"  by 
Edward  White. 

They  argue  that  the  word  "death"  means  always  "cessation 
of  being,"  and  "eternal  destruction  "  means  always  the  "putting 
out  of  existence." 

We  anstver — (1.)  They  fail  utterly  in  their  attempt  to  show 
that  the  words  ana  phrases  cited  ever  have,  and  much  more 
that  they  always  have,  the  sense  contended  for.  (2.)  Their 
doctrine  is  in  plain  contradiction  of  the  uniform  representation 
of  Scripture  as  to  the  ultimate  state  of  the  finally  impenitent  as 
illustrated  above,  Ques.  9.  (3.)  Their  doctrine  is  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  of  immortaUty  wit- 
nessed to  by  the  religions  and  literatures  of  all  nations,  whether 
heathen,  Jewish,  or  Christian. 

II.  The  opinion  of  those  who  agree  in  general  in  teaching 
the  future  restoration  of  sinners  after  an  indefinite  period  of 
purifying  discipline  subsequent  to  death,  whether  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  or  after  the  judgment  (see  above,  Ch.  XXXVIL, 
Ques.  21).  This  view  rests,  (1)  upon  a  class  of  texts  presumed 
to  teach  the  restitution  of  all  things  as  Acts  iii  21;  Eph.  i  10; 
Col.  i.  19,  20,  etc.  (2.)  Upon  what  they  claim  to  be  a  moral 
intuition  that  endless  punishment  would  be  unworthy  of  God. 

We  ANSWER — Ist.  The  passages  of  Scripture  upon  which  the 
argument  is  based  would  be  consistent  with  this  view  of  ulti- 
mate universal  salvation,  if  there  were  no  explicit  statements 
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of  Scripture  to  the  contrary.  £ach  class  of  Scripture  must  be 
interpreted  in  view  of  the  other.  And  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  general  and  indefinite  must  be  ruled  by  the  definite  and  ex- 
plicit.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  phrase  "all"  and  "all  thin^"  in- 
clude more  or  less  according  to  the  subject.  We  gladly  amnit — 
(1)  that  ALL  in  Christ  shall  be  made  alive,  and  (2)  that  he  will 
be  made  head  of  all  thenos  absolutely  without  exception,  in  the 
sense  that  the  entire  universe,  including  friends  and  foes,  shall 
be  subjected  to  his  royal  supremacy,  all  revolt  subdued,  and 
each  class  put  into  its  own  sphere. — See  below,  Ques.  14. 

2d.  The  "intuitions"  upon  which  the  doctrine  is  founded  are 
shown  below,  Ques.  12  and  13,  not  to  be  trustworthy. 

3d.  See  above,  Ques.  10,  as  the  hope  of  moral  reformation 
in  another  life  is  not  accordant  with  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  bo  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  lessons  of  reason  and 
experience. 

12.  What  objections  are  urged  against  this  doctrine  derived  from 
tJie  justice  of  God? 

The  justice  of  God  requires — (1.)  That  none  should  suffer 
for  that  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  (2.)  That  punish- 
ment should  in  every  case  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  guilt 
of  the  subject. 

But  it  is  objected — 1st.  Multitudes  in  Christian  as  well  as 
ill  heathen  lands  are  not  responsible  for  their  impenitency,  be- 
cause they  have  never  in  their  whole  lives  had  an  opportunity 
of  knoAving  or  of  receiving  Christ. 

We  ANSWER — that  the  direct  statements  of  the  Bible,  the 
whole  analogy  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the  experience 
of  all  Christians,  unite  in  affirming  that  all  human  nature  is 
guilty  and  deserving  of  the  ^vrath  and  curse  of  God  anterior  to 
the  gift  or  the  rejection  of  Christ.  If  it  were  not  so  Christ  need 
not  have  been  given  to  expiate  guilt.  If  it  were  not  so  Christ 
would  be  "  dead  in  vain,"  and  salvation  would  be  of  debt  and 

not  of  GRACE. 

It  is  objected — 2d.  No  sin  of  a  finite  creature  can  deserve 
an  infinite  punishment,  but  all  endless  pmiishment  is  infinite. 

We  ANSWER — that  the  word  infinite  in  this  connection  is 
misleading.     It  is  plain  that  endless  sin  deserves  endless  punish 
ment,  and  that  is  all  the  Scriptures  or  the  Church  teacli.     On 
sin  deserves  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God.     He  is  under  no  obJ 
gation  in  justice  to  provide  a  redemption.     The  instant  a  so 
nius  it  is  cut  off"  from  the  communion  and  life  of  God.    As  lo 
as  it  continues  in  that  state  it  will  continue  to  sin.    As  long 
it  continues  to  sin,  it  will  continue  to  deserve  his  ^vrath  / 
curse.     It  is  obvious  that  the  sinful  tempers  and  conduct 
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dulged  in  hell  will  deserve  and  receive  punishment  as  strictly 
as  tnose  previously  indulged  in  this  life.  Otherwise  the  mon- 
strous prmciple  would  be  true  that  the  worse  a  sinner  becomes 
the  less  is  he  worthy  of  blame  or  punishment. 

It  is  objected— 3d.  The  infinite  does  not  admit  of  degrees, 
yet  the  guilt  of  difi'erent  sinners  is  various. 

We  ANSWER — this  is  a  dishonest  cavil.  It  is  plain  that  suf- 
ferings alike  endless  may  vary  indefinitely  in  degree. 

It  is  objected — 4th.  That  the  moral  difference  between  the 
lowest  saint  saved  and  the  most  amiable  sinner  lost  may  be 
imperceptible,  yet  the  difference  of  destiny  is  infinite. 

We  ANSWER — that  this  is  all  true,  but  the  groxmd  of  the 
treatment  of  the  most  unworthy  believer  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  the  ground  of  the  treatment  of  the  least  unworthy 
unbeliever  is  his  own  character  and  conduct. 

13.  Wlmi  objection  drawn  from  the  benevolence  of  God  is  urged 
against  this  doctrine  ? 

It  is  claimed — Ist  That  the  benevolence  of  God  prompts 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness.  And 
as  we  have  no  right  to  limit  that  power,  we  are  warranted  to 
hope  that  he  willultimately  secure  the  happiness  of  all. 

We  ANSWER — (1.)  God's  benevolence  prompts  him  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures  as  fiir  as  tnat  is  consistent 
with  Ills  other  attributes  of  wisdom,  holiness,  and  justice. 
(2.)  We  have  constant  experience  that  he  does  inflict  upon 
his  creatures  evils  which  have  no  tendency  and  no  influence 
in  promoting  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. (3)  The  benevolence  oi  the  supreme  Moral  Governor, 
as  concerned  for  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  imiverse,  concurs 
with  his  justice  in  demanding  the  execution  of  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law  upon  all  law-breakers,  especialljjr  upon  all  who  have 
aggravated  their  guilt  by  the  rejection  of  his  crucified  Son. 

It  is  claimed — 2d.  That  the  cultivated  intuitions  of  Christian 
men  assure  them  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God^r*^  to  bring  into  existence  immortal  beings  under 
conditions  common  to  the  majority  of  men,  and  then  to  doom 
them  to  an  after-life  of  endless  misery.  , 

We  ANswer — (1.)  The  permission  of  sin  in  general  is  a  mys- 
tery. The  ante-natal  forfeiture  of  human  beings  in  Adam  is  a 
mystery.  But  every  enlightened  human  being  knows  himself 
to  be  without  excuse,  and  worthy  of  God's  wrath.  (2.)  God 
has  shown  his  sense  of  the  terrible  guilt  of  men  by  the  penalty 
he  executed  upon  his  own  Son,  when  he  suffered  in  our  place. 
(3.)  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  claim  that  our  intuitions  are  adequate 
to  determine  what  it  will  be  right  for  the  Moral  Governor  of  all 
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the  universe  to  do  with  finally  impenitent  sinners.  Doubtless 
righteousness  in  him  is  precisely  wnat  righteousness  is  in  a  per- 
fectly righteous  man.  But  we  do  not  know  all  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  and  our  "  intuitions  "  are  darkened  by  sin  (Heb.  iiL 
13).  Hence  our  only  source  of  reliable  knowledge  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  us  no  ground  to  hope 
for  repentance  beyond  the  grave.  ^2.)  It  is  absolutely  cruel 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  devil  with  Eve  in  persuading  the 

f)eople  that  after  all  God  may  be  more  benevolent  than  the 
anguage  of  his  word  implies  (Gen.  iii.  3,  4). 

14.  Wlioi  argument  for  (he  future  restoration  of  all  rational 
creatures  to  holiness  and  happiness  is  founded  upon  Rom.  v.  18, 19; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22-28;  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  19,  20? 

In  regard  to  Rom.  v.  18,  it  is  argued  that  the  phrase  "all 
men "  must  have  precisely  the  same  extent  of  application  in 
the  one  clause  as  in  the  other.  We  answer,  1st,  the  phrase 
"  all  men  "  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  connections  whicn  nec- 
essarilv  restrict  the  sense. — Jonn  iii.  26 ;  xii.  32.  2d.  In  this 
case  the  phrase  "  all  men  "  is  evidently  defined  by  the  qualify- 
ing phrase,  ver.  17,  "who  have  received  abundance  of  grace 
and  the  gift  of  righteousness."  3d.  This  contrast  between  the 
"  all  men  "  in  Adam  and  the  "  all  men  "  in  Christ  is  consistent 
with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  gospel. 

In  regard  to  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  the  argument  is  the  same  as  that 
drawn  from  Rom.  v.  18.  From  verses  25-28  it  is  argued  that 
the  great  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign  must  be  the  restora- 
tion of  every  creature  to  holiness  and  blessedness.  To  this  we 
answer,  1st,  this  is  a  strained  interpretation  put  upon  these 
words,  which  they  do  not  necessarily  Dear,  and  which  is  clearly 
refuted  by  the  many  direct  testimonies  we  have  cited  from 
Scripture  above.  2d.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  Paul's 
subject  in  this  passage.  He  says  that  from  eternity  to  the 
ascension  God  reignea  absolutely.  From  the  ascension  to  the 
restitution  of  all  things  God  reigns  in  the  person  of  the  God- 
man  as  Mediator.  From  the  restitution  to  eternity  God  will 
again  reign  directly  as  absolute  God. 

The  ultimate  salvation  of  all  creatures  is  argued  also  from 
Eph.  i.  10 ;  Col.  i.  19,  20.  In  both  passages,  however,  the  "  all 
things"  signify  the  whole  company  of  angels  and  redeemed 
men,  who  are  gathered  under  the  dominion  of  Christ.  Because, 
Ist,  in  both  passages  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  church,  not 
the  universe ;  2d,  m  both  passages  the  "  all  things  "  is  limited 
by  the  qualifying  phrases,  "the  predestinated,"  "we  who  first 
trusted  in  Christ,"  "the  accepted  in  the  beloved,"  "if  ye  con- 
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tinue  in  the  faith,"  etc.,  etc.     See  Hodge's  "  Commentaries  on 
Romans,  Ist  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians." 

15.  What  opinions  have  prevailed  among  extreme  Arminians 
on  this  subject  ? 

From  their  fundamental  principles  as  to  the  relation  of 
ability  to  responsibility,  they  must  nold  that  none  can  perish 
wKo  have  not  in  some  form  and  degree  or  another  had  an  op- 
portunity of  avaiUng  themselves  of  salvation  through  Christ. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  obvious  inferences  from  the  broad 
facts  of  the  case,  some  have  supposed  that  God  may  extend  the 
probation  of  some  beyond  this  life. — Scot's  "Christian  Life." 

Limborch  (Lib.  iv.,  c.  xi.)  says,  that  probably  all  who  make 
a  good  use  of  their  light  in  this  world  will  be  saved,  but  if  we 
reject  this,  rather  than  believe  that  the  divine  goodness  could 
condemn  to  hell  fire  these  (the  ignorant)  it  appears  better  to 
hold  that  as  there  is  a  threefold  estate  of  mankind  in  this  life, — 
of  believers,  of  unbelievers,  and  of  the  ignorant, — so  there  is  also 
a  threefold  estate  after  this  life :  of  eternal  life  for  believers,  of 
infernal  suiFerings  for  unbeUevers,  and  besides  these  the  status 
igmyrantium. 
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the  Latin  vulgate,  ^^  sacframefidum.^''  Thus  the  Romish  church 
uses  the  same  word  in  two  entirely  different  senses,  applying 
it  indifferently  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  "  as  binding 
ordinances,"  and  to  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ  as  a  re- 
veakd  truth. — Eph.  v.  32.  And  hence  they  absurdly  infer  that 
matrimony  is  a  sacrament 

2.  Wlmi  18  the  definition  of  a  aacrammty  as  given  by  the  Fathers^ 
the  Schoolmen^  the  Romish  (fhurch,  the  Church  of  England^  and  in 
<mr  own  Standards  ? 

1st  Augustine's  definition  is  "  Si^um  rei  sacrae,"  or  "  Sac- 
ramentum  est  invisibilis  gratise  visibile  signum,  ad  nostraro 
justificationem  institutum;"  "accedit  verbum  ad  elementum, 
et  fit  sacramentum." 

2d.  Victor  of  St  Hugo :  "  Sacramentum  est  visibilis  forma 
invisibilis  gratise  in  eo  collate." 

3d.  The  Council  of  Trent:  "A  sacrament  is  something  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  which  has  the  power,  by  divine  institu- 
tion, not  only  of  signifying,  but  also  of  efficiently  conveying 
grace." — "Cat.  Rom.,"  rart  IL,  Chap,  i.,  Q.  6. 

4th.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  25th  article  of  religion, 
affirms  that  "  Sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  are  not  only  the 
badges  and  tokens  of  the  profession  of  Christian  men,  but 
rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of 
grace,  and  of  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he 
doth  work  inwardly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him." 

5th.  The  "Westminster  Assembly's  Larger  Cat,"  Q.  162 
and  163,  affirms  that  a  "  Sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  in  his  church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  to 
those  who  are  within  the  covenant  oi  grace  the  benefits  of  his 
mediation,  to  increase  their  faith  and  aU  other  graces,  to  oblige 
them  to  obedience,  to  testify  and  cherish  their  love  and  com- 
munion with  one  another,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
that  are  without."  "Tte  parts  of  a  sacrament  are  two,  the 
one  an  outward  and  sensible  sign  used  according  to  Christ's 
own  appointment;  the  other  an  inward  spiritual  grace  thereby 
signified." 

3.  On  tohat  principles  is  siich  a  definition  to  be  constructed  ? 

Ist  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term  "sacrament"  does 
not  occur  in  the  Bible. 

2d.  From  the  extreme  latitude  with  which  this  term  has 
been  used,  both  in  the  sense  proper  to  it  as  a  Latin  word,  and 
in  that  attributed  to  it  as  the  conventional  equivalent  of  the 
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water  in  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  acts  of 
breaking  the  bread,  and  pouring  out  the  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  form  is  the  divine  word  used  by  the  minister  in 
administering  the  elements,  devoting  them  thus  to  the  office  of 
signifying  grace. 

6.  What,  aax)rding  to  the  Bomanists,  is  the  relation  betiveen  the 
sign  and  the  grace  signified  ? 

They  hold  that  in  consequence  of  the  divine  institution,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  "power  of  the  Omnipotent  which  exists  in 
them,"  the  grace  signified  is  contained  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  sacraments  themselves,  so  that  it  is  always  conferred,  ex 
opere  operato  (i.  e.,  ex  vi  ipsius  actionis  sacramentalis),  upon 
every  receiver  of  them  who  does  not  oppose  a  positive  obstacle 
thereto.  Thus  they  understand  the  "sacramental  union,"  or 
relation  between  the  sign  and  the  grace  signified  to  be  physical^ 
or  that  which  subsists  between  a  substance  and  its  properties, 
i.  e.,  the  virtue  of  conferring  grace  is,  in  the  sacraments,  as  the 
virtue  of  burning  is  in  fire. — "  Council  of  Trent,"  Sess.  7,  Cans. 
6  and  8.  "  Cat.  Kom.,"  Part  II.,  Chap,  i.,  Q.  18.  Bellarmin,  "De 
Sacram.,"  2,  1. 

7.  What  is  the  Zivinglian  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

Zwingle,  the  reformer  of  Switzerland,  held  a  position  at  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  of  the  Eomish  church,  viz.,  that  the 
sign  simply  represents  by  appropriate  symbols,  and  symbolical 
actions,  the  grace  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  the  sacraments 
are  only  effective  means  of  the  objective  presentation  of  the 
truth  symbolized. 

8.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "  exhibit "  Jised  in  our  standards 
in  reference  to  this  subject  ? 

Compare  "  Con.  of  Faith,"  Chap.  xxviL,  Sec.  3,  and  Chap, 
xxviii..  Sec.  6,  and  "  L.  Cat.,"  Q.  162. 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "  exhibeo,"  which 
bore  the  twofold  sense  of  conveying  and  of  disclosing.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  term  "exhibit"  has  retained  in  our  standards  the 
former  sense  of  conveying,  conferring.  As  in  medical  language, 
"  to  exhibit  a  remedy  "  is  to  administer  it. 

9.  What  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Bef armed  churches  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  grace  signified  ? 

The  Eeformed  confessions  agree  in  teaching  that  this  rela- 
tion is,  Ist,  simply  moral,  i.  e.,  it  is  established  only  by  the 
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tively  opposed  and  nullified,  they  eflfect  the  grace  they  signify, 
as  an  opus  operatum^  i.  e.,  by  the  mere  inherent  power  of  the 
sacramental  action  itsel£ 

12.  Upon  what  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  do 
they  hdieve  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depends? 

The  genuineness  of  a  sacrament  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trator, depends,  according  to  the  Eomanista — 

Ist.  On  his  being  canonically  authorized.  In  case  of  the 
sacraments  of  orders  and  confirmation  he  must  be  a  bishop  in 
communion  with  the  pope.  In  the  case  of  the  other  sacraments 
he  must  be  a  regular  popish  priest.  The  personal  character  of 
the  bishop  or  nnest,  even  though  he  be  in  mortal  sin,  does  not 
prevent  the  effect. — "  Con.  Trident,"  Sess.  can.  12. 

2d.  The  administrator  must,  in  the  act,  exercise  the  posi- 
tive  intention  of  eflfecting  what  the  church  intends  to  be  effected 
by  each  sacrament. 

Dens  (Vol.  V.,  p.  127)  says,  "To  the  valid  performance  of 
the  sacrament  is  required  the  intention  upon  the  part  of  the 
officiating  minister  of  doing  that  which  the  church  does.  The 
necessary  intention  in  the  minister  consists  in  an  act  of  his  will, 
by  which  he  wills  the  external  action  with  the  intention  of  doing 
what  the  church  does;"  that  is,  of  performing  a  valid  sacrament. 
Otherwise,  although  every  external  action  may  be  regularly  per- 
formed, the  whole  is  void.  See  "Con.  Trent,"  Sess.  7,  canon  11. 
This  leaves  the  recipient  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  minister, 
since  the  validity  of  the  whole  service  depends  upon  his  secret 
intention,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  devices  of  that  anti-Chrie- 
tian  church  to  make  the  people  dependent  upon  the  priesthood. 

13.  What  is  the  sense  in  luhich  Protestants  admit  ^^ intention'' 
to  he  necessary  ? 

They  admit  that  in  order  to  render  the  outward  service  a 
valid  sacrament,  it  must  be  performed  with  the  ostensible  pro- 
fessed  design  of  complying  tnereby  with  the  command  of  Christ, 
and  of  doing  what  he  requires  to  be  done  by  those  who  accept 
the  gospel  covenant. 

14  Whjot  condition  do  the  Romanists  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
efficacy  of  a  sacrament,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  ? 

1st.  In  the  case  of  infant  baptism  no  condition  upon  the  part 
of  the  subject  is  necessary. 

2d.  On  the  part  of  adults,  the  only  condition  is  that  they 
shall  not  positively  oppose  them  by  absolute  infidelity  or  resist- 
ance of  will  {non  ponentUms  obioem).     Faith  and  repentance,  as 
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these  are  possible  to  the  unregenerate  soul,  are  also  required  as 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  baptism  ("  Cat  Eom.,"  Pt.  II.,  Chap,  ii, 
Ques.  39).  Bellarmin,  "De  Sacramentis,"  2, 1,  says  that  the  will 
to  be  baptized,  faith,  and  penitence,  are  necessary  dispositions 
enabling  the  sacrament  to  produce  its  effect,  just  as  diyness  on 
the  part  of  wood  is  the  condition  of  the  fire  burning  it  when 
applied,  but  never  the  cause  of  the  burning. 

15.   What  according  to  the  Papal  Church  are  the  effects  prodmxd 
by  the  sacraments  ? 

1st.  Justifying  (sanctifying)  grace. 

2d.  Three  of  tne  sacraments,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  or- 
ders, also  impress  upon  the  subject  "a  character."  This  "sac- 
ramental character '  (fi:om  the  Greek  word  x^^P^^^vPi  a  mark, 
or  device^  engraved  or  impressed  by  a  seal)  is  a  distinctive  and 
indelible  impression  stamped  on  the  soul,  "the  twofold  effect 
of  which  is,  that  it  qualifies  us  to  receive  or  perform  something 
sacred,  and  distinguishes  one  from  another."  It  is  upon  this 
account  that  baptism  and  confirmation  are  never  repeated, 
and  that  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  can 
never  be  alienated. — "Cat.  Eom.,"  Part  II.,  Chap,  i.,  Q.  21-25; 
"  Council  Trent,"  Sess.  7,  can.  9. 

16.  How  may  this  doctrine  be  disproved  ? 

That  the  sacraments  have  not  the  power  of  conveying  grace 
to  all,  whether  they  are  included  within  the  covenant  of  grace 
or  not,  or  whether  they  possess  faith  or  not,  is  certain,  because — 

1st.  They  are  seals  of  the  gospel  covenant  (see  below.  Ques- 
tion 14).  But  a  seal  merely  ratifies  a  covenant  as  a  covenant 
It  can  convey  the  grace  promised  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant  are  fulfilled.  But  salvation  and 
every  spiritual  blessing  is  by  that  covenant  declared  to  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  faith. 

2d.  Knowledge  and  faith  are  required  as  the  prerequisite 
conditions  necessary  to  be  found  in  all  applicants,  as  the  essen- 
tial qualification  for  receiving  the  sacraments. — Acts  ii  41; 
viii.  37;  x.  47;  Rom.  iv.  11. 

3d.  Faith  is  essential  to  render  the  sacraments  eificacious. 
Rom.  ii.  25-29 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  27-29 ;  1  Pet  iii.  21. 

4th.  Many  who  receive  the  sacraments  are  notoriously  with- 
out the  ^ace  they  signify.  Witness  the  case  of  Simon  Magus, 
Acts  viii.  9-21,  and  of  many  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians, 
and  of  the  majority  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  present  day. 

5th.  Many  have  had  the  grace  without  the  sacraments. 
Witness  Abraham,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  Cornelius  the 
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centurion,  and  a  multitude  of  eminent  Christians  among  the 
Society  of  Frienda 

6th.  This  doctrine  blasphemously  ties  down  the  srace  of  the 
ever  living  and  sovereign  (3od,  and  puts  its  entire  Isposal  into 
the  hands  of  fallible  ana  often  wicked  men. 

7th.  This  doctrine  is  an  essential  element  of  that  ritualistic 
and  priestly  system  which  prevailed  among  the  Pharisees,  and 
against  which  the  whole  New  Testament  is  a  protest 

8th.  The  uniform  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  priests,  and  to  confound  all  knowledge  as  to  the 
nature  of  true  religion.  As  the  baptized,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not  always  nor  generally  bear  the  ifruits  of  the  Spirit,  all  rit- 
ualists agree  in  regarding  these  fruits  as  not  essential  to  salva- 
tion.    Where  this  system  prevails  vital  godliness  expires. 

Doctrine  of   Protestant  Churches  as  to  the  Eppioaoy  op  the 

Saorakents. 

17.  Whoii  is  the  I/utheran  doctrine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments? 

Ist.  They  reject  the  popish  doctrine  that  the  sacraments 
eflfect  grace  ex  opere  opercUo. 

2d.  They  mamtain  that  their  grace-conferring  efficacy  resides 
in  the  sacraments  intrinsically. 

3d.  That  as  an  objective  fact  it  is  communicated  to  every 
recipient,  whether  he  have  faith  or  not. 

4th.  But  it  takes  effect  only  in  those  who  have  true  faith  to 
receive  it.  As  the  healing  virtue  resided  in  Christ  whether  the 
woman  touched  or  not  (Matt,  ix,  20),  yet  it  would  not  have 
availed  her  unless  she  had  believed  and  touched. 

5th.  They  hold  that  this  efficacy  resides  not  in  the  sign  or 
ceremony,  but  in  the  Word  which  accompanies  the  sign  and 
constitutes  it  a  sacrament.  The  efficacy  is  not  due  to  the  mere 
moral  power  of  the  truth,  nor  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  but 
it  is  supernatural,  residing  in  the  power  of  the  Holv  Ghost. 
But  not  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  extrinsic  to  the  truth, 
but  as  dwelling  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it — ^the  virtus  Sjnr- 
itvs  Sancti  intrinsicus  accedens.  See  Krauth's  "Conservative 
Reformation,"  pp.  825-830. 

18.  What  is  the  Zivinglian  and  Bemonstra/nt  view  as  to  the 
same? 

The  tendency  of  thought  on  this  subject  first  developed  by 
Zwingle  was  afterward  carried  out  more  folly  by  the  Remon- 
strants of  the  next  century,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
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Socinians.  Low  views  as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  have  also  largely  prevailed  in  this  century  amon^ 
all  evangelical  churches,  in  reaction  from  the  extreme  views  of 
the  Romanists  and  Ritualists.  For  a  general  statement  of  this 
mode  of  thought  see  above,  Ques.  7. 

19.  Stale,  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  this  subject 

As  to  their  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  grace 
signified,  see  above,  Ques.  9. 

Hence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  the  Reformed — 
1st.  Deny  that  they  confer  grace  as  an  opus  operaium.  2d. 
They  affirm  that  they  convey  no  grace  to  the  unworthy  recip- 
ient 3d.  That  their  efficacy  is  not  of  the  mere  moral  power 
of  the  truth  they  symbolize.  4th.  That  thev  do  really  confer 
grace  upon  the  worthy  recipient.  5th.  But  they  do  this  instru- 
mentall^,  because  the  supernatural  efficiency  is  not  due  to  them, 
nor  to  him  that  administers  them,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
as  a  free  personal  agent  uses  them  sovereignly  as  his  instru- 
ments to  do  his  will  (virtus  Spiritus  Sancti  extrinsicus  acoedens). 
6th.  That  as  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace  they  convey  and 
confirm  grace  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  t.  e.,  that  is  to  those 
who  are  within  that  covenant,  and  in  the  case  of  adults,  only 
through  a  living  faith.  7th.  That  the  grace  conferred  by  the 
sacraments  often  is  conferred  upon  true  believers  before  and 
without  their  use. 

20.  By  what  evidence  is  the  truth  of  the  Beformed  Doctrine 
estaUishea? 

The  truth  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  is  established  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  evidence  disproving  the  truth  of  the  Romish 
doctrine,  set  forth  under  Ques.  16.  Its  truth  as  opposed  to  the 
meagre  Zwinglian  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  established  as 
follows:  (1.)  That  the  sacraments  are  not  only  signs  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  but  also  seeds  of  the  gospel  covenant  offering 
us  that  grace  upon  the  condition  of  faith,  "  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Paul  says  that  circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness of  faith. — Rom.  iv.  11.  And  that  the  apostle  regarded 
baptism  in  the  same  light  is  evident  from  Col.  ii.  11.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Saviour  said,  *  this  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  i.  6.,  the  new  covenant  was  ratified 
by  his  blood.  Of  that  blood  the  cup  is  the  appointed  memorial, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  both  the  memorial  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  covenant  itself.  ....  The  gospel  is  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  covenant.  The  sacraments  are  the  seals  of  that 
covenant.  God,  in  their  appointment,  binds  himself  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promises;  his  people,  by  receiving  them,  bind 
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themBelves  to  trust  and  serve  him.  This  idea  is  included  in 
the  representation  given  (Rom.  vi.  3,  4)  in  the  formida  of 
baptism,  and  in  all  those  passages  in  which  a  participation 
of  Christian  ordinances  is  said  to  include  a  profession  of  the 
gospel."  (2.)  As  seals  attached  to  the  covenant,  it  follows  that 
they  actually  convey  the  grace  signified,  as  a  legal  form  of 
investiture,  to  those  to  whom,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  it  belongs.  Thus  a  deed,  when  signed  and  sealed,  is 
said  to  convey  the  property  it  represents,  because  it  is  the  legal 
form  by  which  the  intention  of  the  original  possessor  is  publicly 
expressed,  and  his  act  ratified.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in 
Scripture,  as  in  common  language,  the  names  and  attributes  of 
the  graces  sealed  are  ascribed  to  the  sacraments  by  which  they 
are  sealed  and  conveyed  to  their  rightful  possessors. — "Conf. 
Faith,"  Chap,  xxvii.,  section  2.  They  are  said  to  wash  away 
sin,  to  unite  to  Christ,  to  save,  etc. — Acts  ii.  38;  xxii.  16;  Rom. 
vi.  2,  6;  1  Cor.  x.  16;  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  27;  Titus  iii.  5.  "Way 
of  Life." 


The  Necessity  op  the  Sacraments. 

21.  Wluxi  dodrim  do  the  Romanists  maintain  as  to  (lie  necessity 
of  the  Sacraments  ? 

The  Romanists  distinguish,  1st,  between  a  condition  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attain  an  end,  and  one  which  is  only  highly 
convenient  and  helpful  in  order  to  it.  And,  2d,  between  the 
necessity  which  attaches  to  essential  means,  and  that  obli- 
gation which  arises  from  the  positive  command  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  hold  that  the  several  sacraments  are  necessary 
in  difierent  respecta 

Baptism  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  either  its  actual 
reception,  or  the  honest  purpose  to  receive  it,  alike  for  infants 
and  adults,  as  the  sole  means  of  attaining  salvation. 

Penance  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  same 
sense,  but  only  for  those  who  have  committed  mortal  sin  subse- 
quently to  their  baptism. 

Orders  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  same 
sense,  yet  not  for  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  personal  sal- 
vation, but  in  respect  to  the  whole  church  as  a  community. 

CoNPiRMATioN,  the  EucHARisT,  and  Extreme  Unction  are  neces- 
sary only  in  the  sense  of  having  been  commanded,  and  of  being 
eminently  helpful. 

Marriage  they  hold  to  be  necessary  only  in  this  second  sense, 
and  only  for  those  who  enter  into  the  conjugal  relation. — "Cat 
Rom.,"  Fart  XL,  Chap,  i.,  Q.  13. 
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Puseyites,  and  high  churchmen  generally,  hold  the  dogma 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  of  course  the  consequence  that 
baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the  sole  means  of  salvation. 

22.  Wlud  is  the  Protestant  doctrine  as  to  the  necessity  of  (he 
sacraments  ? 

1st  That  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  instituted  by  Christ,  and  that  their  perpetual  observance 
is  obUgatorvupon  the  church  upon  the  |ro^d  of  the  divine 
precept.  This  is  evident  ^1)  from  the  record  of  their  institution, 
Matt  xxviii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26;  (2)  from  the  example  of  the 
apostles. — Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii.  37 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-28 ;  x.  16-21. 

2d.  That  nevertheless  the  grace  offered  in  the  ffospel  cove- 
nant does  not  reside  in  these  sacraments  physictuly,  nor  is  it 
tied  to  them  inseparably,  so  that,  although  obligatory  as  duties, 
and  helpfiil  as  means  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  are  in  no  sense  the  essential  means,  without  which  salva- 
tion can  not  be  attained.  This  is  proved  by  the  arguments 
presented  above,  under  Q.  16. 

The  Validity  of  the  Sacraments. 

This  includes  whatever  is  essential  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
sacrament,  in  order  that  it  may  avail  to  the  end  of  its  institution. 

23.  Whxd  are  the  various  opinions  on  this  subject  ? 

All  church  parties  a^ree  that  there  must  be — 1st  The  right 
"matter,"  the  proper  elements,  and  actions.  2d.  The  right 
"form,"  the  prescribed  words  which  attend  its  administration, 
and  added  to  the  "  form "  constitute  the  sacrament  3d.  The 
right  "intention,"  the  serious  design  of  doing  what  Christ  com- 
manded in  the  institution  of  the  rite. 

Different  churches  differ  as  to  what  are  the  proper  "matter," 
"  form,"  and  "  intention."  It  appears  certain  that  no  one  not 
sincerely  believing  in  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ  and  in  his 
office  as  Redeemer,  and  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
can  possibly  have  the  right  "  intention."  Hence  the  General 
Assembly,  1814  ("  Moore's  Digest.,"  p.  660),  decided,  "  It  is  the 
deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Assembly,  that  those 
who  renounce  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power 
and  glory  with  the  Father,  can  not  be  recognized  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  their  ministrations  (baptism,  etc.)  are 
wholly  mvalid."  All  churches  agree  that  "the  efficacy  of  a 
sacrament  does  not  depend  upon  the  piety  of  him  that  doth 
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administer  it" — "Conf.  Faith,"  Ch.  xxvii.,  §  3,  "Can.  Cone. 
Trident,"  Seas.  7,  can.  11.  And  the  "  Gallic  Con£,"  Art.  28, 
states  the  common  opinion  and  practice  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  with  respect  to  Romish  baptism.  "  Because,  never- 
theless, that  in  the  papacy  some  scant  vestiges  of  the  truj 
church  remain,  and  especially  the  substance  of  baptism,  the 
efficacy  of  which  does  not  depend  on  him  that  admmisters  it, 
we  acknowledge  those  baptized  by  them,  not  to  need  to  be  re- 
baptized,  although  on  account  of  the  corruptions  adhering,  no 
one  can  offer  his  infants  to  be  baptized  by  them,  without  suf- 
fering pollution  himself" 

In  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Dcrson  administrating 
the  Papists  maintain  that  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
sacrament  that  it  should  be  administered  by  a  canonically  or- 
dained minister.  For  orders  and  confirmation  a  bishop,  for  the 
rest  a  priest.  But  on  account  of  the  absolute  necessity  (as  they 
hold)  of  baptism  for  salvation,  they  admit  "all,  even  from  among 
the  laity,  whether  men  or  women,  whatever  sect  they  profess 
(to  baptize).  For  this  is  permitted,  if  necessity  compels,  even 
to  Jews,  infidels  or  heretics,  provided,  however,  they  intend  to 
perform  what  the  Catholic  Church  performs  in  that  act  of  her 
ministry." — "Cat  of  Cone.  Trident,  and  "Cone.  Trident,"  Sess. 
7,  "  On  Bapt,"  can.  4. 

Protestants  reeard  the  sacraments  both  as  a  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  as  authoritative  seals,  and  badges  of  church  mem- 
bership. Their  administration  consequently  must  be  confined 
to  those  church  officers  who  possess  by  divine  commission  the 
office  of  teaching  and  ruling,  "  neither  of  which  (sacraments) 
may  be  dispensed  by  any,  but  by  a  minister  of  the  Word,  law- 
fully ordained." — "Conf  Faith,"  Ch.  xxvii.,  §  4.  Not  regarding 
baptism  as  essential  to  salvation,  Protestants  generally  make 
no  exception  in  favor  of  lay-baptism. — "Directory  for  Worship," 
Ch.  vii.,  §  1,  Calvin's  "Instit,'*^Bk.  IV.,  Ch.  xv.,  §  20. 

The  Authomtativb  Statements  op  vabious  Chubohes. 

Romish  Dootbine.— **(7a/.  Cone,  Tridmt''  Pt.  2,  ch.  i.,  Ques.  8.— "A 
sacrament  is  a  thing  lying  open  to  the  senses,  which  from  the  institution 
of  God,  has  the  x>ower  both  of  signifying  and  of  effecting  holiness  and 
righteousness. " 

^^Conc,  Trident,''  Sess.  7,  can.  1. — "If  any  one  saith  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law,  were  not  all  institnted  by  Jesns  Christ,  oar  Lord, 
or  that  they  are  more  or  less  than  seven,  to  wit,  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Euchanst,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Order,  and  I^trimony;  or 
even  that  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament; 
let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  4. — "If  any  one  saith  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are 
not  necessary  unto  salvation,  but  superfluous;  and  that,  without  them. 
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or  without  the  desire  thereof,  men  obtain  of  Q^o^  through  faith  alone, 
the  grace  of  justification  (though  all  the  sacraments  are  not  necessary 
for  every  individual) ;  let  him  be  anathema. " 

Can.  6. — **If  any  one  saith  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  do 
not  contain  the  grace  which  they  signify;  or  that  they  do  not  confer  that 
grace  on  those  who  do  not  place  an  obstecle  thereunto;  as  though  they 
were  merely  outward  signs  of  grace  or  justice  received  through  faith, 
and  certain  marks  of  the  Ohristmn  profession,  whereby  believers  are  dis- 
tingmshed  amongst  men  from  unbelievers;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  8. — **K  any  one  saith  that  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law 
grace  is  not  conferred  ex  opere  operato,  but  that  faith  alone  in  the  divine 
[)romise  suffices  for  the  obtaining  of  grace;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  9. — '*If  any  one  says  that  in  the  three  sacraments,  of  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Orders,  there  is  not  imprinted  in  the  soul  a  character, 
that  is  a  certain  spiritual  and  indelible  sign,  on  account  of  which  they 
can  not  be  repeated;  let  him  be  anathema. 

Can.  11. — *'If  any  one  saith  that  in  ministers,  when  they  effect  and 
confer  the  sacraments,  there  is  not  required  the  intention,  at  least,  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does;  let  him  be  anathema." 

''Cat.  Cone.  Trident,''  Pt.  2,  ch.  i,  Ques.  24,  25.— **The  other  effect 
of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Orders  is  the  character  which  they  im- 
press on  the  soul.  This  character  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  distinctive 
mark  impressed  on  the  soul,  which  inhering,  as  it  does  perpetually,  can 
never  be  blotted  out  ...  it  has  a  twofold  effect:  it  both  renders  us 
fit  to  undertake  and  perform  something  sacred;  and  it  serves  to  distin- 
guish us  one  from  another  by  some  mark. " 

BeUarmin  ''Be  Sac."  2,  1. — "That  which  actively,  proximately,  and 
instrumentally  effects  the  grace  of  justification  is  that  sole  external  action 
which  is  called  a  sacrament,  and  this  is  called  an  opus  operatum,  being 
received  passively  (operatum),  so  that  it  is  the  same  for  a  sacrament  to 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operato,  that  it  is  to  confer  grace  by  virtue  of  the 
sacramental  action  itself,  instituted  by  God  for  this  end,  and  not  from 
the  merit  either  of  the  agent  or  of  the  receiver.  .  .  .  The  will  of 
God,  which  uses  the  sacrament,  concurs  indeed  actively,  but  is  the 
principal  cause.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  concur,  but  is  the  meritori- 
ous cause,  not  however  the  efScient  (cause),  since  it  is  not  in  the  act, 
but  has  passed  away,  although  it  remains  objectively  in  the  mind  of 
God.  The  power  and  will  of  the  minister  necessarily  concur,  but  they 
are  remote  causes,  for  they  are  required  to  effect  the  sacramental  action 
itself,  which  afterwards  acts  immediately.  .  .  .  Will,  faith,  and  re- 
pentance in  the  adult  recipient  are  necessarily  required  as  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  subject,  not  as  active  causes,  for  not  even  faith  and  re- 
l>entance  can  either  effect  sacramental  grace,  or  give  efficacy  to  the  sao- 
lament,  but  only  remove  obstacles,  which  would  hinder  the  sacraments 
A'om  exercising  their  own  efficacy,  hence  in  the  case  of  children,  where 
ilisposition  is  not  required,  justification  is  effected  without  these  things. 
If  in  order  to  bum  wood,  the  wood  is  first  dried,  the  fire  struck  out  from 
the  flint,  and  then  applied  to  the  wood,  and  then  combustion  ensues,  no 
one  would  say  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  combustion  was  either 
the  dryness,  or  the  striking  of  fire  from  the  flint,  or  its  application  to 
the  wood,  but  that  the  primary  cause  is  the  fire  alone,  and  the  instru- 
mental cause  is  the  heating  alone. " 

The  Lutheran  Doctrine.  "Aug.  Con/.,"  p.  13.  (Hase). — ** Sacra- 
ments have  been  instituted  not  onlv  that  they  might  be  marks  of  profes- 
sion among  men,  but  more  that  mey  may  be  signs  and  testimonies  of 
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the  will  of  God  toward  us  set  forth  to  excite  and  confirm  faith  in  those 
who  use  them." 

**Apol.  Auffs.  Con/.,^*  p.  267. — **  And  because  that  in  a  sacrament  there 
are  two  things,  the  sign  and  the  word;  the  word  is  the  New  Testament 
promise  of  the  remission  of  sin  .  .  .  and  the  ceremony  is  as  it  were 
a  picture  of  the  word  or  a  seal  showing  the  promise.  Therefore  as  the 
promise  is  inefifective  if  it  be  not  accepted  by  faith,  so  the  ceremony  is 
meffective  unless  faith  accedes.  And  as  the  word  is  given  to  excite  this 
faith;  so  the  sacrament  is  instituted,  that  this  representation  meeting  the 
eyes  may  move  the  heart  to  believe." 

lb.,  p.  203.—  **  We  condemn  the  whole  class  of  scholastic  doctors,  who 
teach  that  to  one  presenting  no  obstacle  the  sacraments  confer  grace  ex 
apere  qperato,  without  any  good  movement  of  the  pcurtaker.  But  sacra- 
ments are  signs  of  promises,  therefore  in  the  use  of  them  faith  should 
be  present.  .  .  We  here  speak  of  the  special  faith  which  trusts  a 
present  promise,  which  not  only  believes  in  general  that  God  is,  but 
believes  that  remission  of  sins  is  offered." 

QuenstecU  (Wiitenburg  tl688),  VoL  I.,  p.  169.— ** The  word  of  God 
has,  from  the  will  and  ordination  of  God  himself,  even  before  and  beyond 
all  le^timate  use,  an  intrinsic  x>ower  divine  and  common  to  all  men,  and 
sufficient  for  producing  immediatelv  and  properly  spiritual  and  divine 
effects,  both  gracious  and  punitive. 

^*Aug.  Coft/.,"  Alt.  9. — **  They  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  disap- 
prove of  the  baptism  of  children,  and  who  affirm  that  children  can  be 
saved  without  b^tism." 

**ApoL  Aug.  Con/.,"  p.  156. — **The  ninth  article  is  approved  in  which 
we  coxifess,  that  Baptism  is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  children  are 
to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  baptism  of  children  is  not  void,  but  neces- 
sary and  efficacious  to  salvation. " 

*'Arl.  Smalcald,"  pars.  3,  ch.  8. — "And  in  respect  to  these  things 
which  concern  the  sx>oken  and  outward  word,  it  is  steadfastly  to  be 
maintained,  that  God  grants  to  no  one  his  Spirit  or  grace,  unless  through 
the  word  and  with  the  word  outward  and  preceding.  .  .  Wherefore 
in  this  we  must  constantlv  persevere,  because  GK>d  does  not  wish  to  act 
otherwise  with  us  than  tnrough  the  spoken  word  and  sacraments,  and 
because  whatever  is  boasted  of,  as  the  Spirit,  without  the  word  and  sac- 
raments, is  the  devil  himself." 

The  Befobmed  Doctbine.  **Caiech.  Genev.,"  p.  519. — *' A  sacrament 
is  an  outward  attestation  of  the  divine  benevolence  towards  us,  which  by 
a  visible  sign  figures  spiritual  graces,  for  sealing  the  promises  of  God  to 
our  hearts,  whereby  their  virtue  may  be  the  better  confirmed.  Do  you 
think  that  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  are  embraced  not  in 
the  outward  element,  but  "flow  only  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  I  think  so, 
truly,  as  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Master  to  exercise  his  own  force 
through  his -own  instrumentahties,  to  whatever  design  he  destined  them. " 

**CcU.  Heiddh.,"  Fr.  66. — "Sacraments  are  visible,  sacred  signs  and 
seals  appointed  by  God  that  in  their  use  we  may  have  the  promise  of  the 
gospel  made  clearer  and  sealed;  to  wit,  that  God  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
oblation  of  Christ  bestows  on  us  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life. " 

**Thirii/-nine  Articles,"  Art.  25. — "Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  they 
be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  ^ace,  and  God's  good- 
will towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisiblv  in  us,  and  dom  not 
only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  mith  in  him.  .  .  . 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they  have  a  wholesome 
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effect  or  operation;  but  they  that  receive  them  nnworthilj,  purchase 
themselves  damnation,  as  St.  Panl  saith." 

''West.  Car^.  Fait?i,'*  ch.  27;  "Z.  Gat.,"  Ques.  161-168;  "5L  Ch 
Qnes.  91-93.     See  above,  page  589. 

ZwiNOUAN  Ain>  Remonstrant  Dootbinb.  Limhorck,  ** Christ.  Thei 
5,  66,  31. — ''It  remains  to  saj  that  GK>d,  through  the  sacraments,  eih 
its  to  us  his  grace,  not  bj  conferring  it  in  fact  through  them,  but 
representing  it  and  placing  it  before  our  eyes  through  tdem  as  clear  f 
evident  signs.  .  .  And  this  efficacy  is  no  other  than  objective,  wh 
requires  a  cognitive  faculty  rightly  disposed  that  it  may  be  able  to  apt 
hend  that  which  the  sign  oners  objectively  to  the  mind.  .  .  Ti 
operate  upon  us,  as  signs  representing  to  the  mind  the  thing  whose  si 
they  are.     No  other  efficacy  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  them." 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

BAPTISM :  ITS  NATURE  AND  DESIGN,  MODE,  SUBJECTS,  EFFICACY, 

AND  NECESSITY. 

The  Nature  and  Design  op  Baptism. 

1.  State  the  f  axis  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  tvashing  toUh 
water ^  as  a  symbol  of  spintval  purifioation,  among  the  Jews  and 
Oerdile  nations  be/ore  the  advent  of  Christ. 

No  other  religions  symbol  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  and 
none  has  been  so  universally  practiced.  Its  usage  is  distinctly 
traced  among  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  the  Brahmen,  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Komans,  and  especially  the  Jews.  In 
the  original  tabernacle,  the  pattern  oi  which  God  showed 
Moses  on  the  mount,  a  large  laver  stood  between  the  altar  on 
which  expiation  was  made  for  sin,  and  the  Holy  House.  At 
which  laver  the  priests  continually  washed  ere  they  entered 
the  presence  of  God.  This  symbolism  penetrated  all  their  re- 
ligious  services  and  language  (Pa  xxvi.  6;  Heb.  ix.  10),  and  at 
the  time  of  Christ  it  was  carried  into  all  the  details  of  secular 
life  (Mark  vii.  3,  4). 

The  religious  washing  of  the  body  with  water  lay,  there- 
fore, ready  to  the  use  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord. 

2.  Was  John's  baptism  Christian  baptism? 

The  "  Coimcil  of  Trent "  (Sess.  7,  "De  Baptismo,"  can.  1)  de- 
cided, "If  any  one  should  say  that  the  baptism  of  John  haa  the 
same  eflfect  with  the  baptism  of  Christ;  let  him  be  anathema." 
For  controversial  reasons  Protestants,  especially  those  of  the 
school  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  took  the  opposite  side,  and  de- 
cided that  the  two  were  identical  (Calvin  s  "  Instit,"  Bk.  IV., 
Ch.  XV.,  §  7-18,  Turretin's  "Instit,"  L.  19,  Quae.  16). 

We  believe  Calvin,  etc.,  to  have  been  wrong,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason — 

Ist.  John  belonged  to  the  Old  and  not  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment economy.     He  came  "  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias," 
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Luke  i.  17,  in  the  garb,  with  the  manners,  and  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  prophets  (Matt.  xi.  13,  14;  Lnke  l  17). 

2d.  His  was  the  "  baptism  of  repentance,"  binding  its  sub- 
jects to  repentance,  but  not  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christ 

3d.  The  Jewish  Church  yet  remained  in  its  old  form.  The 
Christian  Church,  as  such,  aid  not  exist.  John  preached  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,"  but  he  did  not  by  bap- 
tism gather  and  seal  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  into  a  sepa- 
rate visible  society.  WhUe  he  Uved  his  personal  disciples  were 
never  merged  with  those  of  Christ 

4th.  It  was  not  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

5th.  Those  baptized  by  John  were  rebaptized  by  Paul  (Acts 
xviii.  24-xix.  7). 

3.  Were  tlie  baptisms  prddiced  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  previ- 
ous to  his  crvjdivxi/m  ickntical  xvith  that  practioed  by  the  apostles 
after  his  ascension  ?'-See  John  iii  22  and  iv.  1  and  2. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Christ,  like  John,  conformed  to 
the  usages  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection  mark  the  actual  transition  of 
the  new  out  of  the  old  dispensation.  The  nature  of  his  king- 
dom and  his  own  divinity,  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
itjr,  was  not  clearly  discerned,  and  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
distinct  communion  was  not  yet  organized.  He  prectched  like 
John,  "  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  Matt 
iv.  17,  and  ne  commissioned  his  disciples  to  say  "the  kingdom 
of  God  has  come  nigh  unto  you." — Luke  x.  9. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  this  baptism  practiced  by  his 
disciples  before  his  crucifixion  was,  like  that  of  John,  simply  a 
preparatory  purifying  rite  binding  to  repentance. 

4.  Where  is  the  record  of  the  real  institution  of  Christian  baptism 
contained  ? 

Matt  xxviii.  19,  20. — "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  disciple  (/ittO*;- 
revdare)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  1 
am  vnth  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

5.  Prove  that  its  observance  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 

This  has  been  denied  by  Socinians  on  rationalistic  groimds, 
and  by  Quakers  (Barclay,  "  Apol.  Prop.,"  12,  comm.  §  6),  on  the 
ground  of  a  false  spiritualism,  and  by  some  parties  of  Anti- 
Baptists,  who  hold  baptism  to  have  been  exclusively  designed 
for  the  initiation  of  aliens  to  the  church,  and  therefore  not 
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to  be  applied  to  those  bom  within  the  church,  in  established 
Christian  communities. 

That  it  was  designed  to  be  observed  everywhere  and  always 
is  plain — 1st.  From  the  command  given  in  tne  words  of  institu- 
tion. (1.)  "All  nations,"  and  (2)  "alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."  2d.  The  commands  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 
Acts  ii.  38;  x.  47;  xvi.  33,  etc.  3d.  The  reason  of  and  neces- 
sity for  the  ordinance  which  determined  its  existence  at  the 
first,  remains  and  is  universal  4th.  The  uniform  practice  of 
the  entire  church  in  all  its  branches  from  the  beginning. 

(}.  How  is  baptism  defined  in  our  standards  ? 

"Con.  of  Faith,"  Chap,  xxviii.;  "L.  Cat,"  Q.  165;  "S.  Cat," 
Q.  94. 

The  essential  points  of  this  definition  are — Isi  It  is  a  wash- 
ing with  water.  2d.  A  washing  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  3d.  It  is  done  with  the  desi^  to  "  sig- 
nify and  seal  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  partakmg  of  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant  oi  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be 
the  Lord's." 

7.  Whai;  is  essential  to  the  ^^ matter^'  of  baptism  ? 

As  to  its  "matter,"  baptism  is  essentially  a  washing  with 
toaster.  No  particular  mode  of  washing  is  essential — 1st  Be- 
cause no  sucn  mode  is  specified  in  the  command. — See  below, 
Questions  12-21.  2d.  Because  no  such  mode  of  administration 
is  essential  to  the  proper  symbolism  of  the  ordinance. — See  be- 
low. Question  11.  On  the  other  hand,  water  is  necessary — Ist 
Because  it  is  commanded.  2d.  Because  it  is  essential  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  rite.  It  is  the  natural  symbol  of  moral  puri- 
fication, Eph.  V.  25,  26 ;  and  it  was  established  as  such  in  the 
ritual  of  Moses. 

8.  What  is  necessary  as  to  the  form  of  tvords  in  which  baptism 
is  administered  ? 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  that  it  should 
be  administered  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  This  is  certain — 1st.  Because  it  is 
included  in  the  command.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  2d.  From  the 
significancy  of  the  rite.  Besides  being  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion, it  is  essentially,  as  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Cnristian 
church,  a  covenanting  ordinance  whereby  the  recipient  recog- 
nizes and  pledges  his  allegiance  to  God  in  that  character  and 
in  those  relations  in  which  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  the 
Scripturea     The  formula  of  baptism,  therefore,  is  a  summary 
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statement  of  the  whole  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Triune  Jeho- 
vah as  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  to  us,  and  in  all  those 
relations  which  the  several  Persons  of  the  Trinity  graciously 
sustain  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  to  the  believer.  Hence 
the  baptism  of  all  those  sects  wnich  reject  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinitv  is  invalid. 

The  frequent  phrases,  to  be  baptized  in  "the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  or  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38;  x.  48;  xix.  5),  do  not  at  all  present 
the  form  of  words  which  the  apostles  used  in  administering 
this  sacrament,  but  are  simply  used  to  designate  Christian  bap- 
tism in  distinction  from  tnat  of  John,  or  to  indicate  the  imi- 
form  effect  of  that  spiritual  grace  which  is  symbolized  in  bap- 
tism, viz.,  union  with  Christ. — Gal.  iii.  27. 

9.  Whai  is  the  meaning  of  the  formvla  "to  baptize  in  the  name 
(f/5  TO  ovojiia)  of  any  one'^  ? 

To  be  baptized  "in  the  name  of  Paul"  {ei?  t6  ovojua),  1  Cor. 
i.  13,  or  "unto  Moses"  («/?  t6v  Moovdifv),  1  Cor.  x.  2,  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  baptized,  to  be  made  the  believing  and  obedient 
disciples  of  Paul  and  Moses,  and  the  objects  of  their  care,  and 
the  participants  in  whatever  blessings  they  have  to  bestow. 
To  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  or 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus "  (Acts  xix.  5),  or  "  into  Jesus 
Christ,"  (Rom.  vi.  3),  is  by  baj)tism,  or  rather  by  the  ^ace  of 
which  ritual  baptism  is  the  si^n,  to  be  united  to  Christ,  or  to 
the  Trinity  through  Christ,  as  his  disciples,  believers  in  his  doc- 
trine, heirs  of  his  promises,  and  participants  in  his  spiritual  life. 

10.  What  is  the  design  of  baptism  ? 

Its  design  is — 

1st.  Primarily^  to  signify,  seal,  and  convey  to  those  to  whom 
they  belong  the  bench ts  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Thus— 
(1.)  It  symbolizes  "the  washing  of  regeneration,"  "the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  unites  the  believer  to  Christ, 
and  so  makes  him  a  participant  in  Christ's  life  and  all  other 
benefits. — 1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  27;  Titus  iii.  5.  (2.)  Christ 
herein  visibly  seals  his  promises  to  those  who  receive  it  with 
faith,  and  invests  them  with  the  grace  promised. 

2d.  Its  design  was,  secondarily,  as  springing  from  the  former, 
(1)  to  be  a  visible  sign  of  our  covenant  to  be  the  Lord's,  t.  c,  to 
accept  his  salvation,  and  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  his  service. 
(2.)  And,  hence,  to  be  a  badge  of  our  public  profession,  our 
separation  from  the  world,  and  our  initiation  into  the  visible 
church.     As  a  badge  it  marks  us  as  belonging  to  the  Lord, 
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and  consequently  (a)  distinffuishes  us  from  the  world,  j^6)  sym- 
bolizes our  imion  with  our  fellow-Christians. — 1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

11.  What  is  the  enMematic  import  of  baptism? 

In  every  sacrament  there  is  a  visible  sign  representing  an 
invisible  grace.  The  sign  represents  the  grace  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  authoritatively  appointing  it  thereto,  but  the  selection 
by  Christ  of  the  particular  sign  is  founded  on  its  fitness  as  a 
natural  emblem  of  the  grace  which  he  appoints  it  to  represent 
Thus  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  bread  broken  by  the  officiating 
minister,  and  the  wine  poured  out,  are  natural  emblems  of  the 
body  of  Christ  broken,  and  his  blood  shed  as  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins.  And  in  like  manner  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  ap- 
plication of  water  to  the  person  of  the  recipient  is  a  natural 
emblem  of  the  "  washing  of  regeneration." — Titus  iiL  5.  Hence 
we  are  said  to  be  "bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  5, 
i.  e.,  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  new  birth  baptism 
with  water  is  the  emblem;  and  to  be  baptized  "by  one  opirit 
into  one  body,"  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ;  and  to  be 
"baptized  into  Christ,"  so  as  "to  have  put  on  Christ,"  Gral.  iii. 
27;  and  to  be  "baptized  into  his  death,"  and  to  be  "buried 
with  him  in  baptism  ...  so  that  we  should  walk  with 
him  in  newness  of  life,"  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  because  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  the  emblem  of  that  spiritual  regeneration  which 
imites  us  both  federally  and  spirituallv  to  Christ,  so  that  we 
have  part  with  him  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  and  as  he 
died  unto  sin  as  a  sacrifice,  so  we  die  unto  sin  in  its  ceasing  to 
be  the  controlling  principle  of  our  natures;  and  as  he  rose  again 
in  the  resumption  of  his  natural  life,  we  rise  to  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  a  new  spiritual  life. 

Baptist  interpreters,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  Bible 
teaches  that  the  outward  sign  in  this  sacrament,  being  the  im- 
mersion of  the  whole  body  in  water,  is  an  emblem  both  of  puri- 
fication and  of  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  Cnrist. 
Dr.  Carson  says,  p.  381,  "  The  immersion  of  the  whole  body  is 
essential  to  baptism,  not  because  nothing  but  immersion  can 
be  an  emblem  of  purification,  but  because  immersion  is  the 
thing  commanded,  and  because  that,  without  immersion,  there 
is  no  emblem  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  which  are  in  the 
emblem  equally  with  purification."  He  founds  his  assumption 
that  the  outward  sign  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
of  the  believer  in  union  with  Christ,  upon  Rom.  vL  3,  4,  and 
Col.  ii.  12.  . 

We  object  to  this  interpretation — 1st.  In  neither  of  these 
passages  does  Paul  say  that  our  baptism  in  tvater  is  an  emblem 
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of  our  burial  with  Christ.  He  is  evidently  speaking  of  that 
spiritual  baptism  of  which  water  baptism  is  the  emblem;  by 
which  spiritual  baptism  we  are  caused  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live 
unto  holiness,  in  which  death  and  new  life  we  are  conformed 
unto  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  We  are  said  to  be 
"baptized  into  Christ,"  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  not 
"into  the  name  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  phrase  always  used 
when  speaking  of  ritual  baptism. — Matt,  xxviii  19;  Acts  iL  38; 
xix.  5.  2d.  To  be  "baptized  into  his  death"  is  a  phrase  per- 
fectly  analogous  to  baptism  "into  repentance,"  Matt  iii  11, 
and  "  into  remission  oi  sins,"  Mark  i.  4,  and  "  into  one  body," 
1  Cor.  xii.  13,  i.  e.,  in  order  that,  or  to  the  effect  that,  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  his  death. 

3d.  The  Baptist  interpretation  involves  an  utter  confdsion 
in  reference  to  the  emblem.  Do  they  mean  that  the  outward 
sign  of  immersion  is  an  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  or  of  the  spiritual  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  believer?  But  the  point  of  comparison  in  the 
passages  themselves  is  plainly  "not  between  our  baptism  and 
the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  between  our  death  to 
sin  and  rising  to  holiness,  and  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer." 

4th.  Baptists  agree  with  us  that  baptism  with  water  is  an 
emblem  of  spiritual  purification,  i,  e.,  regeneration,  but  insist 
that  it  is  also  an  einblem  (in  the  mode  of  immersion)  of  the 
death  of  the  believer  to  sin  and  his  new  life  of  holinesa— Dr. 
Carson,  p.  143.  But  what  is  the  distinction  between  regenera- 
tion and  a  death  unto  sin,  and  life  unto  holiness. 

5th.  Baptists  agree  with  us  that  water  baptism  is  an  emblem 
of  purification.  But  surely  it  is  impossible  tnat  the  same  action 
should  at  the  same  time  be  an  emblem  of  a  washing,  and  of  a 
burial  and  a  resurrection.  One  idea  may  be  associated  with 
the  other  in  consequence  of  their  spiritual  relations,  but  it  ifl 
impossible  that  th^  same  visible  sign  should  be  emblematical 
of  Doth. 

6th.  Our  union  with  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  and  the  spir- 
itual consequences  thereof^  are  illustrated  in  Scripture  by  many 
various  figures,  e.  (/.,  the  substitution  of  a  heart  of  flesh  for  a 
heart  of  stone,  Ezek.  xxxvL  26 ;  the  building  of  a  house,  Eph. 
ii.  22;  the  ingrafting  of  a  limb  into  a  vine,  John  xv.  6;  the 
putting  off  of  filthy  garments,  and  the  putting  on  of  clean, 
Eph.  iv.  22-24;  as  a  spiritual  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
and  as  a  being  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  Rom. 
vi.  3-^5 ;  as  the  application  of  a  cleansing  element  to  the  body, 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  Now  baptism  with  water  represents  all  these, 
because  it  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  regeneration,  of  which  all  of 
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are  analogical  illustrations.    Hence  we  are  said  to  be  "  bap- 
into  one  body,"  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  and  by  baptism  to  "  have 


these 
tized 

put  on  Christ,"  Gal.'  iii.  27.  Yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard 
water  baptism  as  a  literal  emblem  of  all  these,  and  our  Baptist 
brethren  have  no  scriptural  warrant  for  assuming  that  the  out- 
ward sign  in  this  sacrament  is  an  emblem  of  the  one  analogy 
more  than  of  the  other. — See  Dr.  Armstrong's  "Doctrine  of 
Baptisms,"  Part  II.,  Chap.  ii. 

The  Mode  of  Baptism. 

12.  WhoA,  are  the  words  which,  in  the  original  language  of 
Scripture,  are  ttsed  to  convey  the  command  to  baptize? 

The  primary  word  pdicToa  occurs  four  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Luke  xvi.  24;  John  xiii  26;  Rev.  xix.  13),  but  never 
in  connection  with  the  sulgect  of  Christian  baptism.  Its  clas- 
sical meaning  was,  1st,  to  dip;  2d,  to  dye;  od,  to  wash  by 
dipping  or  pouring. 

The  word  fianrt^a),  in  form,  though  not  in  usage,  the  fre- 
quentative of  pdnxfOy  occurs  seventy-six  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  is  the  word  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convey  the 
command  to  baptize.  Its  classical  meaning  was,  (1)  dip,  sub- 
merge, sink;  (2)  to  wet  thoroughly;  (3)  to  pour  upon,  to  drench; 
(4)  to  overwhelm.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  nouns  of  the 
same  root  and  usage,  fiditztdfia  occurring  twenty-two  times, 
translated  baptism^  and  fiaitzidfioi  occurring  four  times,  trans- 
lated baptism,  Heb.  vL  2,  and  washing,  Mark.  viL  4,  8 ;  Heb.  ix.  10. 
The  only  question  with  which  we  are  concerned,  however,  is 
as  to  the  scriptural  usage  of  these  words.  It  is  an  important 
and  universally  recognized  principle,  that  the  biblical  and  clas- 
sical usage  of  the  same  word  is  often  very  diflferent  This  effect 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  three  general  causea — See 
^^Baptism,  its  Modes  and  Subjects,''  by  Dr.  Alex.  Carson;  ^^Mean- 
ing  and  Use  of  the  Word  Baptizevn,  *  by  Rev.  Dr.  Conant,  and 
^Ulassic,  Judaic,  Johannic,  ana  Christian  BaptisrOy"  by  Rev.  James 
W.  Dale,  D.D. 

1st  The  principal  classics  of  the  language  were  composed 
in  the  Attic  dialect.  But  the  general  language  used  by  the 
Greek-speakinff  world  at  the  Christian  era  was  the  "  common, 
or  Hellenic  dialect  of  the  later  Greek,"  resulting  from  the  fusion 
of  the  different  dialects  previously  existing. 

2d.  The  language  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  was 
again  greatly  modined  by  the  fact  that  their  vernacular  was  a 
form  of  the  Hebrew  language  (Syro-Chaldaic) ;  that  their  con- 
stant use  of  the  Septuagmt  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
had  largely  influenced  their  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  department  of  religious  thought  and  expression ; 
and  that,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  they  were  engaged  in  the  statement  of  religious 
ideas,  and  in  the  inauguration  of  religious  institutions  which 
had  their  types  and  ery^mbols  in  the  ancient  dispensation,  as 
revealed  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

3d.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  a  revelation  of  new 
ideas  and  relations,  and  hence  the  words  and  phrases  through 
which  these  new  thoughts  are  conveyed  must  be  greatly  modi- 
fied in  respect  to  their  former  etymological  sense  and  heathen 
usage,  and  "for  the  full  depth  and  compass  of  meaning  belong- 
ing to  them  in  their  new  application  we  must  look  to  the  New 
Testament  itself,  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  and 
viewing  the  language  used  in  the  light  of  the  great  things 
which  it  brinffs  to  our  apprehension." 

As  examples  of  this  contrast  between  the  scriptural  and 
classical  usage  of  a  word,  observe,  ayyeXo^y  angd;  lepedflvrepoir 
presbyter  or  elder;  ixxXr^dia,  church;  /SadiXEia  rov  Beov,  or  ra»K 
ovpayoovy  kingdom  of  Ood,  or  of  heaven;  leaXtyyevedia,  regenera- 
tion; x^pi^y  grace,  etc.,  etc. — Fairbaim*s  "Herm.  Manual,"  Part 
I.,  section  2. 

13.  What  18  the  position  of  the  Baptist  churches  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptural  toord  fiaitTt^oo,  and  by  what  arguments  do 
they  seek  to  prove  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  m>ode  of  baptism? 

"That  it  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  any  thin^ 
but  mode." — "Carson  on  Baptism,"  p.  55.  He  confesses:  **I 
have  ALL  the  lexicographers  and  commentators  against  me.*^ 
Baptists  insist,  therefore,  upon  always  translating  the  words 
flanriXoo  and  fidicrtd/ia  by  the  words  immerse  and  immersion. 

They  argue  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  mode  of  bap- 
tism— 1st.  From  the  constant  meaning  of  the  word  /Ja^rxtw. 
2d.  From  the  symbolical  import  of  the  rite,  aw  emblematic  of 
burial  and  resurrection.  3d.  From  the  practice  of  the  apostles. 
4th.  From  history  of  the  early  church. 

14.  Whal  is  the  position  occupied  upon  this  point  by  aU  other 
Christians  ? 

1st.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  scriptural  usage  that  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  things  signified  by  sacramental 
signs  are  attributed  to  the  signs,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  name  of  the  sign  is  used  to  designate  the  grace  signified. 
Thus,  Gen.  xvii.  11,  13,  the  name  of  covenant  is  given  to  cir- 
cumcision; Matt.  xxvi.  26-28,  Christ  called  the  bread  his  bodvr 
and  the  wine  his  blood ;  Titus  iii.  5,  baptism  is  called  the  wash- 
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ing  of  regeneration.  Thus  also  the  words  baptize  and  baptism 
are  often  used  to  designate  that  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  re- 
generation, which  the  si^,  or  water  baptism,  signifies. — Matt, 
ui.  11;  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  GaL  iii.  27;  Deut.  xxx.  6.  It  follows  con- 
sequently that  these  words  are  often  used  in  a  ajyiritval  sense, 

2d.  Tnese  words  when  relating  to  ritual  baptism,  or  the  sign 
representing  the  thing  si^ified,  imply  the  application  of  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  as  an  emblem  of  purification  or 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  never,  in  their  scriptimil  usage,  sig- 
nify any  thing  whatever  qja  to  the  mode  in  wnich  the  water  is 
applied. 

The  precise  question  in  debate  is  to  be  stated  thus.  Baptists 
insist  that  Christ's  command  to  baptize  is  a  command  to  ^^  im- 
merse." All  other  Christians  hold  that  it  is  a  command  to 
"  wash  with  water  "  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  purification. 

I  have  answered,  under  Question  11,  above,  the  seocmd  Bap- 
tist argument,  as  stated  under  Question  13.  Their  ^r«^  and 
third  arguments,  as  there  stated,  I  will  proceed  to  answer  now. 

15.  How  may  it  he  proved  from  their  scriptural  usage  that  the 
ivords  fiaicTH^oo  and  pdicTt6fia  do  not  signify  immersion^  hit  wash- 
ing to  effect  purification,  toithout  any  r^erence  to  mode? 

1st  The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  in  three  of  which  instances  it  refers 
to  baptism  with  water.  2  Kings  v.  14 — ^The  prophet  told  Naa- 
man  to  "wash  and  be  clean,"  and  "he  baptized  himself  in  Jor- 
dan, and  he  was  clean."  Eccle.  xxxiv.  25 — "  He  that  baptizeth 
himself  after  the  touching  of  a  dead  body."  This  purification 
according  to  the  law  was  accomplished  by  sprinldina  the  water 
of  separation, — Num.  xix.  9,  13,  20.  Judith  xiL  7,  Judith  "bap- 
tizea  herself  in  the  camp  at  a  fountain  of  water."  Bathing  was 
not  performed  among  those  nations  by  immersion;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Judith  was  placed  increase  the  improb- 
ability in  her  case.  It  was  a  purification,  for  she  "  baptized 
herself,"  and  "  so  came  in  dean. 

2d.  The  question  agitated  between  some  of  John's  disciples 
and  the  Jews,  John  iii.  22-30,  and  iv.  1-3,  concerning  baptism, 
is  called  a  question  concerning  purification,  ice  pi  xaBaptdjuoij. 

3d.  Matt  XV.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  1-5 ;  Luke  xi  37-39.  The  word 
flaTCTtXoo  is  here  used  (1)  for  the  customary  washing  of  the 
hands  before  meals,  which  was  designed  to  purify,  and  was 
habitually  perfonned  by  pouring  water  upon  them,  2  Kings 
iii  11;  (2)  it  is  interchanged  with  the  word  viitzoay  which  al- 
ways signifies  a  partial  wa-shing;  (3)  its  efi'ect  is  declared  to 
be  to  purify,  xaBapiZeir;  (4)  the  baptized  or  washed  hands  are 
opposed  to  the  unclean,  xotrau. 
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4th.  Mark  vii.  4,  8,  "  Baptism  of  pots  and  cups,  brazen  ves- 
sels, and  of  tables,"  xXirai,  couches  upon  which  Jews  reclined 
at  their  meals,  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  persons 
at  once.  The  object  of  these  baptisms  was  purification,  and 
ilio  mode  could  not  have  been  immersion  in  the  case  of  the 
tables,  couches,  etc. 

5th.  Ileb.  ix.  10,  Paul  says  the  first  tabernacle  "  stood  only 
in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  aivers  baptisma"  In  verses  13,  19, 
21,  he  specifies  some  of  these  "divers  baptisms"  or  washings, 
**  For  if  tne  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  tne  ashes  of  an  heifer 
Hprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh," 
and  "  Moses  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people,  and 
the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry." — Dr,  Arm- 
strong's "  Doc.  of  Bapt.,"  Part  I. 

16.  WhcU  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  subject  may  le 
dratvnfrom  wliat  is  said  of  baptism  with  the  Hdy  Ohost  ? 

Matt.  iii.  11;  Mark  i.  8;  Luke  iii.  16;  John  i.  26,  33;  Acts 
i.  5;  xi.  16;  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

If  the  word  fianrtXto  only  means  to  immerse,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  the  figurative  use  to  which,  in  these  passages,  it 
is  actually  Hubjoctea.  But  if,  as  we  claim,  it  signifies  to  purify, 
to  oloanso,  then  water  baptism,  as  a  washing,  though  never  as 
an  immersion,  may  fitly  represent  the  cleansing  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost     See  next  Question. 

17.  WhiU  argument  may  be  dravm  from  the  fact  thai  the  hkss- 
ifkgs  symliolisrd  by  baptism  are  said  to  be  applied  by  sprinkUng  and 
imiriiig  ? 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  grace  signified. — ^Acts 
ii.  1-4,  32,  33;  x.  44r48;  xL  15,  16.  The  fire  which  did  not 
immerse  them,  but  appeared  as  cloven  tongues,  and  '^  sat  u]^n 
each  one  of  tliem,"  was  the  sign  of  that  grace.  Jesus  was  hmi- 
self  tlie  Invptizer,  who  now  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  John  the 
lUptist  that  he  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fin\  This  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  set  forth  in  such  terms  as 
**onmo  from  heaven,"  "poured  out,"  "shed  forth,"  "fell  on 
thorn." 

Tho80  very  blemngs  were  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  similar  language, — Is,  xliv.  3;  Iii.  15;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27; 
»li>ol  ii.  28,  2lK  ilenoe  we  argue  that  if  these  spiritual  blessings 
won^  {^riHlioted  in  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  these  figures 
of  spnnklins?  and  ixniring,  and  if  in  tne  New  Testament  they 
\voi\^  HymlH^Hoallv  set  fortS  under  the  same  form,  they  may,  olf 
oo\\rm\  bo  vSvmlH>lized  by  the  church  now  by  the  same  emblem- 
ntioul  aotions. 
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18.  Whji  argument  may  he  drawn  from  the  mode  of  parificor 
turn  adopted  under  the  Old  Testament  ? 

The  rites  of  purification  prescribed  by  the  Levitical  law 
were  in  no  case  commanded  to  be  performed  by  immersion  in 
the  case  of  persons.  Washing  ana  bathing  is  prescribed,  but 
there  is  no  indication  given  by  the  words  used,  or  otherwise, 
that  these  were  performed  by  immersion,  which  was  not  the 
usual  mode  of  batning  practiced  in  those  countries.  The  hands 
and  feet  of  the  priests,  whenever  they  appeared  to  minister 
before  the  Lord,  were  washed,  Ex.  xxx.  18-21,  and  their  per- 
sonal ablutions  were  performed  at  the  brazen  laver,  2  Chron. 
iv.  6,  from  which  the  water  poured  forth  through  spouts  or 
cocks. — 1  Kings  vii.  27-39.  On  the  other  hand,  purification 
was  freely  ordered  to  be  eflFected  by  sprinkling  of  blood,  ashes, 
or  water. — Lev.  viiL  30;  xiv.  7  and  51;  Ex.  xxiv.  5-8;  Num. 
viii  6,  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  12-22.  Now,  as  Christian  baptism  is  a  puri- 
fication, and  as  it  was  instituted  amonff  the  Jews,  familiar  with 
the  Jewish  forms  of  purification,  it  follows  that  a  knowledge 
of  those  forms  must  throw  much  light  upon  the  essential  nature 
and  proper  mode  of  the  Christian  rite. 

19.  How  may  it  be  shown  from  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  and  from  1  Pet. 
iii.  20,  21,  that  to  baptize  does  not  mean  to  immerse  ? 

1  Cor.  X.  1,  2.  The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  been  "  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea." — Compare  Ex. 
xiv.  19-31.  The  Israelites  were  baptized,  yet  went  over  dry- 
shod.  The  Egyptians  were  immersed,  yet  not  baptized.  Dr. 
Carson,  p.  413,  says,  Moses  "got  a  dry  dip." 

1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21.  Peter  declares  that  baptism  is  the  anti- 
type of  the  salvation  of  the  eight  souls  in  the  ark.  Yet  their 
salvation  consisted  in  their  not  being  immersed. 

20.  Whai  argument  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  baptism  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  record  of  the  baptisms  performed  by  John? 

1st.  John's  baptism  was  not  the  Christian  sacrament,  but  a 
rite  of  purification  administered  by  a  Jew  upon  Jews,  under 
Jewish  law.  From  this  we  infer  (1)  that  it  was  not  performed 
by  immersion,  since  the  Levitical  purification  of  persons  was 
not  performed  in*  that  way;  yet  (2)  that  he  needed  for  his 
purpose  either  a  running  stream  as  Jordan,  or  much  water  as 
at  Mnon  (or  the  springs),  because  under  that  law  whatsoever 
an  unclean  person  touched  previous  to  his  purification  became 
unclean,  Num.  xix.  21,  22,  with  the  exception  of  a  "fountain  or 
pit  in  which  is  plenty  of  water,"  Lev.  xi.  36,  which  he  could  not 
find  in  the  desert  in  which  he  preached.     After  the  gospel  dis- 
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pensation  was  introduced  we  hear  nothing  of  the  apostles  bap- 
tizing in  rivers,  or  needing  "much  water"  for  that  purposa 

2a.  In  no  single  instance  is  it  stated  in  the  record  that  John 
baptized  by  immersion.  All  the  language  employed  applies 
just  as  naturally  and  as  accurately  to  a  baptism  perfbrmea  by 
affusion  (the  subject  standing  partly  in  the  water,  the  baptizer 
pouring  water  upon  the  person  with  his  hand).  The  phrases 
"baptized  in  Joraan,"  "coming  out  of  the  water,"  would  have 
been  as  accurately  applied  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
That  John's  baptism  was  more  probably  performed  by  affusion 
appears  (1)  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  purification  performed 
by  a  Jewish  prophet  upon  Jews,  and  that  Jewish  washings 
were  performed  bv  aflusion.  The  custom  was  general  then, 
and  has  continued  to  this  day.  (2.)  This  mode  better  accords 
with  the  vast  multitudes  baptized  by  one  man. — Matt.  iii.  5,  6; 
Mark  i  5;  Luke  iii.  3-21.  (3.)  Tne  very  earliest  works  of 
Christian  art  extant  represent  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John 
as  having  been  performed  by  affusion. — Dr.  Armstrong's  "Doc- 
trine of  Baptisms,"  Part  II.,  Chap.  iii. 

21.  What  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  instances  of  Christian 
baptism  recorded  in  tJie  New  Testament  ? 

1st.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  above  that  the  command 
to  baptize  is  a  command  to  purify  by  washing  with  water,  and 
it  hence  follows  that  even  it  it  could  be  shown  that  the  apostles 
baptized  by  immersion,  that  fact  would  not  prove  that  particu- 
lar mode  of  washing  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  oi  the  or- 
dinance, unless  it  can  be  proved  also  that,  according  to  the 
analogies  of  gospel  institutions,  the  mere  mode  of  obeying  a 
command  is  made  as  essential  as  the  thing  itself.  But  the 
reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact.  The  church  was  organized  on 
certain  general  principles,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  gospel 
ordained,  but  the  details  as  to  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
those  ends  are  not  prescribed.  Christ  instituted  the  Lord's 
supper  at  ni^ht,  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  with  unleavened 
bread.     Yet  in  none  of  these  respects  is  the  "mode"  essential. 

2d.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  which  the 
record  makes  it  even  probable  that  the  apostles  baptized  by 
immersion,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  rendered 
in  the  last  degree  improbable. 

(1.)  The  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by  Philip,  Acts  viii.  26-39,  is 
the  only  instance  which  even  by  appearance  favors  immersion. 
But  observe  (a)  the  language  used  by  Luke,  even  as  rendered  in 
our  version^  applies  just  as  naturally  to  baptism  performed  by 
affusion  as  by  immersion,  (h.)  The  Greek  prepositions,  c/5,  here 
translated  into,  and  ^x,  here  translated  out  of,  are  in  innumerable 
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instances  used  to  express  motion,  iotoard,  unto^  and/rcwi. — Acts 
xxvi.  14;  xxviL  34,  40.  They  probably  descended  from  the 
-chariot  to  the  brink  of  the  water.  Philip  is  also  said  to  have 
"descended  to"  and  to  have  "ascended  from  the  water,"  but 
surely  he  was  not  also  immersed,  (c.)  The  very  passage  of 
Isaiaii,  which  the  eunuch  was  reading,  Is.  lii  15,  declared  that 
the  Messiah,  in  whom  he  believed,  should  "  sprinkle  many  na- 
tions." (d.)  Luke  says  the  place  was  "a  desert,"  and  no  body 
of  water  sufficient  for  immersion  can  be  discovered  on  that 
road.  (2.)  Every  other  instance  of  Christian  baptism  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  bears  evidence  positively  against  immersion, 
(a.)  The  baptism  of  three  thousand  in  Jerusalem  on  one  occa- 
sion on  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^Acts  ii.  38-41.  {b,)  The  baptism 
of  Paul. — Acts  ix.  17,  18;  xxii.  12-16.  Ananias  said  to  him 
"standing  up,  be  baptized,"  aVadrd?  fidnndai,  and,  "standing 
up,  he  was  baptized."  (c)  The  baptism  of  Cornelius. — Acts  x. 
44-48.  (cL)  The  baptism  of  the  jailor,  at  Philippi. — ^Acts  xvl 
32-34.  In  all  these  mstances  baptism  was  administered  on  the 
spot,  wherever  the  convert  received  the  gospel.  Nothing  is 
said  of  rivers,  or  much  water,  but  vast  multitudes  at  a  time, 
and  individuals  and  families  were  baptized  in  their  houses,  or 
in  prisons,  wherever  they  happened  to  be  at  the  moment 

22.  What  has  been  in  the  past,  and  what  is  in  the  present,  the 
usage  of  the  churches  as  to  the  mode  of  baptism? 

In  the  early  church  the  prevalent  mode  was  to  immerse  the 
naked  body.  For  several  ages  trine-immersion  was  practiced, 
or  the  dipping  the  head  of  the  person  standing  in  the  water 
three  times.  In  cases  of  extreme  danger  of  death,  and  when 
water  was  scarce,  aflFusion  or  sprinkling  was  considered  valid 
(Bingham's  "Christ.  Antiquities,"  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xi. ;  Neander's 
"Ch.  Hist,"  Vol.  L,  Torrey's  Trans.,  p.  310;  Schaff's  "Ch. 
Hist,"  VoL  II.,  §  92).  The  Greek  Church  has  insisted  on  im- 
mersion. The  Romish  and  Protestant  churches  admit  either 
form.     The  modern  customs  favor  sprinkling. 

The  Baptists  maintain  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  bap- 
tism. All  other  western  churches  deny  this  and  maintain  the 
^qual  validity  of  pouring  and  of  sprinkling.  —  "Con.  Faith," 
ch.  xxviii.,  §  3. 

No  advocate  of  sprinkling  can,  in  consistency  with  his  own 
ftmdamental  principles  or  with  the  historical  usages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  outlaw  immersion.  The  opposition  of  most 
churches  to  immersion  arises  from  the  narrow  and  arrogant 
claims  of  the  Baptists,  and  from  their  false  views  with  respect 
to  the  emblematic  import  of  baptism,  making  it  a  "  burying " 
instead  of  a  "  washing  ' ;  against  xms  we  mean  to  protest 
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Subjects  op  Baptism. 

23.  Wlio  are  the  proper  svbjects  of  baptism  ? 

"Conf.  Faith,"  Chap,  xxviii.,  Section  4;  "L.  Cat,"  Question 
166 ;  "  S.  Cat,"  Question  95. 

AH  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  members  of  the  visible 
church,  are  to  be  baptized.  These  are,  1st,  they  who  make  a 
credible  profession  ot  their  faith  in  Christ;  2d,  the  children  of 
one  or  both  believing  parents. 

24.  Whjat  in  the  case  of  adults  are  the  prerequisites  of  baptism  ? 

Credible  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 
This  is  evident — 1st.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  as 
symbolizing  spiritual  gifts,  and  as  sealing  our  covenant  to  be 
the  JiOrd's.  2a.  From  the  uniform  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists. — ^Acts  ii.  41;  viii.  37.  For  a  fiill  answer  to  this 
question,  see  below  Ch.  XLIII.,  Ques.  25,  for  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  Lord's  table,  which  are  identical  with  those  requisite 
for  baptism. 

25.  Upon  what  essential  constitutional  prindpie  of  human  nature 
does  this  institution  rest?  and  show  how  that  principle  is  recognized 
in  aU  Gods  providential  and  gracious  dealing  with  the  race. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  humanity  is  that  while  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  free  responsible  moral  agent,  yet  we  constitute  a 
race,  reproduced  under  the  law  of  generation,  and  each  new- 
bom  agent  is  educated  and  his  character  formed  under  social 
conditions.  Hence  everywhere  the  "free-will  of  the  parent 
becomes  the  destiny  of  the  child."  Hence  results  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  progenitors,  and  the  inherited  character 
and  destiny  of  all  races,  nations,  and  families. 

This  principle  runs  through  all  God's  dealing  with  the  hu- 
man race  under  the  economy  of  redemption.  The  family  and 
not  the  individual  is  the  unit  embraced  in  all  covenants  and 
dispensations.  This  may  be  traced  in  all  God's  dealings  with 
Adam,  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  9),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  and  GaL  iii.  8), 
and  the  nation  of  Israel  (Ex.  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  xxix.  10-13).  The 
same  principle  is  continued  in  the  Christian  dispensation  as 
asserted  by  Peter  in  the  first  sermon. — Acts  ii.  38-o9. 

26.  What  is  the  visible  church,  to  which  baptism  is  the  initiating 
rite  ? 

Ist.  The  word  church,  ixxXr/diay  is  used  in  Scripture  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  company  of  God's  people,  called  out  from 
the  world,  and  bound  to  him  in  covenant  relations. 
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2(L  The  true  spiritual  church,  therefore,  in  distinction  to  the 
phenomenal  church  organized  on  earth,  consists  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  elect,  who  are  included  in  the  eternal  covenant 
of  grace  formed  between  the  Father  and  the  second  Adam. — 
Eph.  V.  27;  Heb.  xii  23. 

3d.  But  the  visible  church  universal  consists  of  **  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
with. their  children,  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  fiunily  of  Grod,  out  of  which  there  is  na 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation." — "  Conf  Faith,"  chap,  xxv., 
section  2.  This  visible  kingdom,  Christ,  as  Mediator  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  has  instituted,  as  an  administrative  provi- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  administering  thereby  the  provisions  of 
that  covenant;  and  this  kingdom,  as  an  outward  visible  societv 
of  professors,  he  established  by  the  covenant  he  made  with 
Abraham. — Gen.  xii.  1-3;  xvii.  1-14. 

4th.  Christ  has  administered  this  covenant  in  three  successive 
modes  or  dispensations.  ^1.)  From  Abraham  to  Moses,  dur- 
ing which  he  attached  to  it  the  ratifying  seal  of  circumcision. 
(2!)  From  Moses  to  his  advent  (for  the  law  which  was  tem- 
porarily added  did  not  make  the  promise  of  none  eflFect,  but 
rather  administered  it  in  a  special  mode.  Gal.  iii.  17),  he  added 
a  new  seal,  the  passover,  emblematic  of  the  atoning  work  of 
the  promised  seed,  as  set  forth  in  the  clearer  revelation  then 
vouchsafed.  (3.)  From  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  promise  being  unfolded  in  an  incomparably  fuller  revelation, 
the  original  seals  are  superseded  by  oaptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.     See  below,  Question  26. 

5th.  That  the  Abraiiamic  covenant  was  designed  to  embrace 
the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  not  his  mere  natural  seed  in 
their  family  or  national  capacity,  is  plain.  (1.)  It  pledged  sal- 
vation bv  Christ  on  the  condition  of  mitL — Compare  (Jen.  xii.  3, 
with  Gal.  iii.  8,  16;  Acts  iii.  25,  26.  (2.)  The  sign  and  seal  at- 
tached to  it  symbolized  spiritual  blessings,  and  sealed  justifica- 
tion by  faith. — Deut.  x.  15, 16;  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4;  Rom.  li.  28,  29; 
iv.  11.  (3.)  This  covenant  was  made  with  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  visible  church  universal,  (a.)  It  was  made 
with  him  as  the  "father  of  many  nations."  Paul  said  it  con- 
stituted him  the  "heir  of  the  world,"  "the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,"  Eom.  iv.  11,  13,  and  that  all  believers  in  Christ 
now,  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  "Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  according 
to  the  promise." — Gal.  iii.  29.  (6.)  It  contained  a  provision  for 
the  introduction  to  its  privileges  of  those  who  were  not  bom 
of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham. — Gen.  xvii.  12.  Multitudes  of 
such  proselytes  had  been  thus  introduced  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  many  such  were  present  in  Jerusalem  as  mem- 
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bers  of  the  church  under  its  old  form  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
**out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." — ^Acts  ii  5-11. 

6th.  That  the  church  thus  embraced  in  this  administrative 
covenant  is  not  the  bodv  of  the  elect,  as  such,  but  the  visible 
church  of  professors  and  their  children,  is  evident,  because, 
(1.)  the  covenant  contains  the  offer  of  the  ^ospel^  includii^ 
the  settinff  forth  of  Christ,  and  the  offer  of  his  salvation  to  fi£ 
men  ^all  flie  families  of  the  earth)  on  the  condition  of  iaith. 
GaL  iiL  8.  But  this  belong  to  the  visible  church,  and  must  be 
administered  by  means  of  inspired  oracles  and  a  visible  minis- 
try. (2.)  As  an  indisputable  fact,  there  was  such  a  visible 
society  under  the  old  dispensation ;  and  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation all  Christians,  whatever  theories  they  may  entertain, 
attempt  to  realize  the  ideal  of  such  a  visible  society,  for  Chris- 
tian and  ministerial  communion.  (3.)  Under  both  dispensations 
Christ  has  committed  to  his  church,  as  to  a  visStHe  kingdom^ 
written  records,  sacramental  ordinances,  ecclesiastical  inistita- 
tions,  and  a  teaching  and  ruling  ministiy.  Although  these  are 
all  designed  to  minister  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  to  effect  as  their  ultimate  end  the  ingathering  of  the  elect, 
it  is  evident  that  visible  signs  and  seals,  a  written  word  and  a 
visible  ministry,  can,  as  such,  attach  only  to  a  visible  churcL 
Rom.  ix.  4;  Epn.  iv.  11.  (4.)  The  same  representation  of  the 
<5hurch  is  given  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  etc. — Matt,  xiii  24-30  and  47-50;  xxv.  1-13.  It  was  to 
consist  of  a  mixed  community  of  good  and  evil,  true  and  merely 
professed  believers,  and  the  separation  is  not  to  be  made  until 
the  "  end  of  the  world." 

7th.  This  visible  church  from  the  beginning  has  been  trans- 
mitted and  extended  in  a  twofold  manner.  (1.)  Those  who  are 
born  "strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,"  or  "aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,"  Eph.  iL  12,  were  introduced 
to  that  relation  only  by  profession  of  faith  and  conformity  of 
life.  Under  the  old  dSspensation  these  are  called  proselytes. 
Acts  ii.  10;  Num.  xv.  15.  (2.)  All  born  within  the  covenant 
had  part  in  all  of  the  benefits  of  a  standing  in  the  visible  church 
by  inheritance.  The  covenant  was  with  Abraham  and  his 
*^seed  after  him^  in  all  their  generaticms,  as  an  everlasting  covenant,'* 
and  consequently  they  received  the  sacrament  which  was  the 
sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant.  Hence  the  duty  of  teaching 
and  training  was  engrafted  on  the  covenant.  Gen.  xviiL  18,  19; 
and  the  church  maae  a  school,  or  training  institution.  Dent 
vi.  6-9.  In  accordance  with  this,  Christ  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  and  teaching  them. 
Matt  xxviii.  19,  20.  Thus  the  church  is  represented  as  a  flock, 
including  the  lambs  with  the  sheep,  Is.  xl.  11,  and  as  a  'inne- 
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yard  in  which  the  scion  is  trained,  the  barren  tree  cultivated, 
and,  if  incurable,  cut  down. — Is.  v.  1-7 ;  Luke  xiii.  7,  8. 

27.  Hotv  may  it  he  shoion  that  this  visible  church  is  identical 
under  both  dispensations^  and  what  araumerU  may  be  thence  derived 
to  prove  thai  the  infant  children  of  believers  should  be  baptized  ? 

Ist.  The  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  the  same 
nature  and  design.  The  Old  Testament  church,  embraced  in 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  rested  on  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation 
by  faith. — Gal.  iii.  8;  Heb.  xi.  Its  design  was  to  prepare  a 
spiritual  seed  for  the  Lord.  Hence— (1.)  Its  foundation  was 
the  same — the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Christ.  (2.)  Condi- 
tions of  membership  were  the  same,  (a.)  Every  true  Israelite 
was  a  true  believer. — Gal.  iii.  7.  (b.)  AU  Israelites  were  at  least 
professors  of  the  true  religion,  (a)  Its  sacraments  symbolized 
and  sealed  the  same  grace  as  those  of  the  New  Testament 
church.  Thus  the  passover,  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  represented 
the  sacrifice  of  Chnst. — 1  Cor.  v.  7.  Circumcision,  as  baptism, 
represented  "  the  putting  oflF  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh," 
and  baptism  is  called  by  Paul  "the  circumcision  of  Christ" 
Col.  ii.  11,  12.  Even  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  a 
symbolical  revelation  of  the  gospel. 

2d.  They  bear  precisely  the  same  name.  IxxXTfaia  xvpiov, 
ihe  church  of  tJie  Lord,  is  an  exact  rendering  in  Greek  of  the 
Hebrew  rtpi  ^np  translated  in  our  version  the  "  congregation  of 

the  Lord." — Compare  Ps.  xxiL  22,  with  Heb.  iL  12.  Thus 
Stephen  called  the  congregation  of  Israel  before  Sinai  "the 
church  in  the  wilderness." — Compare  Acts  vii  38,  with  Ex. 
xxxiL  Thus  also  Christ  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Messiah,  and  the  dders  of  the  New  Testament  church  are  iden- 
tical in  function  and  name  with  those  of  the  synagogue. 

3d.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  furnished  oy  the  apos- 
tolical records  that  the  ancient  church  was  abolished  and  a 
new  and  a  different  one  organized  in  its  place.  The  apostles 
never  say  one  word  about  any  such  new  organization.  The 
pre-existence  of  such  a  visible  society  is  everywhere  taken  for 
granted  as  a  fact.  Their  disciples  were  always  added  to  the 
"  church  "  or  "  congregation  "  previously  existing. — Acts  ii.  47. 
The  Mosaic  ritual  law,  by  means  of  which  the  Abrahamic  char- 
acter of  the  church  had  been  administered  for  about  fifteen 
hundred  years,  was  indeed  abolished.  But  Paul  argues  that 
the  introduction  of  this  law,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after,  could  not  make  the  promise  of  none  effect,  Gal.  iii.  17, 
and  consequently  the  disannulling  of  the  law  could  only  give 
place  to  the  more  perfect  execution  of  the  covenant,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  church  embraced  within  it 
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4th.  There  is  abundant  positive  evidence  that  the  ancient 
church,  resting  upon  its  original  charter,  was  not  abolished  by 
the  new  dispensation.  (1.)  Many  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies plainly  declare  that  the  then  existing  visiile  church,  instead 
ofbein^  abrogated  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  should  thereby 
be  gloriously  strengthened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Gentiles  also. — Is.  xlix.  13-23,  and  Ix.  1-14.  They  declare  also 
that  the  federal  constitution,  embracing  the  child  with  the  par- 
ent, shall  continue  under  the  new  dispensation  of  the  church, 
after  "the  Redeemer  has  come  to  Zion." — la  lix.  21,  22.  Peter, 
in  Acts  iii.  22,  23,  expounds  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  Deui  xviii. 
15-19,  to  the  eflFect  that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that 
prophet  (the  Messiah)  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people, 
I.  e.,  from  the  church,  which  of  course  implies  that  the  church 
from  which  they  are  cut  off  continues,  (z.)  In  precise  accord- 
ance with  these  prophecies  Paul  declares  tnat  the  Jewish  church 
was  not  abrogated,  but  that  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  cut  off 
from  their  own  olive-tree,  and  the  Gentile  branches  grafted  in 
in  their  place;  and  he  foretells  the  time  when  God  will  graft 
the  Jews  back  again  into  their  own  stock  and  not  into  another. 
Bom.  xi.  18-26.  He  says  that  the  alien  Gentiles  are  made  fel- 
low-citizens with  believing  Jews  in  the  old  household  of  the 
faith. — Eph.  ii.  11-22.  (3.)  The  covenant  which  constituted  the 
ancient  church  also  constituted  Abraham  the  father  of  many  na- 
tions. The  promise  of  the  covenant  was  that  God  would  "  be 
a  God  unto  nim  and  to  his  seed  after  him."  This  covenant, 
therefore,  embraced  the  "many  nations"  with  their  father 
Abraham.  Hence  it  never  could  have  been  fulfilled  until  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  restrictive 
law.  Hence  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  instead  of  having  been 
superseded  by  the  gospel,  only  now  begins  to  have  its  just  ac- 
complishment Hence,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  exhorts 
all  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  because  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
still  hela  in  force  for  all  Jews  and  for  their  children,  and  for 
all  those  afar  off,  i.  e..  Gentiles,  as  many  as  God  should  calL 
Acts  ii.  38,  39.  Hence  also  Paul  argued  eamestljr  that  since 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  in  force,  therefore,  from  its  very 
terms,  the  Gentiles  who  should  believe  in  Christ  had  a  right  to 
a  place  in  that  ancient  church,  which  was  founded  upon  it, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews.  **  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed,  so  then,"  says  Paul,  "  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham,"  and  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  Jew  or 
Gentile  indiscriminately,  "  are,"  to  the  full  intent  of  the  cove- 
nant,  "Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise," 
Gal.  iii.  6-29,  which  promise  was,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and 

TO   THY   SEED   AFTER   THEE." 
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The  bearing  of  this  ar^ment  upon  the  question  of  infant 
baptism  is  direct  and  conclusive. 

1st  Baptism  now  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  covenant 
and  the  church  which  circimicision  did.  (1.)  Both  rites  repre- 
sent the  same  spiritual  grace,  namely,  regeneration. — Deut.  xxx. 
6;  Col.  ii.  11;  Eom.  vi  3,  4  (2.)  Baptism  is  now  what  circum- 
cision was,  the  seal,  or  confirming  sign,  of  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant Peter  says,  "  be  baptized  for  the  prokise  is  to  you  and 
to  your  children." — Acts  ii  38,  39.  Paul  says  explicitly  that 
baptism  is  the  sign  of  that  covenant,  **  for  as  many  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise,'*  GaL  iii.  27,  29;  and  that  baptism  is  the 
circiuncision  of  Christ — Col.  ii  10,  11.  (3.)  Both  rites  are 
the  appointed  forms,  in  successive  eras,  of  initiation  into  the 
churcn,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  the  same  church  under 
both  dispensationa 

2d.  Since  the  church  is  the  same,  in  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
plicit command  to  the  contrary,  the  members  are  the  same. 
Children  of  believers  were  members  then.  They  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  members  now,  and  receive  the  initiatory  rite. 
This  the  apostles  took  for  granted  as  self-evident,  and  univer- 
sally admitted;  an  explicit  command  to  baptize  would  have 
implied  doubt  in  the  ancient  church  rights  oi  infants. 

3d.  Since  the  covenant,  with  its  promise  to  be  "  a  God  to 
the  believer  and  his  seed,"  is  expressly  declared  to  stand  firm 
under  the  gospel,  the  believer's  seed  have  a  right  to  the  seal 
of  that  promise. — Dr.  John  M.  Mason's  "  Essays  on  the  Church." 

28.  Presefjfd  the  evidence  that  Christ  recognized  the  chvrch  stand- 
i^  of  children. 

1st  Christ  declares  of  little  children  (Matthew,  ieai8ia,  Luke 
fipiqnjy  infants)  that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Matt 
xix.  14;  Luke  xviiL  16.  The  phrase  "Kingdom  of  God  and  of 
heaven "  signifies  the  visible  church  imder  the  new  dispensa- 
tion.— Matt.  iii.  2;  xiiL  47. 

2d.  In  his  recommission  of  Peter,  after  his  apostasy,  our 
Lord  commanded  him,  as  under  shepherd,  to  feed  the  Zam&8,  as 
well  as  the  sheep  of  the  flock. — John  xxL  15-17. 

3d.  In  his  general  commission  of  the  apostles,  he  com- 
manded them  to  disciple  nations  (which  are  always  consti- 
tuted of  families)  by  baptizing,  and  then  teaching  them. — 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

29.  Show  that  the  aposdes  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
chUd  is  a  church  member  if  the  parent  is. 

The  apostles  were  not  settled  pastors  in  the  midst  of  an  es- 
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tablished  Christian  community,  but  itinerant  missionaries  to 
an  unbelieving  world,  sent  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel. — 1  Cor  L  17.  Hence  we  have  m  the  Acts  and  Eh)istle8 
the  record  of  only  ten  separate  instances  of  baptism.  In  two 
of  these,  viz.,  of  the  eunuch  and  of  Paul,  Acts  viii.  38;  ix.  18, 
there  were  no  families  to  be  baptized.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  people  of  Samaria,  and 
the  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus,  crowds  were  baptized  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  they  professed  to  believe.  Ot  the  remain- 
ing five  instances,  in  the  four  cases  in  which  the  family  is  men- 
tioned at  all,  it  is  expressly  said  they  were  baptized,  viz.,  the 
households  of  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  of  the  jailer  of  PhiUppi,  of 
Stephanas,  and  of  Crispus. — Acts  xvi.  15,  o2,  33;  xviii.  8;  1  Cor. 
i.  16.  In  the  remaining  instance  of  Cornelius,  the  record  im- 
plies that  the  family  was  also  baptized.  Thus  the  apostles,  in 
every  case,  without  a  single  recorded  exception^  baptized  be- 
lievers on  the  spot,  and  whenever  they  had  families,  they  also 
baptized  their  households,  cw  awch. 

They  also  addressed  children  in  their  epistles  as  members 
of  the  church. — Compare  Eph.  i.  1,  and  Col.  i.  1,  2,  with  Eph. 
vi.  1-3,  and  Col.  iii.  20.  And  declared  that  even  the  children  of 
only  one  believing  parent  were  to  be  regarded  "holy,**  or  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord,  t.  e.,  as  church  members. — 1  Cor.  vii.  12-14. 

30.  Whai  argument  may  he  inf erred  from  the  fact  that  the  bless- 
ings  symbolized  in  baptism  are  promisea  and  granted  to  children? 

Baptism  represents  regeneration  in  union  with  Christ.  In- 
fants are  born  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  They  can 
not  be  saved,  therefore,  unless  they  are  bom  again,  and  have 

Eart  in  the  benefits  of  Christ*s  death.  They  are  evidently, 
■om  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  the  same  sense  capable  of  being 
subjects  of  regeneration  as  adults  are.  "  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." — Matt.  xxi.  15,  16;  Luke  i.  41,  44. 

31.  What  argument  mxiy  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the 
early  church? 

The  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  an  institution  which  exists 
as  a  fact,  and  prevails  throughout  the  universal  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  modern  Baptists,  whose  origin  can  be  def- 
initely traced  to  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  aoout  a.  d.  1537. 
Such  an  institution  must  either  have  been  handed  down  firom 
the  apostles,  or  have  had  a  definite  commencement  as  a  nov- 
elty, which  must  have  been  signalized  by  opposition  and  con- 
troversy. As  a  fact,  however,  we  find  it  noticed  in  the  very 
earliest  records  as  a  universal  custom^  and  an  apostolical  tradi- 
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tion.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  a.  d.  138,  says  that  "There  were 
among  Christians  of  his  time,  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  some 
sixty  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  disciples 
of  Christ  from  their  mfancy."  Irensens,  bom  about  a.  d.  97, 
says,  "He  came  to  save  all  by  himself;  all  I  say  who  by  him  are 
horn  again  unto  God,  infants,  and  little  children  and  youths."  It 
is  acknowledged  by  Tertulhan,  bom  in  Carthage,  a.  d.  160,  or 
only  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  Origen, 
bom  of  Cnristian  parents  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  185,  declares  that  it 
was  "the  usage  ot  the  church  to  baptize  infants,"  and  that 
"the  church  nad  received  the  tradition  from  the  apostles." 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage  from  a.  d.  248  to  258,  together 
with  an  entire  synod  over  which  he  presided,  decided  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  to  infants  before  the  eighth 
day.  St.  Augustine,  bom  a.  d.  358,  declared  that  this  "doc- 
trine is  held  by  the  whole  church,  not  instituted  by  councils, 
but  always  retained."  This  Pelagius  admitted,  after  havin^^ 
visited  all  parts  of  the  church  from  Britain  to  Syria,  althougn 
the  fact  was  so  repugnant  to  his  system  of  doctrine. — See  Wall's 
"Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,"  and  Bmgham's  "Christ.  Antiquities," 
Bk  XL,  Ch.  iv. 

Our  argument  is  that  infant  baptism  has  prevailed  (a)  from 
the  apostolic  age,  (b)  in  all  sections  of  the  ancient  church,  (c) 
uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time,  (d)  in  every  one  of  the 
great  historical  churches  of  the  Reformation.  While  its  im- 
pugners  (a)  date  since  the  Reformation,  (b)  and  are  generally 
guilty  of  the  gross  schismatical  sin  of  close  communion. 

32.  How  18  the  objection^  that  faith  is  a  prerequisite  to  baptismy. 
and  that  in/ants  can  not  believe^  to  be  answered  ? 

The  Baptists  argue — 1st.  From  the  commission  of  the  Lord, 
"  Go  preach — he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  16,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  baptized  because  they  can  not  believe.  2d.  From 
the  nature  of  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace  and  seal  of 
a  covenant,  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  since  they 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  sign,  or  of  contracting  the 
covenant. 

We  answer — 1st.  The  requisition  of  faith  evidently  applies 
only  to  the  adult,  because  laith  is  made  the  essential  prere- 
quisite of  salvation,  and  yet  infants  are  saved,  though  they  can 
not  believe.  2d.  Circumcision  was  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace; 
it  required  faith  in  the  adult  recipient,  and  it  was  the  seal  of 
a  covenant;  yet,  by  God's  appointment,  infants  were  circum- 
cised. The  truth  is  that  faitn  is  reauired,  but  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  parent  acting  for  his  child.     Tne  covenant  of  which  bap- 
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tism  is  the  seal  is  contracted  with  the  parent,  in  behalf  of  the 
child  upon  whom  the  seal  is  properly  applied. 

It  is  besides  to  be  remembered  that  the  infant  is  not  a  thing, 
but  a  person  bom  with  an  unholy  moral  nature,  and  fiilly  car 
pable  of  present  regeneration,  and  of  receiving  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  '*  habit"  or  state  of  soul  of  which  faith  is  the  expres- 
sion. Hence  Calvin  says  ("Instit,"  Bk.  4,  ch.  xvi.,  §  20),  "The 
seed  of  both  repentance  and  fidth  lies  hid  in  them  by  the  secret 
operation  of  the  Spirit" 

33.  How  can  toe  avoid  the  condusion  that  infafds  aTunHd  he  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Lords  Supper,  if  they  are  admitted  to  baptism? 

The  same  reason  and  the  same  precedents  do  not  hold  in 
relation  to  both  sacraments.  1st  Baptism  recognizes  and  seals 
church  membership,  while  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemora- 
tive act.  2d.  In  the  action  of  baptism  the  subject  is  passive, 
and  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  active.  3d.  Infants  were  never 
admitted  to  the  Passover  until  they  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  the  service.  4th.  The  apostles  baptized 
households,  but  never  admitted  households  as  such  to  the 
Supper. 

34.  Whose  chUdren  ought  to  be  baptized  ? 

"Infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible  church," 
"S.  Cat,"  Q.  95;  that  is,  theoretically,  "infants  of  one  or  boii 
believing  parents,"  "Con.  of  Faith,"  Chap,  xxviii,  sec.  4;  and 
practically,  "  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  them  professing  faith 
m  Christ. ' — "L.  Cat,"  Q.  166.  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
the  Protestants  of  the  continent,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
(and  formerly  of  this  country),  act  upon  the  principle  that 
every  baptized  person,  not  excommumcated,  being  himself  a 
member  of  the  visible  church,  has  a  right  to  have  his  child 
regarded  and  treated  as  such  also.  Even  when  parents  are 
unoeUevers  CathoUcs  and  Episcopalians  will  baptize  their  in- 
fants upon  the  faith  of  sponsors. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  only  the  children  of  such  parents, 
or  actual  guardians,  as  make  a  credible  profession  of  personal 
faith  ought  to  be  baptized.  1st.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
act  Faith  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  which  baptism  is 
the  seal.  The  Gen.  Assembly  of  1794  decided  that  our  "Direc- 
tory for  Worship  "  demands  that  the  parent  enters  before  God 
ani  the  Church  into  an  express  engagement,"  "  that  they  pray 
with  and  for  the  child,  that  they  set  an  example  of  piety  and 
godliness  before  it,"  etc.  And  the  Gen.  Synod  of  1735  asserts 
that  if  other  than  parents  professing  piety  are  encouraged  to 
take  these  engagements  "tne  seal  would  be  set  to  a  blank" 
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("  Moore's  Digest,"  pp.  665  and  666).  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  conditions  prerequisite  for  having  one's  children  baptized 
are  precisely  the  same  with  those  prerequisite  for  being  bap- 
tizea  or  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  one's  self,  i.  e.,  credibly 
profession  of  a  true  faith. 

2d.  Sponsors  who  are  neither  parents  nor  actual  and  per- 
manent guardians  are  evidently  neither  the  providentially  con- 
stituted representatives  of  the  child,  nor  in  a  position  to  make 
good  their  engagements. 

3d.  Those  who,  having  been  baptized,  do  not  by  faith  and 
obedience  discharge  their  baptismal  vows  when  they  are  of 
mature  age,  are  i'pso  facto  in  a  state  of  suspension  from  cove- 
nant privileges,  and  can  not,  therefore,  plead  them  for  their 
children. 

4th.  The  apostles  baptized  the  households  only  of  those 
who  professed  faith  in  Christ 

The  Efficacy  of  Baptism. 

35.  WJiat  is  the  Romish  and  Ritualistic  doctrine  as  to  the  ^Jir 
cacy  of  baptism. 

The  Romish  doctrine,  with  which  the  "Tractarian"  doctrine 
essentially  agrees,  is,  Ist^  that  baptism  confers  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  (1)  it 
cleanses  from  inherent  corruption ;  (2)  it  secures  the  remission 
of  the  penalty  of  sin;  (3)  it  secures  the  infusion  of  sanctify- 
ing grace;  ^4)  it  unites  to  Christ;  (5)  it  impresses  upon  the 
soul  an  indelible  character;  (6)  it  opens  the  portals  of  neaven. 
Newman,  "Lectures  on  Justification,"  p.  257;  "Cat.  Rom.," 
Pt.  II.,  Chap,  ii.,  Q.  32-44.  2d.  That  the  efficacy  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  inherent  in  itself  in  virtue  of  the  divine  institution. 
Its  virtue  does  not  depend  either  on  the  merit  of  the  officiating 
minister,  nor  on  that  of  the  recipient,  but  in  the  sacramental 
action  itself  as  an  opus  operatum.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the 
only  condition  of  its  efficiency  is  the  right  administration  of 
the  ordinance.  In  the  case  of  adults  its  efficiency  depends 
upon  the  additional  condition  that  the  recipient  is  not  in  mor- 
tal sin,  and  does  not  resist  by  an  opposing  will. — Dens  "De 
Baptismo,"  N.  29. 

36.  What  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Lutherans  agreed  with  the  Reformed  churches  in  repu- 
diating the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  magical  efficacv  of  tnis 
sacrament  as  an  opus  operatum.  But  they  went  much  ftirther 
than  the  Reformed  in  maintaining  the  sacramental  union  be- 
tween the  sign  and  the  gi-ace  signified.     Luther,  in  his  "Small 
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Cat.,"  Pt  iv.,  sec.  2,  says  baptism,  "worketh  forgiveness  of  sins, 
delivers  from  death  and  the  devil,  and  confers  everlasting  sal- 
vation  on  all  who  believe,"  and,  in  sec.  3,  that  "  it  is  not  the 
water  indeed  which  produces  these  eflFects,  but  the  word  of  God 
which  accompanies,  and  is  connected  with  the  water,  and  our 
faith,  which  relies  on  the  word  of  God  connected  with  the 
water.  For  the  water  without  the  word  is  simply  water  and 
no  baptism.  But  when  connected  with  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
a  baptism,  that  is,  a  gracious  water  of  life,  and  a  washing  of 
regeneration."  This  efficacy  depends  upon  true  saving  fidth 
in  the  adult  subject:  "Moreover,  faith  being |ibsent,  it  remains 
only  a  naked  and  inoperative  pign." 

Hence  they  hold — 1st.  Baptism  is  an  efficient  means  of  con- 
ferring the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  grace  of  Christw  2d.  It 
contams  the  grace  it  confers.  3d.  Its  efficacy  resides  not  in 
the  water  but  in  the  word,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  word 
4th.  Its  efficacy,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  depends  upon  the 
faith  of  the  subject.  Krauth's  "Conservative  Reformation," 
pp.  545-584. 

37.  Wlioi  was  (lie  Zivinglian  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

That  the  outward  rite  is  a  mere  sign,  an  objective  rep- 
resentation by  symbol  of  the  truth,  havmg  no  efficacy  what- 
ever beyond  that  due  to  the  truth  represented. 

38.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Be/ormed  churches,  and  of  wr 
ovm  among  the  number,  on  this  subject  ? 

They  all  agree,  Ist,  that  the  Zwinglian  vievr  is  incomplete. 

2d.  Tliat  besides  being  a  sign,  baptism  is  also  the  seal  of 
grace,  and  therefore  a  present  and  sensible  conveyance  and  con- 
firmation of  grace  to  the  believer  who  has  the  witness  in  him- 
self, and  to  all  the  elect  a  seal  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  to  be  sooner  or  later  conveyed  in  God's  good  time. 

3d.  That  this  conveyance  is  efiected,  not  by  the  bare  opera- 
tion of  the  sacramental  action,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
accompanies  his  own  ordinance. 

4th.  That  in  the  adult  the  reception  of  the  blessing  depends 
upon  faith. 

5th.  That  the  benefits  conveyed  by  baptism  are  not  peculiar 
to  it,  but  belong  to  the  believer  before  or  without  baptism,  and 
are  often  renewed  to  him  afterwards. 

Our  "Conf  Faith,"  Chap,  xxviii.,  sections  5  and  6,  affirms, 

"  1st.  *  That  by  the  right  use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace 

Eromised  is  not  only  oflFered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conierred 
y  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants),  as  that 
grace  belongeth  unto.' 
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"  2d.  That  baptism  does  not  in  all  cases  secure  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant. 

"3d.  That  in  the  cases  in  which  it  does  the  gift  is  not 
connected  necessarily  in  time  with  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance. 

"4tL  That  these  blessings  depend  upon  two  things:  (IJ  the 
right  use  of  the  ordinance ;  (2)  the  secret  purpose  of  Goa." — 
Dr.  Hodge. 

39.  Whod  in  gemral  is  the.  doctrine  knotvn  as  Baptismal  Regen- 
eration ?  On  what  ground  does  it  rest  ?  and  how  can  it  he  shotvn 
to  be  false  ? 

The  Protestant  advocates  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  with- 
out committing  themselves  to  the  Romish  theory  of  an  opus 
operatum,  hold  that  baptism  is  God's  ordained  instrument  of 
communicating  the  benefits  of  redemption  in  the  first  instance. 
That  whatever  gracious  experiences  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
unbaptized,  are  uncovenanted  mercies.  That  by  baptism  the 
guilt  of  original  sin  is  removed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given, 
whose  effects  remain  like  a  seed  in  the  soul,  to  be  actualized 
by  the  free-will  of  the  subject,  or  neglected  and  hence  rendered 
abortive.  Every  infant  is  regenerated  when  baptized.  If  he 
dies  in  infancy  the  seed  is  actualized  in  paradise.  If  he  lives 
to  adult  age,  its  result  depends  upon  his  use  of  it  (Blunt's 
*'  Diet  of  Theology,"  Art.  feaptism).  See  above,  Ch.  AXIX., 
Ques.  4. 

They  rest  their  doctrine  on  a  large  class  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages hke  the  following,  "  Christ  ^ave  himself  for  the  church 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of  water,  . 
by  the  word,"  Eph  v.  26,  "Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins." — Acts  xxii.  16.  Also  John  iii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii  21 ; 
Gal.  iii.  27,  etc. 

The  Reformed  explain  these  passages  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples. 1st.  In  every  sacrament  there  are  two  things  (a)  an 
outward  visible  sign,  and  (6)  an  inward  invisible  grace  thereby 
signified.  There  is  between  these  a  sacramental  or  symbolical 
relation  that  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  vsus  loquendi,  whereby  the 
properties  and  effects  of  the  grace  are  attributed  to  the  sign. 
1  et  it  never  follows  that  the  two  are  inseparable,  any  more 
than  it  proves  the  absurdity  that  the  two  are  identical. 

2d.  The  sacraments  are  badges  of  religious  faith,  and  neces- 
sarily involve  the  profession  of  that  faith.  In  all  ordinary  lan- 
guage, therefore,  that  faith  is  presumed  to  be  present,  and  to  be 
jfenuine,  in  which  case  the  grace  signified  by  the  sacrament 
18,  of  course,  always  not  only  offered  but  conveyed  ("S.  Cat," 
Ques.  91  and  92). 
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That  baptism  can  not  be  the  only  or  even  the  ordinary 
means  of  conveying  the  grace  of  regeneration  (t.  e.,  for  initi- 
ating the  soul  into  a  state  of  grace)  is  plain. — 1st.  Faith  and 
repentance  are  the  fruits  of  regeneration.  But  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  required  as  conditions  prerequisite  to  baptism. — 
Acts  ii.  38;  viii.  37;  x.  47,  and  xi.  17. 

2d.  Tliis  doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  constantly  rebuked. — Matt.  xxiiL 
23-2(>.  "  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  that  worketh  by  love— but 
a  now  creature.'* — Gal.  v.  6,  and  vi.  15;  Rom.  ii.  25--29.  Faith 
alone  is  said  to  Siive,  the  absence  of  faith  alone  to  damn. — ^Acts 
xvi.  31,  and  Mark  xvi.  16. 

3d.  The  entire  spirit  and  method  of  the  gospel  is  ethical  not 
inagioal.  The  great  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  troh. 
anil  all  that  is  ever  said  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  ia 
said  of  the  efficacy  of  the  truth.  They  are  means  of  grace 
t  lunvforo  in  common  with  the  word  and  as  they  contain  and 
Koal  it  {\  Pot  i.  23,  and  John  xvii.  17,  19).  Our  Saviour  says 
**/>//  \}mr  frnii^  y<»  slkofl  know  fhenu" — (Matt  vii.  20). 

*4th.  This  doctrine  is  disproved  by  experience.  Vast  mul- 
titudos  of  the  Imptizeil  of  all  ages  and  nations  bring  forth  none 
of  tho  fniits  of  regeneration.  Multitudes  who  were  never  bap- 
tiyjod  have  ^^riHiuoed  these  fruits.  The  a^es  and  communideB 
in  which  this  dix*trine  has  been  most  strictly  held  have  been 
oonspiouous  for  spiritual  barrenness. 

r»th,  Tho  gnvit  evil  of  the  system  of  which  the  doctrine  of 
bti^^tismal  ri'gonemtion  is  a  part,  is  that  it  tends  to  make  re- 
ligion a  matter  of  external  and  magical  forms,  and  hence  to 
pi^>nioto  nationalistic  skepticism  among  the  intelligent,  and 
Mttpoi^tition  among  the  ignorant  and  morbid,  and  to  dissociate 
iuuon^;:  all  classics  religion  and  morality. 

The  Necessity  of  Baptism. 

ax  WhxU  is  thf  Romish  ifoctrine  as  to  the  necessity  ofbajifism? 

That  it  is  by  the  apjxuntment  of  Grod  the  one  means,  asm 
%^h\}  H%^Hs  \^f  justitioation  (regeneration,  etc.)  both  for  infants  and 
ad\iltA.  I  n't  ho  oast^  of  aault«  they  except  only  the  case  of  thc«e 
w  lh>  havo  t\n*nuHl  a  sincere  purpose  of  being  baptized,  whidb 
\u\n  \h^>\\  pwwidontially  hindered.  In  the  case  of  in£auits  there 
\N  wo  o\oopti\Uu 

n    }V\.:f  i.<  ilr  LMtron  view? 

rhoir  st,uul;u\l8  state  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments;  vitb- 
onl  npi^uvut  «^u;*littoation  (See  "Aug.  Conf.,"  Art  9,  and  ••  Apol 
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Aug.  Conf.,"  p.  156,  quoted  under  last  chapter).  But  Dr.  Krauth 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Luther  and  their  standard  the- 
ologians, that  their  actual  view  was  that  (1)  baptism  is  not 
essential  (as  e.  gr.,  Christ's  atonement  is),  but  that  (z)  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  ordained  ordinary  means  of  conferring  grace,  yet 

(3)  not  unconditionaRy,  because  the  "necessity"  is  limited  (a)  by 
the  possibility  of  having  it,  so  that  not  the  deprivation  of  oap- 
tism,  but  the  contempt  of  it  condemns  a  man,  and  (6)  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  blessings  of  baptism  are  conditioned  on  faith. 

(4)  Baptism  is  not  always  followed  by  regeneration,  and  regen- 
eration is  not  always  preceded  by  baptism,  and  men  may  be 
saved  though  unbaptized.  (5)  That  within  the  church  all  in- 
fants are  saved  altnough  unbaptized.  (6)  As  to  infants  of 
heathen,  the  point  undecided,  because  unrevealed,  but  hopeful 
views  entertamed. — Krauth's  "Conserv.  Reform.,"  pp.  557-564 

42    Wltjat  is  the  Reformed  doctrine? 

That  it  is  "necessary  "because  commanded,  and  universally 
obligatory,  because  it  is  a  divinely  ordained  and  most  precious 
means  of  grace,  which  it  would  be  impious  knowingly  and 
willingly  to  neglect.  And  because  it  is  tne  ajypointed  and  camr 
mordy  recognized  badge  whereby  our  allegiance  to  Christ  is 
openly  acknowledged.  Under  the  circumstances,  intelUgent 
neglect  of  the  sacraments  looks  very  like  treason. 

But  baptism  does  not  ordinarily  confer  grace  in  the  first 
instance,  but  presupposes  it,  and  the  grace  it  symbolizes  and 
seals  is  often  realized  both  before  and  without  their  use. — 
"  Conf  Faith,"  Ch.  xxviii.,  "  Cal.  Instit.,"  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  xvi.,  §  26. 

The  Authobitativb  Cbeed  Statements. 

BoMisH  Doctrine. 

''Cat.  Co7ic.  Tridetii.,''  Pt.  2,  Ch.  2,  Ques.  5.— "It  follows  that  baptism 
may  be  accurately  and  appositely  defined  to  be  the  sacrament  of  regen- 
eration by  water  in  the  word.  For  by  nature  we  are  bom  from  Adam 
children  of  wrath,  but  by  baptism  we  are  regenerated  in  Christ  children 
of  mercy." 

Ih.,  Pt.  2,  Oh.  2,  Ques.  33. — **For  as  no  other  means  of  salvation 
remains  for  infant  children  except  baptism,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
the  enormity  of  the  guilt  under  which  they  lay  themselves,  who  sufiTer 
them  to  be  deprived  of  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  longer  than  necessity 
requires. " 

BeUarmin,  ^*BapL,^*  1,  4. — **The  church  has  always  believed  that  in- 
fants perish  if  they  depart  this  life  without  baptism.  For  although  little 
children  fail  of  baptism  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  yet  they  do  not 
perish  without  their  owu  fault,  since  they  have  original  sm.  *' 

LuTHEBAN  Doctrine. — See  quotations  under  last  chapter. 

Quenstedtf  iv.,  147. — **By  baptism  and  in  baptism  the  Holy  Ghost 
excites  in  infants  a  true,  saving,  life-giving,  and  actual  faith,  whence 
also  baptized  infants  truly  believe. " 
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^^Art,  Smalcald"  pt.  3,  art.  6,  **De  Baptismo," — ** Baptism  is  nothing 
else  than  the  word  of  God  with  dipping  in  water,  according  to  his  insti- 
tution and  command.  .  .  .  The  word  is  added  to  the  element  and 
it  becomes  a  sacrament." 

**Ca/.  Minor,**  iv.,  Qaes.  3. — '^  Baptism  effects  remission  of  sins,  liber- 
ates from  death  and  l£e  devil,  and  gives  eternal  blessedness  to  all  and 
each  who  believe  this  which  the  word  and  divine  prondses  hold  forth." 

Kefobmed  Doctrine. 

**CaL  Genev,,**  p.  522. — "  The  signification  of  baptism  has  two  parts, 

for  therein  is  represented  remission  of  sins Do  you  attribnte 

nothing  else  to  the  water,  than  that  it  is  only  a  figure  of  washing  ?  I 
think  it  is  such  a  figure,  that  at  the  same  time  a  truth  is  joined  with  it 
For  God  does  not  disappoint  us  in  promising  to  us  his  gifts.  Hence  it 
is  certain  that  pardon  of  sins  and  newness  of  life  are  offered  and  received 
by  us  in  baptism.'' 

Calvin*s  **Instit,,**  B.  iv..  Oh.  16,  §  26.—"  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  insinuating  that  baptism  may  be  contemned  with  impunity.  So  far 
from  excusing  this  contempt,  I  hold  that  it  violates  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord.  The  passage  (John  v.  24)  only  serves  to  show  that  we  must  not 
deem  baptism  so  necessary  as  to  suppose  that  every  one  who  has  lost  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  it  has  forthwith  perished." 

^^Thirty-nine  Art.  of  Ch,  of  England,**  Art.  27. — **  Baptism  is  not  only 
a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are 
discerned  from  others  that  are  not  christened,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  re- 
generation or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive 
baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church :  the  promises  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God. " 

"  The  baptism  of  young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the 
church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ." 

''Con/.  Faith,**  Ch.  28;  "L.  Cat.,**  Q.  166-167;  ''S,  Cat.,**  Q.  94,  95. 

i  1. — "Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  tiie  New  Testament,  ordained  by 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized 
into  the  visible  church,  but  also  to  be  imto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
walk  in  newness  of  life." 

i  5. — "Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  this  ordinance, 
yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably^  annexed  unto  it,  as  that  no 
person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that  are  bap- 
tized are  undoubtedly  regenerated." 

J  6. — "The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered;  yet,  notwithstanding,  by  the  right  use  of  this 
ordinance  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited 
and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as 
that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  council  of  God's  own  will, 
in  his  appointed  time. " 

SociNiAN  DocTBiNB. — Socinus  believed  baptism  to  have  been  practiced 
by  tiie  apostles  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  have  been  applicable 
only  to  converts  from  without  the  church.  Socinians  generally  held 
baptism  to  be  only  a  badge  of  public  profession  of  adherence  to  Christ, 
and  maintained  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  mode,  and  adults  the 
only  proper  subjects. — ''Racovian  Cat.,**  Section  5,  Ch.  3. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

1.  In  ichat  passages  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  institution  of 
the  Lords  Supper  recorded  ? 

Matt.  xxvi.  26-28;  Mark  xiv.  22-24;  Luke  xxiL  17-20;  1 
Cor.  X.  16,  17;  and  xi.  23-30. 

2.  Prove  that  its  observance  is  a  perpetual  dbligaiion. 

let  From  the  words  of  institution,  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me,"  and  again  "this  do  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  in  remembrance 
of  me."  2d.  raiil's  word. — 1  Cor.  xi.  26.  "  For  as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
tin  he  come,'*  3d.  The  apostolic  example  (Acts  ii.  42  and  46; 
XX.  7,  etc).  4th.  The  frequent  reference  to  it  as  of  perpetual 
obligation  in  the  apostolical  writings  (1  Cor.  x.  16-21,  etc). 
5th.  The  practice  of  the  entire  Christian  church  in  all  its 
branches  from  the  first. 

3.  What  are  the  various  phrases  used  in  Scripture  to  designate 
the  Lords  Supper^  and  their  import  ? 

1st.  "Lord's  Supper." — 1  Cor.  xi.  20.  The  Greek  word 
deiicyov,  translated  supper,  designated  the  dinner,  or  principal 
meal  of  the  Jews,  taken  towards  or  in  the  evening.  Hence 
this  sacrament  received  this  name  because  it  was  instituted  at 
that  meal.  It  was  called  the  "  Lord's,"  because  it  was  instituted 
by  him,  to  commemorate  his  death,  and  signify  and  seal  his 
grace. 

2d.  "  Cup  of  blessing." — 1  Cor.  x.  16.  The  cup  was  blessed 
by  Christ,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  now  invoked  upon  it  by 
the  officiating  minister. — Matt  xxvi  26,  27. 

3d.  "  Lord's  Table." — 1  Cor.  x.  21.  Table  here  stands  by  a 
usual  figure  for  the  provisions  spread  upon  it.  It  is  the  table 
at  which  the  Lord  invites  his  guests,  and  at  which  he  presidea 

4th.  "Communion." — 1  Cor.  x.  16.  In  partaking  of  this 
sacrament,  the  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is  estab- 
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lished  and  exercised  in  a  mutual  giving  and  receiving,  and 
consequently  also  the  fellowship  of  believers  with  one  another, 
through  Christ. 

5th.  *'  Breaking  of  bread." — ^Acts  ii.  42.  Here  the  symboli- 
cal action  of  the  officiating  minister  is  put  for  the  whole 
service. 

4.  By  what  other  terms  was  it  designated  in  the  early  church  ? 

1st.  "  Eucharist,"  from  kvxocpi^Teooy  to  give  thanks.  See  Matt 
xxvL  27.  This  beautifully  designates  it  as  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice. It  is  both  the  cup  of  thanJKsgiving,  whereby  we  celebrate 
the  grace  of  God  and  jJledge  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  the  cup 
of  blessing,  or  the  consecrated  cup. 

2d.  *^:Si;Va$t?,"  a  cominq  toqether,  because  the  sacrament  was 
administered  in  the  pubUc  coSgre^ktion. 

3d.  ^'AetTovpyia,^'  a  socred  ministration,  applied  to  the  sacra- 
ment by  wav  of  eminence.  From  this  word  is  derived  the 
English  word  liturgy. 

4th.  ^^©vdia,^'  sacHfice  offering,  "This  term  was  not  applied 
to  the  sacrament  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
But  (1)  because  it  was  accompanied  with  a  collection  and  obla- 
tion of  alms;  (2)  because  it  commemorated  the  true  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross;  (3)  because  it  was  truly  a  eucharistical 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Heb.  xiii.  16 ;  (4)  because, 
in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  every  religious  action,  whereby  we 
consecrate  any  thing  to  God  for  his  glory  and  our  salvation,  is 
called  a  sacrince." 

5th.  'Aydnrj,  The  Agapee,  or  love  feasts,  were  meals  at 
which  all  the  communicants  assembled,  and  in  connection  with 
which  they  received  the  consecrated  elements.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  feast  was  given  to  the  sacrament  itself 

6th.  MvdTijpiov,  a  mystery/,  or  a  symbolical  revelation  of 
truth,  designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  initiated  Christians. 
This  was  applied  to  both  sacraments.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
applied  to  all  the  doctrines  of  revelation. — Matt.  xiii.  11; 
Cfol.  i.  26. 

7th.  Missa,  mass.  The  principal  designation  used  by  the 
Latin  church.  The  most  probable  derivation  of  this  term  is 
from  the  ancient  formula  of  dismission.  When  the  sacred  rites 
were  finished  the  deacons  called  out,  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  go,  it  is 
discharged. — Turretin,  L.  19,  Q.  21. 

5.  Hotv  is  this  sacram>ent  defined,  and  what  are  the  essential 
points  included  in  the  definition  ? 

See  "L.  Cat,"  Q.  168;  "S.  Cat,"  Q.  96. 
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The  essential  points  of  this  definition  are,  Ist,  the  elements, 
bread  and  wine,  given  and  received  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jesus  Clu-ist  2d.  The  design  of  the  recipient  of  doing 
this  in  obedience  to  Christ  s  appointment,  in  remembrance  of 
him,  to  show  forth  his  death  tul  he  come.  3d.  The  promised 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  by  his  Spirit,  "  so  that  the 
worthy  receivers  are  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal  manner, 
but  by  faith,  made  partakere  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  with 
all  his  benefits,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in 
grace." 

6.  What  Tdrid  of  bread  is  to  be  used  in  the  sacrament^  and  what 
is  the  nsiuje  of  the  different  churches  on  this  point  ? 

Bread  of  some  kind  is  essential,  Ist,  from  the  command  of 
Christ;  2d,  from  the  significancy  of  the  symbol;  since  bread, 
as  the  principal  natural  nourishment  of  our  bodies,  represents 
his  flesh,  which,  as  living  bread,  he  gave  for  the  life  of  the 
world. — John  vi.  51.  But  the  kind  of  bread,  whether  leavened 
or  unleavened,  is  not  specified  in  the  command,  nor  is  it  ren- 
dered essential  by  the  nature  of  the  service. 

Chrint  used  unleavened  bread  because  it  was  present  at  the 
Passover.  The  early  Christians  celebrated  the  Communion  at 
a  common  meal,  with  the  bread  of  common  life,  which  was 
leavened.  The  Romish  Church  has  used  unleavened  bread 
ever  since  the  eighth  century,  and  commands  the  use  of  the 
same  as  the  only  proper  kind,  but  does  not  make  it  essential 
("  Cat.  Cone.  Trident.,^'  Pt.  2,  ch.  iv.,  §§  13  and  14).  The  Greek 
Church  insists  upon  the  use  of  leavened  bread.  The  Lutheran 
Church  uses  unleavened  bread.  The  Reformed  Church,  includ- 
ing the  Church  of  England,  regards  the  use  of  leavened  bread, 
as  the  food  of  common  life,  to  be  most  proper,  since  bread  in 
the  Supper  is  the  symbol  of  spiritual  nourishment.  The  use  of 
sweet  cake,  practiced  in  some  of  our  churches,  is  provincial 
and  arbitrary,  and  is  without  any  support  in  Scripture,  tradi- 
tion, or  good  taste. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  oivo?,  vnne^  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  how  does  it  appear  that  wins  and  no  other  liquid 
must  be  used  in  the  Lords  Supper  ? 

It  is  evident  from  the  usage  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  it  was  designed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  designate 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. — Matt.  ix.  17;  John  ii.  3-10; 
Rom.  xiv.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Tim.  iii.  8;  v.  23;  Titus  ii.  3. 

This  is  established  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  com- 
petent scholars  and  missionarj^  residents  in  the  East. — See 
Dr.  Lindsay  W.  Alexander's  article  in  Kitto's  "Cyclopaedia"; 
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and  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Bevan's  art.  on  "Wine"  in  "Smith's  Bible 
Diet";  and  Dr.  Ph.  Schaff  in  Lange's  "Com.  on  John,"  ch.  ii 
1-11,  note  p.  Ill;  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Laurie,  missionary,  in  the 
"Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Jan.,  1869;  and  Dr.  Justin  Perkins'  "Res- 
idence of  Eight  Years  in  Persia,"  p.  236;  and  Dr.  Eli  Smith  in 
the  "Bib.  Sacra,"  1846,  pp.  385,  etc.;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Shedd 
(missionary),  in  "Interior, '  of  July  20,  1871. 

The  Romish  Church  contends,  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  water  should  be  mingled  with  the  wine  ("  Cat.  Cone.  Tri- 
dent, Pt  II.,  Ch.  iv.,  Ques.  16  and  17).  But  this  has  not  been 
commanded,  nor  is  it  involved  in  any  way  in  the  symbolical 
significancy  of  the  rite.  That  wine  and  no  other  liquid  is  to  be 
used  is  clear  from  the  record  of  the  institution,  Matt  xxvi.  26-29, 
and  from  the  usage  of  the  apostles. 

8.  How  does  it  appear  that  breaking  the  bread  is  an  important 
part  of  the  service  ? 

1st  The  example  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  institution,  which 
is  particularly  noticed  in  each  inspired  record  of  the  matter. 
Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24. 

2d.  It  is  prominently  set  forth  in  the  reference  made  by 
the  apostles  to  the  sacrament  in  the  epistles. — 1  Cor.  x.  16. 
The  entire  service  is  designated  from  this  one  action. 

3d.  It  pertains  to  the  symbolical  significancy  of  the  sacra- 
ment ^1.)  It  represents  tne  breaking  of  Christ's  body  for  us. 
1  Cor.  XI.  24.  (2.)  It  represents  the  communion  of  believers, 
being  many  in  one  body. — 1  Cor.  x.  17.  This  is  denied  by  the 
Lutheran  Church,  which  holds  that  the  "breaking"  is  only  a 
preparation  for  distribution  (see  Krauth's  "Conservative  Kef- 
ormation,"  pp.  719-722). 

9.  What  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  x.  16,  and  in 
tohat  sense  are  the  mraents  to  be  blessed  or  consecrated  ? 

The  phrase  to  bless  is  used  in  Scripture  only  in  three  senses, 
1st.  To  bless  God,  i.  e.,  to  declare  his  praises,  and  to  utter  our 
gratitude  to  him.  2d.  To  confer  blessing  actually,  as  God  does 
upon  his  creatures.  3d.  To  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
any  person  or  thing. 

The  "cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless"  is  the  consecrated 
cup  upon  which  the  minister  has  invoked  the  divine  blessing. 
As  the  blessing  of  God  is  invoked  upon  food,  and  it  is  thus 
consecrated  unto  the  end  of  its  natural  use,  1  Tim.  iv.  5,  so  the 
elements  are  set  apart  as  sacramental  signs  of  an  invisible  spir- 
itual grace,  to  the  end  of  showing  forth  Christ's  death,  and  of 
ministering  grace  to  the  believing  recipient  by  the  invocation 
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bv  the  minister  of  God's  blessing  in  the  promised  presence  of 
Cfhrist  through  his  Spirit 

The  Romish  Church  teaches  that  when  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  words  of  consecration  with  the  due  intention, 
he  really  effects  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  form  to  be  used  in  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  is,  "This  is  my  body."  The  form  to 
be  used  in  consecrating  the  wine  is,  "  For  this  is  the  chalice  of 
my  blood,  of  the  new  and  eternal  testament,  the  mystery  of 
faith,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  tne  remis- 
sion of  sins"  ("Cat.  Cone.  Trident,"  Pt  IL,  Ch.  iv.,  Ques.  19-26). 

10.  Show  thai  the  distribution  of  the  elements  to  the  people  and  , 
their  reception  by  them  is  an  essential  part  of  this  sacrament  ? 

Since  the  Romish  Church  has  perfectly  developed  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
they  have  logically  come  to  regard  the  essential  design  of  the 
ordinance  to  be  effected  when  the  act  of  consecration  has  been 
peiibrmed,  and  hence  the  distribution  of  the  elements  to  the 

Eeople  is  considered  non  -  essential.  Hence  they  preserve  the 
read  as  the  veritable  body  of  the  Lord  shut  up  in  the  pyx, 
carry  it  about  in  processions  and  worship  it.  Hence  they  also 
maintain  the  right  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  to  communicate 
without  the  people,  and  to  carry  the  wafer  to  the  sick  who  are 
absent  from  the  place  of  communion. — "  Cone.  Trident,"  Sess. 
13,  Ch,  6,  and  cans.  4-7,  and  Sess.  22,  can.  8. 

Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
this  holy  ordinance  that  it  is  an  action,  beginning  and  ending 
in  tlie  appointed  use  of  the  elements.  "  Take  eat,  *  said  Christ. 
"  This  (to  in  remembrance  of  me."  It  is  a  "  breaking  of  bread," 
an  "eating  and  drinking"  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  it  is  a 
"communion."  Protestants  all  hold,  consequently,  that  the 
distribution  and  reception  of  the  elements  are  essential  parts 
of  the  service,  and  that  when  these  are  accomplished  the  sac- 
rament ends.  The  Lutherans  hold  that  the  presence  of  the 
desh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  confined  to  the 
time  of  the  sacramental  use  of  the  elements,  that  is  to  the  time 
of  their  distribution  and  reception,  and  that  what  remains 
afterwards  is  common  bread  and  wine. — "Form.  Concord.," 
Pt  2,  Ch.  7,  82,  and  108;  "Conf.  Faith,"  Ch.  29,  §  4. 

The  Reformed  Church  holds  that  the  elements  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  communicant,  and  not  as  Catholics, 
into  his  mouth.  Christ  said,  "  take  eat,"  and  the  act  is  sym- 
bolical of  personal  self-appropriation. 

Since  this  sacrament  is  a  "communion"  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17) 
of  the  members  with  one  another  and  with  Christ  together,  the 
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rite  is  abused  when  the  elements  are  sent  to  persons  absent 
from  the  company  among  whom  it  is  celebrated,  and  all  pri- 
vate communion  of  ministers  or  laymen  is  absurd.  In  case  of 
need  all  Reformed  Chui-ches  allow  the  pastor  and  elders  to  go, 
with  as  many  Christian  friends  as  the  case  admits  oii  and  hold 
a  communion  in  the  chamber  of  sick  believers,  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  attend  (Gen.  Assem.  0.  S.,  1863,  "  Moore  s 
Digest.,"  p.  668). 

11.  Wliat  sliovld  he  the  nature  of  the  exercises  during  the  distri- 
bution of  the  elements  ? 

"The  Sacraments  are  seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace"  formed 
between  Christ  and  his  people,  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  the 
worthy  receivers  really  and  truly  receive  and  apply  unto  theni- 
selves  Christ  crucified,"  each  believer  being  made  "a  priest  unto 
God "  (1  Pet  iL  5 ;  Rev.  i.  6),  "  having  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus "  (Heb.  x.  19).  From  all  this  it 
necessarily  follows  that  in  this  sacrament  the  communicants  are 
to  act  immediately  in  their  covenanting  with  the  Lord, 

The  minister  ought  never,  therefore,  to  throw  the  commu- 
nicants into  a  passive  attitude  as  the  recipients  of  instructions 
or  exhortations.  All  such  didactic  ana  hortatory  exercises 
being  assigned  to  the  "preparatory"  services,  and  to  the  ser- 
mon iDefore  communion,  the  minister  should  confine  himself  to 
leading  the  communicants  in  the  act  of  communion  in  exercises  of 
direct  ivorship,  such  as  suitable  prayers  and  hymns.  And  all 
the  prayers  and  hymns  associated  with  this  holy  ordinance 
should  be  specifically  appropriate  to  it,  and  not  merely  of  a 
general  religious  character. 

The  Relation  of  the  Sign  and  the  Grace  Signified. 

12.  WTiat  is  the  Bomish  doctrine  on  this  subject  ?  And  how  is  it 
expressed  by  the  term  Transubstantiation? 

The  early  fathers  spoke  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper  in  indefinite  language,  and  with  a  general  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  Their  metaphorical  language  tended  to  a  con- 
fusion between  the  symbols  of  religious  service  and  the  spir- 
itual ideas  represented.  As  the  ministry  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  priesthood,  and  the  only  channels  of  grace  to  the  people, 
the  sacraments  were  more  and  more  exalted  into  the  necessary 
instruments  through  which  they  acted.  With  the  conception 
of  a  real  priesthood  necessarily  emerged  the  need  of  a  real  sac 
lifice;  and  for  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  the  real  presence  of 
a  divine  incarnate  victim  also  was  necessarily  provided. 
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The  doctrine  in  its  present  form  was  first  brought  out  ex- 
plicitly by  Paschasius  Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbet  (a.  d.  831).  It 
was  opposed  by  Ratramnus,  but  gradually  gained  ground.  The 
term  transubstantialio,  conversion  of  aubsUuice^  was  used  to  define 
it  in  the  first  instance  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  (tll34V  It  was 
first  decreed  as  an  article  of  faith,  at  the  instance  ot  Innocent 
III.,  by  the  fourth  '*  Lateran  Council,"  a.  d.  1215. 

Their  doctrine  is  that  when  the  words  of  consecration  are 

Eronounced  by  the  priest — 1st.  The  whole  substance  of  the 
read  is  changed  into  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  and  is  now  seated  at  tne  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  is  changed  into 
the  blood  of  Christ.  2d.  That  as  in  his  theanthropic  person 
the  soul  is  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  the  divmity  from 
the  soul,  so  in  the  sacrament  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  present  with  his  flesh  and  blood.  3d.  That  only  the 
species,  or  sensible  qualities  of  the  bread  and  \vine  remain, 
acciderUia  sine  svbjedOy  and  that  the  substance  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  is  present  without  their  accidents.  4th.  This  conversion 
of  substance  is  permanent,  so  that  the  flesh  and  blood  remain 
permanently  and  are  to  be  preserved  and  adored  as  such.  They 
rest  their  doctrine  on  Scripture  (J3ic  est  corpus  jneian),  tradition, 
and  the  authority  of  councils. 

13.  On  what  grounds  does  the  Romish  Church  vnthhdd  the  use 
of  the  cup  from  all  except  the  officiating  priest  ?  and  whxd  is  their 
doctrine  of  *  concomitance '  ? 

The  Early  Church  for  ages,  and  the  Greek  and  all  Protestant 
Churches  to  the  present  time,  follow  the  example  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  distributing  among  all  communicants  both  the 
bread  and  the  ^vine,  ^^sub  utraque formal  The  Romish  Church 
however,  for  fear  that  some  portion  of  the  Lord's  person  might 
be  unintentionally  desecrated,  has  restricted  the  cup  to  the  offi- 
ciating minister  alone.  The  only  exception  allowed  is  when 
the  cardinals  receive  the  cup  from  the  pope  officiating  on  Holy 
Thursday.  The  Hussite  ^Var  had  for  its  principal  object  the 
gaining  for  the  people  the  privilege  of  communicating  in  both 
kinds.  To  defend  their  custom  theologians  advanced  the  doc- 
trine that  the  whole  Christ  is  present  in  each  of  the  elements, 
to  which  Thomas  Aquinas  first  gave  the  name  concomitantia. 
The  body  includes  the  nerves,  sinews,  and  all  else  that  is  nec- 
essary to  a  complete  body;  and  as  the  blood  is  inseparable 
from  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  the  divinity 
fi'om  the  soul,  it  follows  that  the  entire  person  of  the  Redeemer 
is  present  in  each  particle  of  both  elements,  separation  having 
been  made.     He,  therefore,  who  receives  any  fraction  of  the 
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bread  receives  blood  as  well  as  flesh,  because  he  receives  the 
whole  Christ. 

14.  Present  the  arguments  proviiig  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified  to  he  unscriptural  as  icdl 
cw  irrational 

Ist.  The  sole  Scriptural  argument  of  the  Romanists  is  derived 
from  the  words  of  mstitution,  "This  is  my  bodv"  (Matt  xxvi 
26).  Protestants  answer.  This  phrase  in  this  place  must  mean, 
"  this  bread  represents,  or  symbolizes,  my  body."  This  is  evi- 
dent— (1.)  Because  such  language  in  Scripture  must  often  be 
so  interpreted,  e.  g.,  Gen.  xh.  26,  27 — "Tne  seven  good  kine 
are  seven  years:  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years." 
Dan.  vii.  24 — "And  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings."  Ex.  xiL  11; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  11 — "These  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel." 
Matt.  xiii.  19,  37;  Rev.  i.  20 — "The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven 
churches."  (2.)  In  this  case  any  other  interpretation  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  fact  that  Christ  was  sitting  present 
in  the  boay  when  he  spoke  the  words,  and  that  he  also  eat  the 
bread.  (3.)  Also  by  wnat  Christ  says  of  the  cup.  Matt.,  "This 
cup  is  my  blood."  Luke,  "This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
my  blood."  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  says  the  cup  is  the  xoivoovia  of 
the  blood,  and  the  bread  is  the  xoivooyia  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

2d.  Paul  calls  one  of  the  elements  bread,  as  well  after  as 
before  its  consecration. — 1  Cor.  x.  16;  xi.  26-28. 

3d.  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  definition 
of  a  sacrament.  They  agree  with  Protestants  and  with  the 
fathers  in  distinguishing,  in  every  sacrament,  two  things,  viz., 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  See  above.  Chap.  XLI.,  Ques- 
tion 2.  But  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  confounds  these 
together. 

4th.  The  senses,  when  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere,  are 
as  much  a  revelation  from  God  as  any  other.  No  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  contradicted  the  senses,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reality  of  the  miracle  was  established  hj  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses.  See  the  transubstantiation  ot  water  into 
wine. — John  ii.  1-10,  and  Luke  xxiv.  36-43.  But  this  doctrine 
flatly  contradicts  our  senses,  since  we  see,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch  the  bread  and  wine  as  weU  after  their  consecration  as 
before. 

5th.  Reason  also,  in  its  proper  sphere,  is  a  divine  revelation, 
and  thouffh  it  may  be  transcended,  never  can  be  contradicted 
by  any  other  revelation,  supernatural  or  otherwise.  See  above, 
Chap.  III.,  Question  14.  But  this  doctrine  contradicts  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  (1)  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  body, 
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by  supposing  that,  although  it  is  material,  it  may  be,  without 
division,  wholly  present  in  heaven,  and  at  many  different  places 
on  earth  at  the  same  time.  (2.)  In  maintaining  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacrament,  yet  without 
any  of  their  sensible  qualities,  and  that  all  the  sensiole  qualities 
of  the  bread  and  wine  are  present,  while  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong  are  absent.  But  qualities  have  no  existence  apart 
from  the  substances  to  which  tney  belong. 

6th.  This  doctrine  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  system  of 

Eriestcraft  entirely  anti-CBristian,  including  the  worship  of  the 
ost,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  hence  the  entire  substitu- 
tion of  the  priest  and  his  work  in  the  place  of  Christ  and  his 
work.  It  also  blasphemously  subjects  the  awful  divinity  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  control  of  his  sinful  creatures,  who  at  their 
own  will  call  him  down  from  heaven,  and  withhold  or  commu- 
nicate him  to  the  people. 

15.  Siaie  the.  I/atheran  view  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucharist 

The  Lutherans  hold — 1st  The  communicatio  idiomatum,  or 
that  the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
involve  the  sharing  of  the  humanity  at  least  with  the  omnipres- 
ence of  the  divinity.  The  entire  person  of  the  incarnate  God, 
body,  soul,  and  divinity  are  everywhere.     2d.  That  the  lan- 

fuage  of  our  Lord  in  the  institution,  "This  (bread)  is  my 
ody,"  is  to  be  understood  literally. 

rhey,  therefore,  hold — 1st.  That  the  entire  person,  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  corporeally  present  in,  with, 
and  under  the  sensible  elements.  2d.  That  they  are  received 
by  the  mouth.  3d.  That  they  are  received  by  the  unbeliever 
as  well  as  by  the  believer.  But  the  unbeliever  receives  them 
to  his  own  condemnation. 

On  the  other  hand  they  deny — 1st.  Transubstantiation ;  hold- 
ing that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  (as  to  their  substan(;e)  what 
they  appear.  2d.  That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
is  effected  by  the  officiating  minister.  3d.  That  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  elements  is  permanent ;  being  sacramental,  it 
ceases  when  the  sacrament  is  over.  4th.  That  the  bread  and 
wine  only  represent  Christ's  body  and  blood.  5th.  That  the 
presence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  is  "spiritual,"  in  the 
sense  of  being  mediated  either  (a)  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
(6)  through  the  faith  of  the  recipient. 

16.  State  the  doctrine  of  the  Be/ormed  Church. 

Luther's  activity  as  a  reformer  extended  from  1517  to  1546; 
Melanchthon's  from  1521  to  1560;  Zwingle's  from  his  appear- 
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ance  at  Zurich,  1618,  to  his  death,  1531 ;  Calvin's  from  1536  to 
1564.  The  Marburg  Colloquy  was  held  October,  1529;  the 
Augsburg  Confession  published  June,  1530;  and  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Calvin's  Institutes"  was  published  at  Basle,  1536,  and 
the  finished  work  was  published  by  him  in  Geneva,  1559. 

I.  Zwingle  held  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  mere  memo- 
rials of  the  body  of  Christ  absent  in  heaven.  His  view  at  first 
prevailed  among  the  Reformed  churches,  and  was  embodied  in 
Zwingle's  "Fidei  Ratio,"  sent  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  1530; 
the  "Confessio  Tetrapolitana,"  by  "Martin  Bucer,  1530;  the 
"First  Basle  Confession,"  bv  Oswald  Myconius,  1532;  and  the 
"  First  Helvetic  Confession, '  by  BuUinffer,  Myconius,  etc.,  1536. 

II.  Calvin  occupied  middle  ground  oetween  the  Zwinglians 
and  Lutherans.  He  held — (1.)  In  common  with  Zwingle  and 
all  the  Reformed  that  the  words  "This  is  my  body,"  means  "this 
bread  represents  my  body."  (2.)  That  God  in  this  sacrament 
offers  to  all,  and  gives  to  all  believing  recipients,  through  the 
eating  and  drinking  the  bread  and  wme,  all  the  sacrificial  ben- 
efits of  Christ's  redemption.  (3.)  He  also  taught  that  besides 
this  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  absent  in  heaven, 
communicate  a  life-giving  influence  to  the  believer  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  elements.  But  that  this  influence  though  real 
and  \atal  is  (a)  mystical  not  physical,  (6)  mediated  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (c)  conditioned  upon  the  act  of  faith  by  which  the 
communicant  receives  them.  This  view  is  set  forth  chiefly  in 
his  "  Institutes,"  Bk.  4,  Ch.  17,  and  in  the  "  Gallic  Confession," 
Art.  36,  prepared  by  a  Synod  in  Paris,  1559;  in  the  "Scottish 
Confession,*  Art.  21,  by  John  Knox,  1560;  and  the  "Belgic 
Confession,"  Art.  35,  by  Von  Bres,  1561. 

III.  After  all  hope  of  reconciling  the  Lutherans  with  the 
Reformed  branches  of  the  church  on  this  subject  was  exhausted, 
Calvin  drew  up  the  Consensus  Tifjurinus  in  1549  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Zurich-Zwinglian  with  the  Genevan-Calvinistic 
party  in  one  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was  accepted  by 
both  parties,  and  the  doctrine  it  presents  has  ever  since  been 
received  as  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  churches.  It  pre- 
vails in  the  "Second  Helvetic  Confession,"  by  Bullinger,  1564; 
the  "Heidelberg  Catechism,"  by  Ursinus,  a  student  of  Me- 
hxnchthon,  1562;  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  1562;  and  the  "Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,"  1648. 

These  all  agree — 1st.  As  to  the  "presence"  of  the  flesh  and 
Mood  of  Christ.  (1.)  His  human  nature  is  in  heaven  only. 
(2.)  His  Person  as  God-man  is  omnipresent  everywhere  and 
always,  our  communion  is  with  his  entire  person  rather  than 
with'his  flesh  and  blood  (see  above,  Ch.  XI if.,  Ques.  13  and  16). 
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(3.)  The  presence  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  is 
neither  physical  nor  local,  but  only  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
affecting  the  soul  graciously.  2d.  As  to  thai  which  the  believer 
feeds  upon,  thev  agreed  tnat  it  was  not  the  "  substance  "  but 
the  virtue  or  efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood,  t.  c,  their  sacrificial 
virtue,  as  broken  and  shed  for  sin.  3d.  As  to  the  "  feeding " 
of  believers  upon  this  "body  and  blood,"  they  agreed — (1.)  It 
was  not  with  the  mouth  in  any  manner.  (2.)  It  was  by  the 
soul  alone.  (3.)  It  was  by  faith,  the  mouth  or  hand  of  the  souL 
(4)  By  or  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (5.)  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  takes  place  whenever  feith 
in  him  is  exercised. — "  Bit).  Re£,"  April,  lo48. 

The  Efficacy  of  this  Sacrament. 

17.  Wlioi  18  the  Romish  doctrine  as  to  the  Mcac\i  of  the  Euchor 
rist,  and  in  what  sense  and  on  what  ffrau/nd  ao  they  hold  that  it  is 
also  a  saerijice  ? 

They  distinguish  between  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrament,  and 
as  a  sacrifice.  As  a  sacrament  its  effect  is  that  ex  opere  operate 
the  receiver  who  does  not  present  an  obstacle,  is  nourished 
spiritually,  sanctified  and  replenished  with  merit  by  the  actual 
substance  of  the  Redeemer  eaten  or  drunk. 

On  the  other  hand — "  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  an  exter- 
nal oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  offered  to  God  in 
recognition  of  his  supreme  Lordship,  under  the  appearance  of 
bread  and  wine  visibly  exhibited  by  a  legitimate  mmister,  with 
the  addition  of  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  church  for  the  greater  worship  of  God  and  edification  of 
the  people." — Dens,  Vol.  v.,  p.  358. 

Witn  respect  to  its  end  it  is  to  be  distinguished  into, 
Ist,  Latreuticum,  or  an  act  of  supreme  worship  offered  to  God. 
2d.  Eucharisticum,  thanksgiving.  3d.  Propitiatorium,  atoning 
for  sin,  and  propitiating  God  by  the  offermg  up  of  the  bodv 
and  blood  oi  Christ  again.  4th.  Imperatorium,  since  through 
it  we  attain  to  many  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings. — Dens, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  368. 

The  difference  between  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrament  and  a 
sacrifice  is  very  great,  and  is  twofold;  as  a  sacrament  it  is  per- 
fected by  consecration,  as  a  sacrifice  all  its  efficacy  consists  in 
its  oblation.  As  a  sacrament  it  is  to  the  worthy  receiver  a 
source  of  merit,  as  a  sacrifice  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  merit, 
but  also  of  satisfaction,  expiating  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.— "Cat.  Rom.,"  Pt.  II.,  Chap,  iv.,  Q.  55;  "Council  Trent," 
Sess.  22. 

41 
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They  found  this  doctrine  upon  the  authority  of  the  churchy 
and  absurdly  appeal  to  MaL  i.  11,  as  a  prophecy  of  this  perpet- 
ually recurrent  sacrifice,  and  to  the  declaration,  Heb.  vii.  17, 
that  Christ  is  "  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec," 
who,  say  they,  oischarffed  his  priestly  functions  in  oflFering 
bread  and  wine  to  Abraham. — Gen.  xiv.  18. 

18.  How  may  this  doctrine  be  refuted  ? 

1st.  It  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  Scripture.  Their 
appeal  to  the  prophecy  in  Malachi,  and  to  the  typical  relation 
01  Melchizedec  to  Chnst,  is  self-evidently  absurd. 

2d.  It  rests  wholly  upon  the  fiction  of  transubstantiation, 
which  was  disproved  above.  Question  14. 

3d.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  perfect,  and 
jfrom  its  essential  nature  excludes  all  others. — Heb.  ix.  25-28; 
X.  10-14  and  18,  26,  27. 

4th.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  institution  pro- 
nounced  by  Christ. — Luke  xxii.  19,  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24-26.  The 
sacrament  commemorates  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  a  new  propitiatory  sacrifice  itself. 
For  the  same  reason  the  essence  oi  a  sacrament  is  different 
from  that  of  a  sacrifica  The  two  can  not  coexist  in  the  same 
ordinance. 

5th.  It  belonged  to  the  very  essence  of  all  propitiatory  sac- 
rifices, as  well  to  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
to  the  all-perfect  one  of  Christ,  that  life  should  be  taken,  that 
blood  should  be  shed,  since  it  consisted  in  vicariousljr  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  law. — Heb.  ix.  22.  But  the  Papists  them- 
selves call  the  mass  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  and  it  is  wnoUy  with- 
out pain  or  death. 

6th.  A  sacrifice  implies  a  priest  to  present  it,  but  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  not  a  priesthood. — See  above,  Chap.  XXFV., 
Question  21. 

19.  What  is  the  Lutheran  view  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sao- 
rament  ? 

The  Lutheran  view  on  this  point  is  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  resides  not  in  the  signs,  but  in  the  word  of  God  con- 
nected with  them,  and  that  it  is  operative  only  when  there  is 
true  faith  in  the  receiver.  This  effect  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  word,  and  through  faith  includes  the  benefits  of  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  all  the  fi:nit8  thereof.  It,  however, 
lavs  stress  upon  the  virtue  of  the  literal  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  as  present  in,  with,  and  under,  the  bread  and  wine. 
This  body  and  blood,  being  physically  received  equally  by 
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the  beKever  and  unbeliever,  but  being  of  gracious  avail  only 
in  the  case  of  the  believer. — Luther's  "Small  Cat.,'*  Part  V., 
Krauth's  "  Conserv.  Reform.,"  pp.  825-829. 

20.  Whxxi  is  the  so-called  Zwinglian  and  Remonstrant  and  So- 
cinian  view  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist? 

Zwinffle  died  prematurely.  He  imdoubtedly  took  too  low 
a  view  of  the  sacraments.  If  he  had  lived  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  accompanied  his  disciples  in  their  union  with  Calvin  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Gcmsefnsvs  Tigurinus.  The  doctrine  ever 
since  known  by  his  name,  and  really  held  by  the  Socinians  and 
Remonstrants,  differs  from  the  Reformed— 1st.  In  making  the 
elements  mere  signs;  and  in  denying  that  Christ  is  in  any 
special  sense  present  in  the  eucharist.  2d.  In  denying  that 
they  are  means  of  grace,  and  holding  that  they  are  bare  acts 
of  commemoration  and  badges  of  profession. 

21.  Whxit  is  the  view  of  the  Reformed  churches  upon  this 
subject? 

They  rejected  the  Romish  view  which  regards  the  eflScacy  of 
the  sacrament  as  inhering  in  it  physically  as  its  intrinsic  prop- 
erty,  as  heat  inheres  in  fire.  Ttey  rejected  also  the  Lutheran 
view  as  far  as  it  attributes  to  the  sacrament  an  inherent  super- 
natural power,  due  indeed  not  to  the  si^ns,  but  to  the  word 
of  God  which  accompanies  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
always  operative,  provided  there  be  faith  in  the  receiver.  And, 
thirdly,  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  and  others, 
that  tne  sacrament  is  a  mere  badge  of  profession,  or  an  empty 
sign  of  Christ  and  his  benefits.  Tney  declared  it  to  be  an  emca- 
cious  means  of  grace ;  but  its  eflScacy,  as  such,  is  referred  neither 
to  any  virtue  in  it,  nor  in  him  that  administers  it,  but  solely 
to  the  attending  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (virtus  Spiritus 
Sancti  extrinsecus  accedens),  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
word.  It  has  indeed  the  moral  objective  power  of  a  signifi- 
cant emblem,  and  as  a  seal  it  really  conveys  to  every  believer 
the  grace  of  which  it  is  a  sign,  and  it  is  set  apart  with  especial 
solemnity  as  a  meeting  point  between  Christ  and  his  people; 
but  its  power  to  convey  grace  depends  entirely,  as  in  tne  case 
of  the  word,  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the 
power  is  in  no  way  tied  to  the  sacrament  It  may  be  exerted 
without  it  It  does  not  always  attend  it,  nor  is  it  confined 
to  the  time,  place,  or  service. — "Bib.  Ref,"  April,  1848;  see 
"GaL  Conf.,"  Arts.  36  and  37;  "Helv.,"  iL,  c.  21;  "Scotch 
Conf,"  Art  21;  28th  and  29th  "Articles  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land"; also  our  own  standards,  "Conf.  Faith,"  Chapter  xxix., 
section  7. 
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22.  WhjoA  do  our  standards  teach  as  to  the  qucilifioaJtions  for 
admission  to  the  Lords  Supper  ? 

1st.  Only  those  who  are  truly  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  qualified,  and  only  those  who  profess  faith  in  Christ 
and  walk  consistently  are  to  be  admitted. 

2d.  Wicked  and  ignorant  persons,  and  those  who  know 
themselves  not  to  be  regenerate,  are  not  qualified,  and  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  by  the  church  officers. — "  Conf  Faith,"  UL 
xxix.,  section  8;  **  L.  Cat.,"  Question  173. 

Sd.  But  since  many  who  doubt  as  to  their  being  in  Christ 
are  nevertheless  genuine  Christians,  so  if  one  thus  doubting 
unfei^edly  desires  to  be  found  in  Qhrist,  and  to  depart  from 
iniqmty,  he  ought  to  labor  to  have  his  doubts  resolved,  and,  so 
doing,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  he  may  be  further 
strengthened. — "  L.  Cat,"  Question  172. 

4th.  "  Children  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church, 
and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and 
steady,  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body,  they  ought  to  be  informed  it  is  their  duty  and  their 
privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  "  The  years  of  dis- 
cretion in  young  Christians  can  not  be  precisely  fixed.  This 
must  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  eldership." — "  Direct  for 
Worship,"  Chap.  ix. 

23.  What  is  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  different  churches 
on  this  subject,  and  on  what  principles  does  such  practice  rest? 

1st.  The  Bomanists  make  the  condition  of  salvation  to  be 
imion  with  and  obedience  to  the  church,  and,  consequently, 
admit  all  to  the  sacraments  who  express  their  desire  to  con- 
form and  obey.  "No  one,"  however,  "conscious  of  mortal  sin, 
and  having  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  a  confessor,  however 
contrite  he  may  deem  himself,  is  to  approach  the  holy  eucha- 
rist,  until  he  is  purified  by  sacramental  confession." — "Coun. 
Trent,"  sess.  13,  canon  11.  The  Lutherans  agree  with  them  in 
admitting  all  who  conform  to  the  external  requirements  of  the 
church. 

2d.  High  Church  prelatists,  and  others  who  regard  the  sac- 
raments as  in  themselves  effective  means  of  grace,  maintain 
tliat  even  those  who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  destitute  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  nevertheless  have  speculative  faith  in  the 
gospel,  and  are  free  from  scandal,  and  desire  to  come,  should 
be  admitted. 

3d.  The  faith  and  practice  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  is 
that  the  communion  is  designed  only  for  believers,  and  there- 
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fore,  that  a  credible  profession  of  faith  and  obedience  should  be 
required  of  every  applicant  (1.)  The  Baptist  churches,  denying 
altogether  the  right  of  infant  church  membership,  receive  all 
applicants  for  the  communion  as  from  the  world,  and  therefore 
demand  positive  evidences  of  the  new  birth  of  all.  ^2.)  All  the 
Pedobaptist  churches,  maintaining  that  all  children  oaptized  in 
infancy  are  already  members  of  the  church,  distinguish  oetween 
the  admission  of  the  children  of  the  church  to  the  communion, 
and  the  admission  de  tiovo  to  the  church  of  the  imbaptized  alien 
from  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  should  come  to  the  Lord's  table  when  they  arrive 
at  "  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  to 
be  sober  and  steadv,  and  to  have  suflScient  knowledge  to  dis- 
cern the  Lord's  body."  In  the  case  of  the  unbaptized  world- 
ling, the  presumption  is  that  they  are  aliens  until  they  bring  a 
credible  profession  of  a  change. 

24.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  the  Lords  Supper  is  not  designed 
for  the  unrenetved  ? 

It  can,  of  course,  be  designed  only  for  those  who  are  spirit- 
ually qualified  to  do  in  reality  what  every  recipient  of  the  sac- 
rament does  in  form  and  professedly.  But  this  ordinance  is 
essentially — 

1st.  A  profession  of  Christ. 

2d.  A  solemn  covenant  to  accept  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  disciplesnip. 

3d.  An  act  of  spiritual  communion  with  Christ. 

The  qualifications  for  acceptable  communion,  therefore,  are 
such  knowledge,  and  such  a  spiritual  condition,  as  shall  enable 
the  recipient  intelligently  and  honestly  to  discern  in  the  em- 
blems the  Lord's  body  as  sacrificed  for  sin,  to  contract  with 
him  the  gospel  covenant,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  him 
through  the  Spirit. 

25.  What  have  the  church  and  its  officers  a  right  to  require  of 
those  whom  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

"The  oflScers  of  the  church  are  the  judges  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances.'  "And 
those  so  admitted  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge 
and  piety." — "  Direct,  for  Worsh.,"  Chap.  ix.  As  God  has  not 
endowed  any  of  these  officers  with  the  power  of  reading  the 
heart,  it  follows  that  the  qualifications  of  which  they  are  the 
judges  are  simply  those  of  competent  knowledge,  purity  of  life, 
and  credible  profession  of  faith.  [By  "credible"  is  meant  not 
that  which  convinces,  but  that  which  can  be  believed  to  be 
genuine.]     It  is  their  duty  to  examine  the  applicant  as  to 
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his  knowledge,  to  watch  and  inquire  concerning  his  walk  and 
conversation,  to  set  before  him  faithfdlly  the  inward  spiritual 
qualifications  requisite  for  acceptable  communion,  and  to  hear 
his  profession  of  that  spiritual  faith  and  purpose.  The  respon- 
sibiuty  of  the  act  then  rests  upon  the  individual  professor,  and 
not  upon  the  session,  who  are  never  to  be  imderstood  as  passing 
judgment  upon,  or  as  indorsing  the  validity  of  his  evidences. 

26.  What  is  the  difference  bettveen  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Congregational  churches  upon  this  point? 

There  exists  a  difference  between  the  traditionary  views 
and  practice  of  these  two  bodies  of  Christians  with  rempect  to 
the  ability,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of  church  oflBcers,  of  form- 
ing and  affirming  a  positive  official  judgment  upon  the  in- 
ward spiritual  character  of  applicants  for  church  privileges. 
The  Congregationalists  imderstand  by  "credible  profession" 
the  positive  evidence  of  a  religious  experience  which  satisfies 
the  official  judges  of  the  gracious  state  of  the  applicant  The 
Presbyterians  understand  by  that  phrase  only  an  intelligent 

S^qfession  of  true  spiritual  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  not  contra- 
cted by  the  life. 
Dr.  Candlish,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Witness,"  June  8th,  1848, 
says,  "The  principle  (of  commimion),  as  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  has  always  held  it,  does  not  constitute 
the  pastor,  elders,  or  congregation,  judges  of  the  actual  con- 
version of  the  applicant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  much  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  applicant  himself.  The  minister  and  kirk 
session  must  be  satisfied  as  to  his  competent  knowledge,  cred- 
ible profession,  and  consistent  walk.  They  must  determine 
negatively  that  there  is  no  reason  for  pronouncing  him  not 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  they  do  not  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  positively  judging  of  nis  conversion.  This  is  the  Presbyte- 
rian rule  of  discipline,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  differing  materially 
from  that  of  the  Congregationalists.  In  practice  there  is  room 
for  much  dealing  with  the  conscience  under  either  rule,  and 
persons  destitute  of  knowledge  and  of  a  credible  profession  are 
excluded." 

AUTHORITATTVE   STATEMENTS   OP  ChUECH  DoCTBINB, 

iioMisH  Doctrine. — Dooteine  op  the  Euchabist  both  as  a  Sacba- 

MENT    AND   AS   A   SaCRIPICE. 

**Cortc.  Trident. i^'  Sess.  13,  can.  1. — **If  any  one  denieth,  that,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist,  are  contained  truly,  really,  and 
substantially,  the  body  and  blood  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequentljr  the  whole  Chtist ;  but  saith 
that  he  is  only  therein  as  in  a  sign,  or  in  figure,  or  virtue;  let  him  be 
anathema." 
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Can.  2. — "If  any  one  saith,  that,  in  the  sacred  and  holy  sacrament  of 
the  Encharist,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  conjointly 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  denieth  that 
wonderful  and  singular  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood — 
the  species  (accidents)  of  the  bread  and  wine  remaining — which  conver- 
sion indeed  the  Catholic  Church  most  aptly  calls  Transubstantiation;  let 
him  be  anathema." 

Can.  3. — "If  any  one  denieth,  that,  in  the  venerable  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  the  whole  Christ  is  contained  under  each  species,  and 
under  every  part  of  each  species,  when  separation  has  been  made;  let 
him  be  anathema." 

Can.  4 — "If  any  one  saith,  that,  after  the  consecration  has  been 
completed,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  not  in  the 
admirable  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  but  (are  there)  only  during  the 
use,  whilst  it  is  being  taken,  and  not  either  before  or  after;  and  that  in 
the  host,  or  consecrated  particles,  which  are  received  or  remain  after 
communion,  the  true  body  remaineth  not;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  6. — "If  anv  one  saith,  that,  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood,  is  not  to  be  adored  with  the 
worship,  even  external,  of  latria;  and  is,  consequently,  neither  to  be 
venerated  with  special  festive  solemnity,  nor  to  be  solemnly  borne  about 
in  processions,  according  to  the  laudable  and  universal  rite  and  custom 
of  nolv  church;  or,  is  not  to  be  exposed  publicly  to  the  people  to  be 
adored,  and  that  the  adorers  thereof  are  idolaters;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  7. — "If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  sacred 
Eucharist  to  be  reserved  in  the  sacrarium,  but  that  immediately  after 
consecration,  it  must  necessarily  be  distributed  amongst  those  present; 
or,  that  it  is  not  lawful  that  it  he  carried  with  honor  to  the  sick;  let  him 
be  anathema. " 

Can.  8. — "If  any  one  saith  that  Christ,  given  in  the  Eucharist,  is 
eaten  spiritually  only,  and  not  also  sacramentally  and  really;  let  him  be 
anathema." 

Can.  10. — "If  any  one  saith,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  celebrating 
priest  to  communicate  by  himself;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Sess.  21,  Can.  1. — "If  any  one  saith,  that,  by  the  precept  of  God,  or 
by  necessitv  of  salvation,  all  and  each  of  the  faithful  of  Christ  ought  to 
receive  both  species  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  let  him 
be  anathema." 

Can.  2. — "If  any  one  saith  that  the  holy  Catholic  Church  was  not 
induced,  by  just  causes  and  reasons,  te  communicate  under  the  species 
of  bread  only,  laymen  and  also  clerics  when  not  consecrating;  let  him  be 
anathema." 

Can.  3. — "If  any  one  denieth  that  Christ  whole  and  entire — the  foun- 
tain and  author  of  all  graces — is  received  under  the  one  species  of  bread; 
because  that — as  some  falsely  assert — he  is  not  received  according  te  the 
institution  of  Christ  himself  under  both  species;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Sess.  22,  Can.  1. — "If  any  one  saith,  that  in  the  mass,  a  true  and 
proper  sacrifice  is  not  made  to  God;  or,  that  to  be  offered  is  nothing  else 
but  that  Christ  is  given  us  to  eat;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  2. — "If  any  one  saith,  that  by  those  words.  Do  this  for  the  oom- 
memoration  of  me  (Luke  xxii.  19),  Christ  did  not  institute  tiie  apostles 
priests;  or  did  not  ordain  that  they  and  other  priests  should  offer  his 
own  body  and  blood;  let  him  be  anathema." 

Can.  3. — "If  any  one  saith  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  only  a 
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sacrifioe  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiying;  or,  that  it  is  a  bare  commemora' 
tion  of  the  sacrifice  consummated  on  the  cross,  but  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice;  or,  that  it  profits  him  only  that  receives;  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  offered  for  the  liTinR  and  for  the  dead,  for  sins,  pains,  satisfactions^ 
and  other  necessities;  let  nim  be  anathema." 

Can.  8. — ''If  any  one  saith,  that  masses,  wherein  the  priest  alone 
communicates  sacramentally,  are  unlawful    .     .    let  him  be  anathema." 

Chap.  2. — ''Forasmuch  as  in  this  divine  sacrifice  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  mass,  that  same  Christ  is  contained  and  inmiolated  in  an  unbloody 
manner,  who  once  offered  himself  in  a  bloody  manner  on  the  altar  of  the 
cross  .  .  .  therefor,  not  only  for  tiie  sins,  punishments,  satisfactions, 
and  other  necessities  of  the  faithful  who  are  living,  but  also  for  those 
who  are  departed  in  Christ,  and  who  are  not  as  yet  fully  purified,  is  it 
rightly  offered  agreeably  to  a  tradition  of  the  apostles. " 

Bellctrmin,  "  CorUrov.  de  Euchar.,'*  v.  5. — "The  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
has  not  an  efficacy  ex  opere  operato  after  the  manner  of  a  sacrament.  The 
sacrifice  does  not  operate  efficiently  and  immediately,  nor  is  it  properly 
the  instrument  of  God  for  making  just.  It  does  not  make  just  imme- 
diately as  baptism  and  absolution  do,  but  it  impetrates  the  gift  of  i)em- 
tence,  through  which  a  sinner  is  made  willing  to  approach  the  sacrament, 
and  by  this  be  justified.  .  .  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  the  procurer 
not  only  of  spiritual  but  also  of  temporal  benefits,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  offered  for  sins,  for  punishments,  and  for  any  other  necessary  uses." 

Lutheran  Dootbine. 

^^  Augsburg  Ckmfession,*'  Pars  1,  Art.  10;  **Apol.  Augs,  Con/.,*'  p.  157 
(Hase) ;  ** Formula  Concordice,"  Pars  1,  ch.  7,  1 1. — "We  believe,  teach, 
and  profess  that  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  and  substantiskUy  present,  and  that  together  with  the  bread  and 
wine  they  are  truly  distributed  and  received.  }  2. — The  words  of  Christ 
(this  is  my  body)  are  to  be  understood  only  in  their  strictly  literal  sense; 
so  that  neither  the  bread  signifies  the  absent  body  of  Christ,  nor  the 
wine  the  absent  blood  of  Christ,  but  so  that  on  account  of  the  sacra- 
mental union  the  bread  and  wine  truly  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
2  8. — As  to  what  pertains  to  the  consecration  we  believe,  etc.,  that  no 
human  act,  nor  any  utterance  of  the  minister  of  the  church,  is  the  cause 
of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  but  that 
this  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  omnipotent  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  i  5. — The  grounds,  however,  on  which,  in  this  matter,  we  con- 
tend against  the  Sacramentarians,  are  these.  .  .  The  first  ground  is 
an  article  of  our  Christian  faith,  namely,  Jesus  Christ  is  true,  essential, 
natural,  perfect  Gk)d  and  man,  in  unity  of  person  inseparable  and  undi- 
vided. The  second  is  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  everywhere;  but 
iJiere  Christ  has,  truly  and  in  very  deed,  been  placed,  in  respect  to  his 
humanity,  and  therefore  being  present  he  rules,  and  holds  in  his  hands 
and  under  his  feet  all  things  which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The 
third  is  that  the  word  of  God  can  not  be  false.  The  fourth  is  that  God 
knows  and  has  in  his  power  various  modes  in  which  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  a  place  (present),  and  he  was  not  restricted  to  that  single  mode  of 
presence  which  philosophers  have  been  accustomed  to  call  local  or  cir- 
cumscribed.  J  6. — We  believe,  etc.,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  received  not  only  spiritually  through  faith,  but  also  by  the  mouth, 
not  after  a  capemaitish,  but  a  supernatural  and  celestial  manner,  by 
virtue  of  a  sacramental  union.  .  .  {  7. — ^We  believe,  etc.,  that  not 
only  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  worthily  approach  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  also  the  unworthy  and  unbelievers  receive  the  true  body 
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and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that,  however,  thej  shall  not  thence  derive  either 
consolation  or  life,  bnt  rather  that  this  receiving  shall  fall  out  to  judg- 
ment to  them,  nnless  they  be  converted  and  exercise  repentance." 

DOCTBINB  OF  THE  RffiPOBMED  OUUUCUJBS. 

''  QuUic  Conf,^**  Art  36. — ''Although  Christ  is  now  in  heaven,  there 
also  to  remain  till  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  world,  ^et  we  believe  that 
he,  bj  the  hidden  and  incomprehensible  power  of  his  Spirit,  nourishes 
and  vivifies  us  with  the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood,  apprehended 
by  faith." 

*^ Scottish  Confy — "And  although  there  is  great  distance  of  place  be- 
tween his  now  glorified  body  in  heaven  and  us  mortals  now  upon  the 
earth,  yet  we  nevertheless  believe  that  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the 
communion  of  his  body,  and  the  cup  which  we  bless  is  the  communion 
of  his  blood.  .  .  So  we  confess  that  believers  in  the  right  use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  do  thus  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  we  surely  believe  that  he  remains  in  them  and  they  in  him,  yea, 
so  become  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bones,  that  as  the  eternal 
divinity  gives  life  and  immortality  to  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  also, 
his  flesh  and  blood,  when  eaten  and  drunk  by  us,  confer  on  us  the  same 
privileges. " 

''Belgic  Ccmf.,**  Art  35. 

Calvin* 8  *'InsiUutes,*'  Bk.  iv.,  Ch.  17,  2  10.— "The  sum  is,  that  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  feed  our  souls  just  as  bread  and  wine  maintain 
and  support  our  corporeal  life.  .  .  But  though  it  seems  an  incredible 
thing  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  at  such  a  distance  from  ua 
in  respect  of  place,  should  be  food  to  us,  let  us  remember  how  far  the 
secret  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  surpasses  all  our  conceptions,  and  how 
foolish  it  is  to  measure  its  immensity  by  our  feeble  capacity.  Therefore 
what  our  mind  does  not  comprehend,  let  faith  conceive;  viz.,  that  the 
Spirit  truly  unites  things  separated  by  space.  That  sacred  communion 
of  flesh  and  blood  whereby  Christ  transfuses  his  life  into  us,  just  as  if  it 
penetrated  our  bones  and  marrow,  he  testifles  and  seals  in  his  supper, 
and  that  not  by  presenting  a  vain  or  empty  sign,  but  by  there  exerting 
an  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  oy  which  he  fulfils  what  he  promises.  And 
truly  the  thing  there  signified  he  exhibits  and  offers  to  lul  who  sit  down 
at  that  spiritual  feast,  although  it  is  beneficially  received  by  believers 
only." 

^^Thirty-nine  Articles,**  Art.  28. — "The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  redemption  by  Christ's  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as 
rightl;jr,  worthilv,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaldng  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  .  .  The  body  of  Christ  is 
^ven,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spir- 
itual manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or 
worshipped." 

''Heidelberg  Cai."  Ques.  76.— "What  is  it  to  eat  the  crucified  body 
of  Christ  and  to  drink  his  shed  blood?  It  means,  not  only  with  thankful 
hearts  to  appropriate  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  thereby  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  eternal  life,  but  also  and  therein,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  Christ  and  in  us,  to  be  more  and  more  united 
to  his  blessed  body,  so  that,  although  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon 
earth,  we  nevertheless  are  fiesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones,  and 
live  forever  one  spirit  with  him." 
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*'West,  Conf.  Faith,'*  Oh.  29,  g  5.— "The  outward  elements  in  this 
sacrament,  duly  set  apart  to  the  uses  ordained  by  Christ,  have  such  a 
relation  to  him  crucified,  as  that  truly,  yet  sacramentally  only,  they  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  names  of  the  tnings  they  represent,  to  wit,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  albeit  in  substcuice  and  nature  they  still  remain 
truly  and  only  bread  and  wine.  J  7. — ^Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  par- 
taking of  the  visible  elements  in  this  sacrament,  do  then  also  inwwlly 
by  faith,  really  and  indeed,  but  not  carnally  and  corporeally,  but  spir- 
itually receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified  and  all  the  benefits  of  his 
death:  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  then  not  corporeally  or  car- 
nally in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine;  yet  as  really  but  spiritually 
present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  them- 
selves are  to  the  outward  senses." — See  *^  Consensus  Tigurintis,"  in 
Appendix. 
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THE  FORMULA  CONSENSUS  HELVETICA. 


I. 

THE  CONSENSUS  TIGURINUS. 

WRITTEN    BY    CALVIN,    1549,    FOR    THE    PURPOSE    OP    UNITING    ALL 

BRANCHES    OF    THE    REFORMED    CHURCH    IN   A    COMMON 

DOCTRINE    AS    TO    THE    LORD's    SUPPER. 


HEADS  OF  CONSENT. 

The  whole  Spiritual  regimen  of  the  Church  leads  us  to  Christ. 

I.  Since  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law,  and  the  knowledge  of  Him 
comprehends  in  itself  the  entire  sum  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  no  doubt 
bnt  that  the  whole  spiritaal  regimen  of  the  Church  is  designed  to  lead 
us  to  Christ;  as  through  Him  alone  we  reach  God,  who  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  a  blessed  (holy)  life;  and  so  whoever  departs  in  the  least  from 
this  truth  will  never  speak  rightly  or  fitly  respecting  any  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  God. 

A  true  knowledge  of  the  Sacraments  from  a  knowledge  of  CJirist, 

TL  Moreover  since  the  Sacraments  are  auxiliaries  (appendices)  of  the 
Gospel,  he  certainly  will  discuss  both  aptly  and  usefully  their  nature, 
their  power,  their  office  and  their  fruit,  who  weaves  his  discourse  from 
Christ;  not  merely  touching  the  name  of  Christ  incidentally,  but  truth- 
fullv  holding  forth  the  purpose  for  which  He  was  given  to  us  by  the 
Father,  and  the  benefits  which  He  has  conferred  upon  us. 

Knoxcledge  of  Christ,  what  it  involves. 

III.  Accordingly  it  must  be  held,  that  Christ,  being  the  eternal  Son 
of  Gk>d,  of  the  same  essence  and  glory  with  the  Father,  put  on  our  flesh 
in  order  that,  by  right  of  adoption.  He  might  communicate  to  us  what 
by  nature  was  solely  His  own,  to  wit,  that  we  should  be  sons  of  God. 
This  takes  place  wnen  we,  ingrafted  through  faith  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  this  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  first  justified  by 
the  gratuitous  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  then  regenerated  into  a 
new  life,  that,  new-created  in  the  image  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  we  may 
put  off  the  old  man. 
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Christ,  Priest  and  King, 

IV.  We  must  therefore  regard  Christ  in  His  flesh  as  a  Priest,  who  ha» 
ei^iaied  our  sins  by  His  death,  the  only  Sacrifice,  blotted  out  all  our 
iniquities  by  His  obedience,  procured  for  us  a  perfect  righteousness, 
and  now  intercedes  for  us  that  we  may  have  access  to  God;  as  an  expia- 
tory Sacrifice  whereby  God  was  reconciled  to  the  world;  as  a  BroUier, 
who  from  wretched  sons  of  Adam  has  made  us  blessed  sons  of  God;  as  a 
Restorer  (Beparator),  who  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit  transforms  all  that 
is  corrupt  i^itiosum)  in  us,  that  we  may  no  longer  live  unto  the  world 
and  the  flesn,  and  God  himself  may  live  in  us;  as  a  King,  who  enriches 
us  with  every  kind  of  good,  governs  and  preserves  us  by  His  power, 
establishes  us  with  spiritual  arms,  delivers  us  from  every  evil,  and  re- 
strains and  directs  us  by  the  sceptre  of  His  mouth;  and  He  is  to  be  so 
regarded,  that  He  may  lift  us  up  to  Himself,  very  God,  and  to  the 
Father,  until  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which  is  to  be  at  last,  that  God  be 
all  in  all. 

How  Christ  communicates  Himself  to  us, 

V,  Moreover  in  order  that  Christ  may  manifest  Himself  such  a  one 
to  us  and  produce  such  effects  in  us,  it  behooves  us  to  be  made  one  with 
Him  and  grow  together  in  His  body.  For  He  diffuses  His  life  in  us  in 
no  other  way  than  by  being  our  Head;  "from  whom  the  whole  body 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  &e  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  "  (Eph.  iv.  16). 

Communion  spiritual.     Sacraments  instituted. 

YL  This  communion  which  we  have  with  the  Son  of  God,  is  spiritual; 
so  that  He,  dwelling  in  us  by  His  Spirit,  makes  all  of  us  who  believe 
partakers  of  all  the  good  that  resides  in  Him.  To  bear  witness  of  this, 
both  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments,  Holy 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  were  instituted. 

The  Ends  of  the  Sacraments. 

Vii.  The  Sacraments,  however,  have  also  these  ends: — to  be  marks 
and  tokens  of  Christian  profession  and  (Chnstian)  association,  or  broth- 
erhood; to  incite  gratitude  (thanksgiving),  and  to  be  exercises  of  faith 
and  a  pious  life,  in  short,  bonds  (sealed  contracts)  making  these  things 
obligatory.  But  among  other  ends  this  one  is  chief,  that  by  these 
Sacraments  God  attests,  presents  anew,  and  seals  to  us  His  grace.  For 
while  they  indeed  signify  nothing  more  than  is  declared  in  tne  word  it- 
self, yet  it  is  no  small  matter  that  they  are  presented  to  our  eyes  as  lively 
symbols  which  better  affect  our  feeling,  leading  us  to  the  reality  (in  i-em), 
while  they  recall  to  memory  Christ's  death  and  all  the  benefits  thereof, 
in  order  that  faith  may  have  more  vigorous  exercise;  and  finally,  it  is  of 
no  little  moment  that  what  was  proclaimed  to  us  by  the  mouth  of  God, 
is  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  seals. 

Tlianksgiviyig, 

Vlil.  Moreover,  since  the  testimonials  and  seals  of  His  grace,  which 
the  Lord  has  given  us,  are  verities,  surely  He  himself  will  beyond  aU 
doubt  make  good  to  us  inwardly,  by  His  Spirit,  what  the  Sacraments 
symbolize  to  our  eyes  and  other  senses,  viz.,  possession  of  Christ  as  the 
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fountain  of  all  blessingB,  then  reoonoiliation  to  God  by  virtae  of 
death,  restoration  by  the  Spirit  nnto  holiness  of  life,  and  finally  attain- 
ment of  righteousness  and  sisdvation;  accompanied  with  thanksgiving  for 
these  mercies,  which  were  formerly  displayed  on  the  cross,  and  through 
faith  are  daily  received  by  us. 

The  Bigns  and  the  things  signified  are  not  separated,  bid  distincL 

IX.  Wherefore,  though  we  rightly  make  a  distinction  between  the 
signs  and  the  things  signified,  yet  we  do  not  separate  the  verity  from  the 
signs;  but  we  believe,  that  all  who  by  faith  embrace  the  promises  therein 
offered,  do  spiritually  receive  Chnst  and  His  spiritual  gifts,  and  so  also 
they  who  have  before  been  made  partakers  of  Christ,  do  continue  and 
renew  their  communion. 

In  the  Sacraments  the  promise  is  chi^y  to  be  kept  in  view, 

X.  For  not  to  the  bare  signs,  but  rather  to  the  promise  which  is 
■annexed  to  them,  it  becomes  us  to  look.  As  far  then  as  our  faith  ad- 
vances in  the  promise  offered  in  the  Sacraments,  so  far  will  this  power 
and  efficacy  of  which  we  speak  exert  itself.  Accordingly  the  matter 
(mateTHa)  of  the  water,  bread  or  wine,  by  no  means  present  Christ  to  us, 
nor  makes  us  partakers  of  His  spiritual  gifts;  but  we  must  look  rather  to 
the  promise,  whose  office  it  is  to  lead  us  to  Christ  by  the  right  way  of 
faith,  and  this  faith  makes  us  partakers  of  Christ. 

The  Elements  are  not  to  be  superstUiousli/  worshipped, 

XL  Hence  the  error  of  those  who  superstitiously  worship  (obsiupe- 
scuni)  the  elements,  and  rest  therein  the  assurance  of  their  salvation,  falls 
to  the  ground.  For  the  Sacraments  apart  from  Chnst  are  nothing  but 
empty  masks;  and  they  themselves  clearly  declare  to  all  this  truth,  that 
we  must  cling  to  nothing  else  but  Christ  alone,  and  in  nothing  else  must 
the  free  gift  of  salvation  be  sought. 

77ie  Sacraments  (per  se)  have  no  efficajcy, 

XTL  Furthermore,  if  anv  benefit  is  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Sacra- 
ments, this  does  not  proceed  from  any  virtue  of  their  own,  even  though 
the  promise  whereby  they  are  distinguished  be  included.  For  it  is  God 
alone  who  works  by  His  Spirit.  Ana  in  using  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Sacraments,  He  thereby  neither  infuses  into  them  His  own  power,  nor 
Abates  in  the  least  the  efficiency  of  His  Spirit;  but  in  accordance  with 
the  capacity  of  our  ignorance  {^xiditas)  He  uses  them  as  instruments  in 
such  a  way  that  the  whole  efficiency  (facultas  agendi)  remains  solely  with 
Himself. 

God  uses  tJie  instrument  but  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  power  (virtus)  is  His, 

XTTT.  Therefore,  as  Paul  advises  us  that  '' neither  is  he  that  planteth 
any  tiling,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase " 
(1  Cor.  iiL  7) ;  so  also  it  may  be  said  of  the  Sacraments,  that  they  are 
nothing,  for  they  will  be  of  no  avail  except  God  work  the  whole  to  com- 
pletion (in  solidum  omnia  effldat).  They  are  indeed  instruments  with 
which  Orod  works  efficiently,  when  it  pleases  Him,  but  in  such  a  maimer 
that  the  whole  work  of  our  salvation  must  be  credited  solely  to  Him. 

XrV.  We  have  therefore  decided  that  it  is  solely  Chnst  who  verily 
baptizes  us  within,  who  makes  us  partakers  of  Him  in  the  Supper,  who. 
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in  fine,  fulfils  what  fhe  Sacraments  symbolize,  and  so  uses  indeed,  these 
instruments,  that  the  whole  efficiency  resides  in  His  Spirit. 

How  the  Sacraments  confirm, 

XY.  So  fhe  Sacraments  are  sometimes  called  seals,  are  said  to  nour- 
ish, confirm,  and  promote  faith;  and  ^et  the  Spirit  alone  is  properly  the 
seal,  and  the  same  Spirit  is  the  originator  and  perfecter  of  onr  taiih. 
For  all  these  attributes  of  the  Sacraments  occupy  a  subordinate  place, 
so  that  not  even  the  least  portion  of  the  work  of  our  salvation  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  sole  author  to  either  the  creature  or  the  elements. 

Not  all  wTio  participate  in  the  Sacraments  partake  also  of  the  verity. 

XYL  Moreover,  we  sedulously  teach  that  Ood  does  not  exert  His 
power  promiscuously  in  all  who  receive  the  Sacraments,  but  only  in  the 
elect.  For  just  as  he  enlightens  unto  faith  none  but  those  whom  He 
has  foreordained  unto  hfe,  so  by  the  hidden  power  of  His  spirit  He 
causes  only  the  elect  to  receive  what  the  Sacraments  offer. 

The  Sacraments  do  not  confer  grace, 

XVil.  This  doctrine  refutes  that  invention  of  sophists  which  teaches 
that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Covenant  confer  grace  on  all  who  do 
not  interpose  the  impediment  of  a  mortal  sin.  For  besides  the  truth 
that  nothing  is  received  in  the  Sacraments  except  by  faith,  it  is  also  to 
be  held  that  God's  grace  is  not  in  the  least  so  linked  to  the  Sacraments 
themselves  that  whoever  has  the  sign  possesses  also  the  reality  {res) ;  for 
the  signs  are  administered  to  the  reprobate  as  well  as  to  the  elect,  but 
the  verity  of  the  signs  comes  only  to  the  latter. 

Oo<rs  gifts  are  offered  to  all ;  believers  alone  receive*them, 

XVlil.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  Christ  and  His  gifts  (dona)  are  offered 
to  all  alike,  and  that  the  verity  of  GK>d  is  not  so  impairea  by  the  unbelief 
of  men  that  the  Sacraments  do  not  always  retain  their  proper  virtue  (vim) ; 
but  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  receiving  Christ  and  His  gifts  {dona). 
Therefore  on  God*s  part  there  is  no  variableness,  but  on  the  part  of  men 
each  one  receives  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith. 

Believers  have  communion  with  Christ,  before  and  without  the  use  of  the 

Sacraments, 

XIX.  Moreover,  as  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  confers  on  unbelievers 
nothing  more  than  if  they  had  abstained  therefrom,  indeed,  is  only  per- 
nicious to  them ;  so  without  their  use  the  verity  which  they  symoolize 
endures  to  those  who  believe.  Thus  in  Baptism  were  washed  away 
Paul's  sins,  which  had  already  been  washed  away  before.  Thus  also 
Baptism  was  to  Cornelius  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  yet  he  had 
already  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  in  the  Supper  Christ 
communicates  himself  to  us,  and  yet  He  imparted  himself  to  us  before, 
and  abides  continually  in  us  forever.  For  since  each  one  is  commanded 
to  examine  himself,  it  hence  follows  that  faith  is  required  of  each  before 
he  comes  to  the  Sacraments.  And  yet  there  is  no  faith  without  Christ; 
but  in  so  far  as  in  the  Sacraments  faith  is  confirmed  and  grows,  God's 
gifts  are  confirmed  ia  us,  and  so  in  a  measure  Christ  grows  in  us  and 
we  in  Him. 
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Grace  is  not  so  joined  to  the  act  of  the  Sacraments,  that  their  fruit  is  received 

immediately/  after  the  act, 

XX.  The  benefit  also  which  we  derive  from  the  Sacr^^ents  shonld 
by  no  means  be  restricted  to  the  time  in  which  they  are  administered  to 
us;  just  as  if  the  visible  sign  when  brought  forward  into  view,  did  at  the 
same  moment  with  itself  bring  God*s  grace.  For  those  who  are  baptized 
in  early  infancy,  God  regenerates  in  boyhood,  in  budding  youth,  and 
sometimes  even  in  old  age.  So  the  benent  of  Baptism  lies  open  to  the 
whole  course  of  life;  for  the  promise  which  it  contains  is  perpetually 
valid.  It  may,  also,  sometimes  happen,  that  a  partaking  of  the  Supper, 
which  in  the  act  itself  brought  us  httle  good  because  of  our  inconsider- 
ateness  or  dullness,  af terwa^  brings  forth  its  fruit. 

Local  imagination  should  be  suppressed, 

XXI.  Especially  should  every  conception  of  local  (bodily)  presence 
be  suppressed.  For  while  the  signs  are  here  in  the  world  seen  by  the 
eyes,  and  felt  by  the  hands,  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  man,  we  must  con- 
template as  in  no  other  place  but  heaven,  and  seek  Him  in  no  other  way 
than  with  the  mind  and  faith's  understanding.  Wherefore  it  is  a  pre- 
posterous and  impious  superstition  to  enclose  Him  under  elements  of 
this  world. 

Exposition  of  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  **  This  is  my  body." 

XXTT.  We  therefore  repudiate  as  absurd  interpreters,  those  who 
urge  the  precise  literal  sense,  as  they  say,  of  the  customary  words  in  the 
Supper,  **This  is  my  body,"  **This  is  my  blood."  For  we  place  it  be- 
yond all  controversy  that  these  words  are  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
BO  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  said  to  be  that  which  they  signify. 
And  verily  it  ought  not  to  seem  novel  or  unusual  that  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified  be  transferred  by  metonomv  to  the  sign,  for  expressions 
of  this  land  are  scattered  throughout  the  Scriptures;  and  saying  this  we 
assert  nothing  that  does  not  plainly  apx>ear  in  all  tiie  oldest  and  most 
approved  writers  of  the  Church. 

Concerning  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

XXTTT.  Moreover,  that  Christ,  through  faith  by  the  power  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  feeds  our  souls  with  the  eatiag  of  His  flesh  and  the  drinking 
of  Mis  blood,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  il  any  commingling  or  transfu- 
sion of  substance  occurred,  but  as  meaning  that  from  flesh  once  offered 
in  sacrifice  and  blood  once  poured  out  in  expiation  we  derive  life. 

Against  Transubstantiation  and  otJier  silly  conceits, 

XXTV.  In  this  way  not  only  is  the  invention  of  Papists  about  tran- 
substantiation refuted,  but  also  all  tJie  gross  fictions  and  futile  subtleties 
which  are  either  derogatory  to  His  divine  glory  or  inconsistent  with  the 
verity  of  His  human  nature.  For  we  consider  it  no  less  absurd  to  locate 
Christ  under  the  bread,  or  conjoin  Him  with  the  bread,  than  to  transub- 
stantiate the  bread  into  His  body. 

ChrisCs  body  is  in  heaven  as  in  a  place, 

XXV.  But  in  order  that  no  ambiguity  may  remain,  when  we  say  that 
Christ  should  be  contemplated  as  in  heaven,  the  phrase  implies  and  ex- 
presses a  difference  of  place  (a  distance  between  places).    For  tiiough,. 
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philosophically  speaking,  ''above  the  heavens"  is  not  a  looaliiy,  yet 
because  the  Dody  of  Gnrist — as  the  nature  and  the  limitation  of  the 
human  body  show — is  finite,  and  is  contained  in  heaven  as  in  a  place,  it 
is  therefore  necessarily  separated  from  us  by  as  great  an  intervfJ  as  Hes 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Christ  is  not  to  be  worshipped  in  tie  bread, 

XXYI.  But  if  it  is  not  right  for  us  in  imagination  to  affix  Christ  to 
the  bread  and  wine,  much  less  is  it  lawful  to  worship  Him  in  the  bread. 
For  though  the  bread  is  presented  to  us  as  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  our 
•communion  with  Christ,  ;jret  because  it  is  the  sign,  not  the  reality,  neither 
has  the  reality  enclosed  in  it  or  affixed  to  it,  they  therefore  who  bend 
their  minds  upon  it  to  worship  Christ,  make  it  an  idoL 
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FOKMULA  CONSENSUS  HELVETICA. 

COMPOSED  AT  ZURICH,  A.  D.  1675,  BY  JOHN  HENRY  HEIDEGGER,  OF  ZURICH, 
ASSISTED  BY  FRANCIS  TURRETINE,  OP  GENEVA,  AND  LUKE  GERNLER, 
OF  BASLE,  AND  DESIGNED  TO  CONDEMN  AND  EXCLUDE  THAT  MODIFIED 
FORM  OP  CALVINISM,  WHICH,  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  EMA- 
NATED FROM  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  AT  SAUMUR,  REPRESENTED 
BY  AMYRAULT,  PLACiBUS,  AND  DAILLE;  ENTITLED  ''FORM  OF  AGREEMENT 
OP  THE  HELVETIC  REFORMED  CHURCHES  RESPECTING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
UNIVERSAL  GRACE,  THE  DOCTRINES  CONNECTED  THEREWITH,  AND  SOME 
OTHER  POINTS." 


CANONS. 

I.  God,  the  Supreme  Judge,  not  only  took  care  to  have  His  word, 
which  is  the  '*  power  of  God  xmto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  " 
(Bom.  i.  16),  committed  to  writing  by  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Apostles,  but  has  also  watched  and  cherished  it  with  paternal  care  ever 
since  it  was  written  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  it  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted b^  craft  of  Satan  or  fraud  of  man.  Therefore  the  Church  justly 
ascribes  it  to  His  singular  grace  and  goodness  that  she  has,  and  wiU  have 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  a  **  sure  word  of  prophecy  "  and  **  Holy  Script- 
ures "  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  from  which,  though  heaven  and  earth  perish,  **  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  "  (Matt.  v.  18). 

n.  But,  in  particular,  the  Hebrew  Original  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  we  have  received  and  to  this  day  do  retain  as  handed  down  by  the 
Jewish  Church,  unto  whom  formerly  "were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God  "  (Bom.  iii.  2),  is,  not  only  in  its  consonants,  but  in  its  vowels— 
either  the  vowel  points  themselves,  or  at  least  the  power  of  the  points 
— not  only  in  its  matter,  but  in  its  words,  inspired  of  God,  thus  forming. 
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together  with  the  Ori^al  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sole  and  complete 
rme  of  our  faith  and  me;  and  to  its  standard,  as  to  a  Lydian  stone,  all 
extant  versions,  oriental  and  occidental,  ought  to  be  applied,  and  where- 
ever  they  differ,  be  conformed. 

TTT.  Therefore  we  can  by  no  means  approve  the  opinion  of  those 
who  declare  that  the  texi  which  the  Hebrew  Original  exhibits  was  deter- 
mined by  man's  will  alop^,  and  do  not  scruple  at  all  to  remodel  a  Hebrew 
reading  which  the^  coKder  unsuitable,  and  amend  it  from  the  Greek 
Versions  of  the  LXX  and  others,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee 
Targums,  or  even  from  other  sources,  yea,  sometimes  from  their  own 
reason  alone;  and  furthermore,  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  other  read- 
ing to  be  genuine  except  tl^at  whicn  can  be  educed  by  the  critical  power 
of  the  human  judgment  from  the  collation  of  editions  with  each  other 
and  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Original  itself — ^which,  they 
maintain,  has  been  corrupted  in  various  ways;  and  finally,  they  a£Bbin 
that  besides  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  present  time,  there  are  in  the 
Versions  of  the  ancient  interpreters  which  differ  from  our  Hebrew  con- 
text other  Hebrew  Originals,  since  these  Versions  are  also  indicative  of 
ancient  Hebrew  Originals  differing  from  each  other.  Thus  they  bring 
the  foundation  of  our  faith  and  its  inviolable  authority  into  perilous 
hazard. 

rV.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  God  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord,  an  eternal  purpose  (Eph.  iii.  11),  in  which,  from  the  mere  good 
l)lea8ure  of  His  own  will,  without  any  prevision  of  fhe  merit  of  works  or 
of  faith,  unto  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace,  out  of  the  human  race 
lying  in  the  same  mass  of  corruption  and  of  common  blood,  and,  there- 
forQ,  corrupted  by  sin.  He  elected  a  certain  and  definite  number  to  be  led, 
in  time,  unto  salvation  by  Christ,  their  Surety  and  sole  Mediator,  and 
on  account  of  His  merit,  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  regenerating  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  effectually  called,  regenerated,  and  gifted  with  faith  and 
repentance.  So,  indeed,  God,  determining  to  illustrate  His  glory,  de- 
creed to  create  man  perfect,  in  the  first  place,  then,  permit  him  to  fall, 
and  at  length  pity  some  of  the  fallen,  and  therefore  elect  those,  but 
leave  the  rest  in  the  corrupt  mass,  and  finally  give  them  over  to  eternal 
destruction. 

V.  In  that  gracious  decree  of  Divine  Election,  moreover,  Christ  him- 
self is  also  included,  not  as  the  meritorious  cause,  or  foundation  anterior 
to  Election  itself,  but  as  being  Himself  also  elect  (1  Peter  ii  4,  6],  fore- 
known before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  accordingly,  as  tne  first 
requisite  of  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Election,  chosen  Mediator,  and 
our  first  bom  Brother,  whose  precious  merit  God  determined  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring,  without  detriment  to  Hia  own  justice,  salve 
tion  upon  us.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  decliure  that  Ejection 
was  made  according  to  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  Divine  counsel  and 
will  (Eph.  i.  5,  9;  Matt.  xi.  26),  but  also  make  the  appointment  and  giv- 
ing of  Christ,  our  Mediator,  to  proceed  from  the  strenuous  hve  of  God 
the  Father  toward  the  world  of  the  elect. 

VI.  Wherefore  we  can  not  give  suffrage  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
teach: — (1)  that  God,  moved  by  philanthropy,  or  a  sort  of  special  love 
for  the  fallen  human  race,  to  previous  election,  did,  in  a  kind  of  condi- 
tioned willing — willingness — first  moving  of  pity,  as  they  call  it — ^ineffi- 
cacious desire — purpose  the  salvation  of  all  and  each,  at  feast,  condition- 
ally, t.  e.,  if  they  would  believe;  (2)  that  He  appointed  Christ  Mediator 
for  all  and  each  of  the  fallen;  and  (3)  that,  at  length,  certcdn  ones  whom 
He  regarded,  not  simply  as  sinners  in  the  first  Adam,  but  as  redeemed 
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in  the  second  Adam,  He  elected^  i.  e.,  He  determined  to  graciously  be- 
stow on  these,  in  time,  the  savinff  gift  of  faith;  and  in  this  sole  act  IHec- 
tion  properly  so  called  is  complete.  For  these  and  all  other  kindred 
teachings  are  in  no  wise  insigni&cant  deviations  from  the  form  of  sound 
words  respecting  Divine  Election;  because  the  Scriptures  do  not  extend 
unto  all  and  each  Qod's  purpose  of  showing  mercy  to  man,  but  restrict 
it  to  the  elect  alone,  the  reprobate  being  excluded,  even  by  name,  as 
Esau,  whom  God  hated  with  an  eternal  hatre<fl^Bom.  ix.  10^13).  The 
same  Holy  Scriptures  testify  that  the  counsel  and  the  will  of  God  change 
not,  but  stand  immovable,  and  God  in  the  heavens  doeth  whatsoever  he 
will  (Ps.  cxv.  3;  Isa.  xlvi.  10);  for  God  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  that 
human  imperfection  which  characterizes  inefficacious  affections  and  de- 
sires, rashness,  repentance,  and  change  of  purpose.  The  appointment, 
also,  of  Christ,  as  Mediator,  equally  with  the  salvation  of  those  who  were 
given  to  Him  for  a  possession  and  an  inheritance  that  can  not  be  taken 
away,  proceeds  from  one  and  the  same  Election,  and  does  not  underly 
Election  as  its  foundation. 

Vil.  As  all  His  works  were  known  unto  God  from  eternity  (Acts  xv. 
18),  so  in  time,  according  to  His  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
He  made  man,  the  glory  and  end  of  His  works,  in  His  own  image,  and, 
therefore,  upright,  wise,  and  just.  Him,  thus  constituted.  He  put  under 
the  Covenant  of  Works,  and  in  this  Covenant  freely  promised  him  com- 
munion with  God,  favor,  and  life,  if  indeed  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
His  wilL 

ym.  Moreover  that  promise  annexed  to  the  Covenant  of  Works  waA 
not  a  continuation  only  of  earthly  life  and  happiness,  but  the  possession 
especially  of  life  eternal  and  celestial,  a  life,  namelv,  of  both  body  and 
soul  in  heaven — ^if  indeed  man  ran  the  course  of  perfect  obedience — ^with 
unspeakable  joy  in  communion  with  God.  For  not  only  did  the  Tree 
of  Life  prefigure  this  very  thing  unto  Adam,  but  the  power  of  the  law, 
which,  being  fulfilled  by  Christ,  who  went  under  it  in  our  stead,  awards 
to  us  no  other  than  celestial  life  in  Christ  who  kept  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  (Bom.  ii.  26),  manifestly  proves  the  same,  as  also  the  opposite 
threatening  of  death  both  temporal  and  eternal. 

IX.  Wherefore  we  can  not  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny 
that  a  reward  of  heavenly  bliss  was  proffered  to  Adam  on  condition  of 
obedience  to  God,  and  do  not  admit  that  the  promise  of  the  Covenant 
of  Works  was  any  thing  more  than  a  promise  of  perpetual  life  abound- 
ing in  every  kind  of  good  that  can  be  suited  to  the  body  and  soul 
of  man  in  a  state  of  perfecl  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  thereof  in  an 
earthly  Paradise.  For  this  also  is  contrary  to  the  sound  sense  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  we^ens  the  power  (potestas)  of  the  law  in  itself 
considered. 

X.  Afl,  however,  God  entered  into  the  Covenant  of  Works  not  only 
with  Adam  for  himself,  but  also,  in  him  as  the  head  and  root  {siirps)^ 
with  the  whole  human  race,  who  would,  by  virtue  of  the  blessing  of  the 
nature  derived  from  him,  inherit  also  the  same  perfection,  provided  he 
continued  therein;  so  Adam  by  his  mournful  fall,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  also  for  the  whole  human  race  that  would  be  born  of  bloods  and  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  sinned  and  lost  the  benefits  promised  in  the  Covenant. 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  by  the  mysterious 
and  just  judgment  of  God  to  all  his  posterity.  For  the  Apostle  testifies 
that  in  Adam  all  sinned,  by  one  marCs  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners 
(Rom.  V.  12,  19),  and  in  Adam  all  die  (1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22).  But  there 
appears  no  way  in  which  hereditary  corruption  could  fall,  as  a  spiritual 
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death,  upon  the  whole  human  race  by  the  just  judgment  of  Gk>d,  unless 
some  sin  (delictum)  of  that  race  preceded,  incurring  (inducens)  the  penally 
(recUuirif  guilt)  of  that  death.  For  €k>d,  the  supremely  just  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  punishes  none  but  the  guilty. 

XI.  For  a  double  reason,  therefore,  man,  because  of  sin  (post peccaium) 
is  by  nature,  and  hence  from  his  birth,  before  committing  any  actual  sin, 
exposed  to  God*s  wrath  and  curse;  first,  on  account  of  the  transgression 
and  disobedience  which  he  committed  in  the  loins  of  Adam;  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  account  of  the  consequent  hereditary  corruption  implanted  in 
his  very  conception,  whereby  his  whole  nature  is  depraved  and  spir- 
itually dead;  so  that  original  sin  may  rightly  be  regsurded  as  twofold, 
viz.,  imputed  sin  and  inherent  liereditary  sin, 

XTT.  Accordingly  we  can  not,  without  harm  to  Divine  truth,  give 
assent  to  those  who  deny  that  Adam  represented  his  posterity  by  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  that  his  sin  is  imputed,  therefore,  immediaiely  to  his 
posterity;  and  under  the  term  imputation  mediate  and  consequent  not  only 
destroy  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  but  also  expose  the  doctrine 
(asserlio)  of  hereditary  corruption  to  great  danger. 

XTTT.  As  Christ  was  from  eternity  elected  the  Head,  Prince,  and 
Lord  (Hceres)  of  all  who,  in  time,  are  saved  by  His  grace,  so  also,  in 
time.  He  was  made  Surety  of  the  New  Covenant  only  for  those  who, 
by  the  eternal  Election,  were  given  to  Him  as  His  own  people  (poputus 
pecidii),  His  seed  and  inheritance.  For  according  to  the  determinatb 
counsel  of  the  Father  and  His  own  intention.  He  encountered  dreadful 
death  instead  of  the  elect  alone,  restored  only  these  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Father's  grace,  and  these  only  he  reconciled  to  God,  the  ofiended 
Father,  and  delivered  from  tiie  curse  of  the  law.  For  our  Jesus  saves 
His  people  from  their  sins  (Matt,  i  21),  who  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  sheep  (Matt.  xx.  28;  John  x.  15),  His  own,  who  hear  His  voice 
(John  X.  27,  28),  and  for  these  only  He  also  intercedes,  as  a  divinely 
appointed  Priest,  and  not  for  the  world  (John  xvii.  9).  Accordingly  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  only  the  elect,  who  in  time  are  niade  new  creatures 
(2  Cor.  V.  17),  and  for  whom  Christ  in  His  death  was  substituted  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  are  regarded  as  having  died  with  Him  and  as  being 
justified  from  sin;  and  thus,  with  the  counsel  of  the  Father  who  gave  to 
Christ  none  but  the  elect  to  be  redeemed,  and  also  with  the  working  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  who  sanctifies  and  seals  unto  a  living  hope  of  eternal 
life  none  but  the  elect,  the  will  of  Christ  who  died  so  agrees  and  ami- 
cably conspires  in  perfect  harmony,  that  the  sphere  of  the  Father's  election 
(Patris  eligentisV,  the  Son's  redemption  (Filii  redimentis),  and  the  Spirit's 
sanctification  (Spiiritus  S,  sanciijicantis)  ia  one  and  the  same  (a>quulis  patent), 

XTV.  This  very  thing  further  appears  in  this  also,  that  Christ  meriteid 
for  those  in  whose  stead  He  died  the  means  of  salvation^  especially  the 
regenerating  Spirit  and  the  heavenly  gift  of  faith,  as  well  as  salvation 
itself,  and  actually  confers  these  upon  tnem.  For  the  Scriptures  testify 
that  Christ,  the  Lord,  came  to  save  the  lost  slieep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
(Matt.  XV.  24),  and  sends  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  the  fount  of  regenera- 
tion, as  His  own  (John  xvi  7,  8) ;  that  among  the  better  promises  of  the 
New  Covenant  of  which  He  was  made  Mediator  and  Surety  this  one  is 
pre-eminent,  thtt  He  will  write  His  law,  i,  e.,  the  law  of  faith,  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  (Heb.  viii.  10);  that  whatsoever  the  Father  has  aiven  to  Christ 
wilt  come  to  nim,  by  faith,  surely;  and  finally,  that  we  are  chosen  in  Christ 
to  he  holy  and  withovZ  blarney  and,  moreover,  children  by  Him  (£ph.  L  4,  6) ; 
but  our  being  holy  and  children  of  Gk>d  proceeds  only  from  faith  and  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration. 
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XY.  But  hy  the  obedience  of  his  death  Christ  instead  of  the  elect  so 
satisfied  God  the  Father,  that  in  the  estimate,  nevertheless,  of  His  vica- 
rious  righteousness  and  of  that  obedience,  all  of  that  which  He  rendered 
to  the  law,  as  its  just  servant,  during  the  whole  course  of  TTi«  life, 
whether  by  doing  or  by  suffering,  ought  to  be  called  obedience.  For 
Christ's  life,  according  to  the  Apostle's  testimony  (Philip,  ii  7,  8),  was 
nothing  but  a  continuous  emptying  of  self,  submission  and  humiliation, 
descending  step  by  step  to  the  very  lowest  extreme,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross;  and  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  plainly  declares  that  Christ  in  our  stead 
satisfied  the  law  and  Divine  justice  by  His  most  holy  life,  and  makes  that 
ransom  with  which  God  has  redeemed  us  to  consist  not  in  His  sufferings 
only,  but  in  His  whole  life  conformed  to  the  law.  The  Spirit,  however, 
ascribes  our  redemption  to  the  death,  or  the  blood,  of  Christ,  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  it  was  consummated  by  sufferings;  and  from  that 
last  terminating  and  grandest  act  derives  a  name  (denominationem  facU) 
indeed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  by  no  means  to  separate  the  life  preceding 
from  His  death. 

XVI.  Since  all  these  things  are  entirely  so,  surd^  we  can  not  approve 
the  contrary  doctrine  of  those  who  afSrm  that  of  Bus  own  intention,  by 
His  own  counsel  and  that  of  the  Father  who  sent  Him,  Christ  died  for 
all  and  each  upon  the  impossible  condition,  provided  they  believe;  that 
He  obtained  for  all  a  salvation,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  applied  to  all, 
and  by  His  death  merited  salvation  and  faith  for  no  one  individually  and 
certainly  (proprie  et  aclu),  but  only  removed  the  obstacle  of  Divine  justice, 
and  acquired  for  the  Father  the  liberty  of  entering  into  a  new  covenant 
of  grace  with  all  men;  and  finally,  thev  so  separate  the  active  and  passive 
righteousness  of  Christ,  as  to  assert  tnat  He  claims  His  active  righteous- 
ness for  himself  as  His  own,  but  gives  and  imputes  only  His  passive 
righteousness  to  the  elect.  All  these  opinions,  and  all  that  are  like  these, 
are  contrary  to  the  plain  Scriptures  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is 
AutJior  and  Fiiiisher  of  our  faith  and  salvation;  the^  make  His  cross  of 
none  effect,  and  under  tiie  appearance  of  augmenting  His  merit,  they 
really  diminish  it. 

XVil.  The  call  unto  salvation  was  suited  to  its  due  time  (1  Tim.  ii.  6) ; 
.since  by  God's  will  it  was  at  one  time  more  restricted,  at  another,  more 
extended  and  general,  but  never  absolutely  universal.  For,  indeed,  in 
the  Old  Testament  God  showed  His  word  uiito  Jacob,  His  statutes  and  His 
judgments  unlo  Israel;  He  dealt  not  so  with  any  nation  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20). 
In  the  New  Testament,  peace  being  made  m  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
the  inner  wall  of  partition  broken  down,  God  so  extended  the  limits 
(pomceria)  of  Gospel  preaching  and  the  external  call,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  difference  bettoeen  the  Jew  and  ilie  Greek;  for  the  same  Lord  over 
all  is  rich  unlo  all  that  call  upon  Him  (Rom.  x.  12).  But  not  even  thus  is 
the  call  universal;  for  Christ  testifies  that  many  are  called  (Matt.  xx.  16), 
not  all;  and  when  Paul  and  Timothy  essayed  to  go  into  Bithynia  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not  (Acts  xvi.  7J;  and  there 
nave  been  and  there  are  to-day,  as  experience  testifies,  innumerable 
myrinda  of  men  to  whom  Christ  is  not  known  even  by  rumor. 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  God  left  not  himself  without  witness  (Acts  xiv.  17) 
unto  those  whom  He  refused  to  call  by  His  Word  unto  salvation.  For 
He  divided  unto  them  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens  and  the  stars  (Deut. 
iv.  19),  and  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  even  from  the  works  of 
nature  and  Providence,  He  hath  showed  unto  them  (Bom.  i.  19),  for  the 
purpose  of  attesting  His  long  sufiering.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  affirmed  that 
the  works  of  nature  and  Divine  Providence  were  means  (organa)^  suiil- 
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cient  of  themselyes  and  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  external  call,  where- 
by He  would  reveal  unto  them  ^e  mjrstery  of  the  good  pleasure  or  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ.  For  the  Apostle  immediately  adds  (Bom.  i.  20),  "The 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  Qiings  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal poioer  and  Godhead;" 
not  His  hidden  good  pleasure  in  Christ,  and  not  even  to  the  end  that 
thence  they  might  learn  the  mystery  of  salvation  through  Christ,  but 
that  they  might  be  wiihoiU  excuse,  because  they  did  not  use  aright^  the 
knowledge  that  waB  left  them,  but  when  they  knew  God,  they  alorified  Him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful.  Wherefore  also  Christ  glorifies  God, 
His  Father,  because  He  had  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  pru- 
dent, and  revealed  them  unto  babes  (Matt.  xL  25) ;  and  the  Apostle  teaches, 
moreover,  that  God  has  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  His  will 
according  to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  hath  purposed  in  Himself  (in 
ChristoU  (Eph.  i.  9). 

XIX.  Likewise  the  external  call  itself,  which  is  made  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  is  on  the  part  of  God  also,  who  calls,  earnest  and  sin- 
cere. For  in  His  Word  He  unfolds  earnestly  and  most  truly,  not,  indeed. 
His  secret  intention  respecting  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  each  indi- 
vidual, but  what  belongs  to  our  duty,  and  what  remains  for  us  if  we  do 
or  neglect  this  duty.  Clearly  it  is  liie  will  of  God  who  calls,  that  they 
who  are  called  come  to  Him  and  not  neglect  so  great  salvation,  and  so 
He  promises  eternal  life  also  in  good  earnest,  to  those  who  come  to  Him 
by  faith;  for,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  "it  is  a  faithful  saying: — For  if  we 
be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  also  Uve  with  Him;  if  we  sufier,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him;  if  we  deny  Him,  He  also  will  deny  us;  if  we  believe  not, 
yet  He  abideth  faithful;  He  can  not  deny  Himself."  Nor  in  regard  to 
those  who  do  not  obey  the  call  is  this  will  inefficacious;  for  God  always 
attains  that  which  He  intends  in  His  will  (quod  volens  iniendit),  even  the 
demonstration  of  duty,  and  following  this,  either  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  who  do  their  duty,  or  the  inexcusableness  of  the  rest  who  neglect 
the  duty  set  before  them.  Surely  the  spiritual  man  in  no  way  secures 
(comcHiat)  the  internal  purpose  of  God  to  produce  faith  (conceptum  Dei 
internum,  fidei  analogum)  ^ong  with  the  externally  proffered,  or  written 
Word  of  God.  Moreover,  because  God  approved  every  verity  which 
flows  from  His  counsel,  therefore  it  is  rightly  said  to  be  His  will,  that 
all  who  see  the  Son  and  believe  on  Him  may  have  everlasting  life  (John  vL 
40).  Although  these  "  all "  are  the  elect  alone,  and  God  formed  no  plan 
of  universal  salvation  without  any  selection  of  persons,  and  Christ  there- 
fore died  not  for  every  one  but  for  the  elect  only  who  were  given  to  Him; 
yet  He  intends  tMs  in  any  case  to  be  universally  true,  which  follows  from 
His  special  and  definite  purpose.  But  that,  by  God's  will,  the  elect  alone 
believe  in  the  external  call  thus  universally  proffered,  while  the  repro- 
bate are  hardened,  proceeds  solely  from  the  discriminating  ^race  of  God: 
election  by  the  same  grace  to  them  that  believe;  but  their  own  native 
wickedness  to  the  reprobate  who  remain  in  sin,  and  after  their  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  heart  treasure  up  unto  themselves  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
(Bom.  ii.  5). 

XX.  Accordingly  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  err  who  hold  that  the 
call  unto  salvation  is  disclosed  not  by  the  preachmg  of  the  Gospel  solely, 
but  even  by  the  works  of  nature  and  Providence  without  any  further 
proclamation;  adding,  that  the  call  unto  salvation  is  so  indefinite  and 
universal  that  there  is  no  mortal  who  is  not,  at  least  objectively,  as  they 
say,  sufficiently  called  either  mediately,  namely,  in  that  God  unll  further 
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bestow  the  light  of  grace  on  him  who  rightly  uses  the  light  of  nature,  or 
immediately y  unto  Christ  and  salvation;  and  finally  denying  that  the  ex- 
ternal call  can  be  said  to  be  serious  and  true,  or  the  candor  and  sincerity 
of  God  be  defended,  without  asserting  the  absolute  universality  of  grace. 
For  such  doctrines  are  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  die  experi- 
ence of  all  ages,  and  manifestiy  confound  nature  with  grace,  that  which 
may  be  known  of  Qod  with  ms  hidden  wisdom,  the  light  of  reason,  in 
fine^  with  the  light  of  Divine  Bevelation. 

XXI.  They  who  are  called  unto  salvation  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  can  neither  believe  nor  obey  the  call,  unless  they  are  raised 
up  out  of  spiritual  death  by  tiiat  very  power  whereby  God  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  and  God  shines  into  their  hearts  with 
the  soul-sw^dng  grace  of  His  Spirit,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  (f 
the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  f2  Cor.  iv.  6).  For  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  tJie  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod;f<yr  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  (1  Cor. 
ii.  14) ;  and  this  utter  inability  the  Scripture  demonstrates  by  so  many 
direct  testimonies  and  under  so  many  emblems  that  scarcely  in  any  other 
point  is  it  surer  (locupletior).  This  inability  may,  indeed,  be  callea  moral 
even  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  a  moral  subject  or  object;  but  it  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  be  also  called  natural,  inasmuch  as  ma%  by  nature,  and 
so  by  the  law  of  his  formation  in  the  womb,  and  hence  from  his  birth,  is 
the  child  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii.  2) ;  and  has  that  inability  so  innate  {con- 
genitam)  that  it  can  be  shaken  off  in  no  way  except  by  the  omnipotent 
heart-turning  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

XXIL  We  hold  therefore  tnat  they  speak  with  too  little  accuracy  and 
not  without  danger,  who  call  this  inability  to  believe  moral  inability, 
and  do  not  hold  it  to  be  natural,  adding  that  man  in  whatever  condition 
he  may  be  placed  is  able  to  believe  if  he  will,  and  that  faith  in  some  way 
or  other,  indeed,  is  self-originated ;  and  yet  the  Apostle  most  distinctly 
caUs  it  the  ^t  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  8). 

XXTTT.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  God,  the  just  Judge,  has  prom- 
ised justification :  either  by  one's  own  works  or  deeds  in  the  law ;  or  by 
the  obedience  or  righteousness  of  another,  even  of  Christ  our  Surety, 
imputed  by  grace  to  him  that  believes  in  the  Gospel.  The  former  is  the 
method  of  justifying  man  perfect ;  but  the  latter,  of  justifying  man  a 
sinner  and  corrupt.  In  accordance  with  these  two  ways  of  justification 
the  Scripture  establishes  two  covenants:  the  Covenant  of  Works,  entered 
into  with  Adam  and  with  each  one  of  his  descendants  in  him,  but  made 
void  by  sin;  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  made  with  only  the  elect  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  eternal,  and  liable  to  no  abrogation,  as  the 
former. 

XXIV.  But  this  later  Covenant  of  Grace  according  to  the  diversity  of 
times  had  also  different  dispensations.  For  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  i.  e. ,  the  administration  of  the 
last  time,  he  very  clearly  indicates  that  there  had  been  another  dispensa- 
tion and  administration  for  the  times  which  the  TtpoOed/iiav  (GaL  iv.  2), 
or  appointed  time.  Yet  in  each  dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
the  elect  have  not  been  saved  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  Angel  of  his 
presence  (Is.  Ixiii.  9),  the  Lamb  slain  ft-om  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev. 
xiii.  8],  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  knowledge  of  that  just  Servant  and 
faith  m  Him  and  in  the  Father  and  His  Spirit.  For  Christ  is  i?ie  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  (Heb.  xiii.  8) ;  and  by  His  grace  we  believe 
that  we  are  saved  (servari)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fathers  also  were 
saved  (salvati  sunt),  and  in  both  Testaments  these  statutes  remain  im- 
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mutable:  ** Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him/'  the  Sod 
(Ps.  ii.  12);  **He  that  belieyeth  in  EEim  is  not  condemned,  but  he  tiiat 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already"  (John  iii.  18);  **  Ye  believe  in  God," 
even  the  Father,  "believe  also  in  me  "  (John  xiv.  IJ.  But  if,  moreover, 
the  sainted  Fathers  believed  in  Christ  as  their  Goe'l,  it  follows  that  they 
also  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  whom  no  one  can  call  Jesus 
Lord.  Truly  so  many  are  &e  clearest  exhibitions  of  this  faith  of  the 
Fathers  and  of  the  necessity  thereof  in  either  Covenant,  that  thev  can 
not  escape  any  one  unless  he  wills  it.  But  though  this  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Trinity  was  necessarily  derived,  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  that  time,  both  from  the  promise  and  from  shadows  and 
figures  and  enigmas,  with  greater  difficulty  (operosius)  than  now  in  the 
New  Testament;  yet  it  was  a  true  knowledge,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  Divine  Bevelation,  was  sufficient  to  procure  for  the  elect,  by 
help  of  God's  g^uce,  salvation  and  peace  of  conscience. 

XXV.  We  disapprove  therefore  of  the  doctrine  of  those  who  fabricate 
for  us  three  Covenants,  the  Natural,  the  Legal,  and  the  Gospel  Covenant, 
different  in  their  whole  nature  and  pith;  and  in  explaining  these  and 
assigning  their  differences,  so  intricately  entangle  themselves  that  they 
obscure  not  a  little,  or  even  impair,  the  nucleus  of  solid  truth  and  piet^; 
nor  do  they  hesitate  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  necessity,  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  of  knowledge  of  Christ  and  faith  in  TTim  and 
Hia  satisfaction  and  in  the  whole  sacred  Trinity,  to  theologize  much  too 
loosely  and  not  without  danger. 

XiVL  Finally,  both  unto  us,  to  whom  in  the  Church,  which  is  God's 
house,  has  been  entrusted  the  dispensation  for  the  present,  and  unto  cdl 
our  Nazarenes,  and  unto  those  who  under  the  will  and  direction  of  God 
will  at  any  time  succeed  us  in  our  charge,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fearful 
enkindling  of  dissensions  with  which  the  Church  of  God  in  different 
places  is  disturbed  (infesUUur)  in  terrible  ways,  we  earnestly  wish  (volumus, 
wiUWAis  to  be  a  law: — 

That  in  this  corruption  of  the  world,  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
as  our  faithful  monitor,  ice  all  keep  faithfully  thai  which  is  committed  to  our 
trust,  avoiding  prqfane  and  vain  babblings  (1  Tim.  vi.  20} ;  and  religiously 
guard  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that  knowledge  wnich  is  according 
to  piety,  constantly  clinging  to  that  beautiful  pair,  Charity  and  Faith, 
unstained. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  induced  to  propose  either 
publicly  or  privately  some  doubtful  or  new  dogma  of  faith  mtherto  un- 
heard of  in  our  churches,  and  contrary  to  God's  Word,  to  our  Helvetic 
Confession,  our  Symbolical  Books,  and  to  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  not  proved  and  sanctioned  in  a  public  assembly  of  brothers 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  let  it  also  be  a  law: — 

That  we  not  only  hand  down  sincerely  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Word,  the  especial  necessity  of  the  sancnfication  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but 
also  impressively  inculcate  it  and  importunately  urge  its  observation;  and, 
in  fine,  that  in  our  churches  and  schools,  as  often  as  occasion  demands, 
we  unanimously  and  faithfully  hold,  teach,  and  assert  the  truth  of  the 
Canons  herein  recorded,  truth  deduced  from  the  indubitable  Word  of 
God. 

The  very  God  of  peace  in  truth  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  preserve  our 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  I  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  eternal 
honor,  praise  and  glory.     Amen  I 
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Sovereignty,  162 
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Not  the  author  of  sin,  211,  212 
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Governmental    theory   of  Atone- 
ment, 422 
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Objections  stated  and  refuted,  584- 
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ditional  Immortality,  583 

Theory  of  Restoration,  683,  584 
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HERSCHELL,  Sir  John,  241 
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HILARY  94 

HILDEBERT  of  Tours,  637 
HILL,  170, 185 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY,  26,  27 
HISTORY,  BibUcal,  26 
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Sources  of,  27 

Of  Doctrine,  28 
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HUMILIATION,    Estate     ot      (See 

HURST,  48,  57,  58 
HUTTER,  363 
HUXLEY,  40 
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IDEALISM,  48.  49 
INDULGENCES,  493 
IMMORTALITY  of  the  soul,  549-652 
IMPUTATION  of  Adam*8  first  sin, 
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Imputation  defined,  357,  358 

Mediate,  358 

Of  our  sins  to  Christ,  407,  408 

Of  Christ's   righteousness  to  us, 
601,  502 
INABILITY,  33a-347 

Pela^an  view  of,  338 

Senupela^ian,  338 

Augustinian,  339 

Di^inction     of    ** Liberty'*    and 
"Ability,"  339 

Doctrine  stated,  339,  340 

Distinction  of  "Moral"  and  "Nat- 
ural" AbiUty,  341,  342 

Doctrine  proved,  340-343 

Objections  stated  and  answered, 
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Authoritative  Church  Statements, 
346  347 
INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES,  103 
INFINITE,  The,  130,  133 
INFRA-LAPSARIANISM,  231 
INNOCENT  m.,  637 
INNER  LIGHT,  55 
INSPIRA  TION,  21,  65,  81 

NecessaiT  presuppositions,  65 

Church  doctrine  of,  66 

Plenary  what?  66 
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Doctrine  proved,  67 

God's  Providential  agency  therein, 
67 

Nature  and  extent  of  Inspiration 
defined,  68 

How  differs  from  revelation  ?  68 

From  spiritual  illumination,  68 
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80  81 
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Special,  21 
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JUDGMENT,  final,  573-576 
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etc.,  496,  497 
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504 
Its  effects,  505 
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gation, 631 
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Proper  manner  of  conducting  ser- 
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Kelation  of  the  sign  to  the  grace 
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Bomish  view  of  (Transubstantia- 
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Doctrine  of  **  Concomitance,"  637 
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Lutheran  view  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in,  639 

The  Beformed  view  of  same,  639- 
641 

Efficacy  of,  641-647 

Bomish  Doctrine  of  same  as  a  Sac- 
rament and  as  a  Sacrifice  fMass) 
stated  and  refuted,  641,  642 
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Of  Begeneration,  464 
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MAN,  his  CREATION,  and  ORIG- 
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Immediately  created  by  God,  296 

His  antiquity,  297,  298 

Unity  of  race  proved,  298,  299 

Trichotomy  disproved,  299,  300 

Created  righteons,  300,  301 

Pelagian  view  of  original  right- 
eousness, 302,  304 

Arminian,  302 

Besponsibility  for  innate  disposi- 
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Distinction  between  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  305 

Bomish  doctrine  of  the  original 
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MANSEL,  130,  133 
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92,93 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY,  24 
PR  AXE  AS,  198 
PREDESTINA  TION,  98,  214-336 

Different  senses  of  word,  214 

Theory  of  "National  Election," 
215 
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oaUsm,"  216 

Arminian  doctrine  of,  216 
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PRIESTLEY,  104 
PRIVATE  JUDGMENT,  91 
PROFESSIO       FIDEI       TRIDEN 
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PROVIDENCE,  268-279 

Preservation,  258 

Deistioal  View,  259 

Theory  of  continued  creation,  260, 
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Scripture  doctrine  of  Providential 
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Mechanical  theory  of,  269,  270 
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REID,  63,  292 
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RELIGION,  what?  15 
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REMONSTRANT  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
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REMONSTRANT  J>oc,  {continued,) 
Of  original  sin,  337 
Of  InabiHty,  347 
•  Confession  of^  353 

Of  Atonement,  425 
Of  Efficacy  of  Sacraments,  595,  596, 
602 
RENAN,  58 

REPENTANCE     AND     ROMISH 
DOCTRINE   OF  PENANCE, 
487-495 
A  gift  of  God,  487 
Its  fruits,  488 
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Ghiist,  ^ 
Its  evidences,  489 
Bomish  doctrine  of  Penance,  490 
Statement,  490 
Of  Confession,  491 
Of  Absolution,  492 
Befutation   of  Bomish    doctrine, 

492,  493 
Doctrine  of  Indulgences,  493 
Authoritative  statements,  494,  495 
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RESURRECTION,  559-565 

Simultaneous  and  general,  560,  565 
Christ's  resurrection,  560,  561 
Scientific  objections  stated  and  an- 
swered, 561,  563 
Conditions  of  Personal  Identity, 

563 
Doctrine  of  the  Jews,  564 
Heretical  views,  564,  565 
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61 
Its  nature,  68 
R  IDG  ELY,  Dr.  T.,  352 
RITSCHL,  423 
RITTER,  52 

ROBERTSON,  Bev.  Andrew,  418 
ROBINSON,  Dr.  Ed.,  408,  446,  465, 
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ROGERS,  Henry,  61 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  Doctrine.     Of 
authority  and  infallibihty  of  the 
Pope,  92,  93 
Of  sin,  321 

Original  sin,  335,  336,  337 
Of  mabmty,  346 
Of  Christian  priesthood,  399 
Of  Christ's   *« descent  into  hell," 

439,443 
Of  grace,  454 
Of  regeneration,  490-495 
Of  fiaSh,  472,  474,  476 
Of  justification,  491,  499,  509 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  J>oc,  {continued,) 

Of  counsels,  525,  540 

Of  merit  of  oondignity  and  of  con- 
gruity,  527 

Of  perfection,  530-536 

Of  perseverance,  543,  546 

Of  purgatory,  and  the  intermediate 
state,  556-558 

Of  sacraments,  590-600 

Their  efficacy,  596,  597 

Of  efficacy,  and  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, 625-630 

Of  transubstantiation,  634-639, 646- 
648 

Doctrine  of  the  Mass,  641,  64&-648 
ROW,  61 

RULE  OF  FAITH  and  PRACTICE, 
82-93 

Protestant  Doctrine  of,  55,  82 

Boman  Catholic  Doctrine  of,  82,  83 

SABELLIUS,  198 
SACRAMENTS,  588-602 

Etymology  and  usage  of  the  word, 
588,  589 

Definition  of,  589,  590 

Belation  of  sign  to  grace  signified, 
591,  592 

Bomish  Doctrine  of  Efficacy  of, 
592-595 

Protestant  Doctrine  of  same,  595- 
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Necessity  of,  597,  598 

Validity  of,  598,  599 

Authentic    Statements,    599-602. 
(See  Baptism  and  LorSa  Sup- 
per.) 
SAISSET,  52 
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SANCTIFICATION,  520-541 

Different  views  of;  520,  521 

Doctrine  defined,  521,  522 

Agency  of  the  truUi  in,  523 

Agency  of  the  sacraments  in,  524 

And  of  Faith,  524 

Gk>od  works,  their  nature  and  ne- 
cessity, 525,  526 

Bomish  Doctrine  of  Precepts  and 
Counsels,  525 

Antinomian  view  of,  526 

Merit  of  condigoity,  and  merit  of 
congruity,  527 

True  view  of  merit,  527,  528 

Perfect  sanctification,  529-641 

Pelagian  theory  of;  stated,  629,  and 
refuted,  534-539 

Bomish  theory  of,  stated,  630,  531, 
and  refuted,  534r-539 

Arminian  theory  of,  stated,  531-533, 
and  refuted,  534-539 

Authoritative  Statements.  539-541 
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SANDEMANIANS,  472 
SA  TAN,     ( See  An^s, ) 
SA  VO  Y  DECLARA  TION,  126 
SCHAFF,  Dr.  PhiUp,  27,  58,  112,  115, 
117,  124,  128,  361,  364,  423,  615, 
634 
SCHELLING,  51,  57,  63 
SCHLEIERMACHER,  51,  54,  422 
SCHOOLMEN,  theology  of,  99 
SCHWENKFELD,  422 
SCIENCE  and  Revelation,  246-248 
SCIENCES,  physical,  19 
'*SCIENTIA  media:'  99,  147 
SCOTUS,  Erigena,  51,  422 
SCOTUS,  John  Duns,  99,  412 
SCRIPTURES,  Inspiration  of;  66-81 
Only  inMlible  role  of  faith  and 

practice,  84 
Complete,  84,  85 
Perspicuoas,  85,  86 
Accessible,  86 

Judge  of  Controversy,  86,  89-91 
Do  not  derive  authority  from  the 

Church,  90 
Nor  to   be   authoritatively  inter- 
preted by  the  Church,  90 
Bomish  Doctrine  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of,  92 
SECOND    ADVENT    AND    GEN- 
ERAL  JUDGMENT,  566-576 
New  Testament  usage  of  the  words, 

566 
A  literal  Advent  still  future,  566, 

567 
Various  interpretations  of  Matthew 

xxiv.  and  xxv.,  567 
The  Apostles  did  not  teach  that  the 
conung  would  be  immediate,  568 
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